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MATERIAL  fOR  NATURE  STUDY  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT 


},  p.  Rkhanis,  Superintendent  Huntingburg  Sdioob 


^^sjHE  purpose  of' this  paper  is  to  offer 
.^  J  some  helpful  suggestions  to  the 
teacher  of  nature  study  who  has 
•liafd  little  opportunity  for  biological  train- 
ing. Biological  material  suitable  for  na- 
ture study  lessons  is  very  abundant  during 
.AOtiimn  but  the  unitiated  needs  to  be  told 
"haw  and  where  to  find  it  and  in  what  man- 
it  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  school- 


f?foine( 


Any  natural  object  as  a  plant,  insect, 
Urd  or  small  animal  may  serve  for  a  lesson 
hk  nature  study  but  some  plants,  some  in- 
lects.  and  some  animals  serve  the  purpose 
AQch'  better  than  others  and  since  a  choice 
0f  material  must  be  made  it  is  certainly  a 
tojr  great  advantage  to  knoA  ^  what  is  the 
,lest  material  available  at  the   ime. 

It  is  perhaps  because  we  ha^  e  been  accus- 
fomed  to  go  to  the  woods  only  in  the  spring 
to  gather  beautiful  flowers  taat  we  have 
to  believe  that  in  this  season  only  are 
Inmtiful  flowers  to  be  founcl.  We  may 
lAl  know  that  flowers  are  in  bloom  in  the 
and  in  the  woods  but  we  hardly  con- 
them  worthy  of  attentic>^.  Thi3  mis- 
notion  has  long  pre\  tilted  us  from 
and  appreciating  soniLiof  the  most 
iful  things  that  decoratetthe  earth. 
there  arc  many  speciesfof  mallows, 
rdatives  of  the  commfii  cultivated 
hock.  Few  flowers  surpass  these  in 
of  form  and  color  and  they  are 
lly  flowers  of  large  ^size.  The 
Rose  Malloiw  is 
and  rivals  if  it  doe| 
fctauty.  Most  all  the  Ma 
Attzing  weather. 

representatives     of         ^     Mint 
Uoom  till  late  autumn,      i       littki 


[ale 


rge  as  the 
not  surpass 
lows  bloom 


Blue  Curls  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks 
of  brooks  and  ditches  and  in  theij;  dry 
beds  everywhere.  In  damp  shady  woods 
may  be  found  the  Maddog  Skullcap,  a 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  blue  flower. 
When  one  looks  at  the  calyx  of  this  flower 
it  is  easy  to  sec  why  it  has  the  name.  Skull- 
cap. Other  species  of  Skullcap  may  also 
be  found  at  this  season. 

Tall  Bell  Flower  is  the' name  of  one  of 
the  Campanulas  that  generally  continues  to 
bloom  till  late  in  the  season  and  is  to  be 
found  in  damp  rich  woods,  especially  where 
little  streams  have  deposited  sediment  along 
their  banks.  It  is  five  or,six  f©ct  tall  and 
the  deep  blue  flowers  are  borne  in  a  spike 
at  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  Mullein.  Not  the 
least  interesting  parts  of  this  plant  are 
the  little  angular  box-shaped  seed  pods 
with  round  holes  in  either  side  through 
which  the  lens-shaped  shiny  black  seeds 
are  discharged.  Another  but  smaller 
species  of  Campanula,  with  purple  flowers, 
is  known  as  Venus's  Looking-glass. 

In  old  fields  and  womout  n^eadows  is 
the  place  to  search  for  the  Evening  Prim- 
roses, tall  weed-like  plants  with  large  yel- 
low flowers.  The  corolla  con^iists  of  a 
long  and  very  slender  tube  tci\>iinating  in 
four  broad,  spreading  lobes.  There,  are . 
four  recurved  sepals,  ejghf.stacriensr  and  .a  ^ 
single  style  bearing  foijf' lar-^e  stigmas,  in 
the  fonn  of  a  cross.  ;  .:   •;' •;     •: 

Autumn  is  the  season  iix  which 'tW  fereat- 
majority  of  the  Composite:  ^ftfiifify  .'bl^«to.* 
Numeroois  species  of  SunflcAi^er;  Tick'seed, 
Aster,  Boneset  and  Golden-rod  line  the 
margin  of  the  woods,  fill  the  lanes  and 
hedge  rows  and  cover  the  hillsides.    Some 
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of  the  Tickseeds  are  very  beautiful;  with 
their  large  yellow  rays  they  look  much 
like  small  Sunflowers,  but  they  differ  from 
Sunflowers  in  their  smooth  reddish  stems, 
many  branches  and  much  divided  leaves. 
They  are  not  infrequently  called  Yellow 
Field  Daisies. 

'f  he  numerous  small  flowers  of  Boneset, 
have  no  rays  surrounding  the  closely  com- 
pact heads,  as  in  the  Tickseeds  and  Asters. 
The  fio;vers  are  usually  a  dull  white  or 
j^rayish,  but  the  species,  knovn  as  White 
Snake  Ront.  has  pure  white  Powers  while 
the  species  bearing  the  name  Mist  Flower 
has  very  pretty  blue  flowers.  The  heads 
of  Asters  usually  have  very  showy  rays 
and  present  all  shades  of  color,  varj'ing 
from  pure  white,  through  pale  and  deep 
blue,  to  violet  -and  purple.  If  there  are 
copious  rains  in  autumn  the  Asters  will 
fill  nearly  all  roadsides  and  fence  rows. 
They  are  often  found  in  company  with 
Golden-rods  and  Bonesets. 

To  study  the  individuals  of  the  com- 
posite family  one  must  know  the  meaning 
of  such  terms  as  involucre,  rays,  pappus, 
akene,  raidiate  head,  discoid  head,  and 
a  few  iDth^rs.  These  tenns  can  be  made 
clear  by  reference  to  any  elementary  Ic:;! 
of  botany. 

The  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  dealing 
with  any  plant  is  to  secure  close  observa- 
tion of  the  object  by  the  pupil.  Above  all 
else  the  child  should  be  given  an  opportun- 
ity' to  see  the  plant  as  it  stands  rooted  in  the 
soil.  More  than  half  of  the  beauty  of  a 
plant  is  lost  when  it  is  removed  from  its 
environment  to  the  school-room.  Here  is 
sufficient  excuse  for  taking  the  pupils  to  the 
.  woods  and  fields  to  study  nature. 

It  is»a  g'fcat  advJ^ntage  and  gives  greater 
zest  to  the  s^idy'.^  the  teacher  is  able  to 
aopiv  the  roram^n  English  name  to  each 
,  plant  ^tudieda  An  effort  should  be  made 
'toMiavc  thfe-pii^iU  learn  by  name  as  many 
of  tlie '  hut\mih  flowers  as  possible.  Of 
course  we  can  not  expect  to  have  a  name 
for  each  individual  species  but  we  can  soon 
learn  that  this  plant  is  an  aster,  that  a  sun- 


flower, another,  one  of  the  bonesets,  and 
still  another  is  a  species  of  tickseed  or  of 
goldenroci. 

After  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to 
recognize  the  involucre,  rays,  pappus,  akene, 
pales,  etc.,  then  much  interesting  and  val- 
uable work  can  be  done  by  comparing  one 
species  of  aster  with  another,  or  in  com- 
paring an  aster  with  goldenrod  or  with 
tickseed,  tickseed  with  sunflower,  etc.  The 
character  of  the  stems  and  leaves  should 
be  studied  as  well  as  that  of  the  flowers  and 
fruit.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  other 
plants  mentioned  above;  all  characteristics 
of  stem,  leaf,  flower  and  fruit  are  to  be 
noted  and  comparisons  and  contrasts  made. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  introduce  too 
many  technical  terms. 

There  are  a  few  species  of  rare  autumn 
flowers  of  exceeding  beauty  that  I  wish 
every  teacher  and  pupil  of  the  schools  of  In- 
diana might  become  acquainted  with. 
They  are  the  blue-closed  and  the  fringed 
gentian,  the  great  blue  and  the  cardinal 
lobelia,  the  turtle  head  and  the  pfurple- 
fringed  orchis.  Rich  moist  woods  is  the 
favorable  locality  for  these  beautiful  flow- 
ers. I  will  attempt  no  description;  any 
of  them  will  attract  attention  at  once  when 
met. 

Another  abundant  and  very  valuable 
source  of  nature  study  material  is  that  of 
insects.  Every  child  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  insect  transformation,  the  various 
changes  from  larva  to  nmture  insect.  The 
larvae  of  dragon  flies,  moths  and  butter- 
flies may  easily  be  collected  and  their  trans- 
formations easily  observed.  Place  in  a  glass 
fruit  jar  the  caterpillars  of  any  moth  or 
butterfly,  put  into  the  jar  every  day  a  few 
fresh  leaves  on  which  the  caterpillars  feed, 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  thin  cloth, 
fine  wire  screen  or  perforated  paper  and  the 
process  of  transformation  may  be  very  eas- 
ily observed.  When  fresh  leaves  are  put 
into  the  jar  the  old  undevoured  leaves 
should  be  removed.  Numerous  species  of 
caterpillars  may  be  collected  from  nearly 
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all  the  common  shade  and  fruit  trees,  grape 
vines,  honeysuckle,  parsnip,  celery,  smart- 
weed,  sassafras,  milkweed,  prickly  ash  and 
willow. 

By  examining  the  large  bunches  of  wax 
that  ooze  from  the  peach,  plum  or  wild- 
cherry  trees  there  will  often  be  found  im- 
bedded in  the  wax  the  chrysalis  of  one  of 
the  borers.  By  removing  the  wax  mass  an 
opening  will  usually  be  found  just  beneath. 
By  means  of  a  sharp  penknife  ope  may  be 
able  to  remove  from  this  opening  the  white 
grub-like  larva  of  the  borer  moth. 

Procure  a  tomato  "worm,"  or  caterpillar. 
Place  it  in  a  glass  fruit  jar  half  full  of 
earth.  Feed  it  fresh  tomato  leaves  and 
after  a  time  it  will  cease  to  eat  and  finally 
bur>^  itself  in  the  earth.  In  four  or  five 
days  pour  the  earth  out  of  the  jar  and  see 
the  large  brown  chrysalis  into  which  the 
caterpillar  has  changed.  Should  you  find  a 
tomato  moth  caterpillar  with  the  little 
white  cocoons  of  the  Ichneumon  fly  at- 
tached to  its  body  place  the  caterpillar  in  a 
glass  jar  and  cover  the  top  with  a  thin 
cloth.  If  the  flies  have  not  already 
emerged  from  their  cocoons  in  a  few  daj's 


the  jar  may  contain  a  considerable  swarm 
of  the  Ichneumons. 

From  the  parnsip  or  celery  in  the  garden 
procure  some  of  the  black  and  green  barred 
caterpillars.  Note  that  when  disturbed  a 
forked  organ  resembling  horns  is  suddenly 
thrust  out  from  near  the  forward  end  of 
the  body.  At  the  same  time  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odor  can  be  detected  emanating 
from  the  caterpillar.  If  placed  in  a  glass 
jar  and  fed  they  may  be  seen  after  a  time 
to  creep  up  the  side  of  the  jar,  fasten  the 
hind  feet  by  means  of  a  little  tuft  of  silk, 
spin  a  loose  loop  and  pass  the  head  into  it. 
After  remaining  quiet  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen hours  the  caterpillar's  skin  splits  open 
at  the  head  and  is  gradually  worked  back 
to  the  feet  by  movements  of  the  body.  Here 
it  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  leaving  the 
dark  brown  chrysalis  swinging  \n  its  silken 
hammock.  From  this  chrysalis  may  emerge 
in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  the  beautiful 
black  and  yellow  asterias  butterfly. 

The  teacher  will  never  need  to  search 
for  material  of  this  character  if  the  child- 
ren are  informed  that  caterpillars  are 
wanted  for  study. 


SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Reply  to  Professor  Atwater,  Before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Superintendents  of  Schools 

in  Chicago,  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  the   Department  of 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Boston,  Mass. 


j^^HE  study  of  hygiene,  with  physiolo- 
%.  J  gy  enough  to  make  the  hygiene  in- 
telligible, has  been  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  this  country.  It  is 
diflScult  to  understand  why  any  one  should 
oppose  it.  True  this  study  has  been  made 
compulsory  for  all  pupils  in  all  schools  and 
the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other 
narcotics  is  a  compulsory  part  of  the  study. 
But  our  boys  and  girls  must  live  in  their 
bodies  as  long  as  they  stay  in  this  world,  and 
they  need  to  be  taught  how  to  take  such 
care  of  them  that  those  bodies  will  be 
strong,  beautiful  servants  of  the  mind,  in- 


stead of  the  mind  being  the  servant  of  weak 
bodies  and  debasing  appetites.  There  are 
no  dangers  in  the  ambushed  paths  of  life 
which  the  children  of  this  land  need  more 
to  be  warned  against  than  those  attending 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 
cotics. Tlie  representatives  of  sevent>'- 
three  millions  of  the  American  people  in 
Congress  and  state  legislatures  assembled, 
realizing  this,  have  enacted  these  temper- 
ance physiology  laws  because  they  believe 
that  individual  and  public  good  demanded 
it.  As  there  should  be  as  much  intelligent 
apprehension  of  what  is  right  and  wise  in 
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education  and  morals  in  this  body  as  is 
usually  found  in  a  legislature,  we  should 
be  able  to  count  upon  the  co-operation  of 
all  good  men  and  women  in  the  offices  you 
hold  as  executors  of  the  laws. 

But  we  are  asked  to  discuss  this  morning 
only  the  paper  of  Professor  Atwater.  He 
would  have  us  teach  that  alcohol  is  a  ^ood 
and  not  a  poison.  If  it  be  true  that  alcohol 
is  a  food,  then  we  should  so  teach.  At  this 
point  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  aspersion 
thrown  upon  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  pursuit  of  this  study 
in  our  schools,  that  is  more  absolutely  un- 
just than  is  the  accusation  that  for  effect 
we  want  untruth  about  alcohol  taught 
We  arertiot  so  idiotic.  The  man  who  makes 
this  accusation,  if  he  is  candid,  thereby 
shows  that  he  docs  not  understand  his 
times.  The  educated  women  of  today  are 
keeping  step  with  their  brothers  in  knowl- 
edge. They  have  been  to  college.  As  stu- 
dents and  investigators  they  know  almost 
as  much  as  you  gentlemen.  Almost,  I  say, 
lest  you  should  deem  it  disrespectful  if  full 
equality  in  attainment  should  be  claimed. 

Professor  Atwater  quoted  a  woman  as 
asking  "Wouldn't  it  be  right  in  teaching  a 
boy  against  alcohol  to  deceive  him  until  his 
character  is  formed  ?" 

That  woman  and  her  question  must  have 
eraianated  from  the  brain  fog  of  some  op- 
poser  to  scientific  temperance  education 
who  was  trying  to  find  out  for  himself 
whether  three  glasses  of  whisky  or  a 
bottle  of  rhine  wine  is  isodynamic  with 
certain  aipoi.n's  of  sugar,  fat  and  starch. 
She  decs  not  belong  in  our  lar.ks. 

The  advocates  of  scientific  temperance 
education  in  en:  puh!ic  schools  know  tliat 
their  cause  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
truth.  They  also  know  that  "Truth  alone 
is  strong  and  that  around  her  stand  beauti- 
ful, tall  angels  to  shield  and  guard  her 
from  all  wrong." 

"The  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  is  no 
vain  promise. 

If  teaching  the  children  of  this  country 
that  alcohol  is  a  food  will  be  teaching  them 
truth,  then  it  will  eventuate  in  good  to  the 


individual,  to  the  home,  to  society  and  to 
citizenship. 

If  the  crime,  misery,  poverty  and  mad- 
ness that  have  heretofore  resulted  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  are  only  m5rths, 
then  let  them  be  dispelled  and  give  place  to 
this  old  new  story  of  alcohol  a  food.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  accept  nothing  but 
positive  proof  at  this  point,  the  issue  is  too 
great.  Assumption  and  assertion  amount 
to  nothing  juggling  with  definitions  to 
worse  than  nothing. 

"An3'thing  that  nourishes  the  body  with- 
out injuring  it." 

That  is  what  tlie  people  understand  by  a 
food.  It  is  a  good,  honest  definition,  ac- 
cepted by  sincere  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
scientific  ranks.  Is  alcohol  a  food  and  shall 
we  so  teach  the  children?  is  the  question 
before  us. 

Professor  At^^'ater,  as  I  understand  it, 
bases  his  claim  of  food  value  in  alcohol  on 
his  experiments  made  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. The  story  of  these  experiments 
was  first  given  to  the  public  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1899.  The  thoughtful  people  of 
this  country  were  startled  to  receive  news- 
paper reports  of  his  claim  that  he  had 
proved  that  alcohol  when  taken  in  the 
amount  usually  found  in  three  glasses  of 
whiskey  or  one  bottle  of  rhine  wine  per  day 
is  as  much  food  as  sugar,  fat  and  starch, 
and  therefore  the  pulpit,  platform,  Sunday 
school  and  public  school  are  in  error  in 
teaching  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  and  not  a 
food. 

These  and  similar  declarations  always 
accompanied  with  attacks  on  the  scientific 
temperance  teaching  appeared  and  reap- 
peared with  variations  in  the  new^spapers  of 
the  land  for  well-night  five  months  before 
a  scrap  of  other  evidence  was  given  the 
public  in  proof  of  these  remarkable  state- 
ments which  are  at  variance  with  some  of 
the  best  and  latest  utterances  of  modem 
science. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  nearly  five 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  news- 
paper campaign  on  this  subject,  Professor 
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Atwatcr's  Bulletin  No.  69  was  given  to  the 
public  containing  his  Arst  official  report  of 
these  much  vaunted  experiments.  Accom- 
panying this  bulletin  was  his  circular  No. 
357,  which  was  sent  to  the  press  of  the 
country  for  publication.  The  last  sentence 
of  this  circular  says,  "The  Bulletin  is  very 
technical  and  not  for  general  distribution." 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  culture  of  Mid- 
dletown,  happily  outside  of  that  city  there 
are  in  the  United  States  some  other  people 
who  are  able  to  understand  technicalities 
and  therefore  to  study  this  bulletin  with 
its  tables.  Its  accompanying  circular  No. 
357  contains  the  deductions  drawn  from 
the  experiments  described  in  the  bulle- 
tin. These  deductions  are  exactly  what 
I  understood  Professor  Aatwater  to  state 
from  this  platform  yesterday,  viz.,  1st, 
That  in  the  case  of  the  man  experimented 
upon  "the  alcohol  taken  was  oxidized  in 
the  body  liberating  heat  and  energy." 

To  that  I  reply.  Other  well-known  and 
violent  poisons,  as  muscarine,  morphia,  etc., 
are  oxidized  in  the  body,  liberating  heat  and 
energy,  but  other  bad  effects  show  that 
such  oxidation  proves  nothing  in  their 
favor,  neither  does  it  in  the  case  of  alcohol. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  morphia  or 
muscarine  foods  because  when  taken  they 
are  oxidized  in  the  body.  It  is  equally  so 
to  make  a  like  claim  for  alcohol.  It  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  effects  of  a  substance  that 
must  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  it 
is  a  food  or  a  poison.  To  state  the  fact 
that  alcohol  liberates  in  the  body  heat  and 
energy,  and  to  say  in  that  connection  no 
more  of  its  heat  and  energy  producing  pow- 
er IS  to  state  half  truths.  An  increased 
number  of  heat  units  are  evolved  by  alcohol 
but  at  the  same  time  it  so  paralyzes  the 
nerves  in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  that 
an  unnatural  amount  of  blood  rushing  to 
the  surface  is  thereby  cooled  and  more  heat 
is  radiated  from  the  body  of  the  drinker 
than  alcohol  liberates.  These  easily  dem- 
onstrated facts  leave  alcohol  no  place  what- 
ever as  a  fuel  food.  The  energy  that  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  body  liberates  is 


of  brief  duration  and  is  under  such  poor 
nerve  control  that  working  ability  as  a 
whole  is  so  much  impaired  by  alcohol  that 
business  today  demands  total  abstinence  of 
its  employees.  Therefore  both  science  and 
experience  deny  to  alcohol  any  food  value 
as  a  supporter  of  energy.  The  third  point 
stated  in  the  circular  is  exactly  what  I  un- 
derstood Professor  Atwater  to  state  here 
yesterday  concerning  the  man  experimented 
on,  viz..  That  alcohol  given  to  this  man 
protected  the  material  of  his  body  from  con- 
sumption just  as  effectively  as  correspond- 
ing amounts  of  sugar,  starch  and  fats. 
"That  is,  whether  the  body  was  at  rest  or 
at  work,  it  held  its  own  just  as  well  when 
alcohol  formed  a  part  of  the  diet  as  it  did 
wath  a  diet  without  alcohol." 

If  that  is  true,  the  tables  of  the  bulletin 
should  show  this  protection.  On  page  73 
is  table  No.  7,  where  is  recorded  its  effects 
day  by  day  as  the  man  in  the  calorimeter 
took  alcohol  for  six  successive  days. 

If  the  material  of  the  body  had  been  pro- 
tected during  that  time,  there  should  have 
been  a  plus  sign  before  the  column  of  nitro- 
gen, showing  that  the  man  did  not  lose 
protein,  but  we  find  the  contrary  showing 
that  the  man  lost  the  nwst  valuable  of  all 
body  material  each  day  he  took  the  alcohol. 

Turn  to  the  other  table,  No.  10  and  we 
find  there  was  a  slight  gain  in  protein  for 
only  one  day,  but  a  decline  the  other  days. 
These  tables  were  submitted  to  experts  in 
our  great  medical  colleges — four  colleges, 
quite  as  large,  quite  as  important  and  quite 
as  well  qualified  to  do  original  work  as 
our  friends  at  Middletown.  I  read  here 
from  the  report  of  Professor  C.  A.  Herter, 
who  is  not  simply  a  chemist  but  a  physician 
and  professor  of  pathological  chemistry  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  schools  New 
York  City. 

Professor  Herter  says,  "One  fails  to  find 
any  support  for  the  view  that  alcohol  pro- 
tected the  material  of  the  body  like  sugar, 
fats  or  starch,  in  the  report  of  Professor 
Atwater,  according  to  his  own  figures. 
Those  in   experiment   No.   7,   where  417 
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grams  of  potein  were  given  in  four  days, 
show  that  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen  equi- 
valent to  48.2  grains  of  protein.  In  anoth- 
er alcoholic  experiment,  No.  10,  there  is  a 
similar  though  somewhat  smaller  loss  of 
nitrogen.  One  is  therefore  compelled  to 
admit  that  these  experiments  do  not  sup* 
port  this  third  conclusion  of  Professor  At- 
water." 

Please  remember  that  it  is  on  that  third 
conclusion  that  the  professor's  argument 
mainly  rests  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  but  that 
conclusion  is  not  sustained  for  his  own  fig- 
ures in  the  report  of  his  experiment  show 
that  the  alcohol  did  not  protect  the  most 
impoitant  material  of  the  body  from  waste. 

This  view  of  Professor  Herter,  M.  D., 
is  supported  by  Professor  Seneca  Egbert, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology  in  one  of 
the  great  medical  colleges  in  Philadelphia 
and  also  by  Professor  Frank  Woodbury, 
M.  D.,  a  well  known  writer  on  therapeu- 
tics, who  is  connected  with  another  of  the 
medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia.  This 
pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  entitled, 
"An  Appeal  to  Truth,"  contains  like  testi- 
mony from  Winfield  S.  Hall,  M.  D.,  a 
professor  of  phj'siology  in  one  of  the  medical 
colleges  in  this  city,  Chicago. 

\'ou  will  recall  that  the  ten  experiments 
described  in  Bulletin  69  are  Professor*s  At- 
water's  only  published  data  upon  which 
rests  his  claim  of  a  food  value  for  alcohol. 
In  only  two  of  these  expewm^ents  was 
the  man  given  alcohol,  and  in  both  of  these, 
he  lost  most  valuable  body  material ;  there- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  inasmuch 
as  this  testimony  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  centuries,  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiously recommend  that  the  children  of  this 
country  be  taught  that  alcohol  is  a  food. 

It  was  said  on  this  platform  yesterday 
that  we  claim  that  "alcohol  in  the  smallest 
quantity  always  does  harm."  I  challenge 
anyone  to  find  such  a  statement  in  any  of 
the  endorsed  physiologies.  What  we  do 
say  IS,  that  because  alcohol  is  a  narcotic  a 
little  has  the  power  to  create  an  uncontroll- 
abk  and  destructive  appetite  for  more  and 
therefore  a  little  is  always  dangerous.     No 


one  can  deny  that  statement.  It  is  as  un- 
deniable as  the  law  of  gravitation  and  no- 
body has  ever  brought  a  scrap  of  proof  that 
controverts  it.  Two  facts,  first,  that  alco- 
hol is  a  narcotic,  and  second,  that  it  has  like 
other  narcotics  a  cumulative  attraction  for 
itself,  are  the  two  fundamental  scientific 
reasons  for  total  abstinence. 

I  thank  God  and  take  courage  for  the 
republic  as  I  remember  the  millions  of 
children  in  our  land  who  are  being  taught 
these  reasons. 

And  now  with  regard  to  that  English  as- 
sertion about  alcohol  not  being  a  poison 
quoted  here  yesterday  and  said  to  have 
been  signed  by  certain  physiologists.  If  I 
do  not  give  it  exactly  Professor  Atwater 
will  please  correct  me  to  the  best  of  my 
recolection  it  was  that, 

"When  taken  in  quantities  and  ways  that 
cause  no  injurious  effect  alcohol  cannot  be 
called  a  pdson." 

There  is  probably  not  a  brain  worker  in 
this  presence  who  has  not  had  strychnine 
prescribed  for  him  by  the  doctor.  If  it 
acted  upon  you  as  it  does  upon  me,  you  took 
it  "in  quantities  and  ways  that  cause  no  in- 
jurious effects."  But  you  would  not  there- 
fore say  that  strychnine  is  not  a  poison.  It 
is  special  pleading  to  attempt  such  a  claim 
in  the  case  of  alcohol. 

Out  of  the  over  thirty  endorsed  text- 
books on  temperance  physiology  in  our  list 
there  are  three  that  were  written  some  six- 
teen years  ago  that  make  statements  that 
can  be  distorted.  Please  note  I  say  "can  be 
distorted*'  into  meaning  that  alcohol  is  not 
oxidized  in  the  system.  Two  of  those  books 
are  being  revised — the  third  is  practically 
out  of  use.  For  the  other  endorsed  books 
which  the  professor  attacked,  it  can  in  all 
truthfulness  be  said  that  they  are  as  accur- 
ate in  statement  and  pedagogical  in  con- 
struction as  are  any  other  school  text-books 
now  in  use.  They  have  been  again  and 
again  submitted  to  the  best  scientific  author- 
ities with  the  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
be  pointed  out  and  every  suggestion  that 
truth  warrants  has  been  and  ever  will  be 
incorporated  in  them. 
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Other  points  I  would  gladly  reply  to  but 
my  time  has  almost  expired. 

In  closing  please  allow  me  to  say  you 
have  criticised  our  methods  in  securing  the 
legislation  that  makes  this  study  compul- 
sory. Those  methods  have  been  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  final  tribunal,  the  source  of 
power  under  our  government,  the  people. 
They  the  people  have  instructed  their  law- 
makers to  pass  these  laws.  You  think  we 
should  have  withdrawn  our  endeavors 
when  we  saw  that  arty  school  men  ob- 
jected. We  would  gladly  have  done  so  if 
you  could  have  assured  us  that  the  tempta- 
tions our  children  will  meet  in  life  will  be 
so  withdrawn  as  to  leave  no  call  for  this 
warning  education.  You  complain  of  our 
persistence.  There  is  nothing  more  persis- 
tent than  Mother  Love  when  the  child  is 


in  peril.  As  to  the  personal  allusions  I  will 
only  say  that  I  have  long  since  ceased  try- 
ing to  defend  my  co-workers  and  myself  in 
this  cause.  Whoever  attempts  to  advocate 
an  unwelcome  truth  that  rebukes  a  popular 
evil  will  find  he  is  treading  the  paths 
martyrs  have  trod.  Such  an  one  will  be 
battle-scarred.  I  make  no  apology  in  this 
presence  for  having  been  somewhat  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  condition  in  the 
United  States  that  places  sixteen  million  of 
our  school  children  tinder  temperance  edu- 
cation laws.  No  one  could  do  that  with- 
out meeting  opposition  and  of  the  kind  that 
will  turn  and  strike  back.  To  this  I  make 
no  reply.  A  nation  saved  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  strong  drink  through  its  schools  and 
school  children  will  be  the  abundant  re- 
ward. 


TEACHING  LANGUAGE 


Aima  B.  Morton,  John  Worthy  Manual  Training  School,  Chicago 


HANGUAGE  in  a  restricted  sense  is 
the  expression  of  ideas  through 
words.  Thinking  and  speaking, 
therefore  are  closely  connected.  The  idea 
creates  the  language  and  the  language  cre- 
ates the  idea ;  for  just  as  the  idea  has  the 
power  to  reveal  itself  through  the  word,  so 
the  language  has  the  power  to  call  up  the 
ideas  of  the  speaker  in  the  hearer.  Anyone 
who  knows  the  close  connection  between 
though.t  and  speech  and  realizes  that  the 
bulk  of  our  thought  is  inaudible  speech  and 
that  speech  is  only  thinking  aloud,  will  ad- 
mit that  the  development  of  the  mind  and 
that  of  the  language-sense  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  for  that  reason  must  never  be  separated 
in  teaching. 

From  this  follows  conclusively  that  and 
why  language  in  the  public  schools  is  the 
first,  the  most  important,  but  also  the  most 
difficult  of  all  studies.  As  a  foundation,  a 
condition  and  a  means  of  conveying  ideas, 
language  comes  first  of  all.  As  ever)rthing 
is  in  language,  so  language  exerts  its  form- 


ing influence  upon  everything;  it  enriches 
the  mind  with  perceptions  and  ideas,  it  calls 
up  sensations  and  through  these  dominates 
the  will.  But  just  as  important  as  lan- 
guage is  as  a  means  for  mind-development, 
so  difficult  and  extensive  is  also  the  study  of 
it. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  scope  of  lan- 
guage-instruction, we  must  first  ask  about 
its  aim.  For  the  public  school  this  is  two- 
fold: 

1st.  the  pupil  must  learn  to  understand 
in  language  the  expressed  ideas  of  others, 
and  2d.  he  must  learn  to  express  his  own 
ideas  in  a  clear  and  intelligent  manner. 

Both  of  these  ends  to  be  accomplished 
niust  be  taken  in  a  restricted  sense.  No 
philological  or  philosophical  understanding 
is  required,  nor  are  works  of  a  special,  pro- 
fessional character  to  be  understood.  The 
public  school  has  accomplished  its  aim,  if  it 
enables  its  pupils  to  read  popularly  written 
works  successfully.  Regarding  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas,  the  ready  use  of  language, 
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enough  has  been  done  when  the  pupil  can 
express  his  ideas,  in  a  simple  and  clear  man- 
ner, about  things  within  his  sphere. 

A  second  observation,  touching  upon  the 
aim  of  language-instruction,  may  find  its 
place  here.  In  language  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  contents  of  the  ideas  and  the  form 
of  the  expression.  In  so  far  as  instruction 
deals  with  the  contents  of  the  language, 
with  the  idea,  all  instruction  is  language- 
instruction,  and  this  explains  the  obligation 
of  the  teacher,  in  all  studies,  to  enrich  and 
elucidate  that  already  obtained  by  always 
combining  the  idea  with  the  proper  form 
for  it.  From  this  language-instruction  in 
the  broader  sense,  the  language-instruction 
proper,  distinguishes  itself  in  so  far  as  the 
teacher,  in  the  latter,  starts  with  the  lorm, 
confines  himself  more  exclusively  to  the 
form,  and  as  regards  the  objects,  does  not 
move  in  a  definite  field  of  knowledge.  For 
this  reason  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  teacher  gives  a  lesson  in  ob- 
jects or  in  forms,  i.  e.,  in  language.  Ex- 
plaining for  instance  the  synonyms  convic- 
tion and  opinion,  he  touches  upon  phychol- 
ogy,  distinguishing  between  lethargy, 
drowsiness  torpor,  stupor,  swoon  and  trance 
physiology  is  involved.  It  is  a  language 
question  only  in  so  far  as  the  teacher  seeks 
to  show,  why  just  that  and  no  other  word 
has  been  used.  Often  words  are  spoken  of, 
where  ideas  or  objects  are  meant.  As  the 
public  school  can  do  little  in  the  way  ol 
etymology,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  satisfied 
if  he  can  make  the  pupil  intuitively  feel 
why  a  certain  word  represents  appropriate- 
ly a  certain  idea,  and  no  other.  This  does 
not  mtean,  however,  that  language^ense 
should  not  be  developed  into  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  language.  Language  teachers 
here  :neet  with  fewer  obstacles  than  those 
in  Germany  and  France,  for  instance, 
where  besides  the  cultured  language  a  dia- 
lect exists,  which  has  to  be  undone-  first 
before  anything  of  value  can  be  secured. 
Where  we  here  fall  behind  is  in  a  good  set 
of  readers  and  language-exercises;  in  the 
languages  mentioned  above  carefully 
thought  out  and  worked  Out  reading  and 


language-exercises  are  plentiful.  Here 
mere  and  dry  grammar  often  passes  as  lan- 
guage; it  is  no  more  than  the  skeleton  of 
it.  And  skeletons  are  never  attractive. 
Time  was  when  the  practical  aim  of  lan- 
guage instruction  was  sacrificed  for  the  so- 
called  formal  development  by  means  of 
grammar.  The  fact  that  healthy  mind- 
development  was  also  and  more  readily 
secured  by  another  kind  of  language-instruc- 
tion, and  that  language  cannot  be  learned 
through  the  study  of  granmiar,  was  over- 
looked. No  matter  how  much  you  may 
experiment  upon  and  galvanize  a  skeleton, 
it  will  never  be  a  living  organism.  What 
was  studied  in  dead  languages  in  gymnasia 
(where  formal  grammar  is  a  prominent 
part  of  language)  now  became  the  fashion 
also  in  studying  the  mother  tongue.  Many 
grammatical  rules  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  exceptions  from  the  rules  were  mem- 
orized; declinations  and  conjugations  were 
daily  fare  and  tlie  memory  of  the  pupils 
was  stocked  with  ideas  and  hallow  phrases 
without  any  value.  The  era  of  these  evil 
aberrations  has  fortunately  passed  out  of 
existence  (?).  We  understand  today  that 
a  pupil  may  be  able  to  recite  all  grammati- 
cal rules  and  definitions  and  yet  not  mas- 
ter the  language.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  thinking  and  philosophizing  about 
a  language  (grammar)  only  becomes  val- 
uable after  the  pupil  has  reached  a  certain 
maturity  and  experience  in  thinking  in  the 
language.  Not  the  grammatical  and  theo- 
retical knowledge,  but  the  practical  ability 
through  exercise  must  be  paramount.  As 
the  study  of  the  piano  does  not  begin  with 
the  theory  of  music  or  the  theory  of  chords 
and  modulations,  so  language-instruction  is 
not  begun  with  grammar,  the  theory  of  the 
language.  Language  can  be  learned  only 
through  the  use  of  language,  and  by  creat- 
ing language-sense  and  language-conscious- 
ness. 

Understanding  language,  then,  in  the 
elementary  school  comprises: 

a.  Conversation  about  things  and  ob- 
jects within  the  child's  sphere  of  compre- 
hension ; 
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b.  Treatment  of  appropriate  literature; 

c.  The  di£Ferent  language-forms. 

The  ready  use  of  language  by  the  child 
is  brought  about  by 

a.  Conversational  exercises  in  the  object 
lessons  and  in  regard  to  the  reading  lessons ; 

b.  Reading  and  memorizing  of  appro- 
priate material,  both  poetry  and  prose ; 

c.  Exercises  in  copying  from  the  reader ; 

d.  Stylistic  exercises  and 

e.  Instruction  in  grammar. 
Language  instruction  then  divides  itself 

into: 

A.  Object  lessons  ist  objects  present; 
2d  objects  absent;  3d  abstractions. 

B.  Reading. 

C.  Composition. 

D.  Granunar. 

E.  Orthography. 

In  regard  to  object  lessons  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  first  come  always  objects  that 
can  be  brought  into  the  school-room  so  as 
to  insure  direct  sense-perception,  the  basis 
of  all  learning.  From  these  the  basal  ideas, 
as  dimensions,  color,  number,  weight,  time, 
distance,  etc.,  must  be  derived,  put  into 
simple  sentences  and  these  in  all  fonns,  af- 
firmative, negative,  interrogative,  exclam- 
atory, etc.  These  are  only  conversational 
exercises;  production,  not  reproduction. 
Writing  and  reading  will  receive  more  at- 
tention only  after  the  first  six  months  have 
the  third  stage  of  objects — lessons  only  ab- 
reading  and  writing  and  the  correlation 
thereof  may  be  attacked  and  the  second 
stage  of  object  lessons  begun ;  objects  absent 
or  represented  on  pictures.  The  same  basal 
ideas  will  come  again,  only  more  worked 
out  and  approaching  the  abstract,  while  in 
the  third  stage  of  object-lessons  only  ab- 
stract ideas  are  treated  of.  As  to  the  pic- 
tures to  be  used  in  objects-lessons,  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  and  a  good 
s^t  of  large  pictures,  especially  made  for  the 
object-lessons  in  the  first  three  grades,  is 
still  to  appear.  In  reading,  the  graded  sys- 
tem has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  for  the 
most  used  readers,  those  of  Appleton,  still 
give  only  about  four  readers  for  eight 
grades;   while  every  grade  should  have  its 


own  distinct  reader.  Many  of  the  lessons 
fail  to  interest  the  pupil  and  seem  rather 
sleep-inducing.  Lessons  in  the  reader  as  to 
how  the  pupil  should  read,  touching  upon 
the  tone,  rhythm',  etc.,  are  of  little  value. 
Let  the  teacher  read  and  show  how  i^ 
should  be  done.  I  have  noticed  that  child- 
ren in  the  schools  of  Paris,  France,  are  far 
ahead  of  ours  in  the  way  of  reading.  Our 
fourth  reader  here  is  there  easily  read  at  the 
'beginning  of  the  third  grade.  This  is  on 
account  of  a  different  method  employed 
there,  i.  e.,  the  sentence-method.  Spelling, 
involving  much  time  and  labor,  is  taken  up 
only  later.  The  word  and  the  sentence  as  a 
unit  are  given,  recognized,  imaged,  pro- 
nounced, written  and  read.  The  vast 
amount  of  spelling  we  do,  with  few  results, 
is  of  little  value.  The  Germans  are  little 
better  off,  learning  to  read  there,  is,  like 
here,  a  laborious  process.  The  peculiarity 
in. France  is  that  this  is  about  the  only  no- 
ticeable point  in  which  the  schools  there 
are  ahead  of  ours  and  the  German  schools, 
no  doubt  due  to  a  different  and  a  better 
method. 

After  the  teacher  has  read  the  lesson  to 
the  class,  the  pupils  are  called  on  at  ran- 
dom to  read.  Errors  are  corrected,  by  the 
pupils,  never  by  the  teacher.  Before  read- 
ing a  lesson,  all  difficult  words  and  pass- 
ages in  that  lesson  must  be  first  explained 
in  a  separate  lesson.  After  this  and  the 
reading  has  been  finished  the  contents  are 
given  by  the  pupils  orally  first  and  verbally 
next  as  an  excellent  exercise  in  free  compo- 
sition, so  that  each  lesson,  for  instance,  in 
any  reader  will  necessitate  five  lessons  in 
the  school-room :  ist  explanation  of  all  dif- 
ficult words  and  phrases ;  2d  reading  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils ;  3d  copying  for  spelling ; 
4th  oral  reproduction ;  5th  verbal  reproduc- 
tion. Each  of  these  lessons  will  fully  re- 
quire 45  minutes  each. 

Silent  reading  has  no  place  in  the  school- 
room, where  the  teacher  has  only  one  divi- 
sion ;  it  is  of  little  value  and  may  be  done 
just  as  well  at  home,  saving  so  much  time 
in  the  school-room  for  a  real  recitation. 
Silent  reading  may  be  quite  convenient  for 
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a  lazy  teacher,  but  it  is  singularly  unpro- 
ductive of  any  educational  value  for  the 
pupil. 

Newspapers  should  not  be  read  in  school ; 
for  they  contain  many  articles  which  the 
pupils  in  elementary  schools  should  never 
see.  Only  carefully  selected  and  cut-out 
articles  may  be  brought  into  the  school- 
room. The  newspaper  proper  was  never 
meant  and  intended  for  the  school-room; 
we  can  find  in  our  literature  purer  and 
more  ideal  and  desirable  material  for  read- 
ing. 

The  third  point,  free  composition,  fur- 
nishes the  best  means  for  testing  the  pro- 
gress and  development  reached  in  language- 
instruction.  "Correct  writing,  accurate 
speech,  proper  reading  and  good  listening 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  mental  activity  of  the 
pupil;  the  intelligence  is  stimulated,  the 
language  assumes  definite  proportions,  ideas 
are  developed  and  the  mind  is  admirally 
self-active."    (Herder). 

Herein  lies  expressed  clearly  the  aim  and 
utility  of  stylistic  exercises.  The  necessity 
of  these  exercises  follows  out  of  the  aim  of 
language-teaching,  namely  the  intelligent 
understanding  and  use  of  the  mother  ton- 
gue. The  latter  is  chiefly  brought  about  by 
having  the  pupils  express  their  ideas  in  writ- 
ing. The  utility  of  stylistic  exercises,  how- 
ever, lies  not  only  in  the  field  of  language. 
It  is  a  practical  school  for  logic,  for  they 
compel  the  pupil  to  master  the  subject  be- 
fore he  can  write  on  it  and  bring  light  and 
order  into  his  thoughts.  His  apperceptions 
reach  the  ideal.  The  pupil  is  accustomed  to 
mental  discipline,  to  independence  and  per- 
severance; for  they  require  exertion  in 
gathering  thought.  They  strengthen  and 
increase  the  information  already  gained  by 
the  pupil.  They  furnish  the  necessary 
preparation  for  social  life. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  bring  children  to  correctly 
express  their  thoughts.  Only  careful  and 
continued  effort  will  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result.  Why  does,  for  instance,  arith- 
metic in  most  schools,  give  better  results, 
than    language    teaching,    especially   as    to 


stylistic  accomplishments?  In  arithmetic  a 
limited  number  of  ideas,  forms  and  connec^ 
tions  suffice.  To  obtain  a  good  style  in 
writing,  however,  a  much  greater  number 
is  required  in  addition  to  handling  theni 
correctly.  Style,  besides,  is  more  a  matter 
of  intuition,  of  feeling,  of  personality.  This 
explains  the  greater  difficulty  to  successful- 
ly teach  and  acquire  language. 

Direct  causes,  working  conjointly  with 
this  peculiarity,  are:  1st  Lack  of  exercises 
in  verbally  expressing  ideas,  and  for  this 
so  much  needed  oral  preparation ;  2d  These 
exercises  are  not  sufficiently  correlated  with 
other  studies.  Jacotot's  "All  is  in  all" 
(Tout  en  tout)  is  here  directly  applicable; 
3d  Too  often  production  is  required  of 
young  pupils,  where  only  good  reproduction 
should  be  asked.  The  first  point  is  of  im- 
portance. "Never  attempt  flying  without 
wings"  may  be  remembered  here.  If  you 
desire  to  give  your  pupils  the  necessary 
preparation  for  verbally  expressing  their 
ideas,  then  from  the  first  school-day  on  cor- 
rect answers  in  all  studies  must  be  insisted 
upon.  Secondly,  the  ability  to  use  language 
as  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  the  imparting 
of  a  rich  vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases 
must  be  fostered  through  intelligent  read- 
ing, reproduction  of  what  has  been  read, 
orally  and  then  verbally,  through  memoriz- 
ing prose  and  poetry,  through  recitations  of 
what  has  been  taught,  not  memorized  from 
the  text-books  and  through  special  study  of 
words,  expressions  and  their  corrections. 
Then,  finally,  there  can  be  no  production, 
expression  of  one's  own  thoughts,  without 
something  definite  to  express,  i.  e.,  positive 
knowledge,  imparted  by  a  lively  instructor. 

The  first  of  these  requirements  is  often 
sinned  against ;  as  long  as  the  pupil  gives  a 
tolerably  correct  answer  or  correct  in  sub- 
stance, it  is  approved  of,  let  go  and  thus 
sanctioned.  The  good  is  here  the  enemy 
of  the  best.  Everj'^  lesson  in  all  studies 
must  at  the  same  time  be  a  language  lesson. 
The  second  point,  the  necessity  for  impart- 
ing a  vocabulary  of  words  and  language- 
forms,  is  best  subserved  through  appropriat- 
ing good   language-models.     The   task   of 
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language-instruction  is  to  impart  language. 
Now  all  kinds  of  words  and  sentence-con- 
nections from  a  few  examples  may  be  stud- 
ied, without  doing  much  gpod,  because  they 
remain  isolated  and  bear  no  connection  to 
others;  they  should  be  integral  parts  and 
characteristic  of  the  whole ;  this,  the  whole 
will  be  taken  up  with  real  interest  by  the 
pupil.  The  separated  forms  and  turns  are 
more  readily  assimilated,  when  the  whole, 
the  origin  of  it,  is  never  lost  sight  of  or  al- 
ways returned  to  as  the  fountain-head.  Re- 
peated reading,  discussion  and  memorizing 
of  models  of  prose  and  poetry  cannot  be 
enough  recommended.  Not  the  multa,  but 
the  multum,  however,  must  here  produce 
the  desired  result.  Nor  does  it  suffice  to  sim- 
ply know  the  words  and  expressions.  The 
pupil  must  have  the  ability  to  handle  them. 
Exercises,  leading  up  to  this,  may  be  made 
and  given  in  any  number.  They  must  be 
twofold:  1st  they  must  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity,  to  express  in  words  what  he 
has  observed  (object,  quality,  general  char- 
acter or  relation) ;  2d  making  the  pupil 
state  in  different  forms  whac  has  been  stated 
by  others.  To  these  two  categories  be- 
long; 1st  employ  given  words  and  expres- 
sions in  sentences;  2d  stating  opposites  of 
given  words  or  ideas ;  3d  explaining  words 
or  ideas;  4th  completing  sentences;  5th 
real  meaning  for  figurative  one ;  6th  stating 
causes  or  motives  of  given  phenomena ;  7th 
changing  the  active  to  the  passive  mood  or 
vice  versa;  8th  stating  a  given  sentence  or 
expression  in  entirely  different  words.  How- 
ever, all  so-called  stylistic  exercises  do  not 
deserve  that  name.  There  is  too  much  left 
among  them  from  the  grammar  period  of 
language-instruction,  when  it  was  confi- 
dently believed  that  grammatical  and  logi- 
cal analysis  of  given  sentences  would  bring 
about  a  ready  use  and  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  language.  This  remnant  from 
the  scholastic  period  of  the  trivium  and  the 
quadrivium  is  still  left  in  the  parsing  of  to- 
day, which  is  of  little  use  for  language 
study.  Much  valuable  time  is  spent  in  this 
fruitless  endeavor.     To  st^'listic  exercises 


also  belongs  the  giving  of  detailed  accounts 
of  objects,  events  or  appliances.  A  strictly 
regular  and  graded  course  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. For  various  reasons  the  following 
one  seems  desirable. 

A.  Contents  and  form  are  given. 

a.  Reproduction  of  descriptions  with 
which,  through  repeated  reading,  the  pupil 
has  become  familiar. 

b.  Reproduction  of  story  or  description, 
read  to  the  pupils. 

c.  Description  of  an  object  after  dis- 
cussion. 

B.  Contents  and  form  given,  but  the 
latter  changing. 

a.  Grammatical  changes;  singular  and 
plural ;  change  of  person  and  time ;   direct 

and  indirect  quotation  and 

b.  Stylistic  changes;  poetry  to  prose; 
condensation  and  extension  of  a  story,  con- 
versation or  description;  changing  a  con- 
versation into  a  story,  etc. 

C.  Form  given,  contents  to  be  found. 

a.  The  description  of  the  particular  is 
given;  of  the  general  to  be  found,  as  de- 
scribing the  cherry  tree  from  a  cherry  tree. 

b.  Describing  definite  kinds  of  material, 
for  instance  plants;  1st  What  is  the  name? 
2d  Where  does  it  grow  ?  3d  When  does  it 
bloom  .^  4lh  Describe  the  parts.  5th  Utility 
or  opposite  of  the  plant. 

D.  Both  contents  and  foim  to  be  found. 
The  teacher  here  only  indicates  what  is 

wanted  or  has  the  pupils  find  and  arrange 
the  contents.  Only  that  within  the  horizon 
of  actual  experience  and  comprehension  is 
wanted. 

The  scope  of  grammar-instruction.  Con- 
forming to  the  aim  of  all  instruction,  gram- 
mar in  elementary  schools  must  be  limited 
to  what  is  practical  and  useful,  to  that 
which  leads  to  correct  utterance.  In  the 
foreground  stand;  the  parts  c(f  speech; 
nouns,  their  number,  gender  and  case;  the 
pronouns  and  their  declension  (especially 
relative  pronouns)  ;  the  verbs  with  their 
persons,  times  and  moods,  and  the  active 
and  passive  mood.  Logical  analysis  of  an 
elementary  character  must  give  insight  into 
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the  architecture  of  the  sentence.  It  teaches 
the  pupil  not  to  be  guided  by  the  final  im- 
pression of  a  thing,  but  to  subject  the  whole 
through  analysis  to  searching  criticism;  so 
that  the  value  of  an  utterance  may  be  cor- 
rectly judged  oi. 

METHOD  OF  GRAMMAR-INSTRUCTION 

a.  Strict  grading  again  must  be  insisted 
upon  here,  i.  e.,  the  different  subjects  must, 
according  to  the  difiSculty  involved,  be  so 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  that 
the  unknown  follows  the  known,  the  ab- 
stract the  concrete,  the  complex  the  simple, 
and  the  rule  the  example.  For  this  reason 
grammar  cannot  depend  upon  the  reading 
but  is  a  distinct  subject. 

b.  From  a  series  .of  examples  the  gram- 
matical rule  must  be  inductively  developed. 
These  examples  must  plainly  demonstrate 
the  ruje  but  otherwise  vary  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

c.  Rules  and  laws  so  found  must  be  con- 
stantly applied;  for  theoretical  knowledge 
of  grammar  without  practical  application 
is  like  a  blossom  without  fruit.  A  series  of 
proper  and  well  selected  examples  is  here 
indispensable. 

d.  The  insight  into  laws  of  language, 
thus  obtained,  must  be  continually  applied 
to  material  read. 

In  teaching  spelling  one  important  prin- 
ciple must  be  ever  remembered,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  has  always  been  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  results,  ob- 
tained in  teaching  spelling.  It  is  this: 
Mind-pictures  coming  in  through  the  eye, 
are  more  complete  and  distinct  than  those 
coming  in  through  the  ear.  We  see  nwre 
and  better  than  we  hear.  Spelling  then 
should  be  seen,  not  heard.  The  pupil  in- 
stead of  standing  up  and  spelling  a  word, 
to  which  hardly  ever  anyone  listens,  should 
be  at  the  blackboard  and  write  it  down. 
This   has   three   advantages   over   hearing 


spelling:  1st  The  image  created  is  more 
distinct,  and  consequently  the  impression  is 
more  lasting;  2d  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
exercise  in  writing  and  the  principle  of  cor- 
relation is  carried  out  better  and  3d  the  at- 
tention of  the  class  is  more  effectually  fo- 
cussed  upon  one  thing  and  the  class-discip- 
line is  better.  Spelling,  taught  in  this  way, 
will  be  found  to  give  as  good  results  as  any 
other  study.  More  pupils  may  be  sent  to 
the  blackboard  at  a  time,  while  the  other 
ones  watch.  Errors  are  corrected  only  by 
the  pupils.  No  sporadic  cases  or  separate 
words  are  spelled,  but  as  much  as  possible 
complete  sentences  and  the  lessons  read. 
This  is  a  powerful  stimulant  for  free  com- 
position; it  promotes  the  attention  paid  to 
the  reading-lessons,  when  the  pupils  know 
that  perhaps  the  same  or  the  next  day  the 
lesson  may  come  up  as  a  spelling  exercise  or 
dictation.  Dictations  should  be  frequent, 
always  lessons  from  tlie  reader  already  read, 
and  as  much  as  possible  corrected  by  the 
pupils  themselves  from  the  reader.  Correct 
spelling  is  largely  a  matter  of  correct  see- 
ing; it  is  arbitrary  in  a  large  degree  and 
little  subject  to  reason  or  explanation.  The 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes  proves  all  this. 
No  spelling  is  ever  heard  there ;  only  seen, 
but  deaf-mutes,  as  a  rule,  are  remarkably 
good  spellers.  In  all,  there  must  first  be 
reception,  then  reproduction  and  last  pro- 
duction. That  is:  First  seeing  the  words 
and  having  the  difficulties  explained,  then 
copying  and  dictations;  then  free  composi- 
tion. 

Special  lessons  are  required  for  the  teach- 
ing of  synonyms,  homonyms  and  paronyms. 
A  thorough  understanding  of  synonyms  es- 
pecially leads  to  self-criticism  in  style  and 
an  extensive  vocabular}%  None  of  all  these 
special  parts  of  language-instruction  can  be 
begun  in  any  one  grade,  but  the  elements  of 
all  of  them  must  be  taught  in  all  the  grades. 
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The  Queslion  of  School  Puntshnr.efits— Rolla  M.  Tr)on,  Bloonijn&toffi,  Ind. 


QUNISHMENT  is  inflicted,  not  by 
the  state  alone,  but  by  parents, 
teachers,  employers,  nulitary  and 
other  officers,  and  the  church.  Every  one 
has  to  do  with  it  in  some  form  or  other, 
either  to  inflict  upon  another,  or  have  it  in- 
flicted upon  himself.  Very  few  of  us  in 
this  life  escape  its  severe  hand,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Calvinists,  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man churches,  and  the  Evangelical  sects,  the 
severity  of  punishment  is  very  light  in  this 
world  as  compared  to  what  it  might  be  in 
the  next.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  my 
purpose  in  this  consideration  to  treat  one 
phase  of  the  subject,  not  so  much  as  to  what 
it  might  be  in  the  future,  but  as  to  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  with  a  view  of  explain- 
mg  present  conditions  and  practices  as  well 
as  suggesting  a  few  remedies. 

According  to  most  writers  upon  the  orig- 
in of  punishment,  it  originated  in  the  cus- 
tom of  individual  and  family  revenge,  but 
Dr.  Westcrmark,  a  recent  writer  on  the 
subject,  denies  the  above  theory  and  clain^ 
that  punishment  is  of  tribal  origin,  and 
originated,  because  some  custom  of  the  tribe 
had  been  transgressed.  Revenge,  according 
to  this  writer,  is  not  the  parent  of  punish- 
ment but  both  are  offsprings  of  animosity. 
In  fact,  he  holds  that  the  idea  of  revenge 
seems  to  have  been  the  price  the  tribes  paid 
for  civilization,  yet  one  finds  that  this  same 
civilization,  under  the  pressure  of  its  prog- 
ress toward  perfection,  sweeps  away  the 
system  of  revenge  and  finally  enthrones  in 
its  place,  the  highest  system  of  punishment 
known  today,  that  of  reformation. 

In  the  evolution  of  punishment,  from  the 
dawn  of  civilization  down  to  the  present, 
one  finds  three  general  stages  through 
which  it  has  gone  or  is  going.  In  the  first 
stage,  as  I  have  suggested  above,  the  main 
object  w^  revenge.  The  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  the  wrong-doer  was  to  be  in 


exact  proportion  to  the  wrong  done.  The 
old  Jewish  maxim,  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  had  this  idea.  A  tem- 
mant  of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  our  law 
favoring  capital  punishment.  If  I  take  the 
life  of  a  fellow  being  in  cold  blood,  I  must 
pay  the  price  with  my  own.  All  efforts 
toward  abolishing  capital  punishment  in 
society  and  corporal  punishment  in  school 
are  simply  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the 
process  of  evolution  toward  the  highest  and 
best  system  of  punishment.  Such  efforts 
are  not  in  vain  and  will  be  realized  when 
we  become  willing  to  break  the  bonds  of 
ancient  traditions  and  inflict  punishment 
solely  for  the  reformation  of  the  individual. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  main  object  of 
the  punishment  was  deterrent.  The  aim 
was  to  keep  the  evil-doer  as  well  as  all 
others  from  repeating  or  committing  a  like 
crime.  The  desire  in  this  stage  was  to  sup- 
press all  wrong-doing.  We  are  by  no 
means  out  of  this  stage  of  punishment.  The 
majority  of  punishments  inflicted  today 
both  by  courts  and  school  masters  is  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  victims  from  repeating 
the  crime,  as  well  as  to  give  a  warning  to  all 
others.  Teachers  often  say  when  about  to 
punish  a  boy,  'Til  make  an  example  of 
you,"  or  after  the  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted, he  will  say,  "I  am  sure  that  that 
boy  will  never  be  found  j::uilty  oi  such  an 
offense  again."  Suppose  he  is  never  found 
guilty  of  the  offense  again,  do  you  think 
punishment  inflicted  with  such  an  end  in 
view,  will  keep  him  from  committing  other 
crimes  equally  as  bad  or  worse? 

The  third  and  final  stage  is  when  the 
object  of  the  punishment  is  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  evil  doer.  This  system  is  at 
present  fast  supplanting  the  former  two, 
and  no  doubt,  in  the  distant  future,  will 
supplant  them  altogether.  I  believe  the  one 
thing  that  will  place  school  punishments  on 
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the  reformation  basis  is  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  children's  so-called 
misdemeanors.  Such  an  understanding  will 
assist  us  very  much  in  getting  away  from 
our  pre-conceived  notions  of  the  object  of 
punishment.  The  boy  is  too  often  pun- 
ished for  the  sake  of  his  classmates,  intsead 
of  for  his  own  reformation.  When  such  is 
the  case,  he  is  likely  to  become  ill-natured 
or  cowardly.  Such  a  punishment  is  not 
remedial  in  character  and  is  therefore  a 
bad  punishment.  What  are  the  objects  of 
punishment  as  it  exists  in  our  schools  today? 
I  believe  the  following  is  a  very  good  sum- 
mary of  them:  To  prevent  wrong-doing, 
tO'  reform  the  evil-doer,  to  foster  self-con- 
trol, to  prevent  a  future  evil  of  the  same 
kind,  and  to  preserve  order.  You  will  no- 
tice that  the  second  and  third  belong  in  the 
third  stage  of  the  evolution  of  punishment, 
while  the  other  three  belong  in  the  second 
stage.  A  ratio  of  2  to  3.  I  hope  that  some- 
time soon  we  can  drop  out  the  three  and 
need  only  the  two  to  state  the  all-important 
objects.  If  we  can  really  reform  the  offend- 
er and  foster  a  sufficient  amount  of  self- 
control,  all  other  evils  will  cease  to  give  us 
the  trouble  that  they  are  giving  us  at  pres- 
ent. 

With  this  rather  general  consideration 
of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  punishment, 
I  no\y  wish  to  turn  to  a  brief  historical  sur- 
vey of  corporal  punishment  with  a  view  of 
seeing  what  influence  the  practices  of  the 
ancients  have  had  and  are  having  on  rather 
recent  and  present  conditions  in  our  own 
state  and  country. 

Since  the  Christian  school  grew  up  right 
among  the  heathen  schools  and  finally  sup- 
planted them,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
former  should  take  on  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  latter.  One  finds  cold  and  very 
severe  punishments  existing  in  the  pre- 
Christian  schools.  In  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Greece,  Rome  and  among  the  Hebrews  the 
severest  kind  of  corporal  punishments  were 
very  frequently  practiced.  "A  boy's  ears 
are  on  his  back,  he  hearkens  when  he  is 
beaten"  is  a  famous  saying  found  in  old 


Egyptian  pedagogy.  In  India,  one  finds  a 
somewhat  milder  system,  yet  severe  in  ex- 
treme cases.  Among  the  Greeks  the  rod 
was  freely  used  in  the  literary,  music,  and 
gymnastic  training.  The  Greeks  associated 
teaching  with  flogging  as  a  kind  of  inevi- 
table necessity.  Mendnder  says  that  a 
youth  who  has  not  been  flogged  has  not 
been  educated.  Rome  carried  the  act  of 
whipping  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  from  Rome  we  get  most  of  our 
instruments  of  punishment.  Our  present 
day  birch  is  simply  the  old  Roman  Virga  or 
switch  rod  and  the  Roman  ferule  has  come" 
down  to  us  in  all  its  purity,  both  in  name 
and  idea.  But  of  all  the  pre-Christian  na- 
tions, none  had  any  more  influence  on  the 
early  as  well  as  the  later  Christian  school 
than  the  Hebrew  nation.  Solomon  was, 
no  doubt,  a  wise  man  in  his  day,  but  his 
theory  of  rearing  children  has  certainly 
been  a  great  stumbling  block  to  many  of 
his  followers.  Read  the  Proverbs  and  yoii 
will  find  many  statements  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  his  most  famous  one  along  this 
line,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.'' 
With  due  respect  to  the  wisest  man  of  his 
time,  I  am  forced  to  reject  his  theory  and 
forever  cast  it  aside.  The  tendency  today 
is  to  turn  the  saying  around  and  make  it 
say,  *'Spare  the  child  and  spoil  the  rod." 
Either  one  carried  to  the  extreme  is  equally 
dangerous. 

The  same  severity  that  characterized  the 
pre-Christian  schools  dominated  the 
schools  during  the  middle  ages.  In  both 
the  inner  and  outer  monastic  schools,  the 
slightest  faults  were  punished  with  the  rod. 
The  theory  was  that  the  devil  was  in  the 
hearts  of  the  boys  and  could  be  driven  out 
only  by  flogging.  The  early  Puritans  of 
our  own  country  flogged  on  this  same  the- 
or}'.  In  many  of  the  monastic  schools  all 
the  boys  were  periodically  flogged  for  sins 
past  and  possible.  This  sort  of  severity  ex- 
isted in  Germany,  France  and  England  till 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Laurie 
thinks  that  the  rods  in  the  fifteenth  century 
were  even  tM'ice  as  long  as  those  in  the 
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fourteenth.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century 
there  appeared  in  France  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists,  who  had  much  influence  in 
banishing  such  severity  and  instituting  a 
system  of  rewards  for  good  behavior. 
Among  the  Jesuits  a  long  ceremony  was 
attached  to  tlie  using  of  the  rod,  and  the 
very  fact  that  such  a  ceremony  was  at- 
tached to  the  administering  it,  caused  it  to 
be  less  often  used.  In  many  places  today, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  what  some 
please  to  term  "red  tape"  connected  with 
administering  corporal  punishment.  This 
serves  as  a  very  desirable  check  on  the 
wholesale  use  of  it. 

While  the  Jesuit  influence  was  bettering 
conditions  in  France,  the  boys  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland  were  ^urtcring  un- 
told agonies.  All  the  German  boys  knew 
of  the  "blue  man."  In  fact,  it  was  a  very 
rare  thing  for  a  boy  to  graduate  from  the 
g>-mnasium  and  be  able  to  say  upon  leaving 
he  had  never  been  under  the  care  of  the 
"blue  man."  In  England  the  boys  were 
flogged  not  only  for  faults,  but  upon  the 
abstract  theory  that  they  needed  flogging. 
Erasmus  tells  us  this  was  the  principle  upon 
which  he  was  flogged.  Tusser,  the  poet, 
say-s— 

"From  Paul's,  I  went  to  Eaton,  sent 
To  learn  straightway  the  latin  phrase; 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 
For  faults  but  small  or  none  at  all. 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was." 

This  severity  in  the  countries  mentioned 
did  not  exist  without  protests  being  offered. 
There  have  always  been  some  few  in  each 
age  and  country  to  champion  the  rights  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  In  Greece  there  was 
Plato:  in  Rome  Plutarch,  Quintilian,  and 
Cicero ;  in  France  LaSalle,  Montaigne  and 
Rousseau;  in  England  John  Locke,  and  in 
Germany  Kant.  The  influence  of  these 
men  was  not  of  much  consequence  during 
their  own  d^,  but  the  seeds  of  reform  sown 
by  them,  finally  ripened  to  be  reaped  by 
later  generations.  The  theories  of  Rous- 
seau, John  Locke,  Kant  and  later  Herbert 
Spencer  have  had  much  to  do  in  molding 


the  present  day  ideal  along  the  line  of  school 
punishment.  A  few  words  regarding  their 
theories  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Rousseau's  Emile  was  published  in  1762, 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  theooy  that  the 
child  should  be  left  to  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  its  wrong  doing.  Kant  elabor- 
ated Rousseau's  theory  somewhat  and  said 
that  there  were  different  classes  of  punish- 
ment, such  a  physical  and  moral,  natural 
and  artificial,  also  negative  and  positive. 
The  negative  to  be  used  for  minor  faults, 
the  positive  fo»i  conduct  absolutely  bad. 
Natural  punishment  is  preferred  to  artificial 
in  Kant's  theory.  Herbert  Spencer  says 
that  artificial  punishment  is  almost  always 
irritating  and  taken  amiss.  It  often  pro- 
vokes the  resistance  of  the  child,  because  he 
does  not  comprehend  its  meaning;  and  pro- 
ceeding from  human  will,  it  can  be  taxed 
with  injustice  and  caprice.  According  to 
Spencer  the  rules  and  regulations  of  school 
should  be  so  fixed  and  understood  that  any 
neglect  or  failure  to  act  in  accordance  with 
them  punishes  itself.  Such  theories  have 
done  much  toward  destroying  the  old  sys- 
tem of  artificial  punishment,  and  substitut- 
ing in  its  place  a  system  that  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  wrong  done. 

With  the  hope  that  the  foregoing  will 
serve  as  sort  of  a  background  for  and  an 
explanation  of  the  conditions  that  have  ex- 
isted and  are  existing  in  the  United  States, 
I  wish  now  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  as  it  exists  right  here  at  home. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been 
three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  school  pun- 
ishment. Some  cities  and  perhaps  states 
have  gone  through  the  first  two  stages  and 
are  in  the  third.  The  different  stages 
can  be  well  represented  by  the  ideal 
teacher  of  the  age  in  which  certain 
conditions  reigned.  In  the  first  stage  the 
teacher  that  could  "lick  sdl  the  big  boys" 
was  the  ideal  teacher.  Bodily  pain  flavored 
with  a  few  facts  constituted  an  education  in 
those  days.  "No  licken,  no  leamin' "  was 
the  motto.  The  teacher  might  chew  tobac- 
co, smoke  a  little  and  drink  hard  cider,  but 
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if  he  could  "whale'^  the  "feUer"  that  led 
the  **gang"  he  was  in  demand  everywhere. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  teacher  tliat  could 
keep  good  order  was  the  ideal  one.  She 
w^as  to  keep  order  in  so  far  as  practicable 
without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment. 
By  1865  the  chief  cities  in  the  United 
States  were  in  this  stage.  The  regulations 
regarding  corporal  punishment  in  these 
cities  at  the  time  mentioned  was  that  it 
should  not  be  administered  if  good  order 
could  be  maintained  without  it.  The  third 
stage,  that  in  which  our  leading  cities  are 
today,  is  where  the  teacher  keeps  good  order 
and  runs  the  school  without  any  outward 
show  whatever.  The  children  are  orderly 
and  well-behaved  but  to  the  visitor,  it  is 
just  a  little  difficult  to  detect  the  reason  for 
the  order  and  well-behavior.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  teacher  is  so  busy 
teaching  that  she  has  no  time  to  keep  order, 
consequently  the  matter  becomes  a  very  in- 
significant part  of  her  work. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  cit- 
ies ,  all  over  the  United  States  have  been 
dropping  into  this  third  stage  very  rapidly. 
W.  T.  Harris  attributes  this  to  the  preva- 
lence of  women  teachers  in  the  schools.  He 
says,  "With  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  male  teachers  in  St.  Louis  in  i860,,  cor- 
poral punishment  was  verj'  frequent. 
When  women  began  to  predominate,*  the 
discipline  of  the  school  improved,  and  cor- 
poral punishment  itself  began  to  diminish 
until  after  ten  years  it  was  found  that  only 
five  per  cent  as  much  existed  as  before. 
Women  have  a  greater  gift  of  securing  dis 
cipline  by  mild  means.*'  This  is  one  explan- 
ation, but  it  occurs  to  me  there  is  another 
equally  as  valid.  The  fact  that,  there  has 
been  a  parallel  development  along  the  line 
of  right  doing  in  society  and  in  the  public 
schools  must  be  kept  in  mind.  For  a  long 
time  people  did  riglit  for  the  hate  of  the 
devil  and  the  fear  of  hell,  but  this  is  giving 
way  to  doing  right  for  the  love  of  God  and 
the  hope  of  heaven.  Many  people  are  now 
honest  for  a  better  reason  than  simply 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy."  So  in  school, 
as  in  society,  the  children  no  longer  do  right 


for  fear  of  the  master's  sharp  tongue  and 
birch  rod,  but  for  the  "love  of  right  and 
obedience  to  a  cultivated  conscience*" 

All  reforms  are  not  brought  about  by 
law.  Reform  along  the  line  of  punishment 
for  school  children  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  a  law  forbidding  corporal  punish- 
ment. In  every  state  in  the  union,  except 
New  Jersey,  the  school  master  has  author- 
ity to  enforce  discipline  by  corporal  pun- 
ishment. He  possesses  this  authority  in  his 
own  right,  but  in  exercising  it,  certain  prin- 
ciples must  be  observed.  Some  of  which 
are — he  is  to  act  correctly  and  with  justice; 
any  required  force  may  be  used ;  no  unrea- 
sonable violence  must  be  employed;  suffi- 
cient cause  must  be  shown ;  the  instrument 
must  be  suitable;  the  part  of  the  person  to 
which  applied  must  be  such  as  no  danger 
will  result;  it  must  be  given  in  the  proper 
spirit  and  must  be  proportionate  to  the  of- 
fense and  the  pupil.  No  teacher  need  fear 
the  law  as  long  as  the  punishment  is  in- 
flicted in  accordance  with  the  above  princi- 
ples. 

If  the  punishment,  the  teacher  is  to  in- 
flict, is  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  child,  she 
should  know  something  of  the  child's  atti- 
tude toward  punishment  in  general.  Prof. 
Earl  Barnes  has  found  that  children  almost 
universally  look  upon  punishment  for  mis- 
demeanors as  just,  but  if  discipline  is  to 
lead  to  reformation  and  self-control,  it  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  child's  sense  of 
justice.  The  studies  that  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  children  toward 
punishment  by  Professors  Monroe  and 
Barnes  and  Miss  Caroline  Frears  have  ex- 
emplified the  truth  of  the  above  statement 
in  regard  to  how  children  look  upon  pun- 
ishment. Miss  Frears  found  in  hei  study 
of  children's  attitude  toward  clasj;  i)nnish- 
ment  that  82  per  cent  of  1,914  children, 
who  expressed  themselves  upon  the  subject, 
considered  it  unjust.  In  this  case  the  teach- 
er punished  the  entire  class  for  something 
one  member  had  done,  while  she  was  out  of 
the  room.  It  became  necessary  to  punish 
the  entire  class,  because  no  one  would  tell 
who  was  guilty.     Prof.  Monroe  has  inves- 
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tigated  the  point  envolved  in  the  above, 
that  is,  how  children  look  upon  the  actions 
of  other  children  in  shielding  the  guilty. 
Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  chlidren  were  asked  to  write  and  say 
whether  they  thought  it  was  right  or  wrong 
for  boys  and  girls  to  not  tell  the  teacher 
when  some  fellow  pupil  had  disobeyd.  Fif- 
ty-five per  cent  would  tell,  while  forty-five 
per  cent  would  not;  sixty-one  per  cent  of 
the  girls  would  tell.  Professor  Barnes  in 
attempting  to  deternnine  what  punishment 
children  considered  just  and  what  ones  un- 
just came  to  the  following  conclusions; 
that  in  punishments  children  consider  just, 
the  offense  for  which  they  are  charged  must 
be  known;  they  must  not  be  punished  for 
other  people's  crinoes;  that  others  impli- 
cated with  them  be  treated  exactly  as  chey 
are  treated  and  that  no  excess  or  unusual 
punishment  shall  be  administered.  All 
punishments  not  in  harmony  with  the  above 
are  unjust. 

Teachers  have  often  been  reminded  that 
the  weather  has  some  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  children.  Mr.  Dexter  in  studying 
this  problem  has  found  that  when  the  tem- 
perature was  between  90  and  100  degrees, 
bad  conduct  increased  300  per  cent;  when 
between  80  and  90  degrees,  104  per  cent. 
He  also  found  that  abnormal  barometric 
pressure  great  or  small  increased  bad  con- 
duct 50  per  cent  and  abnormal  movements 
of  the  wind  from  22  to  66  per  cent.  Teach- 
ers arc  also  affected  by  the  weather  and  if 
they  are  not  careful  their  own  attitude  on 
such  days  will  tend  to  increase  the  effect  the 
weather  is  having  on  their  children.  If  the  * 
teacher  ever  needs  self-control  it  is  on  the 
sort  of  days  above  mentioned.  She  can  do 
much  toward  reducing  the  effect  of  the 
weather  to  a  minimum  by  surrounding  her 
pupils  with  influence  equally  as  good  as  the 
weather  is  bad. 

We  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  child 
recapitulates  the  development  of  the  race. 
If  this  be  true,  then  many  of  the  so<alled 
misden^anors  are  not  misdemeanors  at  all, 
but  are  simply  characteristics  of  the  race  in 


the  stage. that  the  child  represents  when  it 
commits  §uch  misdemeanors.  Direction  is 
oftener  needed  as  a  remedy  than  extinction. 
If  this  direction  could  be  properly  done  till 
self-control  has  been  firmly  established,  I 
see  no  need  of  severe  punishment  even,  but 
herein  lies  the  difficulty.  Often  there  has 
been  very  little  proper  direction,  before  the 
teacher  receives  the  child,  so  she  is  left  to 
do  the  best  she  can  under  existing  circum- 
stances. Yet  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  child  often  causes  m^y 
teachers  to  attempt  extinction  where  direc- 
tion is  most  needed.  The  most  common  so- 
called  fault  of  children  is  inattention,  which 
is  no  fault  at  all,  but  the  most  natural 
thing  connected  with  child  life.  Children 
lie,  steal,  and  fight  at  certain  ages  very  nat- 
urally. So  did  the  race  and  indeed  does 
yet.  A  boy  that  refrains  from  stealing  sole- 
ly because  he  fears  the  master's  rod,  will 
never  become  famous  for  his  honesty.  His 
training  must  be  such  in  the  stealing  stage 
of  his  developnticnt  that  the  honest  habit 
will  become  a  thousand  times  stronger  than 
the  dishonest  one.  The  same  principle  holds 
for  all  virtues  and  vices. 

If  any  good  whatever  is  to  come  to  the 
child  thru  punishment,  it  must  be  adminis- 
tered according  to  certain  principles,  some 
of  which  arc — it  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  child's  sense  of  justice;  must  be 
for  the  individual  and  reformatory  in  na- 
ture; must  be  sure  and  proportionate  to 
the  crime  and  the  offender;  sufficient  time 
must  intervene  between  committing  the 
wrong  and  the  punishment;  no  malice  or 
anger  must  accompany  the  administering 
of  the  punishment;  it  must  be  such  as  not 
to  leave  the  child  in  a  rebellious  state;  and, 
as  far  as  possible  it  must  be  natural  rather 
than  artificial.  I  have  a  firm  belief  that 
the  following  of  the  above  principles  will 
lead  to  important  and  lasting  results  along 
the  line  of  correcting  many  of  the  so-called 
misdemeanors  that  children  are  very  natu- 
rally committing  in  every  stage  of  their 
development. 
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KEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
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SECOND  INSTITUTE — CHAPTER  III 


"The   understanding  creates   the   world." 

—Kant. 

^^^\  HE  aim  of  education  was  the  subject 
^S\j  under  discussion  at  the  first  insti- 
tute. We  are  now  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  education.  As  the  aim  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view,  so  the  meaning  is 
colored  by  the  conditions  from  which  it 
springs.  For  example  from  the  standpoint 
of  biology  education  may  simply  naean  liv- 
ing. Froml  the  standpoint  of  physiology  it 
may  mean  living  in  a  sound  body.  From 
the  standpoint  of  sociology  it  may  miean 
living  in  a  sound  body  among  our  fellows. 
From  the  standpoint  of  psychology  it  may 
mean  complete  living  in  a  sound  body 
among  our  fellows  with  a  sound  mind. 

So  the  meaning  of  education  is  deter- 
mined by  its  aim.  Chapter  three  states  the 
meaning  under  seven  different  aspects.  It 
will  be  well  for  teachers  to  discuss  the 
point  of  view  in  each. 

First,  William  James  takes  the  position 
that  "education  is  the  organization  of  ac- 
quired habits  of  conduct  and  tendencies  to 
behavior,"  He  holds  that  an  uneducated 
person  is  one  who  is  nonplussed  by  all  but 
the  most  habitual  situations.  An  educated 
person  is  one  who  is  able  to  extricate  him- 
self by  examples  in  his  memory  and  by  ab- 
stract conceptions  from  circumstances  in 
which  he  never  was  placed  before. 

Second,  "education  means  the  process  of 
grafting  socially  serviceable  reactions  upon, 
and  thereby  supplanting,  natural  tenden- 
cies." This  assumes  that  man's  principal 
business  is  to  react  on  impressions.     His 


mind  is  there  to  determine  his  reactions. 
The  purpose  of  his  education  is  to  make 
these  reactions  numerous  and  perfect. 

Third,  education  means  "widening  the 
gap  between  impression  and  expression  by 
inhibition."  There  are  motor  nerves  and 
nerves  of  arrest.  A  motor  nerve  starts 
m-uscles  into  action;  a  nerve  of  arrest 
checks  action  already  going  on  or  keeps  it 
from  doing  what  it  otherwise  would.  As 
a  good  impression  is  strengthened  by  per- 
mitting action  through  the  corresponding 
expression,  as  a  bad  impression  may  be  en- 
tirely smothered  by  prohibiting  or  "inhib- 
iting" the  expression.  In  the  lowest  phases 
of  life  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal. 
But,  just  in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  reaction  becomes  less 
and  less  immediate,  this  balance  disappears. 
We  may  say  that  our  position  in  the  scale 
is  determined  by  our  power  to  inhibit  direct 
reaction  and  treasure  up  passive  impres- 
sions for  future  use.  This  widens  the  gap, 
and  gives  rise  to  consciousness. 

Fourth,  education  nveans  a  "process  of 
world-building."  All  evolution  is  in  a 
sense  education.  It  is  the  gradual  transfor- 
mation through  mutual  desire  and  interac- 
tion into  worlds.  Education,  in  the  widest 
sense,  may  be  defined  as  the  upbuilding  of 
a  world  in  feeling  or  in  consciousness.  The 
construction  of  this  world  shall  furnish  the 
child  with  motives  to  live  an  enlightened, 
kindly,  helpful,  and  noble  social  life. 

Fifth,  Keith's  own  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  education  is  that  it  means  a 
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"process  of  othering/'  After  education  no 
one  is  what  he  was  before.  It  is  rather  an 
abstract  way  of  considering  the  matter,  but 
gives  a  good  criterion  for  judging  whether 
an  act  is  educative  or  not. 

Sixth,  "education  is  a  process  of  remov- 
ing the  tension  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real."  Education  is  the  process  whereby 
himian  kind  is  working  out  into  fruition  its 
own  inner  nature.  It  is  man's  means  of 
realizing  his  destination.  He  is  reaching 
toward  his  goal  of  largest  power,  joy,  and 
service.  In  time  the  latent  becomes  the 
kinetic,  the  potential  the  real,  and  the  actual 
approaches  the  ideal. 

Seventh,  education  means  a  "process  of 
becoming  socialized  by  participation  in  the 
actual  and  ideal  life  of  the  race.''  Educa- 
tion is  the  reproduction  of  man's  spiritual 
environmient.  Man,  as  Aristotle  said,  is 
social  by  nature,  and  the  spiritual  environ- 
ment which  he  reproduces  is  the  product  of 
the  thought,  feeling,  and  action  of  man  in 
organized  masses.  Man  is  not  himself 
alone,  but  his  life  is  in  relationship  with  his 
fellows.  He  is  not  a  social  deposit,  simply, 
but  his  life  has  its  self-conscious  center  in 
himself.  The  bringing  of  the  individual 
into  unifying  relations  with  society  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  perform. 

Which  of  the  meanings  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  applies  best  to  the  conditions  in  the 
public  school?  From  what  phase  of  school 
work  may  each  of  them  be  derived  ?  Which 
meaning  contains  the  largest  conception  of 
education?  Which  one  would  you  select 
for  your  guide  as  a  teacher?    ,Why? 

CHAPTER  4. 

We  studied  first  the  aims  of  education, 
next  its  meaning,  and  are  now  concerned 
about  the  materials.  Let  us  think  of  the 
course  of  study  made  up  of  materials  that 
are  used  in  realizing  the  aim  of  education. 
Let  us  think  of  each  subject  in  the  course  as 
material  with  which  the  learner  helps  him- 
self to  higher  social  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  race. 

First,  language  which  includes  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  drawing. 


Speech  is  usually  considered  as  the  outward 
distinguishing  mark  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  The  purpose  of  language 
implies  both  to  convey  thought  and  to  in- 
terpret it.  It  is  the  greatest  medium  for 
socializing  the  race.  Reading,  writing,  and 
spelling  assist  language  in  annihilating 
space  and  time.  Grammar  is  the  science  of 
language  and  drawing  helps  interpret  ob- 
jects through  the  sense  of  sight.  The  pur- 
pose of  all  is  to  enable  the  child  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  life  of  the  race. 

Next,  arithmetic  in  like  manner  grew 
out  of  social  needs.  The  knowledge  of 
number  would  not  have  developed  had  not 
society  found  its  need. 

So  geography,  under  the  expansion  of 
commerce  and  the  inter-relation  of  peoples, 
developed  from  a  description  of  the  earth 
and  a  location  of  places  on  the  map  into  the 
study  of  the  great  forces  that  help  to  make 
society.  History,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  human  race;  litera- 
ture is  a  phqjtograph  of  the  inner  life 
of  nations;  manual  training  in  the 
shop  or  garden  is  the  expression  of 
life  through  the  hand;  nature  study 
is  man's  effort  to  interpret  God's  world; 
and  so  the  course  of  study  constantly 
changes  with  the  child's  participation  in  the 
life  of  society. 

In  a  broader  sense  our  institutions,  in- 
dustries, sciences,  and  arts  are  materials  of 
education.  In  the  institute  it  will  be  well 
to  select  a  number  of  institutions  and  show 
how  they  are  means  of  education.  What 
typical  forms  of  industry  may  be  used  to 
prove  social  education?  How  may  the 
sciences  lead  to  our  superior  adjustment? 
Show  the  distinction  between  an  art  as  the 
development  of  skill  and  art  In  education. 

Education,  after  all,  is  a  process  of  be- 
havior. It  is  learning  to  act  in  harmony 
with  natural,  institutional,  ethical  and  spirr 
itual  laws.  The  material^  of  education 
should  be  used  to  prepare  for  life  in  society. 
In  this  sense  there  is  no  difference  between 
an  educated  and  a  practical  man.  "Prepa- 
ration for  life  IS  participation  in  life."^ 
Books  are  our  main  materials  of  education. 
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and  this  is  right.  But  we  learn  only  from 
hooks  when  their  contents  are  interpreted 
by  life  and  experience.  Books  are  artificial ; 
life  is  real.  The  sChild  should  be  led  to  see 
that  his  daily  work  has  a  larger  meaning 


than  merely  the  getting  of  a  lessofn.  He 
should  feel  that  he  is  repeating  in  his  own 
self  the  life  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
that  he  is  contributing  something  to*  tha 
social  world. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  ITS  GEOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS 


Charles  P.  Pattcnon,  SuperinCendent  Tiplon  Sdioob 


^^^O  Americans  the  settlement  of 
%^  J  Jamestown  presents  itself  as  some- 
thing unique,  the  birth  of  the  na- 
tion, the  first  scene  in  the  drama  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Looked  at  from  the  European 
side,  however,  it  was  but  a  single  ocurrence 
connected  with  a  long  line  of  preceding 
events  and  surrounded  by  a  ^roup  of  others 
with  which.it  had  mutual  relations.  Un- 
der the  existing  conditions  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
establishment  of  the  Virginia  colony  was 
the  natural  next  step  to  take,  and  its  form 
reflected  the  group  of  influences  active 
there.  In  these  times  of  reminiscence  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  examine  more  closely 
some  of  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Virginia  company  and  some  of 
the  contemporary  circumstances  under 
which  the  settlement  was  made. 

England  came  late  into  the  colonizing 
movement.  The  example  of  two  great 
colonial  empires  had  long  been  before  her. 
When  the  settlement  of  1607  took  place, 
more  than  a  century  had  passed  since  the 
nearly  contemporary  vogages  of  Vasco  da 
Gama'in  1497  and  of  Columbus  in  1492 
had  established  the  dominion  of  Portugal 
and  of  Spain  respectively  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  In  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding 1497,  the  Portugese  govemmtent, 
in  a  wonderful  series  of  naval  and  trading 
expeditions,  extended  its  dominion  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  far  beyond 
what  would  have  seemed  inherently  possi- 
ble for  so  small  a  nation.  A  line  of  able 
commanders  not  only  successfully  fought 


Indian,  Arab  and  Turkish  fleets  and  the 
armies  of  petty  Indian  rajahs  and  island 
chieftains,  but  carried  out  a  policy  of  seiz- 
ing and  holding  the  strategical  military  and 
commercial  ports  that  soon  gave  them  vir- 
tual command  of  all  the  eastern  seas.  By 
1520  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  the  land  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Persian  gulf,  the  west 
coast  of  India,  the  land  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Persian'  gulf,  the  west  coast  of  India,  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Spice 
Islands  were  lined  by  a  scattered  series  of 
Portugese  fortified  stations,  and  most  of 
the  princes  of  these  regions  had  been  forced 
to  accept  dependent  alliances  with  the  king 
of  Portugal.  From  Inilva  and  Mombassa 
on  the  African  coast,  through  Ormuz,  Diu, 
Goa,  and  Calicut,  to  Malacca  and  the  Spice 
Islands,  no  vessel  could  trade  without  a 
Portugese  pass,  no  coast  ruler  could  make 
a  treaty  antagonistic  to  Portugal,  and  all 
the  most  profitable  commerce  was  in  her 
hands.  A  Portugese  viceroy  ruled  at  Goa, 
and  two  governors  with  stations  at  Mo- 
zambique in  the  west  and  Malacca  in  the 
east  were  given  the  oversight  of  the  outly- 
ing ports  of  these  15,CXX)  miles  of  coast 
dominion.  Every  year  a  fleet  averaging 
twenty  sail  passed  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  between  Portugal  and  her 
eastern  dominions,  its  galleons,  caravels, 
and  carracks  loaded  with  the  most  valuable 
articles  of  commerce.  Lisbon  became  a 
great  conunercial  center  and  Portugal  en- 
joyed a  period  of  unwonted  intellectual, 
economic  and  international  prominence. 
Her  king  along  with  his  other  titles  called 
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himself  "Lord  of  the  Conquest,  Navigation 
and  Commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia 
and  India." 

The  construction  by  Spain  in  the  latest 
years  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century  of  a  still  more  ex- 
tended, more  powerful,  and  more  profitable 
empire  in  the  west  is  an  even  nwre  impres- 
sive if  also  vaort  familiar  story.  By  some 
sucli  date  as  1540  the  "sailors  of  the  Span- 
ish Main*'  had  explored  and  largely  subju- 
gated a  great  part  of  the  island  and  conti- 
nental regions  of  America  south  of  what  is 
now  the  United  States.  This  dominion 
had  been  organized  under  the  S3^tematic 
administration  of  the  council  of  the  Indies 
and  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  in  Spain  and 
of  two  vice  royalties  with  a  number  of  su- 
bordinate governments  in  America.  Cer- 
tain municipal  institutions  had  been  estab- 
lished and  constant  communication  took 
place  with  the  home  government.  The 
vast  geographical  extent  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  the  New  World  with  a  Spanish- 
born  population  of  perhaps  150,000  and 
native-  born  of  possibly  5,000,000;  the  pr6- 
ductivity  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines,  un- 
exampled before  in  human  history;  the 
size  of  the  fleets  carrying  between  Spain 
and  the  Indies  emigrants,  military  and  civil 
officials,  troops,  bullion,  European  and 
American  goods,  and  all  the  interchanges  of 
tu'o  ports  of  an  advanced  empire ;  the  reac- 
tion of  these  things  on  the  importance  o»f 
the  mother  country  in  Europe — all  these 
like  the  East — Indian  empire  of  Portugal, 
had  grown  practically  to  maturity  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  long  be- 
fore England  had  established  her  first  col- 
ony. It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  geograph- 
ical conditions  influencing  historic  trend, 
but  the  writer  can  not  get  away  from  the 
thought  that  human  ambition  and  desire 
for  gain  is  one  of  the  largest  determining 
influences  in  the  history  of  nations. 

We  know  that  the  growing  power  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  exerdsed  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  thought  of  Englishman. 
It  was  not  merely  that  they  had  a  natural 


human  interest  in  the  newly  discovered 
lands,  with  their  savage  men,  new  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  and  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  physical  conformation;  nor 
was  it  merely  that  the  mystery,  the  glamour 
and  the  romance  of  the  distant  and  the  un- 
known touched  poetic  imaginations  amongst 
them;  but  it  was  true  that  many  English- 
men of  influence  had  a  vivid  realization 
that  two  nations  of  Europe,  one  far  smaller, 
the  other  not  inordinately  larger  than  Eng- 
land, had  obtained  a  great  inheritance  in 
the  East  and  the  AVest  that  England  nught 
have  had,  and  might  even  yet  acquire.  Th^ 
very  reference  to  the  New  World  in  Eng- 
lish general  literature  is  an  expression  of 
regret  and  vexation  on  that  account: 

"O,  what  thynge  a  had  be  than 

Yf  that  they  that  be  englyshe  men 

Myght  have  ben  the  surst  of  all 

That  there  shudle  have  take  possessyon 

And  made  farsh  buyldynge  and  habytacion 

A  memory  perpetual!. 

And  alsoSvhat  an  honorable  thynge 

Bothe  to  the  realme  and  to  the  kynge 

To  have  had  his  domyngons  extendynge 

There  into  so  farre  a  grounded' 

This  was  written  about  15 19. 

An  early  historian  makes  one  party  in 
the  council  of  Henry  VIII,  as  early  as  15 11, 
say, 

"The  Indies  are  discovered,  and  vast 
treasures  brought  from  thence  every  day. 
Let  us  therefore  bend  our  endeavors  thither- 
wards; and  if  the  Spanish  and  Portugese 
sufter  us  not  to  join  with  them,  there  will 
be  yet  region  enough  for  us  all." 

The  well  known  memorial  sent  by  Rob- 
ert Thorne,  an  English  merchant  resident 
in  Seville,  to  Henry  VIII,  in  1527,  after 
speaking  of  the  islands  and  territories  be- 
longing to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
declares  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  English 
expeditions,  "if  the  mariners  would  have 
been  ruled,  and  followed  their  pilots'  mind 
the  lands  of  the  West  Indies  from  whence 
all  the  gold  cometh  had  been  ours,"  and 
that  even  yet  England  might  find  lands 
under  the  equator  no  less  rich  in  gold  and 
spicery  and  no  less  profitable  to  her  than 
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theirs  were  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal. 

Men  of  visionary  temperament,  like  Sid- 
ney, Raleigh,  Drake,  Captain  John  Smith 
and  many  humbler  names  among  London 
nnerchants  or  restless  adventurers,  felt  their 
imaginations  stirred  by  the  thought  of  dis- 
tant dominions  of  such  extent,  interest,  and 
value  to  the  European  powers  that  ruled 
them. 

Projects  indeed  were  early  formed  and 
colonists  sent  out,  but  their  history  is  a 
record  of  failure.  A  desire  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  colonial  empire  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  planting  of  colonies  are  not  enough ; 
a  practical  plan  must  be  formed. 

English  exploitation  of  America  was  be- 
gun on  mistaken  and  impracticable  lines. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  expeditions  that 
were  sent  from  England  to  America  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  sent  out  by  single  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  individuals.  The  first  expedition 
which  carried  men  intended  as  settlers,  that 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1578,  was  a 
private  venture  of  his  own,  with  the  aids  of 
a  few  friends,  and  that  on  which  he  lost 
his  life  five  years  afterward  was  on  scarcely 
a  broader  basis. 

The  cost  of  procuring  and  fitting  out 
vessels,  in  providing  military  equipment  and 
all  other  supplies  for  mariners  and  colon- 
ists, and  in  supporting  enoployees  and  set- 
tlers; the  long  waiting  for  any  returns; 
the  slight  development  of  instruments  of 
credit — these  made  demands  bej'ond  the 
means  of  any  individual  or  group  of  n^n. 


burdened  as  thc>'  already  were  by  the  living 
expenses  of  their  rank.  There  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  successful  settlement  in  Ameri- 
ca carried  out  by  private  persons  till  well 
toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Until  the  day  when  settlers  for  relig- 
ious or  economic  reasons  went  out  at  their 
ouTi  cost,  the  only  hope  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  founding  a  colony  was 
either  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  whole 
community  through  the  government,  or  to 
meet  them  by  the  combined  means  and  the 
organized  credit  and  effort  of  the  merchant 
class.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  English  government  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion financially  or  politically  to  furnish  the 
funds  for  colonization,  so  the  only  remain- 
ing practical  method  was  the  formation  of 
a  trading  con>pany,  with  its  much  more  ex- 
tended resources  and  its  corporate  life.  The 
40,000  pounds  which  Raleigh  spent  on  the 
six  or  eight  expeditions  he  sent  out  nearty 
ruined  him  and  his  friends,  while  the  East 
India  company  spent  more  than  60,000 
pounds  on  its  first  voyage  to  the  east  alone. 
'  The  whole  advance  of  English  discovery, 
commerce,  and  colonization  in  the .  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  was  due 
not  to  individuals  nor  climatic  or  geograph- 
ical influences,  but  to  the  efforts  of  specula- 
tive corporate  bodies.  The  development  of 
such  companies  is  a  familiar  stor>'.  It  be- 
gan alnK)st  fifty  years  before  the  settlement 
at  Jamestown. 

Thus  the  century  and  reign  of  Elizabeth 
closed  without  the  possession  by  England 
of  a  foothold  on  the  western  continent. 
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ROBERT     J.     ALEY.     Ph.     D.,     EDITOR 

N.  E.  A. 
Los  Angeles. 


Indiana  well  represented. 


The  spedal  train  was  a  great  success. 


Six  days  and  seven  nights  on  a  sleeper 
give  great  experiences. 


Everj'thing  came  out  as  scheduled  except 
the  arrival  at  Los  Angeles,  which  was 
twelve  hours  late. 


The  Indiana  headquarters  at  the  Alex- 
andria was  a  busy  place.  It  was  managed 
by  Superintendent  Mott  and  MaxA^'ell 
Alcy. 


Such  California  Indians  as  Sheperdson, 
Terman  and  Herey,  of  Los  Angeles; 
Dressier,  of  Berkely,  and  Johnson,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  were  frequent  visitors. 


President  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso, 
was  the  life  of  the  party  on  the  way  out, 
and  at  Los  Angeles  thought  of  everything 
that  could  add  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends. 


The  weather  at  Los  Angeles  was  good. 
Of  course  the  days  were  warm,  but  the 
nights  were  delightfully  cool.  May  we 
at  all  future  meetings  have  as  good 
weather. 


Los  Angeles  had  everything  in  readiness 
and  gave  us  a  regal  welcome.  The  arrange- 
ments were  so  perfect  and  the  accommoda- 
tions so  good  that  at  this  writing  no  one 
has  b^en  heard  to  complain. 


The  five  or  six  thousand  visitors  from 
the  east  were  all  delighted  with  the  fine  ex- 
hibition of  real  California  spirit.  The 
oranges  and  other  fruits  were  good,  but  the 
kind  and  hospitable  spirit  of  the  people  was 
infinitely  better. 


The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  at 
the  great  eastern  meetings,  but  the  interest 
was  intense  and  the  program  of  an  unusual- 
ly high  grade.  All  the  meetings  were  at- 
tended by  large  crowds. 


California  did  her  part  nobly.  Her 
teachers  not  only  attended  in  large  num- 
bers, but  they  realized  that  they  were  hosts 
to  the  nation  and  performed  this  part  so 
well  that  all  the  visitors  gave  them  un- 
stinted praise. 


Superintendent  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Chica- 
go, was  the  unanimous  choice  for  president. 
The  teachers  of  the  United  States  believe 
in  the  principles  for  which  he  has  fought 
so  valiantly.  They  were  happy  to  show 
their  appreciation. 


President  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio, 
State  University,  would  have  been  the 
unanimous  choice  had  it  not  been  felt  that 
the  N.  E.  A.  should  speak  out  boldly  in  its 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  things  that 
Cooley  has  done  in  Chicago.  Thompson  is 
the  man  to  whom  all  will  gladly  turn  in 
1908.  In  doing  this  the  N.  E.  A.  will 
honor  itself. 


Indiana  fared  well.  Mr.  T.  A.  Mott 
was  made  a  member  of  the  council;  Mr. 
E.  E.  Robey  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
Miss  Lillian  G.  Berry  was  made  secretary 
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of  the  section  of  higher  education.  Of 
course  Mr.  Mott  was  continued  as  director 
for  the  state. 


The  greatest  thing,  howcve.r»  that  hap- 
pened to  Indiana  was  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso,  as  N.  E. 
A.  Trustee.  On  Monday  he  was  elected  to 
fill  out  the  four  days  unexpired  term  of  Mr. 
Lane.  On  Thursday  he  was  elected  unani- 
mously for  a  full  term  of  four  years. 


The  campaign  for  Mr.  Brown's  election 
devdoped  one  of  the  prettiest  fights  that  has 
occurred  in  N.  E.  A.  circles  for  many  years. 
For  three  days  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  was  a 
battlefield  in  which  charges  of  all  kinds 
were  made  and  successfully  met  To  Mott, 
of  Richmond,  Carr,  of  Dayton,  Swain  of 
Swarthmore,  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City, 
and  the  host  of  friends  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  Indiana  gives  her  thanks. 


Indiana  is  proud  of  H.  B.  Brown.  He 
has  done  a  great  work  and  this  recognition 
by  the  N.  E.  A.  is  a  just  tribute  to  his  edu- 
cational and  finandal  ability.  Mr.  Brown 
did  not  need  the  office  of  trustee.  His 
friends  believed  that  the  office  of  trustee 
needed  him.  They  believed  this  so  fully 
that  they  secured  a  unanimous  vote  for  him. 
All  Indiana  is  happy  for  this. 


The  address  of  welcon^e  was  made  by 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Burdette.  In  his  inimical 
style  he  gave  the  n>eeting  a  happy  start. 
His  opening  words  were:  "In  the  name  of 
all  the  people  of  the  city  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Angels,  I  extend  to  you  a  welcome  as 
romantic  as  our  past,  as  warm  as  our  pres- 
ent and  as  big  as  our  future.  Now,  don't 
get  our  present  and  our  future  transposed. 
We  have  been  homesick  for  you  ever  since 
you  came  and  went  away,  leaving  memories 
of  your  visit,  sweet  as  the  perfume  of 
pressed  flowers  in  the  pages  of  a  cherished 
book." 


President  N.  C.  Schaeffer  presided  with 
that  fine  dignity  and  splendid  ability  that 
al>vays  characterizes  him  whether  in  pri- 
vate or  public.  His  inaugural  address,  de- 
livered without  notes,  was  an  eloquent  plea 
to  make  the  worl  of  the  schools  aid  more  in 
the  peace  movement.  The  statesman,  the 
inventor,  the  pioneer,  the  business  man,  the 
nurse,  the  philanthropist  all  do  great  things 
and  are  as  worthy  of  school  study  and  ad- 
miration as  the  warrior.  If  the  schools 
will  emphasize  the  victories  of  peace  and  of 
peaceful  lives  the  Hague  conference  of  the 
future  will  have  an  easy  task. 


President  Stontis,  of  Iowa  C611ege,  in 
speaking  upon  Democracy  and  Education, 
closed  as  follows: 

"Is  democracy  favorable  to  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  scholar?  This,  too,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  still  awaits  answer.  In  all  ages 
that  history  pronounces  great,  the  scholar 
has  stood  forth  with  torch  in  hand  to  guide 
men  to  the  fountains  of  living  waters,  and 
to  the  serene  heights  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  outlook  and  inspiration.  Other 
men  may  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  furrows 
which  they  have  plowed,  or  by  the  heaps  of 
metal  they  have  dug  from  the  mine,  but 
the  scholar,  like  the  Christ,  seeks  the  moun- 
tainside and  the  night  and  the  bilcnce,  and 
when  he  comes  to  mingle  with  the  people 
and  to  put  his  hands  to  his  daily  task,  it  is 
with  the  touch  of  power.  His  soul  grips 
the  commonplace  and  transfuses  it 
with  the  light  of  the  spirit.  Democracy 
cannot  do  without  the  scholar." 


One  of  the  best  things  of  the  meeting 
was  the  short,  but  pointed  address  by  the 
Hon.  Francis  E.  1-^npp,  U.  S.  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Lenpp  assured 
us  that  the  Indian  is  full  of  humor,  is  hon- 
est, trustworthy,  and  a  lover  of  music.  As 
the  leader  in  Indian  education  he  told  us  of 
the  success  that  was  being  attained  by  treat- 
ing the  Indian  as  an  Indian.  Civilization 
comes   from   within,   and  clothes  has  but 
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little  to  do  with  it.  The  nursery  and  folk 
songs  of  the  Indians  are  now  used  in  the 
schools  with  the  result  that  the  Indian  is 
coming  to  have  faith  in  the  schools.  The 
Indian  of  the  future  will  look  back  to  his 
school  as  the  happiest  and  best  of  his  life. 


The  Los  Angeles  meeting  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  notable  wompn. 
Mrs.  Helen  Grengell,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Colorado  was  a  very  prominent 
figure.  Miss  Julia  Richman,  perhaps  the 
highest  salaried  woman  in  America,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation. She  has  done  a  famous  work  in  the 
slum  district  of  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Ella  Flag  Young,  principal  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  gave  a  splendid  report  on 
the  educational  progress  of  the  last  two 
years.  Miss  Ella  Sullivan,  district  superin- 
tendent in  Chicago,  was  an  interesting  fig- 
ure in  the  convention.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  well  represented  by  Supervisor  Emma 
C.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Hyre,  of  the 
school  board. 


The  music  section  had  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent meetings.  Gustave  Malberg*s  paper 
on  "The  Ideal  Supervisor"  was  enjoyable 
and  suggestive.    He  summed  up  as  follows : 

"In  a  word  he  must  be 
"  'A  combinatiou  and  a  form  indeed 
Where  ev'ry  god  did  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.' 

)  *To  these  rare  powers,  he  must  add  high- 

ly specialized  knowledge.  He  must  be 
skillful  in  his  delicate  relations  with  school 
superintendent,  principals,  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  maintaining  them  successfully, 
practically,  he  must  yet  remain  an  idealist. 
A  component  factor  of  the  school  system,  he 
must  never  descend  to  vain  show  and  emp- 
ty display.  He  must  emulate  Bach's  great 
example,  rejecting  the  unworthy  immediate 

K  result  in  pursuit  of  the  great  and  perma- 
nent" 


Uribe,  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Mexico.  He  stated 
that  one  of  the  great  problems  in  Mexican 
development  was  due  to  the  fact  that  half 
(A  the  population  is  Indians.  To  bring 
about  the  active  cooperation  of  this  major 
portion  of  our  population,"  said  Dr.  Uribe, 
"we  depend  upon  a  powerful,  an  almost 
unique  factor — education.  After  the  un- 
fortunate vicissitudes  through  which  Mexi- 
co has  passed,  and  the  long  period  of  social 
instability,  which  the  civil  wars  brought, 
has  come  an  era  of  peace,  and  one  of  its 
principal  fruits  is  the  reorgani7.ation  of 
national  education." 


•    A   very    pleasing    feature    of    Tuesday 
cvening*s  program  was  an  address  by  Dr. 


We  wish  we  could  give  our  readers  the 
pleasure  of  every  word  of  Bishop  Coriati's 
masterful  address  on  "The  Personality  of 
the  Teacher."  We  can  only  give  a  single 
paragraph : 

"Noble  men  and  women  in  all  ages  have 
consecrated  themselves  as  the  teachers  of 
youth ;  like  the  apostles,  they  have  been  the 
'salt  of  the  earth  and  the  lifeht  of  the 
world.'  The  benefactors  of  mankind  and 
their  names  are  in  benediction.  Like  a 
great  army,  they  move  scattering  through- 
out the  world,  the  blessings  of  education. 
They  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  faith  is  the  foundation  stone  of  all 
character,  and  that  instruction  should  lead 
to  the  good  and  the  true,  as  made  known  to 
us  by  God.  The  teacher  or  system  which 
weakens  the  religious  beliefs  of  youth  un- 
fastens life  from  the  moorings  to  which  it 
clings  or  draws  even  one  bolt  and  thus  en- 
dangers the  structure,  will  be  respwisible 
for  the  loss  of  morality  which  is  likely  to 
follow,  and  in  my  judgment  that  S3^tem  is 
woefully  out  of  variance  with  the  teacher's 
vocation  to  education.  Intellectual  giants 
are  not  called  for,  but  education  docs  need 
men  and  women  of  character  with  the  faith 
of  God  in  their  lives  and  mastering  what 
they  profess  to  teach  with  a  spirit  of  love 
and  devotion  to  childhood  and  to  educa- 
tion." 
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No  man  in  the  N.  E.  A.  is  listened  to' 
with  greater  attention  than  President  W. 
O.  Thompson,  of  Oliio  State  University. 
The  following  paragraph  from  his  paper 
on  the  **Economic  Relations  of  Education" 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  entire  address: 

"In  summing  up  the  economic  relations 
of  education  we  return  to  the  teacher.  He 
is  the  masterful  personality  in  the  presence 
of  all  these  forces  who  organize,  directs  and 
stimulates  the  uprising  generation  to 
achievement,  mastery  and  freedom.  So  the 
teacher  whether  he  be  teacher  of  religion  or 
of  education;  of  philosophy  or  of  science; 
of  agriculture  or  of  mechanic  arts ;  of  man- 
ual training  or  of  domestic  science ;  of  lan- 
guage or  of  morals;  in  any  or  all  of  these 
places  the  teacher  is  indeed  the  master  who 
trains  the  men  who  make  markets,  com- 
merce and  civilization  even  a  possibility. 
What  we  do  for  education  is  not  then  a 
burden;  it  is  rather  an  opportunity.  The 
money  we  give  is  neither  charity  nor  the 
payment  of  a  debt;  it  is  an  investment  to 
guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  man  and  oif 
markets;  of  histor>'  and  of  literature;  of 
our  own  achievements  already  made  and  of 
those  of  our  children  yet  to  be  made;  in  a 
word  the  money  invested  in  education  is  an 
expression  of  both  faith  and  desire  that  a 
progressive  civilization  shall  not  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth." 


The  following  words  from  President  D. 
B.  Johnson,  of  Rockhill  S.  C,  relative  to 
the  "Preparation  of  Librarians  for  Public 
Schools"  is  worthy  of  careful  thought: 

"The  growth  of  the  library  movement  in 
recent  years  has  been  phenomenal.  All  the 
states  of  the  United  States,  with  few,  if  any, 
exceptions,  now  have  library  laws  for  the 
establishment  of  school  libraries.  Anwrica 
may  justly  claim  the  honor  of  founding  and 
perfecting  the  free-library  system.  The 
movement  is  now  world-wide.  This  great 
investment  of  money  requires  trained  man- 
agement.    It  is  more  difficult  to  make  in- 


telligent readers  than  to  build  a  library. 
The  people  must  be  led  to  acquire  the  read- 
ing habit.  A  multitude  of  books  must  have 
a  multitude  of  readers  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  supplied.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  beginning  with  the 
children,  and  that,  too,  at  a  very  early  age. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  change 
grown  people's  tastes.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  teachers  to  train  their  pupils  in  the  use 
of  the  library." 


The  Secondary  School  Section  devoted 
considerable  '  time  to  a  discussion  of  the 
"Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers." 
The  discussion  centered  about  a  report 
made  by  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  of  Louis- 
ville. This  report  was  prepared  by  seven- 
teen prominent  educators  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  N.  E.  A.  proceedings. 
It  is  a  report  that  every  high  school  teacher 
should  have.  The  general  conclusions 
reached  are  that  the  high  school  teacher 
should  have  broad  scholarship,  special  schol- 
arship in  the  subject  he  teaches,  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  general  psychology  and 
general  pedagogy,  a  special  training  in 
adolescent  psychology  and  special  training 
in  the  pedagogy  of  his  particular  subject. 


Reverend  Clifford  Barnes,  of  Lake  For- 
est, 111.,  in  his  discussion  of  "Moral  Educa- 
tion" told  the  following: 

"I  had  an  experience  not  long  ago  which 
gave  me  a  new  realization  of  the  extent  to 
which  music  might  be  used  as  an  agent  for 
righteousness  and  moral  training.  Three 
hudred  children  from  a  single  school  had 
been  so  thoroughly  trained  that  they  ren- 
dered witli  absolute  accuracy  and  perfect 
expression  the  most  difficult  selections. 
Among  others  was  the  "Pilgrim's  Chorus" 
from  "Tannhauser,''  and  when  to  the  thrill- 
ing chords  of  this,  glorious  harmony  they 
sang  the  words  of  a  national  hymn,  one's 
very  soul  was  stirred  to  reverent  devotion 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  As  the  principal, 
who   stood    near    me,    remarked:      "That 
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helps  to  form  good  citizens,  and  when  they 
leave  here  to  make  homes  for  themselves  a 
few  years  hence,  there  will  be  in  most  of 
those  homes  the  attractive  influence  of  good 


music 


Dr.  E,  W.  Hastings,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  uttered  these  splendid  words  on 
physical  training: 

"Physical  training  can  become  the  instru- 
ment for  making  theoretical  teaching  of 
school  physiology  of  practical  value  for 
school  life ;  first,  by  a  change  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  teaching  of  physiology  by 
changing  the  responsibility  for  the  teaching 
of  the  subject  from  the  many  individual 
teachers,  and  placing  it  on  the  physical  di- 
rector; second,  by  making  the  teaching  of 
phj'siology  concrete  and  personal  by  teach- 
ing, not  the  physiology  of  *the  human  body,' 
but  of  the  child's  own  body ;  third,  by  teach- 
ing both  function  (physiology  proper),  and 
the  results  attained  by  normal  function  in 
growth  and  development,  that  is  to  say,  by 
laying  emphasis  upon  the  physiology  of 
growth;  fourth,  by  teaching  the  relation 
of  sleep,  wholesome  food,  regular  habits 
and  normal  muscular,  activity  to  perfect 
development,  by  combining  the  study  of 
personal  hygiene  with  that  of  physiology, 
by  giving  both  the  motive  for  living  in  a 
wholesome  way,  and  the  means  for  person- 
al attainment  of  health  and  vigor,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  thus  securing  a  per- 
manent interest  in  health  as  something  de- 
sirable." 


President  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso, 
on  the  "Preparation  of  Commercial  Teach- 
ers" said  in  part: 

"It  has  not  been  long  since  going  away 
from  home  to  school  was  equivalent  to  bid- 
ding farewell  forever  to  commercial  pur- 
suits to  farm  and  trade.  Encouragement 
was  given  by  parents  to  cl?ildren  to  attend 
school  that  they  might  make  a  living  with- 
out working  so  hard.  The  commercial 
world  outgrew  the  preparation  that  had 
been  made  for  it,  and  the  principal  difficulty 


to  overcome  was  to  educate  the  young  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  commercial  work,  or 
work  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  shop,  is  equally 
honorable  with  that  of  the  so-called  profes- 
sions. The  present  requirements  call  for 
at  least  a  college  education.  Teachers 
should  also  be  familiar  with  the  fields  of 
work  of  their  students.  Two  of  these,  the 
most  fruitful  for  years  to  come,  are  the 
farm  and  shop.  Teachers  must  be  men  and 
women  of  ideas,  because  the  business  world 
requires  such.  These  cannot  be  obtained 
without  broad  culture.  They  must  be 
known*  as  workers,  not  merely  in  the  'teach- 
er' sense,  but  as  energetic  forces  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  incessant  work  is  the 
price  of  success." 


In  the  meeting  of  the  Manual  Training 
Section  Professor  F.  B.  Dressier,  of  the 
University  of  California,  a  well  remem- 
bered former  Indiana  teacher  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Manual  training  in  its  larger  and  truer 
sense  means  learning  how  to  enter  into 
organizing  activity  with  the  hand,  and  how 
to  come  into  active  participation  with  all 
those  fundamental  and  useful  occupations 
necessary  for  modern  life  and  society.  It  is 
fundamental  to  see  that  growth  in  con- 
sciousness is  a  direct  result  of  the  growth  in 
the  widening  and  organizing  relations  of 
sensory  stimulus  to  nwtor  response.  This 
law  of  mental  development  demands  that 
our  courses  in  manual  traininig  be  broad- 
ened. It  requires  that  all  our  school  work 
be  adjusted  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
organization  of  body  and  mind,  as  learning 
and  doing  are  not  isolated,  separate  things. 
The  whole  progress  of  the  normal  develop- 
nwnt  of  children  insists  that  doing  is  es- 
sential to  knowing.  One  of  the  most  urg- 
ent needs  of  our  schools  is  better  equipment 
for  playgrounds,  for  free  play  is  one  of  the 
j-ighest  forms  of  manual  training.  Playing 
ball  and  tennis  are  better  organizing  agents 
for  the  larger  and  more  fundamental  ad- 
justments than  any  sort  of  work  in  wood 
and  iron.     Our  notion  of  manual  training 
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should  be  so  broadened,  that  it  should  con- 
sist not  only  of  shop  work,  but  of  many 
kinds  of  field  work  and  abundance  of  regu- 
lar playground  experience." 


It  was  generally  supposed  that  Margaret 
Haley,  of  Chicago,  would  be  present  to 
lead  the  forces  in  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution.  She  failed  to  ap- 
pear, but  in  her  stead  Miss  Elizabeth  Shir- 
ley, a  country  school  teacher  of  California, 
created  a  mild  sensation.  She  made  a  very 
emphatic  denunciation  of  that  part  of  the 
constitution  relating  to  the  safe-guarding  of 
the  funds.  She  styled  the  proposed  plan  as 
the  creation  of  an  oligarchy  of  trustees. 
She  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  school 
boards,  declaring  that  many  of  them  are 
controlled  by  the  big  book  companies  and 
that  in  many  cities  places  are  bought  with 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  In  spite  of  Miss 
Shirley's  performance  the  constitution  was 
unanimously  adopted. 


Commissioner  of  Education  E.  E.  Brown 
gave  a  most  philosophic  address  on  "The 
Relations  of  Religious  and  Secular  Educa- 
tion.'*    His  closing  words  were: 

'Observe  how  vitally  the  several  lines 
converge.  Democracy  stands  for  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  Religion  bases  that  broth- 
erhood on  what  is  ultimately  a  more  cohe- 
sive and  organic  conception,  the  father- 
hood of  God.  In  this  humanitarian  age, 
however,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  will  find  the  Father 
through  that  brotherhood  rather  than 
find  brotlierhood  through  a  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  Father.  Pure  devotion 
to  truth  is  found  in  both  religion 
and  science.  Historically,  the  relig- 
ious sense  for  truth  appears  as  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  scientific  sense  for 
truth.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  antagonize 
and  cancel  each  other.  Yet  farther  down 
they  are  at  one.  And  from  that  farther 
depth,  below  the  roots  of  the  everlasting 
hills,  their  unity  must  arise  into  the  day  of 
human  history.    If  this  is  a  true  reading  of 


the  signs,  the  same  moral  conceptions  are 
coming  to  be  the  uppermost  convictions  in 
science.  In  democracy  and  in  religion.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
unity  shall  some  day  come  to  full  realiza- 
tion, and  may  we  not  then  find  that  diverse 
religions  have  come  to  unity  among  them- 
selves in  this  very  process  of  coming  into 
accord  with  democracy  and  science  on  the 
high  ground  of  moral  conviction?  I  am 
very  sure  that  this  will  not  be  all,  but  I 
think  this  may  be  a  part  of  the  way  by 
which  religion  and  education  shall  do  their 
work  together  for  this  age,  and  for  the  ages 
that  are  yet  to  be." 


Superintendent  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  gave 
a  great  address  on  "How  Teachers'  Salar- 
ies Should  Be  Graded."  That  salaries 
should  not  be  determined  by  length  of  serv- 
ice alone  was  clearly  shown : 

"It  has  often  been  proposed  that  teach- 
ers be  permitted  to  advance  from  the  mini- 
mum salary  paid  to  the  highest  limit  fixed 
by  the  board  of  education,  without  any  let, 
hindrance  or  interruption  except  that  they 
continue  efficient  enough  to  avoid  dismissal. 
Fear  of  dismissal  has  been  relied  upon  to 
keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, it  seems  to  me,  however,  abso- 
lutely ignores  the  real  purposes  for  which 
the  schools  exist,  and  looks  at  the  school 
system  from  the  standpoint  of  a  *job.*  Such 
an  arrangement  suggests. making  the  neces- 
sary effort  to  get  into  the  system  and  then 
letting  the  clock  work.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment does  not  keep  in  mind  the  absurdity 
of  relying  on  fear  of  dismissal  for  keeping 
teachers  up  to  the  mark.  Every  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  school  administration 
realizes  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  inefficient  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  system,  or  inefficient  public  employes 
of  any  sort.  The  attempt  to  conduct  our 
school  system  upon  the  basis  of  length  of 
service (  tempered  by  fear  of  dismissal,  will 
produce  the  old  fossil  that  'we  often  find 
holding  a  good  position  in  our  citiesi  These 
fossils  have  sought  the  haven  of  a  position 
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in  a  dty  school  system  after  being  tossed 
about  by  the  storms  of  village  school  poli- 
ticians. They  settle  down  in  some  com- 
fortable berth  and  make  little  effort  toward 
increasing  their  efficiency." 

His  conclusion  was  that  merit  as  shown 
by  efficiency  and  increased  scholastic  attain- 
ments should  be  a  big  item  in  fixing  the 
salary. 


George  W.  Nash,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D., 
took  his  hearers  into  the  ethereal  regions 
with  the  theme  "Other  Forms  of  Compre- 
hension for  the  Teacher."  In  these  days 
of  sordid  commercialiism  it  is  worth  while 
to  have  the  spiritual  side  of  our  work  fre- 
quently presented.  Mr.  Nash  closed  his 
admirable  paper  with  these  words: 

"  'He  who  teaches  is  best  taught*  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  teacher  to  perfect 
himself  in  scholarship  is  no  small  element  in 
the  extra  financial  compensations  of  his  posi- 
tion. ITic  teacher  who  does  not  daily  find 
his  life  richer  in  intellectual  attainments, 
while  with  pride  and  joy  he  watches  the 
intellectual  unfolding  of  his  pupils,  has 
wretchedly  missed  his  calling.  Sordid  gold 
is  the  lowest  and  meanest  measure  of  suc- 
cess. If  gold  be  the  standard,  then  the 
teacher's  profession  is  meaner  than  the  ditch 
digger's.  But  gold  never  was  the  standard 
of  the  measure  of  compensation  in  any  ex- 
alted vocation  for  longer  than  a  brief  per- 
iod. Who  would  ask  how  much  money 
Socrates  earned,  or  what  were  the  wages  of 
Plutarch,  Plato,  Caesar,  Cromwell,  Wash- 
ington, Grant  or  Lincoln?  No  one  has 
ever  been  so  worldly  as  to  think  of  those 
great  characters  in  the  connection  with 
money  making.  No  one  associates  the  suc- 
cess of  any  teacher  with  the  sum  of  money 
he  has  earned.  The  most  exalted,  the  most 
highly  respected  name  in  history  is  that  of 
the  Great  Teacher  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head.  Yet  who  would  exchange 
the  undying  fame  of  a  Nazarene  for  the 
goldofaRockefeUer?" 


Miss  Grace  Barnard,  of  Oakland,  in  her 
paper  on  the  "American  Ideal  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten," said: 

"The  need  of  America  is  an  enlightened 
*homc-life  and  the  kindergarten  stands  for 
trained  motherhood.  With  the  increasing 
number  of  wage-earning  mothers  on  one 
hand  and  the  society  devotees  on  the  other, 
the  kindergartner's  responsibility  grows. 
By  tlie  contagion  of  personality,  by  whole- 
some environment,  how  is  the  American 
ideal  being  practically  realized  in  the  kin- 
dergarten? First,  by  developing  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  child;  making  him  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  acts;  helping  him  to 
discover  his  own  powers  through  work  and 
play  and  developing  self-respect;  second, 
by  teaching  respect  for  law ;  third,  by  prac- , 
ticing  the  golden  rule;  fourth,  by  wiping 
out  dass  distinctions ;  fifth,  by  Americaniz- 
ing the  foreign  element;  sixth,  in  respect 
for  labor,  and  seventh,  reverence  for  all 
that  is  highest  and  best.  We  feel  that  in 
the  kindergarten  is  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  "aristocracy  of  intellect  and  service" 
which  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  de- 
clares characteristic  of  the  true  democracy." 


Principal  J.  M.  Green,  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Normal,  in  discussing  the  "Rela- 
tion  of   General    to   Special   Education," 


"Any  intelligent  discussion  of  courses  of 
study  must  involve  the  understanding  of  the 
purposes  of  education  in  the  fuller  sense. 
To  educate  a  man  is  to  teach  him  more 
than  one,  two,  or  three  things.  Education 
is  the  development  of  all  the  proper  powers 
of  the  man  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
We  classify  our  education  as  general  and 
special.  General  education  is  that  which  is 
essential  to  every  one,  no  matter  what  occu- 
pation he  intends  to  follow.  Special  educa- 
tion is  that  which  relates  to  some  particular 
occupation  or  pursuit,  the  preparation  for 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  general  educa- 
tion. The  pursuit  of  the  branches  that  arc 
conceded  to  be  general  will  consume  most 
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of  the  ordinary*  sccondar}'  school  course. 
The  place  for  special  commercial  courses  it 
seems  to  mc  to  be  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  education  that  is  strictly^ 
spedal  should  only  be  taken  up  when  the 
person  is  sure  that  he  is  to  pursue  a  definite 
occupation,  and  should  then  be  taken  in  the 
broadest  way  consistent  with  that  occupa- 
tion." 


Superintendent  I.  C.  McNeill,  of  Mem- 
phis, presented  a  strong  paper  on  "Expres- 
sion, by  the  Hand.*' 

"The  school  is  life  as  well  as  a  training 
for  life.  All  movement  toward  self-realiza- 
tion is  at  first  vague,  crude  and  indefinite. 
Some  have  thought  of  expression  by  the 
.  hand  coming  through  music,  some  through 
drawing,  some  through  manual  arts,  some 
through  domestic  science,  or  domestic  arts, 
and  others  through  artisan  work  in  wood, 
iron,  clay,  leather,  or  other  kinds  of  skilled 
labor.  All  are  right  in  part,  yet  expression 
by  the  hand  means  more  than  deftness  in 
any  line  of  human  effort.  It  is  a  high  form 
of  reaction  by  which  the  free  play  of  motor 
activity  reinforces  the  development  of  men- 
tal images  or  ideals.  It  is  the  guided  ex- 
pression of  motor  impulses  which  stimu- 
lates the  senses  to  do  their  work.  The  mind 
works  with  images.  There  ought  to  be  a 
close  relation  between  the  motives  for  ex- 
pression and  the  images  of  the  needs  of  the 
home  and  of  the  larger  social  units  with 
which  pupils  of  different  sections  are  fa- 
miliar. In  the  modern  interpretation  of 
expression  by  the  hand  science  guides  and 
precedes  art.  Science  orders  the  doing  and 
art,  expressed,  reveals  and  reinforces  the 
mind's  perceptions,  images,  and  relations. 
The  wise  superintendent  requires  general 
culture,  specific  training  in  the  science  and 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  a  comprehensive 
and  guided  education  in  the  technical  work 
by  all  who  arc  to  assume  leadership  in  ex- 
pression by  the  hand.*' 


interested  his  audience  by  his  paper  on 
"Defective  School  Children.*'  He  said  in 
pait: 

"As  to  our  ungraded  rooms — I  took  one 
room  on  the  east  side  recently  and  found 
every  pupil  there  defective  in  some  way. 
One  of  the  best  teachers  in  our  school  de- 
partment had  been  placed  over  this  room. 
The  children  were  given  medical  attention 
and  the  report  of  the  teacher  now  is  inter- 
esting. I  have  worked  in  a  number  of  other 
ungraded  rooms  and  the  results  are  won- 
derful. At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  children 
in  these  rooms  needed  glasses.  An  unbal- 
anced condition  of  the  nervous  system  great- 
ly handicaps  the  boys  and  girls. 

"You  can  enter  any  schoolroom  in  this 
city  and  put  the  children  through  a  ph5rsical 
examination  and  you  will  find  a  surprising- 
ly large  number  of  defectives. 

"If  you  arc  going  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
ceptional child  you  must  prevent  the  growth 
of  the 'exceptional  child.  The  schools  today 
are  making  the  exceptional  children.  We 
fit  our  boys  to  the  seats  instead  of  fitting 
the  seats  to  the  boys.  If  we  tackled  this  ex- 
ceptional child  problem  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm that  Burbank  tackles  the  plant 
problem,  we  should  achieve  as  marvelous 
results  with  the  children  as  this  unzard 
does  with  the  plants." 


Professor  George  L.  Leslie,  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  School,  Los  Angeles,  greatly 


President  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  the 
Pasadena  Throup  Polytechnic,  in  speaking 
of  Art  Study,  said : 

"No  people  is  intellectually  independent 
until  it  has  a  language  and  literature  all  its 
own.  So  in  a  lesser  degree  and  perhaps  in 
a  more  fimdamental  sense,  art  performs  the 
same  function.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
people  is  intellectually  independent  only 
when  it  has  an  art  and  an  appreciation  of 
art,  so  keen  that  the  nwral,  intellectual  and 
commercial  life  is  advantaged  thereby. 
True  art  cannot  exist  aside  and  apart  from 
the  useful.  The  useful  is  always  beautiful, 
although  there  are  degrees  of  both  utility 
and  beauty.  The  work  of  John  Ruskin  and 
William  Morris  has  done  much  to  bring 
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about  a  changed  conception,  and  art  now 
assumes  a  broader  aspect  than  that  symbol- 
ized by  the  brush  and  chisel.  The  term  art 
applies  to  work  in  silver,  or  gold,  iron  or 
copper;  to  wood,  glass,  leather  or  paper. 
A  book  or  mantelpiece,  a  city  street  or  a 
shop  window,  may  as  clearly  embody  the 
art  spirit  as  a  painting  or  a  statue.  It  is 
not  true  that  a  knowledge  of  art  is  useless 
to  one  who  does  not  become  an  artist  In 
all  professions  or  vocations,  an  appreciation 
of  true  art  is  of  value.  But  we  may  not 
judge  of  values  simply  on  the  estimate  of 
the  art  critic.  That 'which  appeals  to  the 
average  man  and  that  continues  to  appeal  to 
him  will  have  a  relation  to  everyday  life 
and  must  be  considered  good.  Just  as  soci- 
ety sets  the  standards  for  a  commodity,  in 
any  field  whatsoever,  so  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  sets  the  standards  in  art." 


Superintendent  Pearse,  of  Milwaukee, 
interested  his  hearers  very  much  in  his  ad- 
dress on  "Public  Schools  for  Defectives.'' 
He  opened  his  remarks  by  saying: 

"We  have  learned  that  schools  can,  with 
profit,  be  maintained  in  connection  with 
public  schools  for  those  children  who  have 
been  described  by  the  expressive  phrase, 
'bom  short' — some  of  whose  powers  are 
moral,  whose  ability  in  general  may  be  ex- 
cellent, but  who  cannot  learn  some  of  the 
things  which  other  children  learn  without 
much  difficulty,  who  seem  to  be  deficient  in 
certain  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  unbalance  or  weaken 
their  character  to  a  degree  which  nwkes 
them  weak  in  mind  or  character,  or  lacking 
ill  power  of  self-direction." 

Of  the  effect  of  such  schools  upon  the 
defective  he  said : 

"These,  when  provided  with  trained 
teachers,  taught  in  rooms  equipped  for  hand- 
work and  permitting  greater  freedom  and 
greater  variety  of  employment,  frquently 
show  great  progress  toward  normal  <level- 
opment  and  in  other  cases  are  kept- from 
falling  into  habits  of  inattention  and  from 
the  discouragement  which  comes  from  re- 


peated failure.  They  are  often  kept,  too, 
from  falling  into  an  unhappy  attitude, 
which  is  frequently  marked  by  antagonism 
toward  the  school,  its  instrumentalities  and 
regulations — a  frame  of  mind  which  is  apt 
later  to  develop  Into  a  feeling  of  antagon- 
ism toward  the  society  with  which  they  are 
surrounded  and  its  wholesome  regulations." 


Mrs.  Helen  Grenfell,  of  Colorado,  made 
a  ringing  speech  which  included  the  follow- 
ing splendid  words : 

"Education  is  evolution.  There  are  fixed 
laws  which  must  be  sought  out  and  applied 
in  any  rational  system  of  education.  The 
philosophy  of  education  is  faulty,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  by  pure  philosophy  it 
can  be  perfected.  Education  is  first  indi- 
vidual, and  afterward  social.  The  seclu- 
sion of  education  in  early  ages  unfitted  the 
scholar  for  life.  The  early  idea  of  educa- 
tion did  not  include  women.  Popular  edu- 
cation dawned  with  Luther,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  female  education  with  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  homes.  The  first  girls*  high 
school  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1826,  but 
closed  two  years  later  because  too  *alarm- 
ingly  popular.'  The  reception  of  the  first 
women  s  clubs — the  New  England  and  the 
Sorosis  in  1868 — was  equally  critical.  The 
foreboding  as  to  results  both  of  education 
for  girls  and  of  organization  for  women  has 
proved  groundless.  We  are  outgrowing 
the  primitive  idea  of  woman's  place  in  the 
universe  and  in  education.  If  she  cannot 
evolve  the  thing,  she  may  environ  it,  and 
thus  save  force.  Woman  approaches  the 
school  from  a  different  viewpoint  from  the 
teacher,  and  brings  forces  to  the  work  not 
to  be  elsewhere  obtained. 

"Women  are  organized  for  the  first  time 
in  histor>',  and  through  organizations  more 
can  be  accomplished  than  through  individ- 
ual or  sporadic  efforts.  Their  primary  ob- 
ject is  altruistic — enlarged  means  of  help- 
ing others." 


Indiana  was  proud  of  Miss  Adelaide  Bay- 
lor, of  Wabash,  who  did  honor  to  herself 
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and  her  state  upon  the  general  program. 
She  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

"There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  in- 
fluence for  good  which  the  woman's  clubs 
of  the  country  can  wield  if  the  task  is  gone 
about  in  the  proper  spirif.  Much  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  has  existed  be- 
tA\-een  teachers  and  the  public  in  the  past 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  discuss  perplexing  problems  in 
the  right  way.  Frequently  parents  visit  the 
schools  only  when  their  children  are  in 
trouble,  and  they  take  very  little  pains  to 
ascertain  the  true  state  of  a£Fairs.  At  the 
same  time,  teachers  are  all  too  likely  to 
overlook  the  parents'  status  in  the  matter, 
and  to  think  that,  because  they  have  never 
been  teachers,  tliey  can  know  nothing  about 
conducting  schools.  There  is  room  for  re- 
form in  many  ways  and  the  women's  clubs 
of  die  country,  wielding  the  enormous  influ- 
ence that  they  do,  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward accomplishing  it." 


President  Storms,  of  Iowa  State  College, 
had  some  pungent  thoughts  on  technical 
education: 

"All  who  observe  the  progress  of  the 
world's  eflfort  at  institutional  education  are 
aware  that  the  various  forms  of  applied 
knowledge,  commonly  ternyed  'practical 
education,'  are  overwhelmingly  popular  ; 
that  governments  and  individuals  give  most 
freely  for  their  promotion;  that  students 
flock  to  their  dispensaries,  and  that  states- 
men of  all  civilized  and  being-civilized 
countries  invoke  them  and  count  the  degree 
of  their  popular  attainment  the  measure  of 
future  national  achievement.  Probably 
every  nation  in  the  world,  if  called  upon  to 
propose  a  scheme  of  national  education  for 
a  nation  just  about  to  be  born,  would  lay 
out  a  curriculum  of  bird-songs  and  flowers, 
mud-pies  and  hammer-strokes,  wheels  and 
levers,  lathes  and  looms,  dynamos  and  dyna- 
mite, atmospheric  nitrate,  making  and  ad- 
vancing commercial  methods  w^hich  might 
obscure  even  the  three  R's  of  blessed  mem- 
ory.    These  older  nations  for  themselves 


are  curbed  in  their  educational  reforms  by 
vested  rights  and  ancestral  beliefs,  and  thus 
prevented  from  realizing  popular  ideals  in 
education  too  rapidly,  but  one  can  easily 
see  what  evolutions  might  occur,  were  these 
wholesome  restraints  removed.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  introduce  agricultural  educa- 
tion into  the  county  schools  of  my  state,  and 
it  is  bound  to  come  but  the  danger  is  that  it 
will  flbme  clumsily,  awkwardly.  The  legis- 
lature will  pass  a  law  requiring  every  teach- 
er to  be  able  to  teach  agricultural  science, 
and  they  will  grab  at  some  text-book  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  experi- 
ment will  prove  a  failure  and  a  disappoint- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  the  Normal  schools 
are  prepared  at  present  to  equip  teachers 
for  this  work." 

Professor  Francis,  of  Los  Angeles,  won 
much  applause  with  his  forceful  address 
upon  the  "Value  of  a  Course  of  Society." 

"The  value  of  a  course  of  study  at  the 
high  school  is  measured  by  its  functional 
ability  and  that  in  turn  by  the  quality  of 
the  products  of  that  course,  and  the  prod- 
ucts by  the  goods  that  are  produced  by 
thenf.  A  commerdal  course  is  not  meant 
to  turn  out  scholars.  The  world  today  is 
not  so  much  in  need  of  scholars  as  of  men 
of  learning  and  scholarship  who  are  out  in 
the  world  engaged  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness than  scholarship.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  commercial  course  to  turn  out  a  few 
brilliant  boys  and  girls.  The  business  of 
the  course  is  to  appeal  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  who  can  be  brought 
under  its  influence.  It  does  not  frighten  me 
nor  give  me  the  educational  shivers  that  a 
boy  or  girl  learns  something  in  school  that 
will  help  him  make  money  outside  of  school. 
Philosophers  bewail  the  fact  that  we  live 
in  an  age  of  commercialism.  They  claim 
that  millionaires  leap  and  trample  on  their 
fellow-men  in  their  mad  chase  after  the  al- 
mighty dollar.  These  men  are  not  doing 
any  more  than  men  in  any  other  walk  of 
life,  in  literature,  in  science.  They  are  not 
after  mone5\  They  are  after  power  and 
they  are  seeking  to  develop  their  individual- 
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ity  to  its  greatest  possibility.  If  it  be  true 
that  this  is  working  a  great  harm,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is,  then  the  high  school  must 
help  the  natural  solution  of  the  problem  by 
leading  the  boys  and  girls  into  a  rational 
imderstanding  of  the  questions  which  de- 
tennine  the  struggle.*' 


*'The  Pedagogical  Laboratory,''  was  pre- 
sented by  W.  A.  Clarke,  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy,  State  Normal 
School,  Kearney,  Neb.  The  following  is  a 
brief  s^^nopsis  of  his  paper: 

"The  pedagogical  laboratory  is  as  indis- 
pensable in  the  scientific  study  of  pedagogy 
as  the  chemical  laboratory  is  in  the  study  of 
chemistry.  Pedagogy  is  the  science  of 
education.  Education  is  the  constructive 
directing  of  another's  life  by  controlling  its 
experiences.  So  deiined  education  may  be 
made  the  subpect  matter  of  a  true  science  ; 
and  pedagogy,  like  any  other  modern 
science,  demands  its  laboratory  workshop. 
The  pedagogical  laboratory,  like  labora- 
tories in  general,  has  two  distinct  functions, 
discovery  and  exemplification;  'model 
schools'  of  State  Normal  schools  are  labor- 
atories of  the  second  type,  in  which  expert 
teacliers  exemplify,  in  actual  teaching  pro- 
cesses, fundamental  educational  laws.  A 
pedagogical  laborator>',  whether  for  re- 
search or  instruction,  is  an  experimental 
school,  equipped  with  children  and  the  com- 
mon material  resources  and  appliances  of 
the  schoolroom.  While  the  research  labor- 
atory is  practically  unknown  in  the  study  of 
pedagogy,  a  scientific  study  of  educational 
principles  and  laws  demands  the  estabh'sh- 
inent  of  such  laboratories  in  our  universi- 
ties and  normal  schools.  They  will  do  for 
pedagogy  what  they  have  done  for  every 
other  modern  science  in  which  they  have 
been  employed." 


under  disabilities  enough  without  being  iso- 
lated in  private  academies  and  being  inevi- 
tably limited  for  their  later  acquaintance- 
ships in  life  to  those  whose  scope  of  vision 
and  range  of  action  is  hedged  about  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  yachts  and  motors  and 
multiplex  homes,  clubs,  assemblies,  valets 
and  innovation  trunks.  Both  by  the  limited 
association  in  school  and  by  that  of  after 
life,  these  children  of  the  rich  are  disabled 
for  largest  usefulness  through  their  inability 
to  know  the  mind  of  the  great  body  of  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  arc  to  live.  Their 
separation  is  also  a  loss  to  the  community, 
and  the  creation  of  a  fixed  caste  a  detriment 
and  peril  to  society.  We  surely  ought  to 
beware  lest  we  are  doing  anything  to  drive 
such  pupils  from  the  public  schools  or  omit- 
ting to  do  anything  that  should  hold  them. 
For  pupils  who  require  special  treatment  or 
tutelage,  either  through  their  own  weak- 
ness or  through  lack  of  home  influences,  or 
through  the  desire  of  their  families  to  pro- 
vide such  special  tutelage,  the  private  school 
will  always  have  its  place  and  mission,  but 
if  the  private  schools  and  academies  are  of- 
fering anything  else  of  method  or  substance 
or  curriculum  that  is  better  than  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  it  behooves  us  to  find  it  out. 
What  is  good  for  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do,  is  peculiarly  desirable  for  the  children 
of  the  moneyless — unless,  indeed,  we  delib- 
erately propose  to  use  the  public  schools  for 
the  creation  of  social  strata  instead  of  their 
prevention." 


President  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
California,  made  a  great  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject "Call  Nothing  Common/*  It  was  a 
strong  plea  for  the  schols  of  the  people: 

*  The  children  of  the  ricl;  labor  already 


Many  resolutions  were  passed,  so  many 
that  our  space  is  not  sufficient  to  publish 
them  all.  The  following  shows  so  clearly 
the  general  policy  of  the  N.  E.  A.  that  we 
gladly  present  them  to  our  readers : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  every  child  within  its  bor- 
ders, and  to  see  that  all  children  obtain  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  The  constitu- 
tional provision  that  all  taxpayers  must  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
logically  carries  with  it  the  implied  provi- 
sion that  no  persons  should  be  permitted  to 
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defeat  the  purpose  of  the  public  school  law 
by  forcing  their  children  at  an  early  age  to 
become  bread-winners.  To  this  end  the 
child  labor  and  truancy  laws  should  be  so 
harmonized  that  the  education  of  the  child, 
not  Its  labor,  be  made  the  desideratum. 

'The  national  government  should  pro- 
vide schools  for  the  children  of  all  persons 
living  in  territory  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  government.  The  attention  of 
Congress  is  specially  directed  to  the  need  of 
adequate  legislation  to  provide  schools  for 
the  children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
living  on  naval  reservations. 

"The  association  regrets  the  revival  in 
some  quarters  of  the  idea  that  the  common 
school  is  a  place  for  teaching  nothing  but 
reading,  spelling,  writing  and  ciphering; 
and  takes  this  occasion  to  declare  that  the 
ultimate  object  of  popular  education  is  to 
teach  children  how  to  live  righteously, 
healthfully  and  happily,  and  that  to  accom- 
plish this  object  it  is  essential  that  every 
school  inculcate  the  love  of  truth,  justice, 
purity  and  beauty  through  the  study  also  of 
biography,  history,  ethics,  natural  history, 
music,  drawing,  and  the  manual  arts. 

**The  National  Education  Association 
wishes  to  record  its  approval  of  the  increas- 
ing appreciation  among  educators  of  the 
fact  that  the  building  of  character  is  the 
real  aim  of  the  schools  and  the  ultimate  rea- 


son for  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  their 
maintenance.  There  are  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  today  a  tendency 
toward  a  disregard  for  constituted  author- 
ity, a  lack  of  respect  for  age  and  superior 
wisdom,  a  weak  appreciation  of  the  demands 
of  duty,  a  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and 
interest  rather  than  obligation  and  order. 
This  condition  demands  the  earliest  thought 
and  action  of  our  leaders  of  opinion  and 
places  important  obligations  upon  school 
authorities." 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  represented  by  a 
strong  band  of  hustlers.  They  were  pres- 
ent at  all  the  meetings  were  frequent  visi- 
tors at  the  various  headquarters  and  were 
conspicuous  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels. 
Their  business  was  to  be  agreeable  and  to 
make  everjbody  believe  that  Cleveland 
should  have  the  1908  N.  E.  A.  n^eeting. 
They  succeeded  in  doing  both.  Everj'body 
was  happy  to  meet  the  Cleveland  bunch, 
and  the  board  of  directors  voted  unanimous- 
ly for  Cleveland  as  the  meeting  place  for 
1908.  Next  year's  meeting  ought  to  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
It  is  so  convenient  that  Indiana  should  have 
two  thousand  teachers  in  attendance.  Ev- 
er}'body  should  begin  hustling  for  the  big 
Cleveland  meeting  of  1908. 
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Primary  Depnrtment 


JULIA     TRIED     WALKER,     INDIANAPOLIS 


^^^ACK  again  to  the  tasks  that  we  left 
^JLf^  such  a  short  time  ago.  It  may  be 
in  a  dififerent  school  with  new  chil- 
dren yet  there  is  that  same  expectant  look 
in  those  little  upturned  faces.  Of  course 
you  have  your  plans  all  laid  for  the  term, 
you  have  seen  the  school  family  and  have 
been  to  church  and  in  a  few  places  of  busi- 
ness, your  mind  is  made  up  as  to  how  well 
you  like  your  place.  Your  first  impressions 
have  been  made. 

If  you  are  in  a  small  town  or  a  district 
you  are  known  by  sight  to  most  of  your 
patrons  and  you  too  have  been  giving  out 
first  impressions;  they  are  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  how  much  you  are  to  be  liked. 
Of  course  you  are  seeing  to  it  that  you 
do  not  oftend  the  general  opinion  of  what 
the  new  primary  teacher  should  be. 

If  you  have  been  taking  the  six  year  olds  of 
the  neighborhood  by  the  hand  for  long  years, 
you  are  known  "for  the  tree  is  know  by  its 
fruits."  And  it  is  much  easier  to  start  the 
year  with  the  conditions  in  mind  and  yet 
how  different  is  the  feelings  that  we  have 
as  the  years  go  by  toward  our  schools.  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  had  a  school,  the 
only  feeling  was  curiosity.  I  wanted  to  see 
if  I  could  do  it  and  I  was  eager  to  begin; 
another  time  it  was  a  feeling  of  coAfidence ; 
I  was  anxious  to  get  those  sixty  chiljlren  to 
see  how  soon  I  could  gain  control  of  them, 
and  could  give  them  the  ability  to  read  and 
write.  But  later  when  I  began  to  feel 
what  a  blessed  privilege  was  mine  and  how 
a  sacred  the  child  was,  I  knew  that  before 
I  had  not  had  the  right  feeling  toward 
teaching.  I  began  to  understand  then  that 
I  had  those  little  children  in  the  spring  time 
of  their  lives,  and  that  I  had  them  for  only 
a  very  short  period  of  that  spring  time,  and 


it  was  my  privilege  to  sow  and  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  all  I  would  have  time  for 
was  the  putting  in  of  the  seed  the  watering 
and  harvest  I  must  leave  for  others,  then 
my  greatest  concern  was  the  selection  of  the 
seed. 

Not  only  because  I  am  a  primary  teacher, 
but  because  of  long  observation  and  study  I 
have  concluded  that  when  the  primary 
teacher  sows,  her  seed  will  not  fall  by  "the 
way  side"  in  "stony  places"  nor  "among 
the  thorns"  but  that  it  falls  in  the  good 
ground  and  brings  forth  fruit;  "soirte  an 
hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold  and  some 
thirty  fold."  Further,  that  the  watering 
may  be  little  but  the  harvest  is  sure.  What 
shall  the  harvest  be  is  answered  by  what 
kind  of  seed  were  sown  ? 

Whether  you  are  a  new  or  old  teacher 
the  first  morning  your  children  are  looking 
into  your  face  for  a  first  impression  and  the 
most  blessed  thing  for  them  to  see  is  a  face 
of  human  kindness  and  sympathy.  This 
kindness  and  sympathy  is  their  birthright. 

In  looking  at  the  school  for  the  first  time 
your  arithmetic  comes  into  your  mind  you 
see  a  child  from  which  you  must  subtract 
much  another  needs  a  great  deal  added  and 
there  are  few  who  have  characteristics 
which  must  be  divided  with  a  large  per 
cent  of  your  room  and  soon  you  see  that  the 
problem  is  long  and  difficult  but  it  can  be 
solved  easiest  by  cheerfulness  and  patience. 

You  are  not  fretting  because  your  vaca- 
tion is  over,  you  are  glad  to  get  back  to  your 
school  and  the  children,  you  are  glad  be- 
cause of  the  rest  you  have  had  because  of  the 
friends  you  have  seen  and  for  the  new  ones 
you  have  made  and  best  of  all  you  are  glad 
because  you  know  that  many  of  your  chil- 
dren need  you.     Their  vacation  has  been 
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spent  in  a  way  that  has  not  helped  them 
physically  or  spiritually  and  they  need  your 
refining  influence  and  the  school's  discip- 
line. The  gladness  which  you  are  radiat- 
ing will  be  caught  by  the  children.  Thus 
the  school  machinery  will  be  running  so 
smoothly  that  before  you  know  it,  it  will 
be  holiday  time  again. 

If  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being  glad 
and  happy  at  school,  at  the  end  of  the  vaca- 
tion is  just  the  time  to  begin  training  in  this 
art.  One  of  the  aims  of  education  is  to 
show  the  children  the  road  to  happiness. 

When  a  stranger  enters  a  kindergarten  it 
is  always  the  same  exclamation  "How  hsp" 
py  these  children  areP'  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  kindergartner  to  make  the  chil- 
dren happy  for  that  particular  hour  but  it 
is  her  aim  to  implant  the  principles  that  will 
make  for  happiness  all  through  the  lives  of 
the  children  and  she  reads  that  'whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hon- 
est, whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  love- 
ly, whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report," 
make  for  happiness.  And  so  she  proves  that 
being  happy  and  teaching  it  is  a  great  edu- 
cational principle.  And  when  it  is  applied 
there  is  not  an  exclamation  at  the  number 
of  cases  of  tardiness  and  not  a  great  demand 
for  the  truant  officer. 

Nearly  every  time  a  cheerful  visit  of  the 
teacher  will  bring  the  truant  back  to  school. 
I  am  not  sa3ang  that  the  first  visit  at  the 
truant's  home  will  be  a  happy  one,  but  it 
can  be  full  of  hc^e  and  good  cheer  as  far  as 
the  teacher  is  concerned  and  after  a  very 
few  visits  they  will  become  happy  ones. 

While  it  takes  time  to  visit  the  homes  of 
the  children  and  while  the  time  of  the  teach- 
er for  this  visiting  is  limited  it  is  one  of  her 
greatest  privileges.  Some  of  the  mothers 
have  lost  hope  entirely  and  their  children 
are  left  to  themselves  and  to  the  school  for 
their  training.  By  a  visit  from  a  cheerful 
teacher  the  disappointments  of  life  may  be 
forgotten  for  a  time;  hope  and  pride  may 
be  awakened  by  a  few  tactful  words  of 
praise  and  the  mother  feels  that  not  only 


her  child  but  that  she  herself  has  an  inter- 
ested friend.  It  is  soon  evident  on  .this 
round  of  visits  that  the  most  needy  arc  not 
the  poorest.  There  are  homes  where  want 
of  physical  things  is  never  felt,  but  where 
the  ideals  are  low  and  where  selfishness  pre- 
dominates. In  these  homes  the  cheerful 
teacher  needs  to  visit  frequently,  for  the 
children  here  are  in  great  danger  and 
here  the  teacher  is  more  often  misunder- 
stood than  in  the  homes  where  want  is 
known.  In  many  of  the  homes  of  her  chil- 
dren the  teacher  will  get  valuable  lessons 
and  she  will  get  encouragement  and  love 
which  will  help  her  to  do  the  work  she  has 
chosen.  In  this  visiting  her  interest  extends 
beyond  the  school  life  into  the  home  life  of 
the  cliild  and  because  of  the  knowledge  so 
gained  many  discouragements  and  matters 
of  discipline  entirely  disappear. 

The  primary  teacher  is  indeed  the  "Hap- 
piest Teacher.'*  To  prove  this  statement  just 
listen  to  a  group  of  children  discuss  their 
teachers.  The  first  teacher  is  painted  in  the 
most  wonderful  colors,  she  is  kindness, 
grace  and  beauty  to  her  children  and  what- 
ever she  says  or  draws  or  writes  is  perfect 
in  their  sight.  Her  gentleness,  patience  and 
happiness  is  never  mistaken  for  sentimental- 
ity by  those  who  know  her,  but  back  of 
them  there  are  firmness  and  determination 
which  are  respected  and  which  the  children 
obey.  They  are  generous  with  their  love 
and  respond  readily  to  the  teacher;  their 
character  is  easily  nwlded  and  these 
are  the  things  which'  make  the  teacher 
untiring  in  her  endeavor  not  only 
to  feed*  the  intellect  but  the  spirit- 
ual part  of  their  nature.  They  come  so 
ready  to  receive  and  the  primary  teacher  is 
so  anxious  to  give  and  her  great  anxiety  is 
that  what  she  gives  will  count  for  good  in 
the  long  lives  which  her  children  live  after 
they  have  passed, 

TO  TEACHERS 

by  Grace  Ada  Brown,  New  York. 

1  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 
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In  the  days  when  kings  were  Idngl/ 

.As  they  should  ever  be, 
Twas  a  fsvor  rare  and  beyond  compare 

nis  royal  face  to  see : 
For  once  in  the  light  ot  his  gracious  sight. 

All  want  and  uoe  must  flee. 

And  the  glory  of  gold  and  purple 

That  far  and  richly  shone. 
Fell  warm  and  clear  on  the  blest  ones  near. 

And  not  on  them  alone. 
For  all  were  dear  and  free  from  fear. 

Whose  friends  stood  near  the  throne. 

Cut  I  «*eary  sometimes  and  falter. 

When  sorely  tried,  I  own. 
By  heedless  eves  and  careless  replies. 

The  patiently  taught  and  shown, 
Till  this  I  recall:    ^The  children  all 

Have  friends  about  the  throne," 

When  Harnr,  poor  obstinate  Harry! 

Fell  sulkily  to  disgrace. 
With  never  a  care  how  he  might  fare. 

Nor  felt  of  grief  one  trace, 
I  u^hed  at  his  angel's  tear-dimmed  eyes 

Upttimed  to  the  Father's  face. 


When  frail  little  pale-faced  Molly 

Studied  so  hard  today, 
Her  sli£ht  hand  shook  o'er  her  copy-book, 

I  sent  her  out  doors  to  play, — 
For  her  angel  stands  near  to  the  Father's  ear. 

And  what  will  that  Father  say? 

Am  I  a  coward,  dear  teachers, 

To  hold  these  angels  in  fear. 
Who  night  and  day  in  the  holy  ray 

Of  Christ's  love  staudeth  clear. 
Who  hear  each  day  what  the  children  say, 

And  whisper  it  in  God's  ear? 

When  the  last  bell-tap  is  given, 
*1  he  work  of  the  day  all  done — 

And  soft  lights  fall  on  field  and  wall 
Till  heaven  and  earth  seem  one. 

With  lifted  head  and  gladsome  tread, 
We'll  turn  toward  ''Father's  home." 

The  i'*ather  who  has  not  forgotten 
The  tasks  of  our  little  day. 
But  has  kept  in  most  loving  remembrance 
Each  step  of  our  weary  way — 
Ah.  need  we  fear  at  last  to  hear 
Whate'er  this  Friend  may  say. 
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THE  WARBLERS 


W.  S.  BfatcMey,  State  Geologist,  and  Author  of  "Boulder  Reveries/'  "Gleanings  From  Nature,"  etc., 

Indianapolis 


aMONG  the  many  species  of  birds 
which  will  wing  their  way 
northward  through  our  state,  none 
are  more  beautiful,  more  interesting  or 
more  beneficial  to  farmers  or  fruit-growers, 
than  tliose  known  as  the  minotilidae  or 
warblers.  Although  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  pass  through  Indiana  between 
April  1st  and  May  lo,  yet  their  presence  is 
known  to  but  few  persons,  and  they  the 
ones  who  are  especially  on  the  lookout  for 
them. 

The  warblers  are  pre-eminently  insec- 
tivorous birds,  and  their  whole  structure  is 
well  adapted  to  such  a  life.  All  are  small 
in  size — the  largest,  the  yellow-breasted 
chat,  being  but  seven  inches  in  length,  while 
the  majority  are  less  than  five  and  a  half 
inches  and  much  more  slender  bodied  than 
the  English  sparrow.  The  bill  is,  in  most 
species,  very  slender,  cylindrical  and 
straight,  though  in  a  few  it  is  somewhat 
flattened  and  slightly  hooked  at  the  end. 
The  colors  are  usually  brilliant  and  varie- 
gated, especially  in  the  males;  yellow, 
black,  white  and  olive  green  predominating. 
Each  species,  however,  has  a  set  of  colors 
distinctly  its  own  so  that,  with  a  book  like 
Jordan's  "Manual  of  Vertebrates,"  but  lit- 
tle difliculty  is  had  in  distinguishing  the 
species  one  from  another. 

Thirty-eight  species  of  these  warblers  are 
known  to  occur  in  Indiana,  and  many  speci- 
mens of  them  will  be  in  the  state 
early  in  May.  Eighteen  species  will 
pass  entirely  through  the  state  to  some  more 


northern  region  where  they  will  nest  and 
rear  their  young.  Certain  individuals  of 
the  other  twenty  will  pass  the  summer  sea- 
son in  Indiana,  remaining  here  until  Sep- 
tember, when  they  and  their  young  will 
start  for  sonie  sunny  southern  clime,  where 
they  will  find  plenty  of  food  during  the 
months  of  our  winter. 

The  large  majority  of  the  thirty-eight 
species  are  arboreal ;  that  is,  they  spend  the 
mo?t  of  their  lives  in  trees  at  some  distance 
above  the  ground.  During  the  latter  half 
of  April,  when  they  are  most  abundant  with 
us,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  tops  of  elm, 
beech,  maple  and  other  trees,  flitting  hither 
and  thither  from  twig  to  twig  in  constant 
active  sej^rch  for  their  living  food,  and 
eveiy  insect  then  destroyed,  usually  before 
its  eggs  are  laid,  will  prevent  a  thousand 
later  on.  Many  of  the  birds  will  also  fre- 
qucot  orchards  where  they  will  feed  upon 
canker  worms,  codling  moths  and  especially 
upon  plant  lice,  their  slender  bills  being 
especially  suited  for  picking  up  such  tiny, 
insects. 

Anvjng  the  more  common  of  the  twenty 
species  which  nest  with  us  are  the  summer 
warblers,  or  wild  canary,  golden  yellow  in 
color,  with  narrow  brownish  streaks  on 
breast  and  sides;  the  coerulean  warbler, 
bright  blue,  with  black  streaks  above  and 
whitish  beneath ;  the  black  and  white  creep- 
er, ever)'whcre  streaked  with  black  and 
white;  the  Mar>'iand  yellow-throat,  olive 
green  above  with  a  yellow  throat  and 
breast,  and  a  jet  black  bar  across  the  fore- 
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head  and  extending  down  the  sides  of  the 
head,  this  bordered  behind  with  ashen 
gray;  and  the  iVmerican  redstart,  black 
with  large  blotches  of  brilliant  orange  red 
on  the  wings,  tail  and  sides  of  breast.  Each 
of  these  is  less  than  five  and  a  half  inches 
in  length. 

Larger  species,  mainly  olive  green  or 
olive  brown  in  color,  are  the  oven  bird,  the 
water  wagtail  and  the  water  thrush,  each 
about  six  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length, 
and  more  commonly  found  on  the  ground 
or  dose  to  it  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
>-cllow  breasted  chat,  seven  and  a  third 
inches  long,  olive  green  above  the  throat 
and  breast  bright  yellow  and  the  belly 
white,  is  the  giant  of  the  family.  Its  quer- 
ulous scolding  note  may  be  heard  issuing 
from  thickets  the  state  over,  between  April 
20  and  mid  September. 

Among  the  migrants  passing  through  the 
state,  the  Cape  May  warbler,  the  orange 
throated  warbler  and  the  hooded  warbler 
are  most  brilliantly  colored,  but  the  others 
are  all  handscMne,  and  will  well  repay  care- 
ful observation  by  the  young  folks  on  the 
farm. 

To  the  farmer  these  handsomie  little 
birds  are  invaluable.  Any  noticeable  dim- 
inution in  their  numbers  would  soon  de- 
stroy the  existing  balance  of  nature,  as  a 
corresponding  increase  of  insect  life  would 
surely  result. 

As  noted  above,  the  warblers  feed  largely 


upon  plant  lice  or  aphids.  These  insects, 
harmful  enough  in  their  ordinary  numbers, 
are  kept  within  bounds  only  by  the  agency 
of  insectivorous  birds  and  carnivorous  in- 
sects. Nearly  every  plant  has  some  species 
of  aphis  peculiar  to  it,  and  the  individuals 
are  often  to  be  numbered  by  millions,  while 
a  thousand  species  are  already  known.  They 
owe  their  success  in  life  to  their  unusual 
powers  of  reproduction,  the  young  of  the 
summer  broods  budding  forth  alive  from 
the  body  of  a  virgin  mother.  There  are  as 
many  as  ten  generations  in  a  single  season, 
and  an  average  of  a  hundred  young  are  pro- 
duced by  each  virgin  plant  louse.  If  all 
should  live,  the  progeny  of  a  single  mother, 
children,  grandchildren,  etc.,  would,  by  the 
end  of  tlic  season,  amount  to  1,000,000,- 
000,  000,  000,  000,  a  quintillion  individ- 
uals. It  has  been  estimated  that  each  plant 
louse  weighs  one  one-thousandth  of  a  grain, 
so  that  the  quintillion  would  weigh  one 
quadrillion  grains,  or  more  than  the  weight 
of  500,000,000  large  sized  men!  Remem- 
bering that  the  quintillion  would  be  but 
the  progeny  of  a  single  aphis  in  a  single 
year,  did  all  that  were  born  survive,  and 
that  in  reality  but  a  pair  or  two  of  the 
quintillion  surive  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son die,  after  laying  a  few  eggs  by  which 
the  species  is  represented  in  winter,  we  can 
begin  to  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
warblers  and  other  forms  of  aphis-eating 
animals. 
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CAUSE  Of  TYPHOID  FEVER 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis 


OYPHOID  fever  is  caused  by  a  min- 
ute plant  (microbe)  called  bacillus 
typhosus.  This  plant  grows  in  the 
bowels  of  human  beings  and  is  found  in  the 
feces  and  urine  of  all  t}'phoid  patients.  Be- 
fore a  person  can  have  typhoid  fever  the 
typhoid  plant  must  be  taken  into  the  bowels. 
This  is  usually  done  by  drinking  water 
which  contains  fecal  matter  or  urine  from 
those  who  have  had  the  disease.  Typhoid 
fever  is  therefore  a  filth  disease.  When  the 
typhoid  plant  (typhoid  microbe)  finds 
lodgment  in  the  intestines  of  a  human  being 
it  begins  to  grow  and  produce  other  like 
plants,  and  in  time  a  particular  poison  is 
generated  which  is  called  typhotoxin.  It  is 
this  typhotoxin  which,  being  absorbed  into 
the  blood  and  tissues,  causes  fever  and  the 
long  train  of  symptoms  which  characterizes 
typhoid. 

TYPHOID  A  FILTH  DISEASE 

It  IS  said  above  that  typhoid  is  a  filth  dis- 
ease, and  our  warrant  for  so  declaring  is 
that  we  always  acquire  the  disease  by  either 
drinking  or  eating  human  excrement  con- 
taining the  typhoid  germ. 

HUMAN  EXCRETA  IS  THE  ONLY  SOURCE  OF 
TYPHOID    GERMS 

When  we  learn  to  take  care  of  our  excre- 
ment in  a  sanitary  way  then  typhoid  fever 
will  not  be  known.  At  the  present  time  all 
houses  except  those  connected  with  sewers 
have  a  privy  with  a  vault  which  receives  the 
voided  excrement,  or  in  some  instances  the 
excrement  falls  upon  the  ground,  no  vault 
being  provided.  In  the  same  yard  a  well 
quite  alwa5rs  exists.  Both  well  and  vault 
may  be  dug  to  the  same  water  vein  or  water- 


bearing gravel,  and  eventually  the  seepage 
from  the  vault  gets  into  the  well.  As  this 
seepage  alwa)'s  contains  poisons,  those  who 
drink  the  well  water  are  poisoned  more  or 
less,  according  to  their  strength  to  resist. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  PRIVY-VAULT  POISONING 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  privy- 
vaults  are  languor,  coated  tongue,  headache, 
indigestion,  diarrhea  and  a  lot  of  bad  feel- 
ings which  pass  under  the  general  name  of 
malaise.  It  is  true  other  causes  mjay  pro- 
duce the  same  symptoms.  The  people  who 
are  thus  poisoned  by  drinking  seepage  from 
their  own  filth  frequently  purchase  different 
kinds  of  patent  medicines  and  take  them 
with  more  or  leSs  relief.  They  also  may 
call  upon  a  doctor,  who  gives  them  medi- 
cine which  sometimes  relieves,  but  cure  can 
not  follow,  for  the  miserable  patient  is 
every  day  drinking  the  poison  which  causes 
his  trouble. 

NO  GERMS^  NO  FEVER 

So  long  as  there  are  no  typhoid  germs 
planted  in  the  privy  and  from  there  intro- 
duced into  the  well,  there  will  be  no  ty- 
phoid ;  but  sooner  or  later  some  person  will 
come  to  the  house  who  has  recently  had  an 
atack  of  typhoid.  He  will  use  the  privy, 
and  when  the  germs  from"  him  find  tlicir 
way  under  ground  to  the  well,  then  typhoid 
develops  in  most  of  those  who  drink  the 
water,  or  flies  may  carry  the  germs  on  their 
feet  from  the  privy  to  the  food.  Somie  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house  may  swallow  the 
germs  and  not  have  the  fever.  This  is  be- 
cause they  are  strong,  or  have  natural  re- 
sistance, which  is  called  immunity. 
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DUG  WELLS  ALWAYS  DANGEROUS 

All  sanitary  authorities  declare  that  dug 
wells  can  not  be  trusted,  and  that  only  deep, 
driven  wells  should  be  used  to  furnish 
drinking  water.  Dug  wells  are  dangerous 
because  they  may  so  easily  receive  surface 
pollution,  and  also,  on  account  of  being 
shallow,  receive  underground  pollution. 
Even  if  the  curbing  of  dug  wells  is  laid  in 
cement  and  if  they  are  covered  with  stone, 
still  they  may  receive  surface  seepage  for 
sickness  has  often  been  traced  to  cemented, 
stone-covered  dug  wells.  A  properly  con- 
structed deep  driven  well  can  not  possibly 
receive  surface  water.  If  the  tube  of  a 
driven  well  is  put  down  in  the  bottom  of  a 
dug  well,  the  dug  part  should  be  filled  with 
clean  earth  or  gravel.  This  will  prevent 
the  dug  part  from  becoming  a  sink  for  sur- 
face drainage  and  a  place  for  vermin. 
Sometimes  wells  driven  in  the  bottom  of 
dug  pitf  become  polluted  by  the  passage  of 
stale  water  down  the  sides  of  the  pipe. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  A  DUG  WELL 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  was  making 
an  inspection  of  the  Mississinewa  River  oa 
account  of  strawboard  pollution,  which  was 
horrible  indeed.  I  stopped  at  a  farm  house 
for  dinner,  and  got  an  excellent  meal.  It 
was  noticed  the  children  locked  sallow  and 
bilious,  and  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to 
their  health.  The  answer  was  that  every 
member  of  the  household  was  bilious  and 
suffered  from  indigestion.  Patent  medi- 
cines had  been  freely  purchased  and  ph5rsi- 
cians  employed,  but  only  temporary  benefit 
experienced.  A  survey  of  the  premises  was 
made  and  all  found  passably  sanitary  except 
the  well,  which  was  dug  and  under  the  kit- 
chen. About  six  years  previously  the  farm- 
er had  built  on  a  kitchen,  and  <he  dug  well 
which  it  covered  had  been  rewalled  with 
brick,  and  cemented  from  the  ground  down 
about  five  feet  and  covered  with  a  fl^t  stone. 
Mr.  K.  said  he  thought  this  would  insure 
him  pure  water  for  all  time,  and  rather 
resented  my  freely  expressed  opinion  that 
his  well  water  had  a  queer  taste  and  was 


probably  polluted.  I  took  home  a  sample 
and  analyzed  it,  and  found  it  contained  in 
solution  organic  matter  only  derivable  from 
human  excrement.  It  evidently  got  in 
through  an  underground  stream.  A  long 
time  had  passed  before  this  occurred,  but 
sooner  or  later  privy  vault  and  well  will 
usually  get  together,  and  then  follows  ill- 
ness, as  in  this  mstance.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
K.,  giving  full  information  as  to  my  analy- 
sis, and  I  also  advised  that  he  abandon  acbso- 
lutely  his  old  well  and  have  a  new  one 
driven  deep  in  his  front  yard.  It  was  to  be 
deep  in  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  pure 
water,  and  driven  in  the  front  yard  so  as  to 
be  as  far  removed  from  the  vault  as  possible. 
The  farmer,  being  a  practical  man,  did  not 
dispute  and  pooh-pooh  the  idea,  but  put  in 
the  deep  driven  well.  Within  one  month 
from  the  time  the  famiiy  commenced  using 
the  pure  water  the  symptoms  of  biliousness 
and  malaria,  as  the  doctors  called  them,  dis- 
appeared and  they  were  all  well  again. 
Had  the  old  well  been  continued  it  almost 
certainly  would  liave  sooner  or  later  be- 
come infected  with  t>'phoid  germs,  and  tlien 
typhoid  fever  would  have  visited  the  family 
and  possibly  some  of  them  would  have  died. 

FLIES    CARRY   TYPHOID    GERMS    SOMETIMES 

The  awful  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Camp  Chickamauga  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war  was  caused  by  typhoid  mi- 
crobes carried  on  the  feet  of  Hies.  The 
deep  water  at  Chickamauga  was  pure  and 
good,  as  many  analyses  proved,  and  had  the 
colonels  only  followed  the  instructions  of 
the  sanitary  officers  and  compelled  the  sol- 
diers to  always  cover  their  excrement  with 
earth,  the  flies  could  not  have  gotten  to  it, 
and  then  carried  the  germs  on  their  feet  and 
placed  them  on  the  food  in  the  mess  tents. 
Just  think  of  it!  had  every  colonel  rigor- 
ously enforced  the  simple  sanitary  measure 
of  making  the  soldiers  use  plenty  of  dry 
earth  in  tlv  sinks,  the  several  hundred 
deaths  and  several  thousand  cases  of  typ- 
phoid  would  have  been  prevented. 

If  farmers  and  other  citizens  who  have 
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privy  vaults  v^•ou^d  see  to  it  that  dr}'  earth 
is  thrown  in  every  time  they  are  used,  tlien 
flies  would  not  find  access  and  carr>'  germs 
to  the  dining-room.  A  box  of  dry  garden 
earth  should  be  kept  in  the  privy  and  every 
person  using  the  privy  throw  in  a  little. 
The  vault  could  be  cleaned  out  when  neces- 
sary without  offense,  because  dry  earth  is 
one  of  the  best  absorbents  and  disinfectants 
known. 

COST  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER  TO  THE  STATE 

Typhoid  fever,  the  nasty  vault  disease, 
costs  the  people  of  Indiana  over  $5,000,000 
annually.  This  loss  is  calculated  upon 
lives  unnecessarily  lost,  time  lost  by  being 
sick  with  the  disease,  cost  of  drugs,  nurses 
and  doctors.  Whenever  the  people  wish  to 
be  rid  of  typhoid  fever  they  will  all  supply 
themselves  with  pure  water  and  dispose  of 
their  excreta  in  a  sanitary  way. 

TYPHOID  STATISTICS 

Every  month  every  death  in  the  state  is 
reported  to  the  state  board  of  health,  and 


so  at  that  place  is  recorded  the  name,  ad- 
dress, cause  of  death,  place  where  buried, 
when  buried,  name  and  address  of  under- 
taker and  doctor,  and  many  other  facts 
about  every  dead  person.  From  these  re- 
ports it  is  known  that  about  1,500  persons 
die  annually  in  Indiana  from  t>'phoid  fever, 
and,  as  about  one  in  fifteen  of  all  typhoid 
patients  die,  it  is  plain  there  are  each  year 
fully  22,500  cases.  The  disease  seems  to 
prefer  to  attack  young  people,  because  the 
records  show  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  those 
who  die  from  typhoid  fever  are  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty. 

LET  us  BE  PRACTICAL 

To  be  practical  we  must  find  out  nature's 
laws  and  then  carefully  follow  them.  To 
disobe>'  nature's  laws  marks  us  as  foolish 
and  impractical.  Let  us,  then,  be  practical 
and  wise  in  the  matter  of  typhoid  fever  and 
supply  ourselves  with  pure  water,  alid  also 
let  us  care  for  our  excreta  in  a  sanitary  way. 
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Department  of  Patriotism  and 
International  Peace 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM 


L.  J.  Driver,  Principal  High  School,  Aurora,  Ind. 


QATRIOTISM  is  devotion  to  an  in- 
stitution. An  institution  is  the 
habit  of  people  thinking  and  acting 
in  the  same  way  on  some  fundamental 
question  or  principle.  Every  institution  has 
laws  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  on  these 
laws  the  institution  is  organized,  and  upon 
them  its  life  depends.  A  person  is  patriotic 
when  he  lives  in  harmony  with  these  laws; 
when  his  feelings,  thoughts  and  actions 
manifest  the  laws  on  which  the  organiza- 
tion is  founded.  An  Indianian  is  patriotic 
When  he  puts  his  intellect,  feeling  and  will 
into  the  laws  of  the  state.  He  is  patriotic 
when  he  does  anything  to  preserve  order, 
when  he  uses  his  influence  to  get  right  hab- 
its and  right  ideals  into  the  brains  of  others. 
It  is  not  patriotism  to  throw  your  hat 
into  the  air  and  shout,  hurrah,  for  the  presi- 
dent, for  the  governor,  or  for  anybody.  It 
is  all  right  to  do  this,  but  the  man  who  does 
it  may  be  a  vote-buyer  or  a  vote-seller,  and 
most  assuredly  neither  buying  nor  selling  a 
vote  is  patriotism.  A  farmer  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  but  he  can 
show  patriotism  better  by  selling  an  honest 
bushel  of  apples,  or  selling  stock  that  is  not 
diseased,  or  by  not  selling  rotten  eggs  for 
good  ones. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  teaching 
patriotism  is  to  get  an  understanding  of 
what  patriotism  is,  and  this  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  briefly.  Now,  how  may  it  be 
taught?  First,  but  by  no  means  the  great- 
est, by  the  study  of  history\  I  can  not  un- 
derstand how  anyone  can  study  the  struggle 
for  our  national  constitution  and  not  be 
more  devoted  to  it.    For  a  student  to  enter 


into  the  struggle  is  to  get  at  the  very  heart 
throbs  of  our  system  of  government.  To 
understand  the  principles  of  government 
given  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  to  have  the  foundation  of  all  good  gov- 
ernment. Here  and  in  the  Constitution  are 
the  elements  of  self-government.  These 
monumental  works  show  that  the  people 
put  their  intellect,  feeling  and  will  into 
them.  Such  moist  be  true  of  all  laws — 
national,  state,  and  municipal.  What  must 
be  done  to  enforce  these  law^?  We  must 
elect  oflScers  who  hold  these  laws  sacred  and 
who  will  use  their  best  judgment  to  inter- 
pret them  and  will  exercise  will  power  to 
withstand  the  demands  of  the  unjust. 

A  second  way  toi  teach  patriotism  is 
through  the  study  of  biography.  Here  we 
must  concentrate  on  the  essentials.  Many 
students  can  give  a  biography  of  Washing- 
ton and  yet  not  know  what  made  him  great. 
What  constitutes  the  greatness  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton?  Is  not  one  of  his  greatest 
qualities  the  constructive  ability?  Study  his 
ability  to  see  and  to  do.  What  makes  an 
Andrew  Jackson,  a  Calhoun,  a  Webster,  a 
Caesar,  a  James  Bryce? 

Emerson  says  '*An  institution  is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  a  man."  Pick  out 
the  institution  and  see  what  man  or  men 
made  it.  Pick  out  the  man  and  see  what 
institution  follows  as  a  result  of  his  work. 
A  period  of  history  or  a  nation  can  be  re- 
viewed by  a  study  of  its  men.  What  are  the 
attributes  that  lead  to  failure ;  what  are  the 
characteristics  that  brought  success?  To 
know  this,  prepares  for  citizenship. 

But  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of 
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teaching  patriotism  is  thru  disciph'ne.  This 
is  true  whether  it  be  in  the  home,  school  or 
state.  The  idea  all  the  time  must  be  re- 
spect for  authority.  It  is  obedience  that  we 
want;  willful  and  intelligent  obedience. 
But  obedience  to  what?  It  is  obedience  to 
the  inherent  laws  of  the  home,  the  school, 
or  the  state.  It  is  obedience  to  those  in 
authority,  but  those  in  authority  must  ask 
nothing  that  is  not  essential  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  rules  and  regulations  must  be 
based  on  fundanvental  principles.  In  fact, 
a  parent,  a  teacher,  a  governor  docs  not 
make  laws  or  rules,  but  the  idea  home, 
school,  state,  make  them. 

A  school  is  that  institution  which  deals 
primarily  with  the  development  of  mind.  A 
school  is  a  certain  relation  existing  between 
the  person  or  persons  to  be  taught  and  the 
person  or  persons  to  do  the  teaching.  Now, 
in  order  for  the  student  to  get  the  develop- 
ment, in  order  to  be  taught,  certain  condi- 
tions must  be  had.  Both  student  and  teach- 
er must  bear  the  proper  relation  to  the  idea 
school,  and  this  puts  the  two  in  right  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  When  this  relation  is 
broken  either  the  student  or  teacher,  or 
may  be,  both,  is  not  a  member  of  the  school, 
and  can  become  a  member  only  by  restoring 
this  relation.  A  student  out  of  relation 
must  be  made  to  see  and  to  feel  that  he  is 
disconnected  and  that  to  get  connected  be 
must  put  himself  in  harmony  with  the  in- 
herent law. 

The  inherent  law  of  the  school  says  that 
a  child  shall  not  play  truant.  This  act  de- 
*  stroys  the  school  as  far  as  that  child  is  con- 
cerned because  he  is  out  of  relation.  He  is 
not  willing  to  be  taught,  and  this  destroys 
all  possibility  of  teaching.  The  school  says 
that  a  student  can  not  willfully  be  tardy. 
He  is  not  then  in  the  right  spirit.  The  law 
of  the  school  says  '*Thou  shalt  not  whisper." 
This  act  severs  his  school  relation. 

The  student  must  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  fundamental  laws  and  moist  work  in 
harmony  with  this  spirit.  When  he  is  out 
of  harmony,  out  of  tune,  he  must  know  it, 
and  mtist  know  that  he  can  not  play  any 


more  until  he  gets  in  tune.  He  must  not 
see-saw.  Often  a  little  time  for  reflection 
is  enough  for  the  student  to  see  the  evil  of 
his  ways  and  to  conclude  to  get  in  line. 
Sometimes  it  takes  physical  punishment, 
sometimes  suspension,  and  occasionally 
there  is  a  student  that  will  not  put  himself 
in  the  proper  spirit,  and  then  the  only  thing 
is  expulsion.  But  the  student  must  be 
made  to  see  that  he  has  expelled  himself. 

Will  the  kind  of  discipline  that  I  have 
been  speaking  of  train  for  citizenship? 
Will  this  lead  students  to  give  devotion  to 
the  institution?  Will  this  give  the  right 
kind  of  "school  spirit?"  The  student  sees 
that  everything  he  does  adds  to  or  takes 
from  the  progress  of  the  school.  He  is  led 
to  see  the  consequences  of  his  deeds.  Cer- 
tainly this  kind  of  life  in  the  school  pre- 
pares for  the  larger  life  in  the  institution  of 
the  state  or  nation. 

A  school  is  a  union.  Pupils,  teachers, 
and  school  officials  are  n»embers.  It  is  an 
indestructible  union  unless  there  is  revolu- 
tion. Many  times  pupils  try  the  strength 
of  the  constitution,  and  also  the  strength  of 
teachers  and  officials.  Students  frequently 
declare  a  law  null  and  void  and  act  as  Cal- 
houn said,  a  state  had  a  right  to  act.  But 
they  must  be  taught  the  lesson  that  Web- 
ster, Jackson  and  Lincoln  taught  the  seces- 
sionists. 

1'here  must  be  enforcement  of  law  in  the 
school.  The  student  must  expect  it.  If 
he  is  not  required  to  live  in  obedience  to 
law  while  in  school  he  is  not  very  apt  to 
live  such  a  life  out  of  school.  But  if  he 
forms  the  habit  of  obedience  in  school  it 
will  aid  him  in  the  larger  school.  The 
state  must  then  take  the  place  of  the  teach- 
er and  see  that  the  law  is  enforced.  The 
student  ought  to  be  so  well  drilled  in  obed- 
ience while  in  school  that  he  will  not  only 
be  an  obedient  citizen  himself  but  will  do 
his  part  to  aid  others  so  to  be,  and  to  bewill- 
ing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  He  must  stand  for  law  and 
order. 

The  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  habit  and 
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character  in  our  schools  is  a  training  in 
patriotism.  It  is  character  that  CQunts,  and 
not  merely  intellectual  acuteness.  The 
student  can  be  made  to  know  that  it  is 
character  that  the  business  world  and  the 
state  demands.  The  student  must  live 
while  in  school  the  life  he  is  expected  to 
live  after  graduation.  This  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  life  because  it  is  life.  It  is  patriot- 
ism because  he  is  devoted  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  member. 


Now,  how  can  we  teach  patriotism? 
Teacher  and  pupil  must  know  that  patriot- 
ism is  not  mere  sentiment,  but  is  devotion  to 
an  institution,  and  that  the  institution  is 
founded  on  fundamental  law.  The  student 
can  leara  what  has  brought  about  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society,  and  can  under- 
stand that  to  retain  said  society  and  for 
him  to  be  a  member  of  it,  he  must  live  in 
harmony  with  its  law,  "and  that  when  he 
does  not  so  live  he  can  expect  the  hand  of 
justice  to  mete  out  to  him  his  nemesis. 
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lal  and  EducQ 
Department 


Prof.  Geo.  B.  Asbury,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  graduates  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  'and  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  writes: 

'*I  have  just  received  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Educator- Journal.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  6n  its  excellence.  The 
thing  that  has  appealed  to  me  most  strongly 
is  the  broadness  of  the  field  covered.  This 
makes  the  Journal  truly  an  educator,  as  its 
name  implies.'' 


We  feel  under  special  obligations  to, 
county  and  city  superintendents  and  their 
teachers  for  the  substantial  increase  in  our 
circulation.  Our  agents  deserve  much 
praise  for  their  loyalty  and  the  thorough 
canvass  that  they  have  made  for  the  Edu- 
cator-Journal. They  pushed  it  purely  up- 
on its  merits,  and  respected  the  intelligence 
and  dignity  of  their  profession  by  not  offer- 
ing worthless  premiums  to  induce  inexper- 
ienced teachers  to  subscribe.  That  there  is 
a  reaction  against  such  nuethods,  is  clearly 
evident.  Another  significant  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  many 
superintendents  to  protect  their  teachers 
from  the  weakening  influences  of  keys  and 
so-called  manuals.  One  superintendent  is 
authorrty  for  the  statement  that  he  collec- 
ted and  destroyed  eighty  keys.  Principals 
of  various  high  schools  are  on  the  alert  to 
get  possession  of  as  many  "ponies"  as  possi- 
ble which  have  been  sold  to  members  of 
their  Latin  classes.  It  requires  time  to  ob- 
tain an  education.  Proficiency  in  either 
arithmetic  or  algebra  is  acquired  chiefly  by 
the  actual  solution  of  problems,  and  not  by 
frequent  references  to  keys.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  state  in  this  connection  that  reputable 
publishers  refrain  from  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  either  keys  or  "ponies." 


After  ten  years'  service  as  principal  of 
the  Petersburg  high  school,  Prof.  James  H. 
Risley  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school  at  Ov^nsboro,  Ky.  The 
latter  city  has  a  population  of  about  20,- 
000.  That  Mr.  Risley  will  be  able  to  sus- 
tain himself  in  his  new  position  is  pre- 
dicted by  many  Indiana  educators  who  have 
personal  knowledge  of  his  professional  suc- 
cess. He  is  doing  post-graduate  work  at 
Indiana  University.  His  successor  at 
Petersburg  is  Prof.  W.  E.  Treanor,  who 
has  been  attending  the  summer  session  of 
Indiana  University. 


Supt.  George  Carrothers,  Wadesville 
schools,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Mount  Vernon  high  school. 


Mr.  Hal  W.  Davis,  who  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  Posej'ville  high  school  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  resigned  to  continue 
his  work  in  English  in  Indiana  University. 


Miss  Ida  Basinger,  of  the  Bloomfield 
high  school,  has  resigned  to  become  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  Petersburg  high  school. 


Miss  Louise  R.  Vandegrift,  who  has 
taught  in  the  Anderson  schools,  resigned  to 
locate  in  I^s  Angeles  with  her  mother. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that  four 
of  the  county  superintendents  in  Indiana 
are  graduates  of  the  Tri-State  Normal  Col- 
lege in  Indiana.  We  refer  to  Homer  Dil- 
worth,  Steuben  count}' ;  J.  C.  Werner,  Ful- 
ton county;  W.  R.  Armstrong,  Jay  coun- 
ty, and  L.  E.  Opliger,  Adams  count5^ 


Mr.  Lambert  E.  Barker,  who  graduated 
from  Indiana  University'  in  I905»  has  ac- 
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cepted    a    position    in    the   high   school    at 
Orange,  Cah'fornia. 


Prof.  L.  M.  Sniff,  president  Tri-State 
Normal  College,  visited  quite  a  number  of 
county  teachers'  institutes  in  Indiana  re- 
cently. His  talks  were  well  received.  He 
is  doing  a  great  work,  and  we  hope  that  the 
merits  of  his  institution  may  receive  addi- 
tional recognition  from  both  city  and  coun- 
ty superintendents  in  Indiana  and  the  ad- 
joining states.  He  and  his  excellent  faculty 
believe  that  an  education  is  largely  ac- 
quired upon  the  part  of  students  by  earnest 
study  and  careful  investigation  \mder  the 
direction  of  competent  instructors. 


Supt.  Albert  F.  Vandegrift,  Poseyville 
schools,  after  two  years'  work  there,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Poly- 
technic high  school  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  board  of  education  at  Poseyville  and 
the  school  patrcns  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Vandegrift. 
While  they  regret  his  resignation  they  re- 
joice over  the  fact  that  he  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  largest  high  school  of  its 
kind  in  southern  California.  It  ranks  also 
with  any  other  Polytechnic  high  school  in 
the  west.  Heretofore  Mr.  Vandegrift's 
home  has  been  at  Niew  Harmony,  Indiana. 


Prof.  Herbert  Kimmel,  Huntingburg, 
Ind.,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
the  Poseyville  schools.  His  many  friends 
are  confident  of  his  success  as  they  consider 
him  well  equipped  for  the  position. 


Dr.  Edwin  E.  Macy,  who  graduated 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  school  in 
1894,  ha^  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Junior  high  school  at  Eau  Gallie,  Florida. 
His  wife  will  be  the  primary  teacher.  They 
attended  the  summer  session  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Training  school 'at  Gainesville,  Flori- 
da. Mrs.  Macy  was  granted  a  state  pri- 
mary license  and  Prof.  Mac>'  passed  in 
rhetoric,  geometry,,  botany,  psychology, 
trigonometry    and    latin.      He   expects    to 


complete  his  examination  at  the  mid-winter 
State  Teachers'  meeting  by  passing  in  gen- 
eral history,  English  literature,  zoology  and 
physics.  He  and  Mrs.  Macy  will  be  assis- 
ted at  Eau  Gallie  by  a  Miss  Spiller.  The 
schools  there  open  on  the  9th  inst. 


The  board  of  education  at  Noblesville 
has  increased  the  school  year  to  nine 
months,  and  raised  the  high  school  salaries 
$10.00  per  month.  The  walls  of  the  school 
buildings  have  been  tinted,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  bright  for  a  successful  year  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  Edwin  L.  Holton. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  August  num- 
ber we  have  been  informed  that  the  new 
school  at  Muncie  will  bear  the  name  of  Mc- 
Cabe  University  in  honor  of  the  late  Bishop 
C.  C.  McCabe,  who  held  one  of  his  last 
conferences  at  Muncie.  Taylor  Univer- 
sity will  remain  at  Upland,  Ind.,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  publishing  a  statenient  by 
the  trustees  to  that  effect.  We  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  latter 
institution,  and  wish  it  an  abundance  of 
success. 


Prof.  J.  G.  CoUicott  resigned  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Evansville  high  school  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000 
per  year.  Mr.  CoUicott  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  high  school  prin- 
cipals in  Indiana,  and  we  regret  his  leaving 
the  state.  Last  December  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  Ht 
first  graduated  '  with  -  honors  from  the 
Greensburg  high  school,  and  next  received 
his  A.  B.  degree  from  Indiana  University 
in  1900.  He  has  done  considerable  grad- 
uate work  at  In,diana,  Harvard  and  Chica- 
go universities..  For  two  years  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  ^hpols  at  Alexandria,  Ind. 
We  hope  that  bpards  of  education  in  Indi- 
ana may  make  an  effort  to  retain  the  senr- 
ices  of  efficient  educators  like  Prof.  CoIIi- 
cott.  ,     '        . 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Smith,  Portland,  Ind.,  has 
been  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physics  in  Moorcs  Hill  college.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.  B.  degree  from  De  Pauw  Un- 
iversity and  his  A.  M.  degree  from  Indiana 
University.  He  is  an  excellent  teacher, 
liaving  been  an  instructor  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity during  the  last  spring  term.  We 
wish  him  unqualified  success  in  his  new 
position. 


Prof.  J.  C.  Smith,  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Evansville  high  school,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Indiana  Normal 
school  of  Pennsylvania.  Good  men  in  In- 
diana are  evidently  iit  demand  in  other 
states,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  recognition 
which  they  are  receiving. 


PROF.  MILO  H.  STUART 

Prof.  Milo  H.  Stuart,  who  has  been  head 
of  the  department  of  biology  for  the  past 
three  years  in  the  Manual  Training  high 
school  of  Indianapolis  and  principal  of  the 
public  evening  schools  in  the  same  city,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Cleveland 
high  school  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at  a  salary 
of  f  3tOCO.  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  a  member 
ot  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association 


since  1889,  and  has  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing served  twice  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association.  He  was 
selected  also  as  permanent  treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association. 
He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  for  the  past  five  years.  Prior  to  his  be- 
coming a  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training 
high  school  of  Indianapolis  seven  years  ago 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sheridan 
schools  for  four  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University,  and  has  done  one  year 
of  post-graduate  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


Supt.  E.  E.  Robey,  Howard  county 
schools,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education,  has 
kindly  favored  us  with  the  following  sketch 
concerning  the  late  George  W.  Miller : 

"George  W.  Miller,  ex-County  Superin- 
tendent of  Howard  county,  born  Sept.  24, 
1857,  and  died  June  24,  1907,  lacking  just 
three  months  of  being  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
began  teaching  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
taught  nine  years  in  the  district  schools  of 
Er\'in,  township,  Howard  count)'.  He 
graduated  from  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  1886.  Be- 
sides his  teaching  in  the  district  schools  he 
taught  at  West  Union,  Ohio:  OaktowTi, 
Ind.:  Alto,  Ind.,  and  Russiaville,  Ind.  He 
was  also  instructor  in  several  summer  nor- 
mals in  Kokomo,  Ind.  He  served  as  su- 
perintendent of  Howard  county-  from  1 891 
to  1899.  He  held  a  high  standard  before 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  county,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  them.  The  fu- 
neral, which  was  conducted  at  the  Congre- 
gational church,  Kokomo,  by  his  pastor. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Choate.  was  well  attended  by 
his  many  friends.  The  influence  which  he 
left  behind  him  will  be  a  lasting  one." 


The  Central  Institute,  an  old  established 
school,  organized  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Staley  in 
1897,  JS  announcing  a  very  strong  corp  of 
teachers  and  special  courses  for  their  fall 
term,  commencing  September  28. 
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The  school  is  unique  in  its  work,  there 
being  only  one  other  like  it  of  any  size  in 
the  United  States. 

Anyone  who  wants  rapid  high  class  re- 
views in  any  subject  can  get  what  they  want 
at  the  Central  Institute,  40  Randolph  st. 
'  Dr.  Wm.  O.  Krohn,  who  will  give  the 
work  in  psychology,  is  the  well  known  au- 
thor and  teacher,  who  was  for  so  many 
years  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Un- 
iversity of  Illinois.  The  other  educators: 
Prof.  Thomas,  of  Lewis  Institute ;  McGee 
and  Radebaugh,  of  the  city  schools,  and 
Dr.  Flickinger,  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, are  all  well  known  to  Chicago  city 
teachers. 

The  Saturday  courses  specially  organized 
for  city  teachers  and  principals  and  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  promotional  exam^ 
inations,  have  given  great  satisfaction  in  the 
past.  The  school  is  well  known  for  its 
great  success  in  getting  people  ready  for 
examinations  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  cramming  pro- 
cess is  eliminated  because  of  the  high  class 
men  who  do  the  work. 

The  class  which  prepared  during  the 
spring  quarter  for  city,  county  and  normal 
examinations  made  wonderful  showing. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent,  passed  their  examin- 
ations. 


TAYLOR   UNIVERSITY,   UPLAND, 
INDIANA 

STATEMENT  OF   TRUSTEES 

To      our     undergraduates,     alumni     and 
Friends : 

We  are  glad  to  announce  to  you  that 
Taylor  University  will  open  the  fall  term 
Sept.  nth,  1907,  for  the  year  of  1907-1908, 
at  Upland,  Ind.  The  proposal  to  remove 
Taylor  University  to  Muncie  was  rejected. 

The  following  members  of  the  old  fac- 
ulty have  been  retained:  A.  R.  Archibald, 
Mrs.  Frances  Archibald,  O.  W.  Brackney, 
James  B.  Mact,  Miss  Sarah  D.  Ulmer, 
Jonathan    King,    David    King,    and    Miss 


Belle  Corson.    Other  vacancies  will  be  fill- 
ed  by  competent  instructors. 

We  promise  abundance  of  well  cooked 
food,  comfortable  rooms,  deeper  spiritually, 
better  ground  for  ,the  belief  in  the  Divine 
favor  than  for  several  years,  and  a  hearty 
welcome.  Already  a  goodly  number  of 
our  old  students,  and  several  new  ones  have 
signified  their  intention  of  returning  tcj 
Taylor,  and  have  engaged  rooms  and  cot- 
tages. Many  happy  scenes,  fond  recollec- 
tions and  blessed  influences  cling  to  the 
heart  of  those  who  have  been  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Taylor  in  fomner  years.  We  have 
faith  to  believe  that  the  Lord  has  greater 
things  in  store  for  us  yet. 

Write  early.  Come  early.  Begin  with 
the  iirst  week.  And  let  us  expect  great 
things  from  the  Lord. 

We  ask  our  old  students  to  pray  for  the 
school,  and  that  they  put  forth  every  en- 
deavor for  the  success  of  Taylor  Univer- 
sity. Talk  about  it,  write  about  it,  send  us 
the  name  and  address  of  prospective  stu- 
dents, and  of  any  who  might  help  with 
money,  or  upon  whom  our  financial  agent 
may  call. 

We  earnestly  request  of  all  who  are  able 
to  help  us  financially,  that  they  will  do  so 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

From  present  indications,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  will  be  practically  out 
of  debt  when  the  fall  term  opens.  For  ten 
years  past,  there  has  never  been  the  mani- 
fest interest,  with  such  determination  to 
make  Taylor  University  a  success  by  the 
general  public,  that  there  is  today. 

Address  all  communications  to  Taylor 
University,  and  make  all  moneys  payable  to 
the  treasurer  of  Taylor  University,  Upland, 
Indiana. 

T.  J.  Deeren, 
Vice-President  of  Board  of  Trustees, 

O.  L.  Stout, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


T.  W.  Williams, 

Treasurer. 


July  6,  1907. 
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VINCENNES  UNIVERSITY 
Has  enjoyed  a  most  prosperous  year  in  all 
her  departments  and  since  the  legislature 
has  voted  to  pay  her  long  claimed  debt  she 
looks  into  the  future  with  larger  and 
brighter  hopes. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  university  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Ellis  and  the  principalship  of  Edgar 
N.  Haskins  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
late  law  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  ere  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term,  Sept.  lo,  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter. 

Supt.  Cooley,  of  Evansville,  recently  in- 
spected the  institution  with  this  in  mind. 
He  reports  very  favorably,  and  in  keeping 
with  his  instructions  the  department  will 
introduce  some  phase  of  manual  training. 

Miss  Hochdoerfer,  a  graduate  of  Witten- 
burg  College,  will  be  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  modern  languages  and  history. 

Attorney  L.  A.  Myer  offers  a  $25.00  gold 
medal  for  the  best  series  of  five  short  stor- 
ies, written  by  pupils  in  classes  of  the  regu- 
lar college  courses.  This  is  a  standing 
offer  from  year  to  year  as  is  the  Gould 
medal  for  oratory. 

Congressman  Chaney  will  hold  an  ex- 
amination for  West  Point  cadets  in  the 
chapel  of  this  old  historic  institution  early 
in  September. 


TRI-STATE  COLLEGES 
The  Tri-State  colleges  and  accredited 
normal  school  of  Angola,  Indiana,  are  mak- 
ing wonderful  advancement  in  every  way. 
A  very  prosperous  year  has  just  closed. 
They  have  been  fully  accredited  by  the 
State  Teachers'  Training  Board.  The  cit- 
izens of  Angola  have  just  closed  a  cam- 
paign in  which  they  raised  $35,000.00  to  be 
used  in  enlarging  and  better  equiping  all 
departments  of  the  school.  A  new  building 
will  soon  be  erected  and  the  library  and 
laboratories  will  be  better  equipped.  The 
Tri-State  college  of  engineering  will  occu- 
py a  large  portion  of  the  new  building. 
The  Tri-State  college  of  pharmacy-  is  proud 
of  its  record  of  never  having  had  a  gradu- 


ate fail  before  the  state  pharmacy  board.  A 
standard  college  course  has  been  introduced. 
The  music,  art,  and  oratory  departments 
have  had  a  delightful  period  of  prosperity 
the  past  )'ear.  The  business  department  has 
grown  throughout  the  year  and  claims  the 
distinction  of  graduating  tu'enty-six  compe- 
tent young  people.  One  of  the  im^prove- 
ments  that  is  under  way  to  completion,  is 
the  department  of  manual  training. 


PROF.   LESTER  B.   ROGERS 

The  Normal  school  department  will  re- 
ceive especial  attention.  Prof.  Lester  B. 
Rogers,  M.  A.,  who  has  been  elected  to 
head  that  department,  is  eminently  fitted 
for  the  responsibility.  He  has  advanced 
through  the  various  stages  of  teaching,  hav- 
ing taught  in  the  countiy  schools,  served 
successfully  as  principal  and  superintendent 
in  city  schools,  and  finally  .having  had 
charge  of  the  department  of  physics  in  the 
public  schools  of  Spokane,  Washington,  for 
several  years.  In  fact,  Mr.  Rogers  has  sin- 
gular gifts  as  a  teacher.  He  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him 
easily  and  without  sacrificing  thoroughness 
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or  discipline.  Besides  Mr.  Rogers'  valua- 
ble experience  in  the  various  lines  of  teach- 
ing, he  has  excellent  training  for  his  work. 
His  preparator>'  work  was  done  in  Moore*s 
Hill  college.  He  spent  one  year  in  Chica- 
go University  doing  post-graduate  work, 
and  has  also  received  his  Master's  degree 
from  the  Teachers'  college,  ColunAia  Uni- 
versity. The  college  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  such  a 
man  to  conduct  the  normal  school  work. 


sity.     He  was   formerly  principal  of  the 
Scottsburg  high  school. 


President  W.  E.  Stone,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  Chas.  Henry  Benjamin  as  Dean  of 
the  school  of  engineering  to  succeed  Dr. 
Wm.  F.  M.  Goss,  who  resigned  to  acept  a 
similar  position  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Prof.  E.  T.  Williams,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  Castleton  schools  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  French  Lick  schools.  He 
graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
school  in  1904  and  has  been  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  who  graduated  from 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  school  in  June, 
has  accepted  the  princlpalship  of  the  Sellers- 
burg  schools.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Normal  Advance  at  Terre  Haute.  Presi- 
dent Parsons  speaks  most  kindly  of  his 
work  as  student. 


Prof.  A.  E.  Knowles  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  Parrish  Grove  high 
school  in  Benton  county  to  acept  the  su- 
perin tendency  of  the  Moores  Hill  schools. 
His  professional  work  is  commented  upon 
most  favorably  by  the  county  superintend- 
ents in  the  various  counties  in  which  he  has 
been  a  teacher. 


Prof.  Sanford  l^Iurphy  is  the  principal  of 
the  New  Washington  schools.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Borden  Institute  and  is 
now  in  his  senior  year  in  Indiana  Univer- 


Prof.  J.  A,  Linke,  who  has  been  superin- 
ti^ndent  of  the  North  Salem  schools  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Brownstown  schools.  He 
graduated  from  Indiana  University  in 
1903.  His  professional  success  entitles  him 
to  increased  honors  as  he  is  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive. 


After  the  resignation  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Col- 
licott  as  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Supt.  C.  M.  McDaniel,  Hammond 
schools,  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  The 
latter  will  make  an  unusual  effort  to  pre- 
pare a  strong  and  attractive  program  for 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  in 
December.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  in  all  of 
his  professional  work.  He  has  made  a 
great  success  as  principal  of  the  Winona 
Summer  schools.  Recently  he  was  elected 
as  the  Alumni  trustee  of  Wabash  college. 
He  is  also  trustee  of  the  Boys*  Academy  at 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.  He  has  served  also  as 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle 
Board. 


Prof.  J.  E.  McFarland  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  Ridgeville  high  school 
to  become  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Red  Key.  He  has  a  very  creditable  record 
as  student  in  Ea^Jham  college. 


Prof.  Everett  Wiley,  who  graduated 
from  Franklin  college,  and  who  has  been  ft 
student  in  Indiana  University  for  two  years, 
has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Southport  schools.  He  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  recent  Marion  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  Supt.  J.  R.  Carr. 


Mr.  Wm.  R.  Bryce  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  Whitestown  schools  to 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Duncan 
schools  in  Oklahoma.    He  will  have  charge 
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also  of  the  department  of  English  in  the 
high  school  there.  He  expects  to  graduate 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  school  in 
J  908. 


Prof.  Franklin  S.  Hoyt,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has 
resigned  to  do  editorial  work  for  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  Supt.  Kendall 
has  appointed  Prof.  Greo.  A.  Mirick,  N^ew- 
tbn,  Mass.,  as  Mr.  Hoyt's  successor.  Mr. 
Mirick  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hoyt  as 
supervising  principal  in  the  schools  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  when  tlicy  were  under  the 
supervision  of  Supt.  Kendall,  now  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools. 


President  Wm.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  In- 
diana State  Normal  school,  expressed  him- 
silf  as  follows  in  the  recent  Marion  county 
teachers'  institute: 

"The  overshadowing  need  of  the  hour  is 
a  higher  standard  of  manly  and  womianly 
character.  Conduct  is  a  higher  thing  than 
scholarship.  What  the  world  needs  is  de- 
cency, not  brains — ^manliness,  womanly 
character  and  respect  for  the  sacred  things 
of  life.  The  highest  outcome  of  a  public 
school  education  must  be  a  fitting  of  the 
child  for  a  free,  helpful,  intelligent  life  in 
our  free  institutions.  He  must  be  imbued 
with  the  American  spirit." 

Prof.  Parsons  strongly  advocated  the 
necessity  of  teachers  giving  more  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  truthfulness,  obedience, 
patriotism  and  politeness  in  their  work.  He 
Relieves  that  the  chief  aim  of  tjie  public 
schools  is  the  development  of'  character. 
Such  instruction  in  the  County  Teachers' 
Institute  is  infinitely  better  than  the  recital 
of  silly  jokes  and  funny  stories  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  teachers.  Something 
should  be  done  to  eliminate  from  the  insti- 
tutes of  Indiana  the  so-called  instructors 
who  indulge  chiefly  in  glittering  generalities 
and  in  carefully  memorized  jokes.  The 
teachers  are  ^titled  to  something  better 
than  platitudes. 


Supt.  Aaron  Kline,  Arcadia  schools,  has 
resigned  to  acept  a  position  as  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Laporte  high  school,  succeed- 
ing Prof.  A.  M.  Otwell,  who  has  accep- 
ted the  chair  of  science  in  the  college  of 
New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque. 


Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pierce,. Kingman,  has  been 
elected  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Green- 
field high  school,  succeeding  Mr.  Frank 
Larrabbe  who  resigned  to  acept  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Hancock  county  schools. 
The  former  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 


Dr.  Arthur  Twain  Belknap,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  English  in 
Franklin  college.  He  is  thirty-five  years 
old,  and  is  a  griaduate  of  Brown  and  Har- 
vard Universities,  and  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Prof.  Joseph  T.  Giles,  principal  of  the 
Marion  high  school,  and  Miss  Georgetta 
Bowman,  teacher  of  history  in  the  same 
school,  were  married  recently  at  the  bride's 
home,  Chippewa,  Ont.  Both  are  gradu- 
ates of  Indiana  University  and  members  of 
leading  college  fraternities. 


Supt.  F.  A.  Herrington,  Winamac 
schools,  and  Mr.  Fry,  principal  of  the  high 
school  there,  have  acepted  positions  else- 
where, the  former  as  head  of  the  Nor- 
mal Department  in  Rochester  College 
and  the  latter  in  the  Plymouth  schools. 


Funds  for  the  Plainfield  Public  Library 
have  been  raised  chiefly  by  means  of  enter- 
tainments given  by  the  Old  Maids*  Club 
and  the  Old  Bachelors'  Club.  Miss  Rcna 
Stanley  is  president  of  the  former  club  and 
Miss  Mattie  Gentry,  secretary.  The 
dearth  of  marriages  in  Plainfield  has  been 
commented  upon  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Hendricks  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
Some  of  the  ladies  should  accept  positions  in 
either  the  Columbus  or  Kokomo  schools  as 
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such  would  probably  be  the  means  of  pro- 
moting their  happiness. 


Prof,  W.  E.  Howard,  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, has  accepted  the  chair  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics  in  the  Marionville  ccl- 
lege,  a  Methodist  institution  in  Missouri. 
It  has  an  enrollment  of  about  three  hundred 
students. 


Praf.  John  I.  Cochran,  now  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  but  formerly  a  teacher  at  Colum- 
bus, Ind.,  has  accepted  the  superintendcncy 
of  the  public  schools  at  Breckinridge,  Col- 
orado. 


Prof.  A.  O.  Reubelt,  Indianapolis,  has 
accepted  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  Henry 
Kendall  College  at  Tulsa,  Indian  territory. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University. 


Dr.  Thomas  C.  Howe,  professor  of  the 
Germanic  languages  in  Butler  college,  has 
agreed  to  act  as  Dean  with  the  full  author- 
ity of  president  until  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. He  was  in  no  sense  a  candidate  for 
the  position,  but  accepted  same  because  of 
the  unanimous  request  made  by  the  trus- 


tees. He  became  an  instructor  in  Latin 
and  German  in  Butler  college  in  1889,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  Arm- 
strong professor  of  Germanic  languages. 
From  1890  to  1892  he  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  from  1896  to 
J  899  a  graduate  student  in  Harvard  Uni- 
vei*sity;   also  instructor  in  German. 


Prof.  J.  F.  Organ,  the  ver>'  cfllcient  prin- 
cipal of  die  Vincennes  high  school,  has  ten 
dered  his  resignation  to  become  the  general 
agent  for  Houghton,  MiftUn  &  Co.,  for  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
He  will  continue  to  make  Vincennes  his 
home.  We  extend  him  our  heartiest  con^ 
gratulatfons,  and  are  confident  that  he  will 
soon  have  an  extensive  and  •favorable  ac- 
quaintance with  both  teachers  and  school 
officials.  Prof.  Logan  Esarey.  head  of  the 
history  department  in  Vincennes  high  school 
has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship.  He 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Perry 
county  schools  for  six  years  and  for  two 
years  he  was  principal  of  the  Tell  City 
high  school.  Supt.  R.  I.  Hamilton  is  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Esarey  will  fill  his  present 
position  most  satisfactorily.  • 
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I  I  Book  Notices  I  I 


.We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  following  excellent  publica- 
tions from  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  151  Wa- 
bash Ave.,  Chicago : 

**The  Van  Dyke  Book,"  by  Edwin  Mims, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Trinity  college,  Durham,  North  Carolina^ 
This  little  volume  contains  selections  from 
the  writings  of  Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  was 
so  favorably  received  by  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers*  Asspciatioil. 

"Hero  Tales  Told  in  School,"  by  James 
Baldwin.  The  work  contains  quite  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  illustrations. 

"Elementary  English  Composition,"  by 
Frederick  Henry  Sykes,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
This  work  is  designed  for  high  schools  and 
academies  and  merits  an  extensive  intro- 
^duction. 

"Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Reader,"  by 
Catherine  T.  Bryce,  supervisor  of  primary 
schools,  Newton,  Mass. 

"The  Robin  Reader,"  by  Minnie  T.  Var- 
ney,  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  first 
readers  that  we  have  ever  examined.  The 
illustrations  are  quite  attractive. 

* 'Eugene  Field  Reader,"  by  Alice  Louise 
Harris,  formerly  supervisor  of  primary 
schools  at  Evansville,  Ind.  The  introduc- 
tion for  same  was  written  by  Supt.  Frank 
W.  Cooley. 


"Laboratory  Exercises  in  Elementary  Phy- 
sics," (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago), 
by  H.  Newman,  principal  of  public  school 
33,  New  York  City.  This  is  a  notebook 
for  pupils  upon  measurement,  gravity  and 
jnechanical  powers. 


"Lisbeth  Longfrock,"  (Ginn  &  Co.),  by 
Laura  E.  Poulson.  149  pp.  List  price,  40 
cents;  mailing  price,  45  cents.  This  is  a 
translation  of  "Sidsel  Sidsaerk,"  which 
?iims  to  give  American  and  English  child- 
ren the  pleasure  which  Hans  Aanrud's  de- 
lightful original  has  given  to  children  and 
their  elders  in  Norway. 


"Selected  Poems  of  Shelley,"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago), 
by  George  Herbert  Clarke,  M.  A.,  former- 
ly professor  of  English  in  Mercer  Univer- 
sity.   Paper,  45  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents,  net. 


"First  Course  in  Algebra,"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston),  by  Albert  Harry- 
Wheeler,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
English  high  school  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
In  addition  to  containing  8,000  examples  it 
includes  3,000  mental  exercises.  Teachers 
will  find  this  a  most  excellent  work. 


"Mother  Goose's  Puzzle  Pictures,"  (The 
Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia).  This 
work  is  entirely  new  in  the  line  of  juvenile 
books.  It  is  a  genuine  novelty,  and  will 
prove  extremely  interesting  to  children. 
Substantially  bound  in  linen  with  attrac- 
tive illuminated  covers,  50  cents. 


"A  Voyage  with  Captain  Dynamite,'* 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  Cit)'),  by 
Chas.  Edward  Rich.  298  pp.  $1.00.  Har- 
ry Hamilton  and  two  friends  while  out  in 
a  small  sail  boat  off  Martha^s  Vineyard  are 
caught  in  a  squall.  In  the  darkness  the 
pleasure  craft  is  run  down  by  the  steam- 
ship "Mariella**  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Dynamite.  The  boys  are  carried 
to  Cuba  where  tliey  have  an  exciting  ex- 
perience of  being  patriotic  sympathizers  to- 
gether \\'ith  Captain  Dynamite. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  fOR  AUGUST,  1907 

for  County  and  Slate  Common  School  License  and   FirsI  Division   of  Sixty  Months'  State  License 


ARITHMETIC. 


4H 


1.    Add  —  of  2  Ji  +9625^;  divide  the  sum  by 
3K— 2    63X2 

3X6        4 
r.    Dr^'^    a  rectangle  4   in.   loig  an*i  3  in.  wide.      If 
thii.  represents  a  field  and  each  inch  represents 
H  of  a  mile,  how  many  acres  in  the  field? 

3.  A  man  travels  due  east  80  miles;    then  due  south 

40  miles;  then  due  west,  50  miles.  How  far 
is  he  then  from  the  point  at  which  he  started? 

4.  IIow  much  money  must  a  man  invest  in   3j4  per 

cent  bonds  at  95  to  secure  an  annual  income 
of  $840? 

5.  A  cylindrical  cistern  is  6  feet  in  diameter  and  8 

feet  deep.  How  ma^y  gallons  of  water  will  it 
hold? 

6.  What  will   it  cost  to  carpet  an   office  room   meas- 

uring 21  feet  in  length  and  18  feet  in  width, 
the  carpeting  being  ^  of  a  yard  wide  and  cost- 
ing $1-35  per  lineal  yard? 

7.  I  buy  silk  at  $1.25  per  yard;    how  must  I   mark 

the  goods  in  order  to  fall  15  per  cent  and  still 
make  a  profit  of  33  per  cent? 

8.  A   number  consists   of  three  digits,   of  which  the 

second  is  2  greater  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
is  equal  to  ihe  sum  of  the  first  two.  H  the 
first  and  third  change  places,  the  number  will 
be  297  more  than  the  original  number.  Find 
the  original  number.     (By  Algebra.) 

Answers. 

1:    4H     1 

=-:    14  of  2H=VA; 

SH     2 

1  HX962j^--=963H-"iP». 

3J^-2         5  5         63X2    35 

3X6    4X3X6     4X3X6       4        16* 
TV»-}|^440iS. 

2.  By  the  scale  indicated,  the  field  is  1  mile  long 
and  K  mile  wide,  and  so  contains  K  of  a  section,  or  480 
acres. 

3.  The  conditions  5how  that  the  man  is  30  miles 
east  and  40  miles  south  of  the  starting  point.  The  dis- 
tance =  I  30* +40'=50. 

4.  $840-4- .035=124000  par  value. 

95%  of  |24000=$22800,  cost  ofinvestment. 

5.  3X3X3.  1416X3X1728 

No.  of  gallons =1692.0576. 

231 

6.  If  the  strips  are  laid  the  long  way  of  the  room, 
8  will  he  required.  As  each  strip  is  7  yards  long,  56 
yards  will  be  required.    |l. 35X56=175.60. 

7.  1359^^  of  $1 .25=11 .6875  selliofir  price. 
$1.6875-?- .85=|l.98A  marked  price. 

8.  I*et  x=diirit  in  hundrec^s  place. 

X +2— digit  in  ten's  place. 
2x-i-2=digit  in  unit's  place. 
(a>  100x+10(x+2)-|-2x-^2-number. 
(b)  100(2x-f2)+10(x-f2)  -fx- new  number. 
(b)-(a)=297. 


Performing  the  subraction 
99xH  198-297. 
99X-99. 

x=l 
x-f2=3 
2x4-2=4. 
The  number  is  134. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  With    what    explorations   and    discoveries    are    the 

following  names  connected  in  History:  Colum- 
bus, John  Cabot,  Amcricus  Vespucius,  Magellan, 
Balboa? 

2.  What  did  England  gain  in  North  America  by  the 

Treaty  of  Peace  made  in  1763? 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  United  States  im- 

mediately after  the  close  of  the  Revolution? 

4.  What  physical  causes  contributed  to  the  making  of 

the  Northern  States  free  states  and  the  South- 
em  States  slave  states? 

5.  What  was  the  *'Dred  Scott  Decision"  and  why  did 

it  cause  great  indignation  in  the  Northern 
States? 

6.  Who    commanded    the    Union    and    Confederate 

Armies  respectively  in  the  following  named 
battles:  Shiloh,  Stone  River,  Nashville,  Chick- 
aniauga,  Gettysburg?  What  was  the  result  of 
each  battle? 

7.  In  what  especial  ways  does  the  Constitution  differ 

from  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation? 

8.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  great  material  prog- 

gress  of  late  years  in  our  nation  bad  upon  the 
strengthening  of  the  national  feeling  as  against 
local  or  state  sovereignty? 

Answers, 

1.  a.  Discovery  and  exploration  of  Cuba;  b. 
mainland  of  North  America;  c.  first  written  descrip- 
tion of  the  Americas;  d.  first  to  circumnatigate  the 
globe;    e.    first  saw  the  Pacific  ocean. 

2.  Prance  ceded  to  England  all  her  possession:^ 
on  the  North  American  contment  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, save  New  Orleans  and  a  small  district  adjacent 
the  city.     Spain  gave  up  Florida  10  England  also. 

3.  The  states  were  almost  in  a  condition  of  an- 
archy. The  period  is  called  the  "Critical  period"  by 
most  historians.  The  second  continental  congress  was 
the  only  source  of  authority  and  the  state  govern- 
mcnts  were  extremely  jealous  of  this  body.  Foreign 
governments  especially  England,  freely  predicted  that 
the  states  would  soon  disrupt. 

4.  The  simple  fact  that  the  North  could  not  grow 
tobacco  and  cotton  was  a  good  reason  for  the  people 
being  antislave  in  their  opinion.  The  reverse  was 
true  of  the  South. 

5.  Scott,  a  negro  slave,  had  been  taken  by  his 
master  into  a  free  state,  and  also  into  a  part  of  the 
national  domain  where  slavery  was  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  He  had  then  been 
taken  back  to  Missouri,  and  after  a  time  was  sold. 
Scott  brought  suit  against  his  master  for  assault  and 
battery,  claiming,  that  by  going  into  free  territory  he 
had  become  a  free  man.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  court.  That  court  decided  that  persons 
of  .African  descent  could  not  become  citizens  and 
thus  obtain  the  right  to  sue  in  the  Federal  courts. 
The  decision   further  declared  that   the  Missouri  com- 

{)rotpisc  was  unronstitutional,  inasmuch  as  congress 
lad  no  authority  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tories.    The  immediate  effect  secured  a  great  victory 
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for  ihe  slave  forces,  but  in  time  a  great  reaction 
came  and  the  people  came  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
"higher  law"  than  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  his  court. 

6.  a.  Grant  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston;  b. 
Kosecrans  and  Bragg;  c  Thomas  and  Hood;  d. 
Kosecrans,  and  Bragg;  c.  Mead  and  Lee.  The  first 
three  and  the  fifth  were  Federal  victories  and  the 
foiurth  was  a  victory  for  the  Confederates. 

7.  1.  It  provides  for  the  bicameral  system  of 
legislation. 

2.  It  established  the  executive  branch  and 
the  national  federal  judiciary. 

3.  It  provided  means  of  raising  revenue  for 
the  federal  government  and  thus  became  independent 
of  the  states  for  funds. 

8.  The  national  feeling,  has  ^rown  upon  every 
hand.  There  is  very  little  contention  at  the  present 
time  concerning  the  individual  rights  of  the  states. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
X.     Give    a   sample   menu,    which   you    would   recom- 
mend from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  for  a  dinner. 

2.  What   is    the   best   way   to   remove    dust    from    a 

school  room? 

3.  How  is  a  habit  formed? 

4.  Give  the  structure  of  the  spinal  column. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "taking  cold?'*     How  may  this 

>>e  avoided? 

6.  How  does  worry  affect  digestion? 

7.  Why  are  cigarettes  especially  objectionable? 

8.  Give  some  peculiar  properties  of  alcohol  and   re* 

suit  arising  from  these  properties. 

Answers, 

1.  Menu. 
Essence  of  Fowl. 

Baked  Trout. 
Roast  Beef. 

Pineapple   Sherbet. 

Baked  PoUtoes.  Boiled  Rice. 

Whole  Wheat  Cornbread. 

Tapioca  Pudding.  Pears. 

Milk. 

2.  When  sawdust  is  properly  saturated  with  anti- 
septic and  carefully  distriouted  upon  the  floor  it  will 

f»revent  the  dust  from  rising  while  sweeping.  Sprink- 
ing  should  be  done  judiciously,  if  found  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  the  dust 

3.  By  frequent  practice;  hence  the  importance 
of  correct  m^hods  of  thought  and  action. 

4.  The  spinal  column  is  composed  of  twenty- 
four  vertebrae  divided  as  follows:  The  seven  cervl- 
cal  or  bones  of  the  neck:  the  twelve  dorsal  or  bones 
of  the  back;  the  five  lumbar  or  bones  of  the  loin. 
The  vertebrae  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
elastic  cartilage,  which  protects  the  body  from  jars. 
Twelve  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  thoracic  region  support 
the  twelve  ribs  on  each  side.  Through  the  center  of 
each  vertebra  the  spinal  cord  passes. 

5.  (a)  "Taking  cold"  means  that  the  air-vessels 
are  to  some  extent  closed,  so  that  the  air  cannot  pene- 
trate them  and  reach  the  bkK>d  to  pitrify  it;  hence 
imperfect  breathing;  (b>  By  breathina:  plentv  of  pure 
air,  judicious  exercise,  and  a  careful  diet.  "Keep  the 
blood  upon  the  surface"  is  the  rule  for  the  preven- 
tion  ana  cure  of  a  cold. 

6.  Worry  restrain*  digestion  because  the  nervous 
action  holds  the  nourishing  organs  of  the  system  back. 

:>.  Because  they  contain  an  inordinate  amount  of 
nicotine,  refuse  matter  and  often  opium  or  narcotic 
extracts. 

8,  Instead  of  nourishing  and  sustaining  the  body 
alcohol  excites  the  nervous  system,  clouds  the  intellect, 
poisons  the  blood,  and  injures  the  body. 

READING. 

1.  Of  what  should  a  teacher's  orepa ration  consist  in 

the  reading  of  "Hiawatha?" 

2.  Of  what  should  the  seat  study  in  reading  consist? 

3.  How  can  the  picture  forminfl:  power  be  stimulated? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  teaching  phonics? 

5.  Describe  an  exercise  in  phonic  drill. 

6.  State    the    different    avenues    of    expression    that 

might  be  related  to  reading,  and  show  how  they 
are  related. 

7.  How  can  the  teacher  cultivate  in  the  pupils  a  taste 

f(ir  home  reading? 

8.  ]'>ividc  into  syllables  and  mark  for  pronunciation. 

including    accent:      nascent,    vehement,    prelate, 
vignette,  museum. 


Answers, 

1.  (a)  A  broad  acquaintance  with  literature; 
(b)  an  understanding  of  Indian  life  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  Indian  names;    (c)    an  appreciation  of  nature. 

2.  In  the  early  grades  (first  and  second)  the 
slate  study  should  be  matching  pictures  to  word  or 
words  to  picture,  building  words  from  alphabetic 
words  and  the  placing  oi  dissected  sentences,  In 
grades  above  it  should  consist  of  word  study  answers 
to  questions  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  places  on 
board,  practice  in  silent  reading  and  giving  in  writ- 
ing the  thought  gained  in  this  way.  The  definitiona 
and  significance  of  words  specified  by  teacher^  the 
marking  and  dividing  into  syllables  for  pronunciation 
ot  words  designated  by  the  teacher  and  the  memoriz- 
ing of  choice  selections. 

3.  By  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  by  the  frequency  of  the  drill  in  picture  form- 
ing. In  the  lower  grades  the  drill  is  conducted  by  the 
teacher.  She  has  the  eves  of  the  pupils  closed  and 
describes  to  them  some  familiar  place  and  then  differ- 
ent children  are  asked  to  describe  the  same  place,  they 
are  asked  to  give  the  picture  of  their  sitting;  rooms  at 
home  and  in  this  way  the  picture  forming  power  is 
awakened  and  stimulated. 

A.  (a)  It  puts  the  key  to  the  language  in  the 
child  s  hands. 

(b)  It    gives    him    early    the    i>ower    to    get 
thought  from  the  printed  pages. 

(c)  It    gives    a    clearer    pionunciation    and 
enunciation. 

c.  In  the  beginning  of  the  phonetic  work  the 
teacher  places  the  letter  f  for  example  on  the  board; 
she  gives  the  sound  of  the  letter  the  children  imitate 
her  many  times  during  the  day  she  calls  for  its  sound, 
when  this  sound  is  learned  another  is  given  and  in 
this  way  the  work  is  stored.  Later  ccmes  the  drill  on 
the  biend  and  for  example  take  the  word  fat  The 
word  is  put  on  the  board,  the  teacher  covers  at  and 
•  asks  for  the  sound  f,  then  covers  the  /  and  asks  for 
the  sound  of  at.  then  the  two  sounds  are  put  to- 
gether and  the  child  tells  what  word  they  make. 

6.  (a'l  Drawing,  a  story  is  read,  it  is  repro- 
duced in  the  same  picture. 

(b)  Painting  same  as  drawing. 

(c)  Pitcuring   in   the   same   way   with   paper 
cutting  and  paper  tearing, 

(d)  A  written  reproduction  of  the  reading  or 
the  thought  contained  therein. 

(e)  And  by  dramatization  the  story  is  read 
and  is  then  acted  oxit  by  the  school. 

7.  Teachers  should  be  familiar  with  some  of  the 
best  juvenile  books  and  should  suggest  such  books 
from  time  to  time  to  pupils.  If  a  library  is  accessible 
books  of  interest  should  be  known  and  suggested  to 
pupils,  parts  of  stories  should  be  told  and  then  teach- 
er places  the  book  containing  the  story  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  A  set  of  the  young  peoples'  reading  circle 
books  should  be  in  the  school  and  by  reference  to 
these  the  teachers  should  arouse  interest  in  the  stories 
they  contain. 

8.  See  Dictionary. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

X.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  Indiana-  Name 
five  counties  having  Indian  names.  Name  two 
counties  having  names  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

2.  Why   is  polar  exploration  confined  chiefly  to  the 

northern  hemisphere? 

3.  Briefly  Hescribe  the   Siberian  railway;    the   Cana- 

dian Pacific  raildav;  the  same  purpose  led  to 
the  construction  of  each.  What  was  that  pur- 
nose? 

4.  Why  was  the  Erie  Canal  of  greater  value  a  half 

centurv  ago  than  now? 

5.  What    causes   contributed    to    build    up   important 

cities  where  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  lo« 
rated? 

6.  Make  a  sketch  may  of  the  Pacific  coast :  ^  locate  on 

this  map  the  fi§e  most  important  cities  of  the 
coast. 

7.  Lorat**  ten   of  the  most  important  cities   in  Eng- 

land's nossessions  outside  of  the  British  Isles. 

8.  What  a"d  whTc  ^tc:     Madrid,  Copenhagen,  Can* 

ges.  P-i.  Whcrlint',  Newark,  Champlain,  Mem- 
phis, Hawaii,  Ceylon? 
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Antwers, 

1.  Ninety-two;  Delaware,  Ohio,  Miami,  Tippe- 
canoe and  Wabash.  Most  of  the  counties  of  Indiana 
are  named  for  men  celebrated  in  the  nation's  history, 
any  two  of  which  would  comprise  a  correct  answer  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  etc 

2.  Because  the  north  polar  region  is  nearer  the 
continents  and  more  approachable  than  the  south  polar 
region. 

3.  The  Siberian  railway  extends  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Vladivostok,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  thous* 
and  miles.  The  Canadian  Pacific  extends  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  eastern  ptovinces  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  purpose  in  each  case  was  the  con- 
nection of  the  ports  on  the  east  coasts  with  those  on 
the  west  coasts  for  the  commercial  and  military  ad- 
rantages  involved.  Notice  how  closely  the  railway  in 
both  countries  follow  the  sonth'^m  boundaries.  Both 
give  access  to  new  and  rich  regions,  promote  settle- 
ment and  trade  and  both  in  case  of  war  would  greatly 
aid  military  operations  along  the  frontiers, 

4.  Because  the  competition  of  modem  railroad 
transportation  had  not  then  deprived  the  canal  of  much 
of  its  trade. 

5.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  an  important 
source  of  power.  They  also  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  On  account  of  the  power  manu»cturing 
would  be  carried  on  while  the  interruption  of  naviga- 
tion would  make  a  transfer  of  freight  around  the  falls 
necessary  and  each  making  a  city  necessary. 

6.  The  sketch  map  and  the  accuracy  of  location 
of  cities  must  be  judged  by  the  superintendent. 

7.  Melbourne.  Sydney  and  Adelaide  in  Austra- 
lia; Halifax,  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  Canada;  Vic- 
toria on  Hong  Kong  islana  on  the  east  coast  of 
China:  Singapore  at  south  end  of  Malay  peninsula; 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  in  India.  This  list  may  be 
vaired  indefinitely. 

8.  Madrid,  capital  of  Spain  in  central  part; 
Copenhagen,  cai)ital  of  Denmark,  in  eastern  part; 
Garijes,  a  river  in  northeastern  India:  Po,  a  river  in 
northern  Italy;  Wheeling,  a  city  in  northern  part  of 
West  Virginia:  Newark,  a  city  in  eastern  New  Jer- 
sey: Champlain,  a  lake  between  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont: Memnhis,  a  city  in  western  Tennessee:  Hawaii, 
a  group  of  islands  in  mid  Pacific  ocean;  Ceylon,  an 
»fand  south  of  India. 

GRAMMAR, 

1.  Illnstrate  the  tollowin^  modifiers  in  sentences: 

a.  Indirect  objective. 

b,  Advervial  oojective. 

2.  In  what  respect  are  pure   verbs,  prepositions  and 

cotn unctions  alike? 
J.    *'0n  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow." 
Give  entire  subject  and  entire  predicate. 
A-    Write  plurals   of   following:      negro,   banjo,    fish, 

shot,  stratum. 
5-    Give  the   principal  parts  of  the   following  verbs: 
see,  catch,  quit,  let,  throw. 
.         6.    Distinguish  between  participles   and  infinitives. 
\        7.     Name   and   illustrate    four   modifiers   a   verb  may 
have. 

8.    Write  a  paragraph  of  eight  or  ten  lines  on  some 
select  subject. 

Answers. 

1.  (a>    "1  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crowu.'* 
(b)    We  walked  /Stv  miles. 

2.  Pore  verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  are 
alike  in  expressing  relation. 

^  3-  "The  untrodden  snow,  all  bloodless'*  is  the 
entire  or  complete  subject. 

"Lay  on   Linden   when  the  sun  was   low"   is 
tke  entire  or  complete  predicate. 

i.  Negroes,  banjos,  fish  or  fishes,  shot  or  shots, 
strata. 

5.  See  saw  seen 
catch          caught  caught 
_„•#            quit                            quit 
**"*^            quitted  quitted 
let               let  let 
throw         threw                        thrown 

6.  Both  the  participle  and  infinitive  are  der^ed 
^om  the  verb.  Both  may  be  said  to  be  infinite  verbs. 
But  the  infinitive  has  its  origin  in  the  root  form  of  the 
▼<rb,  the  participle  in  the  derived  form.  The  partici- 
ple may  take  a  possessive  or  an  adjective  modifier, 
which  the  infinitive  does  not  do. 


7.    A  verb  may  have  the  following  modifiers: 

a.  A  verb  may  be  modified  as  to  the  time  of 
the  action; 

I  shall  go  when  school  closes, 

b.  It  may  be  modified  as  to  place.  "Please 
remain  here." 

c.  It  may  have  a  degree  modifier; 
"She  is  extravagantly  fond  of  music." 

d.  Or,  a  verb  may  be  modified  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  action.     "We  wisely  remained  at  home." 

l^.     The  First  Day  of  School. 

This  is  a  subject  often  discussed  in  teachers' 
journals  and  works  on  teaching,  but  it  is  one  that 
must  be  of  great  interest  to  the  amateur.  The  young 
teacher  should  go  to  school  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  as  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  duties  that 
will  confront  her  as  caretul  study  and  thoughtful 
planning  will  enable  her  to  be.  She  may  know  what 
classes  she  will  have;  she  may  know  what  texts  will 
be  used:  she  mav  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  th«  pupils;  she  can,  at  least,  have  a  good 
general  idea  of  how  she  will  proceed  with  her  first 
day's  work.  She  should  by  no  means,  be  late  on  the 
first  morning.  She  should  meet  her  pupils  on  this 
first  day  with  hopeful  mind  and  heart  and  a  determin- 
ation to  be  an  inspiration  to  industry  and  right  living 
to  every  pupil  under  her  care.  Much  of  the  teacher's 
pov/cr  tor  good  depends  upon  the  impression  made  the 
first  day.  It  is  good  for  the  teacher  to  come  fresh 
from  a  county  institute  to  meet  the  duties  of  the 
"first  day." 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Discuss  briefly  the  subject  of  athletics  in  the  pub- 

lic schools. 

2.  What   would  you  do  to  secure  better  spelling  on 

the  part  of  the  children? 

3.  How  would  you  try  to  secure  better  penmanship 

by  the  children? 

4.  What  is  the  general  educational  value  of  manual 

training?  .         ,  .         . 

5.  Should    the    teacher   be   on    the    play;ground    and 

direct  the  play  of  the  children?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer.  . 

6.  "The   teacher's  most  searching   work  lies  m  fur- 

nishing a  pattern  of  right  interests  and  right 
appreciation  of  things  so  that  like  attitudes  of 
mind  shall  be  stimulated  in  the  child."  Is  tWs 
correct?    Explain  it. 

7.  What  sentiments  and  feelings  cause  great  loss  of 

mental  energy? 

8.  Define  conscience. 

Answers. 

1.  It  is  the  desire  of  all  xealous  teachers  to  keep 
their  pupils  in  physical  health,  for  the  reason  that  the 
learning  process  is  assisted  and  the  future  usefidn<»s 
of  the  child  is  assured.  The  chief  problem  of  the 
teacher  is  to  aid  and  encourage  that  phase  of  physical 
training  that  will  not  be  carried  to  excess.  There  is 
much  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  people  against 
that  form  of  athletics  now  in  vogue  in  the  high  schools 
and  colleges.  College  presidents,  sujierintendents  and 
principals  have  combined  their  best  endeavors  to  regu- 
late foot  ball  and  base  ball  and  n-.uch  has  been  done 
to  rid  the  games  of  their  barbarous  practices.  Only 
the  students  who  keep  up  their  studies  can  now  be 
admitted  to  participation  in  the  games. 

s.  The  teacher  must  emphasize  this  branch  more 
in  the  course  of  study.  Children  usually  like  that 
which  they  are  made  to  attend.  The  old  time  spell- 
ing matches,  in  which  all  the  well  regulated  members 
of  the  family  in  the  whole  neighborhood  participated 
explains  the  good  spelling  of  the  last  generation. 

^.  More  practice  and  constant  attention  to  better 
form*".  There  should  be  a  regular  period  for  penman- 
ship and  then  the  attention  of  the  entire  school  should 
be  centered  on  the  work. 

4.  The  manual  work  trains  the  judgment  and 
fits  the  pupil  for  much  practical  work  that  comes  to 
him  later  in  life.  Many  pupils  who  are  regarded  as 
dtillards  in  other  branches  do  good  work  in  the  man- 
ual department  and  these  same  pupils  outstrip  the 
others  in  making  a  final  success  of  their  lifes'  work. 

5.  It  is  a  g<K>d  thing  in  the  district  schools  but 
it  ;an  not  be  practiced  in  the  city  systems.  There  is 
one  danger  of  the  children  becoming  too  familiar  with 
the  teacher  and  thus  interfering  seriously  with  the 
school  discipline. 
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6.  Yes.  The  child  learns  much  by  imitation  and 
if  the  teacher  i«  the  correct  pattern  he  has  constantly 
a  good  example  before  him. 

7.  Feelings  of  anger,  irajastice  and  favoritism 
beget  discouragement  in  children  with  consequent 
loss  of  energy  and  interest  in  their  studies. 

8.  It  is  that  moral  faculty  which  passes  judg- 
ment on  ones  self. 

THE  BASIS  OF  PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 

What  physical  and  moral  effects  may  occur  in  the 
child  at  the  second  dentition? 

What  remedies  are  suggested  for  the  disorders 
incidental  tJ  the  second  dcntiticn? 

Why  is  there  apt  to  be  heart  disorder  about  the 
age  of  eight? 

What  does  the  author  say  as  to  the  chances  of 
life  of  children  at  different  ages? 

At  what  age  approximately  docs  the  child  in  his 
play  change  from  the  individual  to  the  co-oper- 
ative ? 

6.  Why  is  the  age  from   nine  to   thirteen  the   work 

stage  of  child  life? 

7.  State  the   criticism   upon   the   ordinary   geography 

work  of  the  school. 

8.  Why  should  biography-  constitute  a  large   part   of 

the  history  course  in  the  elementary  schools? 
A  nsxvers. 
I.     Nervous   diseases,   bad   nutrition,   weak   heart, 
and  t'cneral   lassitude. 

z.  The  tasks  of  the  child  should  be  lessened  and 
the  school  work  diminished  and  pleasant  amusement 
provided, 

3.  There  is  a  change  in  the  vascular  system 
about  this  time.  Tlic  reason  is  the  sudden  increase 
in  weight  of  the  child  without  corresponding  increase 
in  si/.e  of  heart  muscle. 

4.  Girls  are  least  susceptible  to  disease  at 
eleven  years  of  age  and  boys  at  twelve.  After  these 
ages  have  been  passed  they  have  increased  chances  of 
reaching  maturity. 

5.  From  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

6.  It  is  a  time  when  his  tissues  muscular  and 
neural,  are  plastic  and  when  he  is  largely  exempt 
from  di.5ease.  It  is  the  time  for  drill,  practice,  dis- 
cipline and  drudgery. 

'/.  There  is  not  enough  nature  work  in  it. 
There  is  too  much  purely  formal  work.  He  objects 
to  the  presentation  of  mathematical  geography  at  first 
and  his  reasoning  is  valid. 

8.  Children  are  interested  in  the  human  ele- 
ment of  history.  They  will  be  interested  in  biogra- 
phy because  of  this. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Discuss  the  value  01  n  knowledge  of  literature  in 

general  to  the  leacher  of  lower  grades. 

2.  Give  a  method  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  lit- 

erature. 

3.  State  three  tests  of  good  literature. 

4.  Name   three   v/ritcrs   whom  you   regard   as  models 

in  the  use  of  language. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  values  in  having  childien  com- 

mit to  memory  choice  selections  nom  literature? 

6.  In    reading   a   selection   from    literature,    what    are 

the   dangers  of  attempting  a  close  study  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  words? 
7  and  8.     OtuHne  a  lesson  for  second  grade  children, 


bsolutely  indispensable   to 

the  grades, 

made    familiar    with    the 
and    their    masterpieces. 

lone    during  the   progress 
grades   and  by  the  time 

hth    grade    he    will    have 

1  literature. 

:est  of  time? 

ippeal  to  our  experiences 

way  to  better  things,   or 

4.  Washington  Irving,  Nathanial  Hawthorne, 
John  Ruskin. 

5.  These    choice    bits    of    expression    will    always 
.  remain    in    the  minds   if  committed   to   memory   when 

we  are  young. 

6.  The  danger  is  that  onlv  the  formal  or  t*»ch- 
nical  phase  of  the  expression  will  be  seen.  The  child 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  unlift  in  the  production 
lead.  This  may  be  sentiment  but  it  is  true  neverthe- 
less. 


7  and  8.  a.  Preliminary  study  of  Indians  and 
their  manner  of  living.  Let  the  teacher  bring  this 
out  by  questions  and  stories. 

b.  Follow  the  introduction  of  the  poem  bring- 
iTi|>;ing  out  the  author's  outline  and  show  how  he  un- 
derstands Indian  life  and  how  true  his  poem  is  to  the 
same. 

ESSAYS  IN  APPLICATION. 

1.  Tell   what  you   know  of  the  author  of  this   work 

and  name  three  of  his  works. 

2.  Does    the    Bible    support    communism?       Support 

your    answer    by    referring    to    some    particular 
part  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Discuss  the  author's  view  of  the  number  of  teach- 

ers   employed    and    the    amount    of    money   ex- 
pended. 

4.  •'The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  they  (the  trade 

schools)  can  take  the  place  of  the  broader  and 
higher  education."     Discuss. 

5.  What  is  the  right  ideal  of  education  in  a  democ- 

racy? 

6.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  imagination. 

7.  What  is  the  final  result  of  true  education? 

8.  What  is  the  greatest  danger  to  a  democracy? 

Answers, 

1.  Henry  Van  Dyke  was  born  at  Germantown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  loth,  1852.  His  parents  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn v;hen  he  was  a  boy.  He  entered  Princeton  at  six- 
teen years  of  a^e.  As  a  youth  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  expression  and  he  wrote  an  essay  on  nature 
entitled  "A  Boy  and  a  Rod."  While  an  underclass- 
man^ he  took  the  Clio  Hall  prize  for  an  essay.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1873  and  was  chosen  as 
class  speaker.  He  was  given  a  prize  for  work  in 
English  literature.  He  taught  for  a  year  in  Brooklyn 
and  then  entered  the  theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton graduating  from  thence  in  1877.  The  following 
year  he  spent  at  Berlin.  He  was  ordained  in  1R79 
as  paslor  of  the  United  Congregational  church  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island..  He  married  in  i88x  and 
then  movetl  to  New  York  City  where  he  preached  for 
seventeen  years.  He  has  published  many  of  his  ser- 
mons and  essays  all  of  which  have  proven  popular 
with  the  people.  Recently  he  was  called  to  the  Mur- 
ray chair  of  English  literature  at  Princeton,  "The 
Other  Wise  l^lan'*'  and  "Story  of  First  Christmas 
Tre^'*  and  "Handful  of  Clay,*  three  of  his  popular 
books  are:  "Ruling  Passion,"  "Blue  Flower"  and 
"Music  and  Other  Poems." 

2.  Yes.  Read  Van  Dyke  pages  183  to  208  in- 
clusive. 

3.  He  says  it  would  be  1  good  thing  for  the 
United  States  to  double  the  amount  sv)cnt  yearly  for 
education  and  have  twice  as  many  teachers  as  at  pres- 
ent and  double  their  intelligence,  especially  in  the 
primary  grades.  Then  he  would  sweep  away  half  the 
branches  ta'ight  and  abolish  two-thirds  of  the^  formal 
examinations  and  make  an  end  of  all  competition  and 
prize  giving,  and  come  up  to  the  plain  work  of  teach- 
ing children  to  icad  intelligently  and  write  clearly 
and  cipher  accurately. 

.\.  He  thinks  that  the  trade  school  emphasizes 
the  mercenary  side  of  education  too  much.  While 
democracy  needs  them  for  business  reasons,  but 
"Business  is  pieciselv  the  one  thing  which  education 
does  not  ipean."  He  thinks  a-c  should  forget  the 
specialty  and  exalt  the  man.  "True  education  must 
begin  and  continue  with  a  fine  disregard  of  pecuniary 
returns." 

5.  The  ideal  as  set  forth  in  the  quotations  from 
the  author  in  answer  to  number  four  above.  "The 
right  ideal  of  educction  in  a  democracy  is  the  creati-Le 
ideal." 

6.  It  is  the  fountain  head  of  all  insniration  to 
the  trc-'t  th'no"*  J- dm  Rotblin^  saw  Brooklyn  bridfijc 
in  his  imagination  before  he  built  the  piers.  Fulton 
saw  the  boat  gliding  on  the  waters  before  the  timber* 
were  cut.  So  with  us  all  we  are  powerless  to  <io 
things  without  the  vivid  imagination  to  lead  us  on  to 
the  heights  of  success. 

■;.  The  final  result  of  true  education  is  not  a. 
selfish  scholar,  nor  a  scornful  critic  of  the  univers«», 
but*  an  intelligent  and  faithful  citizen  who  is  deter- 
mined to  put  all  his  powers  at  the  service  of  his 
country  and  mankind. 

8.  The  fear  that  the  peoole  in  their  struggle  £or 
gold  and  positions  of  power  in  our  land,  will  forgpet 
that  this  nation  was  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  bom  ^with 
equal  rights.  Let  this  id-^al  be  forgotten  and  we  »vill 
sink  into  the  condition  in  which  the  Roman  empire 
fo.md  herself  in  the  days  of  M^4^us  and  Sulla. 
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WHAT  CAN^HE  SCHOOL  DO  TO  AID  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT? 


NatiMM  C  SdMcffcr,    President  National  educational  Association  and  State  Superintendent  of 

Pubfic  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


^^B^  HE  greatest  problem  of  the  twen- 
^^)  tieth  century  is  the  boy — ^with  one 
exception — the  girl.  As  soon  as 
the  girl  takes  up  the  study  of  history,  she 
begins  to  wish  that  she  had  been  born  a 
boy.  Her  text-book  magnifies  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  and  devotes  very  little  space 
to  the  deeds  of  women.  Gradually  she 
reaches  the  conviction  that  everything  great 
and  heroic  belongs  to  the  other  sex,  that 
life  IS  not  worth  living  unless  one  can  at 
tain  military  glory,  and  that  her  greatest 
misfortune  is  to  have  been  born  a  girl. 

TBie  boy  is  apt  to  form  similar  ideals 
from  the  text-books  on  history  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  text-books,  our  examinations 
and  oiir  instruction  should  glorify  the  arts 
of  peace  above  the  art  of  war.  jWhilst  it 
would  be  wrong  to  minimize  the  sacrifices 
and  services  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  it 
will  nevertheless  be  wise  to  emphasize  the 
victories  of  peace  above  the  victories  of  war, 
and  to  teach  history  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pupil  will  write  the  name  of  the  poet,  the 
orator,  the  artisl,  the  inventor,  the  educa- 
tor, the  jurist,  the  statesman,  the  philan- 
thropist, in  a  place  as  conspicuous  in  the 
temple  of  fame  as  that  occupied  by  the 
name  of  the  victorious  general  or  the  suc- 
cessful admiral. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  In  the 
first  place  let  us  instill  proper  ideals  of  life 
and  heroism.  The  pupil  can  be  led  to  see 
that  Pasteur,  the  scientist,  has  done  more 
for  humanity  than  Napoleon,  the  destroyer 
of  thousands;    that  Carnegie,  the  philan- 


thropist, has  done  more  for  civilization  than 
the  admiral  who  sinks  a  hostile  fleet ;  that 
the  men  who  by  experiments  upon  their 
own  bodies  showed  how  yellow  fever  is 
transmitted  and  can  be  prevented,  were  as 
great  heroes  as  any  soldiers  that  ever  faced 
a  cannon's  mouth;  that  the  woman  who 
serves  in  the  hospital  as  a  nurse,  displays  as 
much  heroism  as  the  officer  who  serves  his 
country  in  time  of  war,  and  that  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  dr>'ing  of  a  tear  is  more 
than  shedding  seas  of  gore.  As  soon  as  the 
girl  realizes  that  a  life  worth  living  does 
not  turn  upon  fame  or  fortune  or  official 
position,  nor  even  upon  science  and  liter- 
ature, but  upon  the  personal  relations  which 
humian  beings  sustain  to  one  another  and  to 
their  Creator,  as  soon  as  she  grasps  the 
truth  that  it  is  in  the  domain  of  personal 
relations  where  woman  truly  reigns  as 
queen,  she  grows  proud  of  her  sex  and  no 
longer  wishes  that  she  had  been  born  a  boy. 

In  the  next  place  patriotism  should  nev- 
er be  taught  so  as  to  make  it  the  meanest  of 
all  the  virtues.  It  is  possible  to  emphasize 
the  maxim,  "My  country,  fight  or  wrong," 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  citizen  will  re- 
sort to  anything  base  and  contemptible  for 
the  sake  of  furthering  the  material  inter- 
ests of  his  country. 

Both  teacher  and  pupil  should  distin- 
guish between  the  different  kinds  of  war. 
First,  there  is  the  war  for  tribute.  No  na- 
tion can  now  afford  to  carry  on  war  for 
blood  money  under  the  guise  of  exacting  a 
war  indemnity.  The  second  is  the  war  for 
booty  and  plunder,  such  as  the  wars  car- 
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ried  on  by  the  robber  barons  during  the 
middle  ages.  Third,  is  the  war  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  ambition,  such  as 
the  wars  which  the  first  Napoleon  was  con- 
tinually waging.  Fourth,  is  the  war  for 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Of  this  kind 
of  war  our  country  has  not  always  been 
guiltless.  No  teacher  in  the  classroom  and 
no  orator  on  Memorial  Day  or  the  Fourth 
of  July  hits  the  mark  if  he  glorifies  or  in 
any  way  excuses  any  one  of  these  four 
kinds  of  war. 

There  are  t^vo  kinds  of  war  for  which 
more  can  be  said.  One  of  these  is  the  war 
^  for  principle,  of  which  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  a  type.  The  other  is  a  war  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed,  the  down-trodden, 
the  defenceless,  like  the  Spanish-American 
war.  In  dealing  with  these  two  kinds  of 
war  it  is  well  to  point  out  both  sides  of  the 
dispute  and  to  show  hcjw  war  can  be 
avoided  by  the  peaceful  method  of  arbitra- 
tion. How  well  posted  we  ail  are  upon 
every  war  that  our  people  have  waged; 
how  little  we  know  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  international  disputes  which  have 
been  settled  by  the  peaceful  method  of  ar- 
bitration, and  of  the  forty-four  treaties  be- 
tween leading  nations-  like  England  and 
France  as  well  as  weaker  nations  binding 
them  to  settle  their  disputes  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  method  of  arbitration.  How 
frequently  we  discuss  the  Monroe  doctrine 
which  has  brought  us  again  and  again  to 
the  brink  of  war;  how  seldom  we  speak 
of  the  arrangement  made  during  Monroe's 
administration  far  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments along  our  Canadian  boundary — an 
arrangement  that  has  secured  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in 
spite  of  all  the  acute  disputes  which  have 
arisen  since  the  war  of  1812.  How  few 
people  know  the  significance  of  The  Hague 
court,  for  whose  sittings  Andrew  Carnegie 
is  building  a  palace  to  cost  a  million  and  a 
half  in  our  currency. 

The  teaching  of  history  can  be  made  to 
culminate  in  the  proper  observance  of  the 
eighteenth  of  May  and   of  Washington's 


birthday.  The  teachers  of  France  have 
resolved  to  obser\'e  these  da)rs  by  appro- 
priate exercises,  and  the  schools  of  America 
will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
third  republic.  The  publications  of  the 
AnKrican  Peace  Society  furnished  abund- 
ant material  at  small  expense  for 
the  proper  observance  of  the  eigh- 
teenth of  May— the  day  on  which  the 
delegates  to  the  first  Hague  conference 
assembled — a  day  which  certainly  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  Several 
years  ago  at  the  Mohonk  Lake  conference 
Chancellor  McCracken  pointed  out  that 
the  most  popular  text-book  on  international 
law  devotes  more  space  to  the  conduct  of 
nations  in  time  of  war  than  to  the  conduct 
6f  international  affairs  in  time  of  peace, 
whilst  not  one  page  is  devoted  to  the  ways 
in  which  nations  may  avoid  war.  Since  that 
meeting  a  movement  for  the  study  of  inter- 
national arbitration  has  been  inaugurated 
in  most  of  our  colleges.  Just  as  the  light 
which  first  illumines  the  mountain  tops 
gradually  reaches  the  valleys,  so  the  light 
which  the  higher  institutions  now  disssem- 
inate  will  gradually  illumine  the  teaching 
of  history  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools. 

At  this  time  three  great  meetings  as  in 
progress.  Delegates  from  every  civilized 
nation  are  in  session  at  The  Hague  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  evils  and  the  fre- 
quency of  war  and  of  promoting  the  use  of 
arbitration  as  a  means  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  the  Jamestown  exposition  ad- 
vertises the  greatest  military  and  naval  dis- 
play the  world  has  ever  seen  in  time  of 
peace.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  the 
city  of  "the  Angels,"  the  association  which 
represents  the  largest  body  of  educators  in 
the  world  has  met  to  discuss  the  latest 
problems  in  education.  Shall  we  plant  our- 
selves on  the  side  of  peace  or  of  war?  Will 
the  advocacy  of  peace  raise  a  generation  of 
weaklings?  Has  any  one  ever  dared  to 
call  William  Penn  a  weakling?  He  was 
as  brave  and  courageous  as  his  father,  the 
admiral.     Self  restraint  is  often  more  diffi- 
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cult  than  combat.  Perhaps  for  police  pur- 
poses if  not  for  national  protection,  we  shall 
need  a  small  army  and  a  nav>'  during  com- 
ing centuries,  but  as  soon  as  the  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
the  civilized  world  shall  begin  in  earnest 
and  with  skill  to  inculcate  sentiments  of 


peace  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  treatment  of  weaker  nations, 
we  may  hope  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  peace  that 
is  worthy  of  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 


JUST  COMMON  HONESTY 


L.  M.  Sniff,  President  Tii-State  Colleges  and  Accredited  Normal  School,  Angola,  Ind. 


^^B^HE  Board  of  Education  in  Blank- 
%^  J  town  recently  asked  John  Doe,  a 
very  worthy  young  man  of  good 
education  and  good  habits  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  their  high  school.  They  had  some 
correspondence  and  finally  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  he  was  to  have  the  place  and 
the  salary  and  work  were  all  adjusted  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

John  Doe  said  he  was  glad  indeed  to 
have  the  place — and  the  board  said  they  re- 
garded it  an  honor  to  have  John  Doe  in 
their  schools. 

But,  immediately  that  same  board  began 
correspondence  with  other  teachers  with 
reference  to  the  same  place,  and  finally 
found  a  man  who  was  suitable,  whom  they 
could  get  for  less  money. 

They  wrote  at  once  to  John  Doe,  telling 
him  they  could  get  another  man  for  less 
money,  and  demanded  release  from  him, 
saying  that  if  he  would  not  release  them, 
they  would  break  with  him  anyhow  and 
take  the  other  man. 

John  never  replied,  knowing  he  was 
out,  and  would  have  to  seek  another  place. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  teachers?  What 
would  you  do  in  such  an  event  ?  Doubtless 
someone  will  saj^  I  would  do  like  Jay 
Gould  did  when  he  was  a  teacher.  I  would 
sue  the  board  for  damages. 

By  the  way,  I  have  this  thing  turned 
around.  It  was  not  the  board  at  Blank- 
town,  that  broke  faith,  it  was  John  Doe, 
the  teacher.    I  know  the  whole  transaction. 


John  Doe  wanted  the  place  and  got  it,  and 
after  all  the  details  of  work  and  salary  were 
adjusted  he  thanked  the  board,  said  he 
would  acept  and  said  further  that  he  did  it 
gladly  and  felt  honored.  He  immediately 
began  the  search  for  a  better  paying  posi- 
tion as  teacher,  and  perhaps  used  the  pres- 
tige from  the  other  place  to  help  him,  and 
got  an  offer  of  better  salary. 

Then  he  wrote  the  board  that  he  was 
offered  better  pay  and  would  break  his 
word,  if  not  released.  The  board  threw 
the  whole  lesponsibility  upon  him,  by  si- 
lence. This  looks  bad — ^very  bad.  But 
Tm  going  to  put  forth  an  excuse  for  the 
nuany  teachers  who  do  these  things.  I 
ought,  however,  to  have  said  that  when 
John  Doc  wrote  the  school  board,  saying 
he  would  * 'break"  if  they  did  not  release 
him,  he  argued  the  question.  He  said  every 
man  had  a  right  to  get  as  miuch  money  for 
his  services  as  he  could.  That  school  boards 
owed  it  to  teachers  to  release  them  when 
the  teacher  could  get  better  pay,  and  so  on. 

But  now  to  the  excuse. 

One  of  the  best  young  women  I  have 
know,  came  into  my  office  and  said :  "Pro- 
fessor, Tm  going  to  accept  that  that  high 
school  position  you  have  been  correspond- 
ing with."  I  answered  that  I  was  glad  of 
it  and  that  I  regarded  it  an  excellent  posi- 
tion. Then  she  added  this  remark:  "I 
can  accept  that,  and  then  if  a  better  place 
turns  up,  /  can  resign.  She  was  a  lady  of 
excellent  education,  and  one  whom  I  had 
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recommended  as  a  woman  whose  influence 
in  a  school  and  community  would  be  most 
wholesome.  I  looked  at  her  and  said :  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  tell  these 
people  that  you  will  take  the  work — and 
then  claim  a  right  to  a  mental  reservationf 
Would  not  that  be  right,  she  answered  ?  I 
said :  You  think  about  that  ?  Those  peo- 
ple will  trust  you.  They  have  faith  in  you. 
They  believe  you  will  keep  your  word,  if  it 
is  in  your  power  to  do  so — what  of  the 
golden  rule? 

Then  she  said  she  would  accept  it  and 
go  too.  She  added  that  it  was  so  common 
that  she  had  not  thought  of  it  as  wrong. 
My  excuse  then  is  this:  Teachers  do  not 
always  think  of  both  sides.  They  ought  to 
think.  We  have  said  much  in  our  educa- 
tional literature  and  in  teachers'  institutes 
about  making  teaching  a.  profession. 

We  have  the  stereotyped  assertion  that  if 
we  could  get  a  body  of  professional  knowl- 


edge like  the  doctors  and  laAvyers  have, 
then  we  would  have  a  profession. 

Hence  we  have  written  books  from  the 
point  of  psj'chology.  The  terminology  is 
heavy — ^very  heavy — ^we  take  up  a  common- 
place thought  and  give  it  a  professional  set- 
ting by  way  of  terminology  and  the  thought 
is  no  longer  commonplace.  Our  readers  or 
hearers  say  we  are  deep,  very  deep.  Now, 
so  far  as  this  goes  we  may  seem  professional 
but  after  all  teaching  to  be  artistic  must 
have  its  inspiration  in  an  ideal  or  in  ideals, 
that  the  teacher  has  in  his  soul. 

Skill  in  use  of  a  heavy  terminology  to- 
gether with  a  keen  diplomacy  hacked  by 
inordinate  desire  for  wages  can't  make  a 
teacher.  Nor  can  any  amount  of  such  skill 
ever  make  teaching  a  reputable  profession. 
It  surely  must  be  true  that  the  teacher  in 
heart  and  in  life  must  respect  his  word, 
even  to  the  extent  of  sacrifice  in  salary. 


THE  TEACHING  OE  ARITHMETIC 


Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  C.  A.  by  Dr.  Simon  Newcomb,  Ptih 

fessor  of  Mathematics  in  Johns  Hopldns  University  and  Director  of  Naval  Observatory. 

Discussion  as   foUows  by  Dr.  Robert  Judson  Aley,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

in  Indiana  University  and  Editor  Educator-Journal,  IndianapoHs,  Ind. 


XT  is  a  trite,  but  true  saying,  that  to 
teach  any  subject  well,  one  must 
fully  understand  its  nature.  Arith- 
metic, like  most  other  subjects,  is  dual  in 
character.  There  is  a  pure  arithmetic  and 
an  applied  arithmetic,  a  theoretical  arithme- 
tic and  a  practical  arithmetic.  A  very 
common  mistake  is  the  attempt  to  master 
the  practical  without  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  theoretical.  In  this  in- 
tensely practical  age  many  people  have 
been  misled.  Schools  almost  without  num- 
ber, flaunt  their  advertisements  in  one's 
faces,  promising  to  prepare  men  and  women 
for  the  high-paid  practical  positions  in  life 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  weeks.  An  occa- 
sional millionaire  goes  into  print  and  tells 


the  worshiping  public  that  time  spent  in 
studying  the  foundations  of  things  is  worse 
than  lost.  What  is  needed  is  a  little  study 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Our  mil- 
lionaire friend  doubts  the  need  of  much 
school  time  devoted  even  to  practical  af- 
fairs. His  advice  is,  "get  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight  as  early  as  possible.''  He  points 
to  himself  with  much  pride,  as  the  man 
who  has  learned  to  do  by  doing. 

It  surely  required  but  little  argument  to 
convince  thinking  people  that  the  best  prac- 
tical the  world  knows  always  rests  upon  a 
sane  theoretical  basis.  The  great  bridge 
that  spans  the  river  out  yonder  was  a  the- 
oretical bridge,  a  pure  structure  if  you 
please,  with  the  strain  and  stress  computed 
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for  every  part  of  it,  long  before  it  stood 
there  a  concrete  embodinnent  of  stone  and 
steel  and  cement.  It  stands  there  today  a 
moniunent  of  strength  and  utility,  because 
it  first  stood  a  completed  theoretical  struc- 
ture within  the  brain  of  the  engineer  who 
planned  it.  The  attempt  to  build  the  prac- 
tical bridge  independent  of  theoretical  con- 
sideration has  usually  resulted  in  disaster. 

The  technical  school,  that  school  that  is 
supposed  to  be  intensely  practical,  is  every- 
where increasing  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  theory.  It  is  doing  this  because  it 
has  found  in  its  own  experience,  that  prac- 
tice alone  does  not  prepare  one  to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  of  life.  The  engineer 
whose  sole  preparation  for  bridge-building 
has  been  the  construction  of  a  bridge  cross- 
ing a  stream  at  right  angles  and  of  another 
bridge  crossing  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees 
is  generally  powerless  to  construct  a  bridge 
u^ich  must  cross  at  an  angle  of  twenty- 
three  and  one-half  degres,  or  on  a  curve. 
But  the  engineer  whose  preparation  has 
been  very  largely  a  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  bridge-building,  is  able  ,to 
meet  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  to  build 
structures  involving  new  or  improved  prin- 
ciples. 

In  the  normal  school  of  a  generation  ago 
much  more  time  was  given  to  practice  than 
is  the  case  today.  Experience  has  taught 
the  normal  school  that  practice  to  be  fruit- 
ful must  be  intelligent,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  intelligent  by  resting  upon  sane  theory. 
As  a  result  much  time  is  novy  given  to  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  general  and  spe- 
cial method. 

"Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numbers 
and  the  art  of  computing  by  them."  No 
better  definition  has  been  made.  It  empha- 
sizes the  pure  or  theoretical  nature  of  the 
subject.  VVhen  this  science  is  taken  out 
into  the  affairs  of  life  and  made  to  answer 
questions  in  experience  it  becomes  applied  or 
practical  arithmetic  Pure  arithmetic  might 
exist  in  all  its  completeness  without  ever 
being  applied  to  a  single  practical  purpose. 
Practical  arithmetic  could  not  exist  for  a 


moment  without  the  principles  of  \he  pure 
science.  Pure  arithmetic  is  th^  tool  that 
docs  much  of  the  quantitative  work  of  the 
\i^rld.  For  this  work  to  be  done  well,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  tool  be  thoroughly 
mastered. 

The  most  fundamental  thing  in  arithme- 
tic is  number,  for  it  is  in  number  that  the 
science  itself  is  found.  The  number  idea 
is  universal.  The  organization  of  number 
ideas  into  a  system  by  means  of  scientific 
grouping  is  also  universal.  All  peoples, 
however  meager  their  number  notions, 
have  arranged  these  ideas  scientifically 
about  some  elementary  number  group.  In 
most  cases  that  group  has  been  ten. 

Thorough  acquaintance  with  the  number 
system  can  be  obtained  in  but  one  way,  viz. 
by  counting.  Counting  is  therefore,  the 
most  fundamentally  important  thing  for 
the  beginner  in  arithmetic.  Counting  at 
first  is  necessarily  concrete,  that  is  count- 
ing is  a  form  of  quantitating  material 
things.  Perhaps  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
counting  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  the 
objects  counted  essentially  alike,  but  ex- 
perience teaches  that  this  necessity,  if  it  ex- 
ists at  all,  is  very  temporary.  The  child 
soon  feels  that  number  is  a  quality  apart 
from  size,  shape,  color,  or  any  other  physi- 
cal property.  From  this,  the  step  to  ab- 
stract counting  is  very  short.  Indeed,  but 
few  of  us  can  remember  back  to  the  time 
when  objects  were  necessary  in  our  count- 
ing. There  is  something  in  the  rythm  and 
swing  of  counting  that  is  especially  pleas- 
ing to  the  child  mind.  It  is  a  rare  child, 
indeed,  that  does  not  enjoy  it. 

It  is  through  counting  that  the  funda- 
n>ental  facts  of  number  are  fixed  in  the 
mind.  We  know  that  37  is  more  than  34, 
not  by  visualizing  the  two  numbers,  but 
because  in  our  counting  37  comes  after  34. 
All  the  basal  facts  of  the  fundamental  op- 
erations in  arithmetic  are  established  by 
counting.  The  commutative,  associative 
and  distributive  laws,  as  well  as  the  tables 
of  the  four  rules  arc  all  established  by 
counting. 
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Since  counting  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance; since  it  delights  and  interests  the 
child,  and  since  it  requires  but  little  time 
and  no  apparatus  it  should  certainly  take  a 
large  place  in  the  number  work  of  the  first 
three  or  four  years.  This  counting  should 
be  by  I's,  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's,  6's,  7*s,'  8's,  9*s 
and  lo's,  both  forward  and  backward. 
Such  counting  insures  a  complete  mastery 
of  all  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables 
the  world  knows.  It  also  insures  the  fixing 
in  the  mind  of  all  the  multiplication  table 
products. 

Counting  is  not*  the  only  number  exer- 
cise for  the  elementary  school.  It  is  an  im- 
portant one,  but  with  it  there  should  go  the 
formal  development  of  the  four  rules.  Of 
course  much  of  this  must  necessarily  be  en- 
forced by  application  to  concrete  things 
within  the  familiar  experience  of  the  child. 

The  development  of  the  processes  of  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion and  their  extension  into  the  special 
fields  of  factors,  fractions,  multiples,  pow- 
ers and  simple  roots  covers  the  ordinarj' 
field  of  pure  arithmetic.  This  develop- 
ment should  be  thorough  enough  to  estab- 
lisli  clearly  the  principles  of  the  various 
operations  and  the  inter-relations  between 
them.  The  inverse  relations  between  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  and  multiplication  and 
division  are  so  simple  that  children  of  the 
second  and  third  grades  can  understand 
and  appreciate  them.  These  relations  are 
capable  of  clear  and  interesting  concrete 
illustrations  and  also  lend  themselves  to 
easy  graphical  representation.  They 
should  be  taught  so  thoroughly  that  their 
simple  application  would  give  no  trouble 
whatever. 

Accuracy  and  reasonable  speed  are  two 
most  desirable  ends  in  elementary  arithme- 
tic. Arithmetic  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
the  training  in  accuracy  than  any  other 
common  school  subject.  In  arithmetical 
calculations  the  results  are  right  or  wrong. 
The  calculator  himself,  without  much 
trouble,  can  usually  determine  the  accur- 
acy of  his  results.    In  no  other  subject  can 


he  do  this  with  the  same  facility  as  in  arith- 
metic. 

Many  pupils  leave  our  schools  without 
any  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  accur- 
acy and  without  ever  getting  out  of  the 
spelling  stage  of  calculation.  Both  of  these 
conditions  are  deplorable  easily  explained 
and  curable.  Arithmetic  as  a  tool  is  almost 
useless  unless  it  has  an  edge  keen  enough 
to  do  its  work  with  considerable  speed  and 
absolute  accuracy.  The  lack  of  sped  is  due 
to  inadequate  training  in  counting,  and  to 
insufficient  drill  upon  the  simple  combina- 
tions that  make  the  tables  of  the  four  rules. 
Another  thing  contributing  to  slow  work  is 
the  very  common  practice  of  having  pupils 
deal  \^dth  concrete  problems  involving  com- 
plex reasoning  before  they  understand  the 
pure  arithmetic.  Speed  is  attained  by  deal- 
ing with  things  so  simple  that  practically 
all  the  attention  can  be  given  to  the  speed 
itself.  The  woful  lack  of  accuracy  is  due 
wholly  to  the  attitude  of  the  teachers. 
Teachers  permit  and  sometimes  encourage 
inaccuracy.  If  the  process  of  solution  is 
right,  the  pupil  is  praised,  even  though  his 
answer  may  be  utterly  and  absurdly  wrong 
until  a  few  years  ago  the  State  Board  of 
education  in  Indiana  instructed  the  exam- 
iners of  applicants  for  license  to  teach  to 
mark  the  papers  in  arithmetic  upon  the 
basis  of  one-half  for  process  and  ccie-half 
for  answer.  For  the  past  half  dozen  years 
the  instructions  have  been  to  mark  the 
arithmetic  papers  by  the  absolute  standard 
of  accuracy.  The  first  plan  developed 
slovenly  habits  in  the  teachers  and  gave  us 
a  generation  of  graduates  from  our  com- 
mon schools  that  could  not  be  trusted  to 
add  a  grocery  bill.  The  second  plan  con- 
vinced the  teachers  of  the  state  that  the 
habit  of  accuracy  is  an  asset  worth  having. 
Their  only  chance  of  getting  even  was  to 
pass  the  absolute  standard  on  to  their  pu- 
pils. They  .have  done  this.  The  result  is 
that  the  pupils  of  today  in  Indiana  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  desirability 
of  accuracy  not  dreamed  of  by  their  prede- 
cessors of  ten  years  ago.    Pupils  soon  form 
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the  habit  of  accuraqr  when  they  find  that 
inaccurate  results  are  uniformly  marked 
zero. 

Accuracy,  speed  and  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  pure  arithmetic  are  best 
attained  by  centering  attention  upon  these 
things,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  ac- 
complish them  through  complicated  appli- 
cations to  concrete  affairs.  In  multiplica- 
tion by  2,  after  the  table  has  been  learned, 
more  desirable  results  in  speed,  accuracy 
and  understanding  are  obtained  by  multi- 
plying large  numbers  by  2,  than  by  oft  re- 
peated little  multiplications.  The  multi- 
plication of  a  number  of  twenty  figures  by 
2,  has  all  the  merits  found  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  twenty  single  digits  by  2,  plus  the 
chance  for  speed,  the  drill  in  carrying  and 
the  enormous  impetus  given  to  the  child  in 
the  idea  that  he  is  doing  something  big. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  learn  to 
multiply  and  with  it  to  attain  to  speed  and 
accuracy.  The  same  is  true  of  work  with 
large  numbers  in  the  other  operations. 

Speed,  accuracy  and  understanding  are 
all  greatly  helped  by  the  early  teaching  of 
contracted  methods  and  sliort  cuts.  Many 
persons  think  that  the  immature  mind  is 


unable  to  grasp  short,  direct  methods. 
Nothing,  is  farther  from  the  truth.  No  one 
more  readily  grasps  or  more  highly  appre- 
ciates masterly  ways  of  doing  things,  than 
a  child.  Much  of  the  arithmetic  teaching 
of  today  puts  a  premium  upon  the  long 
drawn  out  way  of  doing  things.  In  many 
schools  that  solution  is  best  which  covers 
the  greatest  number  of  square  feet  of  black- 
board or  square  inches  of  note  book.  This 
is  all  wrong.  The  teaching  should  face 
about  and  develop  mental  alertness  that 
will  go  to  the  heart  of  things  and  get  re- 
sults in  the  most  direct  way  possible. 

I  have  tried  to  emphasize  two  of  the 
many  important  points  made  by  Dr.  New- 
comb. 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  pure  arithme- 
tic. This  may  be  attained  by  giving  more 
attention  to  the  relations  of  number 
through  counting  and  through  a  deeper 
study  of  the  relations  in  the  four  rules. 

2.  The  desirability  of  better  results  in 
speed  and  accuracy.  These  may  be  at- 
tained by  much  drill,  by  the  use  of  direct 
methods,  and  by  the  teacher  maintaining 
an  absolute  standard  of  accuracy. 


EXPRESSION 


Jesse  McKtnney,  Indianapolis,  lnd« 


^^XPRESSION  is  a  fundamental 
^^J  characteristic  of  the  universe.  All 
life  and  all  existence  manifest  the 
laws  of  expression.  This  building  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  architect's  plan — the  ex- 
pression of  his  idea.  The  admired  historic 
statue,  the  inspiring  poem,  the  thrilling 
music,  the  oration  that  enlightens  and  per- 
suades an  audience  are  only  the  noble  ex- 
pressions of  the  great  minds.  The  blossom 
on  the  tree  is  an  outward  sign  of  an  inner 
m)rstic  force.  The  song  of  the  bird  is  the 
expression  of  it's  delight.  "The  hills  rock 
ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,  the  vales 
stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between,  the 


venerable  woods,  rivers  that  move  in  majes- 
ty and  the  complaining  brooks  that  make 
the  meadows  green,"  are  all  only  the  sub- 
lime expressions  of  God's  pleasure. 

Expression  as  we  speak  of  it  today  refers 
to  the  living  languages  of  action,  voice  and 
articulate  words.  Dramatic  expression 
properly  includes  all  powers  of  man,  both 
conscious  and  unconscious,  for  revealing 
thought,  will  and  emotion  while  he  com- 
municates with  his  fellow  being  face  to 
face.  It  is  not  of  the  body,  but  through  the 
body.  Such  expression  is  inherent  in  human 
life.  It  has  to  do  directly  or  indirectly 
with  every  act,  every  word  and  every  look 
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from  the  first  smile  of  the  infant  until  his 
three  score  and  ten  is  done.  "All  the 
world's  a  stage,"  says  Shakespeare,  "and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

,  Expression  has  to  do  with  the  practical 
side  of  life — the  moulding  of  the  career  in 
the  achieving  of  success.  To  acquire 
knowledge  is  of  course  necessary;  yet,  a 
man's  efficiency  for  good  is  determined 
largely  by  his  power  of  expression.  The 
greatest  conception  of  the  greatest  mind  is 
useless  until  it  finds  utterance.  It  is  a 
man's  ability  to  serve  his  fellows  that  meas- 
ures his  greatness. 

In  the  past,  educational  institutions  had 
to  do  mainly  with  the  giving  of  knowledge. 
The  discipline  of  the  student's  expressional 
and  interpretive  powers  was  almost  entirely 
neglected.  The  few  mechanical  directions 
given  for  oral  delivery  tended  to  make  the 
student  more  self-conscious  and  awkward. 
Instructors  had  no  thought  of  the  great 
value  of  expressional  training  as  a  means 
of  unfolding  the  student's  powers  and  devel 
oping  his  personality. 

Today,  educators  begin  to  see  that  ex- 
pressional training  is  absolutely  necessary; 
since  there  is  a  vital  relation  between  im- 
pressions and  expression.  A  culture  of  the 
expressional  faculties,  as  well  as  the  recep- 
tive is  essential  to  the  highest  developnaent 
of  human  character.  The  mere  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  does  not  achieve  the 
ends  of  education.  Bacon,  in  his  essay  on 
Friendship,  tells  as  "A  man  would  better 
relate  himself  to  a  statue  or  a  picture  than 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  go  in  smother."  Mr. 
Bliss  Carman  in  his  lecture  delivered  re- 
cently in  this  city,  said:  "We  must  get 
out  of  the  notion  that  art  is  something 
precious  and  detached  from  every-day  life. 
The  fine  arts  it  is  true,  can  be  practiced  by 
comparatively  few  persons  in  a  community. 
These  are  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  of 
men.  I  am  sure,"  he  continued,  "that  wc 
would  be  a  much  wiser  and  happier  people 
if  our  instinct  for  the  fine  arts  were  more 
keenly  alive  and  our  interest  in  them  more 
deliberately  cultivated." 


Expressional  training  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  greatest  of  moral  spiritual  and 
intellectual  stimulants.  No  other  training 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  real  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  address  and  charac- 
ter. It  develops  individuality.  Culture  of 
the  expressional  faculties  brings  the  stu- 
dent's powers  under  his  control  and  reveals 
to  him  the  possibilities  of  his  own  nature. 
It  gives  the  over-confident  student  an  un- 
derstanding of  himself  and  enables  the 
timid  one  to  concentrate  his  mind  and  over- 
come embarrassment.  It  gives  grace  and 
elasticity  to  the  body  and  purity  and  power 
to  the  voice.  It  renders  the  voice  and  body 
responsive  to  the  impulses  of  the  mind  and 
soul.  The  student's  powers  should  be  un- 
folded in  all  directions.  His  instincts  and 
intuitions  must  be  quickened.  Develop- 
ment of  the  oratoric  instinct  is  invaluable. 
No  other  training  so  calls  into  activity  all 
the  forces  of  our  nature.  Expressional 
training  develops  the  dramatic  instinct,  the 
power  to  read  human  nature,  which  is  the 
basis  of  success  in  nearly  all  vocations,  and 
it  quickens  the  sympathies  and  stimulates  a 
taste  for  good  literature  and  art.  It  helps 
the  soul  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  good, 
the  pure  and  the  beautiful. 

The  most  effective  oral  delivery  can  re- 
sult only  when  the  instincts  and  faculties 
are  qickened  and  all  the  channels  of  ex- 
pression freed.  The  speaker  must  learn  to 
live  in  each  idea.  The  study  of  expression, 
then,  is  in  the  very  realm  of  nature.  Our 
system  of  expressional  training  must  be  in 
harmony  with  nature's  modes  of  growth. 
We  must  observe  her  methods  and  stimu- 
late her  processes.  A  tree  under  culture 
will  yield  a  more  beautiful,  a  more  perfect 
fruit,  tliough  the  process  of  nature  remain 
the  same.  We  too  often  regard  true  art  as 
a  matter  of  accident.  We  do  not  distin- 
guish the  result  of  training  from  the  stu- 
dent himself.  We  do  not  distinguish  his 
faltering  effort  from  his  possibilities.  If 
you  master  the  piano  you  must  practice  for 
weeks  and  months.  The  poet,  though 
guided   somewhat  by  his  artistic   instinct, 
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must  work  for  years  before  he  commands 
the  attention  of  the  world.  To  develop 
the  expressional  faculties  requires  time  and 
patience.  In  the  study  of  expression  we 
find  a  few  characteristics  common  to  every 
individual.  But  we  find  also  that  while 
expression  is  governed  by  certain  principles, 
it  is  never  twice  the  same.  Hence  our  dif- 
ficulty. The  painter  may  distinguish  ob- 
ject from  object;  he  must  observe  lights 
and  shades  and  study  carefully  form  and 
color.  All  these  he  may  hold  up  for  in- 
spection. In  the  study  of  expression  the 
problem  is  far  more  complex.  We  must 
observe  that  which  is  rapidly  passing,  which 
cannot  be  stayed  and  which  never  can  be 
repeated.  As  in  all  art,  perfection  in  dra- 
matic expression  can  be  attained  only  by 
careful  study  and  patient  practice.  All  the 
powers  of  the  student  must  be  cultivated  to 
harmonious  co-operation.  Any  one-sided- 
ncss  will  restrict  the  speaker's  delivery; 
and  in  so  much  will  he  fail  in  finish  and 
effect.  True  oratory  can  result  only  from 
impulses   arising  from   thcj  depths   of  the 


mind  and  soul,  and  made  manifest  through 
a  responsive  voice  and  body. 

Expression  is  properly  a  department  of 
education.  It  is  a  direct  mceans  of  accom- 
plishing some  of  the  highest  aims  of  educa- 
tion. It  gives  a  culture  which  can  be  given 
in  no  other  way.  Oratory  is  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  given  to  roan.  Surely,  no 
educational  system  is  complete  without  its 
department  of  public  speaking.  Today 
there  must  be  speech-making  on  almc^t 
every  occasion.  The  world  bids  higher  for 
the  true  orator  than  ever  before.  The 
Church,  the  State,  the  Platform,  all  seek 
and  ask  his  services.  "Oratory  and  public 
speaking  should  be  cultivated  by  all  free 
peoples.*'  The  vital  interests  of  our  edu- 
cational institutions,  of  our  social,  life,  of 
religion  and  of  our  Nation,  have  always 
been  dependent  upon  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression. Oratory  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  the  progress  of  freedom  and  civilization. 
It  has  had  to  do  with  promoting  all  re- 
forms. It  has  served  our  Nation  as  the 
safeguard  of  liberty. 


HOG  AND  MAN  PSYCHOLOGY 


J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  Schoob,  Kansas  Gty»  Mo.»  in  Journal  of  Education 


BN  old  book  that  I  once  chanced  to 
read  had  this  sentence  in  it :  **Con- 
querors,  heroes,  and  fashionable 
bards  receive  the  admiration  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  reap  their  harvest  while 
living:  but  sages  and  virtuous  men  must, 
for  the  most  part,  content  themselves  with 
being  venerated  in  their  ashes  and  rewarded 
in  the  future  world.**  As  soon  as  one  of 
these  sages  ceases  to  live  the  literary  resur- 
rectionists immediately  disinter  him  and 
proceed  to  make  way  with  him  in  cold 
blood,  and  then  later  to  murder  him  in  a 
biography.  My  purpose  is  to  change  this 
wholesale  scheme  of  post-mortem  murder 
and  relegate  it  to  another  not-very-well  un- 
derstood department  of  defunct  animal  bi- 
ology which  will  be  illustrated  further  on. 


and  to  set  forth  the  trials,  tribulations,  and 
triumphs  of  living  psychologists,  reconcil- 
ing them  with  the  reflection  that  they,  too, 
will  soon  pass  into  that  bourne  where 
school  authorities  cease  from  troubling  and 
investigators  are  at  rest. 

As  I  have  pondered  over  certain  weighty 
volumes  and  others  of  lighter  dimiensions 
that  I  have  slightly  dipped  into,  besides 
numerous  magazine  and  journalistic  articles 
on  all  phases,  shadows,  and  phantoms  of 
educational  theor)»  and  practice,  endeavor- 
ing to  reconcile  them  with  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  ages  and  the  perfection  of  rea- 
son, I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  the  stock  terms,  psychology,  en- 
vironment, settlement  work,  function,  stim- 
ulus, reaction,  organizing  material,  infan- 
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tile  adolescence,  bilateral-strabismus,  corre- 
lation, segregation,  pangenesis,  paraphasia, 
and  a  few  other  simple  words  of  like  im- 
port, were  eliminated  frcwn  our  educational 
vocabulary  and  such  up-to-date  terms  and 

phrases  substituted  therefor  as a  new 

view  of  life,  the  great  science  a  productive 
labor,  the  man  machine,  human  perfectibil- 
ity, and  the  false  systems  of  education  that 
the  world  has  handed  down  to  us  after 
thousands  of  years  of  slow  progress  out  of 
the  inane  to  what  we  now  have — that  much 
real  progress  would  be  speedily  made  and 
thinking  would  become  clearer  and  more 
comprehensible. 

Without  pursuing  further  the  philologi- 
cal advantages  that  would  acrue  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  nomenclature,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  these  great  principles  are  al- 
ready getting  a  foothold  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  establish  this 
fact  by  showing  that  one  species  of  animal, 
the  hog,  whose  notions  of  food,  shelter,  and 
defense  arc  so  highly  differentiated  and 
partly  integrated  in  the  woods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  has  achieved  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  social  betterment  and  altruistic  serv- 
ice, far  out-reaching  anything  yet  accom- 
plished by  human  beings,  owing  to  a  higher 
development  of  the  perfection  of  reason  in 
these  lowly  animals. 

From  olden  times  I  admit  that  the  hog 
has  been  regarded  by  physiological  psychol- 
ogists generally,  excluding  such  mere  toy- 
masters  in  this  department  of  activity  as 
Carpenter,  Huxley,  Maudsley,  Ladd, 
James,  and  others,  as  a  low-bred  animal, 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration,  but  as  a 
friend  of  all  living  harmless  creatures  I 
shall  endeavor  to  rescue  him  from  the  low 
and  degraded  condition  to  which  h^  was 
consigned  centuries  ago,  and  to  place  one 
species,  at  least,  before*  the  public  in  its 
true  light.  Here  I  must  revert  to  the  fact 
that  a  host  of  writers  and  men  of  eminent 
attainments  in  hidden  things  have  directed 
searchers  after  bunches  of  wisdom  to  study 
patiently  and  with  great  exactness  the  infer- 
ior animals,  idiots,  and  savages,  in  order  to 


reach  the  loftiest  hilltop  of  knowledge  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  possibilities  of 
the  undiscovered  realms  of  potential  men- 
tality. I  cannot  dwell  on  either  the  glories 
or  the  beauties  of  such  a  prospect,  but  I 
must  turn,  however  reluctantly,  from  these 
Pisgah  heights  and  concentrate  my  atten- 
tion on  lower  things  and  in  a  geographical 
region  with  which  I  have  a  slight  acquain- 
tance ;  hence  my  vision  must  be  along  com^ 
mon  lines  accessible  to  the  masses,  and  to 
speak  truthfully  and  more  defim'tely,  I 
have  entered  the  first  porch  to  the  vestibule 
in  which  these  mysterious  things  are  ex- 
plained, and  what  I  have  gained  in  this  se- 
cret way  would  not  be  lawful  for  me  to 
divulge.  As  a  veracious  chronicler  of  por- 
tentous things,  I  will  say  I  have  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  children,  with  idiots  and 
savages  not  on  speaking  terms,  but  with 
hogs  and  some  other  hysterical  beings,  as 
circumstances  hav.e  chanced  to  throw  me 
during  a  somewhat  busy  life,  a  good  practi- 
cal working  knowledge.  My  theme  i?  a 
defense  of  the  hog,  and  to  show  what  a 
promising  subject  he  is  for  socio-psycholo- 
gical  investigation. 

It  is  proved  in  Holy  Writ  that  hogs  on 
one  occasion  showed  great  sagacity  in  tak- 
ing to  water  when  cornered,  and  as  a  sav- 
ing clause  in  cleanliness  and  hog  perfercti- 
bility,  I  have  always  admired  him  for  his 
quick  perception,  deep  penetration,  and 
great  tact  in  the  noble  art  of  self-preserva- 
tion. I  confess  freely  that  those  Asiatic 
hogs  differed  in  many  respects  from  some 
other  people  that  I  have  known.  They 
were  resourceful  believers  in  progress,  and 
judging  from  the  brief  Biblical  account, 
they  w^re  mighty  rushers  after  ideas  per- 
taining to  a  highly  differentiated  civiliza- 
tion. This  certainly  was  a  great  stride  in 
the  infancy  of  our  race  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  modern  progress. 

TO  THE  INXCDENT 

A  new  species  of  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence, real  schoolmaster  drill,  a  highly  dif- 
ferentiated specimen  of  hog  sense  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  one  section  of  the  state  of 
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Arkansas,  and  brought  almost  miraculously 
to  my  notice.  As  a  student  of  new  phychol- 
ogic  movements,  a  benefactor  of  my  craft, 
and  as  a  diligent  inquirer  into  the  mysteries 
of  all  lower  levels  of  miental  activity,  I  here- 
in make,  publish,  and  declare  this  my  latest 
revelation  in  biological  psychology,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  my  brother  educational 
psychologists  in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cidentally, in  remoter  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  lead  ultimately  to  a 
better  understanding  of  all  kinds  of  human 
nature  common  to  hog  nature,  and  result 
in  the  solution  of  many  problems  of  dis- 
eased minds  now  so  feebly  dealt  with  in 
our  sanitariums^  asylums,  and  psycho-neuro- 
sis institutions.  My  information  is  through 
a  thoroughly  reliable  gentleman  whose  bus- 
iness during  the  past  winter  called  him  into 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and 
Arkansas,  and  who  related  his  experience  to 
my  visual  and  auditory  centres  on  March 
I5f  1907.  His  remarkable  statement  is 
.  fully  confirmed  by  a  large  body  of  staid  and 
veneiable  witnesses  of  the  state  of  Arkan- 
sas, reinforced  and  solidified  by  additional 
evidence  received  from  traveling  men  who 
are  conversant  with  the  facts. 

The  narrator  and  a  gentleman  friend 
had  stopped  in  a  small  Arkansas  town  one 
Saturday  evening  in  the  month  of  February 
last,  and  had  to  remain  there  till  the  Mon- 
day following.  This  town  is  located  in  a 
timbered  region,  and  early  Sunday  morning, 
after  a  good  breakfast,  the  weather  being 
propitious,  my  informant  and  his  compan- 
ion decided  to  spend  the  forenoon  rambling 
through  the  woods,  both  being  lovers  of 
nature  beyond  anything  known  to  Thomp- 
son, J-rong,  or  our  own  beloved  President. 
They  were  soon  in  thick  timber,  and  walk- 
ing along  leisurely  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
the  scener>',  there  came  unheralded  and 
rushing  by  them  at  a  furious  rate,  a  gang 
of  Arkansas  hogs,  the  swiftest  hogs  in  the 
world.  Down  the  hillside,  across  the  nar- 
row valley,  and  up  the  apposite  hill,— on 
the>'  went  to  the  very  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
suddenly  they  halted,  with  heads  erect,  feet 


firmly  set,  all  noses  pointed  in  the  same 
direction !  Motionless  they  stood,  as  if  pos- 
ing for  a  cannera  shot,  when,  in  less  than  a 
minute,  off  again,  in  a  keen  run  they  broke, 
in  a  direction  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  tlicy  had  just  traversed.  Such  uni- 
formity of  movement,  sudden  stoppage,  and 
concert  of  action  at  once  attracted  and  ar- 
rested and  riveted  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
servers. No  charge  of  cavalry  was  ever 
executed  with  more  precision.  The  whole 
thing  was  so  sudden !  It  was  a  surprise  in- 
explicable! Immediately  they  decided  to 
follow  the  movements  of  this  organized 
gang  of  hogs,  and  to  ascertain  the  motive 
that  caused  them  to  act  in  such  a  "strange 
manner. 

The  second  run  was  along  the  backbone 
of  the  ridge,  and  along  it  the  hogs  ran  a 
hundred  yards  or  more,  when  all  at  once 
they  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  then  listened 
a  minute  or  two  as  before,  when  off  they 
started  again  nwre  furious  than  ever.  The 
curiosity  of  the  two  men  was  now  aroused 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  wonder,  astonish- 
nwnt,  and  enthusiasm!  No  sound  of  a  hu- 
man voice  or  other  noise  that  would  attract 
people  or  hogs  was  heard.  The  men  im- 
agined that  it  might  be  some  internal  con- 
vulsion of  nature  that  had  inspired  the  hogs. 
One  thing  the  two  men  greatly  desired, 
and  that  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  hogs, 
but  to  find  out  what  so  troubled  the  hogs 
there  in  the  woods.  At  no  time  did  the 
hogs  run  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  before  stopping  and  listening.  Fre- 
quently they  would  back-track,  but  after 
each  short  nm  they  always  came  to  a  dead 
halt. 

For  more  than  three  hours  did  the  men 
walk,  trot,  and  run,  to  keep  in  sight  of  the 
hogs.  The  entire  area  over  which  this  curi- 
ous phenomenon  occurred  did  not  exceed  a 
mile  square.  The  more  the  men  watched 
and  chased  after  the  hogs,  the  more  they 
were  mystified  and  perplexed  by  the  singu- 
lar action  of  the  brutes.  Eleven  o'clock 
came  and  still  no  rational  explanation  of 
the  mystery,  nor  could  they  make  a  hypoth- 
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esis  upon  which  to  base  an  inference.  They 
were  about  ready  to   give  up  the   chase, 
when,    through    the    woods,    they   saw    a 
"clearing,**  and  of  course  there  must  be  a 
hyman    habitation    somewhere    near    that 
field.  Being  tired  and  thirsty,  they  started 
for  the  field,  but  before  they  came  to  the 
fence,  they  saw  a  house,  and  they  made  their 
way  to  it.  As  they  approached  it,  they  beheld 
an  old  man  standing  in  the  yard,  and  thejf 
inferred  that  he  would  probably  be  able  to 
tell  what  made  the  gang  of  hogs  act  so 
erratically,  spasmodically,  and  charge,  as  it 
were,  so  desperately  at  nothing.     As  soon 
as  they  were  within  hailing  distance,  they 
spoke  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  nodded  his 
head,  looked  pleasantly,  and  smiled.     One 
of  the  men  asked  him  if  they  could  get  a 
drink  of  water.     In  repl}^  he  bowed  gra- 
ciously, and  answered  in  a  whisper :    "Cer- 
tainly,   gentlemen;     come    to    the    well." 
They  went  to  the  well,  he  drew  a  bucket 
of  water,  handed  one  a  cup  of  water,  and 
they  quenched    their   thirst.      After   some 
general   remarks  about  the  weather,  ihey 
observed    that   the  old    gentleman    always 
spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men  ventured   to  say:      "We   have   been 
watching  a  gang  of  hogs  for  three  hours 
this  morning  out  yonder  in  the  woods,  and 
we  could  not  make  out  what  made  them 
act  in  such  a  strange  manner.     Perhaps 
you  can  tell  us  something  about  them.** 

In  a  whisper,  he  replied:  "Yes,  I  think 
I  can.  They  are  my  hogs!  About  three 
months  ago  I  lost  my  voice  and  up  to  that 
time  I  always  called  up  my  hogs  three 
times  a  day  to  feed  them,  which  1  did  at 
morning,  noon  and  night;  but  do  you  sec 
that  big  dead  tree  out  there?**  pointing  to 
it.  "Well,  when  my  voice  failed,  I  took 
a  good  solid  stick  and  pounded  on  that 
tree  at  feeding  time,  and  all  my  hogs  soon 
learned  to  come  to  be  fed  just  as  they  had 
done  when  I  used  to  call  them.  But  since 
the  warm  weather  set  in  about  ten  days 
ago,  the  infernal  woodpeckers  have  comie 
into  the  woods,  and  they  have  been  pack- 
ing on  the  dead  trees  all  day  long,  till  all 


my  hogs '  are  crazy  running  after  wood- 
pecker noises,  and  I  can  do  nothing  with 
them,  and  I  shall  lose  them  all!  They  are 
now  chasing  the  woodpecker  noises  from 
early  morning  till  dark,  and  they  will  keep 
it  up.  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
hogs!  Crazy!  Sure  and  certain,  crazy! 
They  think  they  aregoing  to  be  fed,  but 
they  just  keep  on  listening  and  running  and 
get  nothing  to  eat.**  Here  ended  his  ex- 
planation, and  he  looked  far  away  with  a 
dead  hope  in  liis  eyes. 

SOME  REFLECTION  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  IN- 
FERENCES 

These  hogs  are  not  the  only  crazy  people 
in  this  country  turned  loose,  running  after 
woodpecker  noises.  The  whole  educational 
field  is  full  of  them.  There  has  been  a 
whole  gan^  of  physiological  educational 
psychologists  pounding  around  on  dry  and 
rotten  limbs  so  long  in  nearly  all  sections 
of  cur  country  that  they  have  set  many 
superintendents  and  school  teachers  to  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  after  noises  never 
heard  in  the  heavens  above,  or  on  the  earth 
below.  The  woodpecker  psychologists 
have  discoursed  so  learnedly  and  obscurely 
on  the  perfectibility  of  man,  counteracting 
principles,  and  circumstances,  till  the  heads 
of  thousands  of  good,  honest,  sincere  men 
and  women  have  been  turned  wrong  end 
upwards,  and  they  have  gone  astray  worse 
than  any  flock  of  sheep  that  ever  lost  its 
bell-wether.  Poor  deluded  mortals,  they 
are  looking  high  and  far;  worse  mentally 
than  the  Arkansas  hogs. 

A  little  reflection  ought  to  be  sulHcient 
to  convince  any  level-headed  man  or  woman 
that  the  erratic  work,  practiced  in  many 
schools,  can  result  in  no  permanent  benefit 
to  either  pupils  or  teachers.  Much  of  the 
work  compared  to  what  that  gang  of  hogs 
was  doing,  the  presumption  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  sanity  of  the  hogs.  That  gang 
of  hogs  was  well  organized,  and  they  were 
able,  as  a  group,  to  bring  all  their  powers 
to  bear  on  one  thing  and  one  point  in  space. 
It  is  evident  that  they  had  studied  calisthe- 
nics and  had  been  drilled  into  a  perfect  state 
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of  discipline  owing  to  coherence  of  thought 
and  concert  of  action;  and  it  is  further- 
more evident,  too,  that  their  sense  of  hear- 
ing had  reached  a  very  exalted  degree  of 
acuteness,  and  by  the  way,  they  kept  their 
heads  elevated  when  they  listened,  indicat- 
ing clearly  enough  that  their  aspirations, 
whatever  they  hay  have  been  at  the  outset, 
were  continuing  upward  in  the  direction  of 
spiritual  things.  They  were  no  respecters 
of  the  six,  eight,  ten-hour  system  of  service, 
thus  showing  their  progress  along  indus- 
trial lines.  The}'  had  acquired  that  high 
notion, — life  is  active  service, — which  is  so 
much  exploited  now  in  public  speeches.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  tliey 
had  studied  partially,  at  least,  the  most 
recondite  portions  of  Roman  history,  and 
had  laid  closely  to  heart  the  social  service 
ideas  of  our  energetic  sociologists  and  other 
world  menders. 

In  explaining  tlieir  action  psychological- 
ly, I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  what 
was  once  a  common  belief  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  a  transmigration  of  souls, 
had  literally  taken  place  in  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  these  hogs,  and  that  each  one 
was  possessed  of  the  wandering  spirit  of  a 
lately  departed  educational  psychologist 
who  was  endeavoring,  in  his  new  environ- 
ment, to  laboratoryize  schemes  of  visual 
and  auditory  reactions  in  the  realm  of  hog- 
dom,  a  sort  of  Jonah  and  whale  perform- 
ance. This  appears  feasible  as  well  as  a 
probable  substitution.  Reluctantly  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  based  upon  rather 
wide  observations  of  a  careful  study  of  cer- 
tain species  of  the  genus  homo,  that  all  the 
world  is  akin,  having  seen  all  the  actions  of 
these  hogs  duplicated  in  some  schools  that  I 
have  visited,  in  which  both  the  teachers  and 
pupils  were  mightily  engaged  in  hand-gal- 
loping after  one  thing  and  then  after  an- 
other with  as  miuch  spirit  as  these  hogs  dis- 
played in  their  racing  mania, — organizing 
woodpecker  noises, — and  with  about  the 
same  substantial  results.  As  is  well  known 
by  all  students  of  human  nature,  it  was  a 
theory    ingeniously   advocated   by   Lavater 


that  men  looked  like  animals,  and  he  classi- 
fied them  as  such.  In  our  generation,  we 
have,  so  it  is  asserted,  foxes,  goats,  sheep, 
hogs,  cats,  lions,  monkeys,  dogs,  bantams, 
geese,  pouter  pigeons,  cocks  of  the  walk, 
and  all  sorts  of  animals  in  the  human  form. 
One  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  and  look 
around  in  his  vicinity  to  realize  the  close 
resemblances  existing  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. P'or  the  historical  accuracy  of  this 
statement  and  proof  as  strong  as  circum- 
stantial evidence  will  permit,  I  refer  to  that 
veracious  account,  "Ten  Weeks  with  a 
Circus,"  in  which  is  found  recorded  the 
conversations  of  "Toby  Tylor  with  Mr. 
Stubbs,"  one  of  the  best  intentioned  books  I 
ever  read,  a  dialog  betwen  two  weighty 
philosophers. 

There  are  also  anatomical  and  patholog- 
ical reasons  for  believing  and  thinking  of 
the  intimate  correspondence  of  structure 
and  feeling  among  all  forms  of  animal  life 
from  the  lowest  tQ  the  highest,  and  so  far 
as  the  structure  and  function  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  are  concerned,  it  is  as  apt  to  be- 
come deranged  in  all  subdivisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  it  affects  all  animals, 
man  included,  alike  under  like  circum- 
stances. I  found  also  in  the  hog-pen  lab- 
oratory years  ago  that  brain  atrophy,  in- 
cluding wasting  away,  diminution  of  size, 
loss  of  response,  is  common  to  hogs  and 
school  superintendents  when  each  quits 
gathering  up  fresh  and  vigorous  ideas.  Nu- 
merous instances  are  cited  in  medical  works 
on  basophobia,  which  is  a  morbid  fear  of 
walking,  stating  that  each  group,  utiit,  clan, 
thus  afflicted,  runs  at  things  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  literally  tumbling  over  them- 
selves in  order  to  get  there  first,  except  in 
the  case  of  Arkansas  hogs.  They  moved 
simultaneously,  and  no  one  interfered  with 
his  associates.  This  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  altruistic  doctrine  versus  the  Ego 
theory,  which  is  "root  hog  or  die!"  It 
shows  how  much  hogs  have  progressed  in 
the  psychology  of  the  crowd  in  comparison 
with  the  mob  action  of  an  excited  mass  of 
humanity. 
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As  a  climax  to  what  I  have  thus  far 
written,  I  was  notified  yesterday  that  an 
educational  commission  has  been  organized 
to  study  this  strange  phenomenon  in  Ark- 
ansas next  February  at  the  "woodpecker 
coming  time."  Great  results  are  antici- 
pated fromi  this  investigation,  which  will 
include  the  methods  of  discipline  that  the 
hogs  had  self-imposed,  and  how  they  were 
brought  to  such  wonderful  concert  of  ac- 
tion. Nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  possi- 
ble in  an  insane  asylum,  owing  to  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Ego.  The  Arkansas  group 
of  hogs  certainly  had  reached  that  remarka- 
ble stage  of  culture  that  great  nations  are 
unable  to  attain  to,  towit:  to  make  laws, 
to  understand  the  laws  they  had  made,  and 
to  obey  them.  Great  bodies  of  wise  men 
usually  do  hot  understand  the  lau'S  they 
make,  much  less  obey  them,  and  even  the 
judges,  who  are  wise  in  legal  lore,  always 
have  a  lot  of  men,  called  lawyers,  come 
into  the  court  with  a  great  pile  of  books 
from  which  they  expound  to  the  judges 
what  the  laws  mean,  but  not  so  with  the 
Arkansas  hogs;  however,  the  real  cause  of 
their  action,  outside  of  nervous  derange- 
ment, was  somewhat  above  their  heads,  and 
they  were  looking  for  a  sign — a  sign  in  the 
heavens — to  guide  them  rather  than  depend 
on  a  measuring  machine.    This  is  an  indi- 


cation of  a  latent  religious  idea,  no  doubt, 
but  dimly  conscious  in  the  hog's  thinking. 
My  work  is  largely  constructive,  and  from 
thist  special  manifestation  of  hog  activity  a 
great  lesson  should  be  deduced;  that  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  rushing  diffi- 
culties does  not  always  result  in  storing  in- 
formation in  brain  cells,  though  motion  is 
at  a  maximum.  Although  it  is  well  at- 
tested fact  that  a  most  sagaciouis  donkey, 
whosfe  special  vocation  was  to  carry  water 
from  a  well  to  a  brick  yard  in  Howard 
county,  Missouri,  would  go  to  the  well  and 
return  with  his  load  regularly  as  any  man- 
made  machine  could  have  done  it,  yet  no 
power  could  induce  him  to  move  a  foot 
after  the  horn  blew  for  dinner  or  supper,  to 
carry  a  load  of  water.  Habit  had  become 
so  fixed  in  his  nervous  system  that  move- 
ment was  absolutely  inhibited.  He  be- 
longed to  the  union  and  could  not  work 
overtime.  Such  is  the  perfection  of  reason 
in  animals!  Now  let  progress  take  its 
course  to  the  discoveries,  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  who  is  a  world  perfecter,  and  whose 
noise  on  renovating  humanity  will  now 
occupy  the  front  seat  on  the  platform,  and 
he  will  tell  us  whether  mind  operates  on 
matter  or  matter  operates  on  mind,  and 
which  will  give  the  dominant  quality  to  the 
perfect  man-made  machine. 
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Editorial  Department 


ROBERT     J.     ALCY,     Ph.     D.,     EDITOR 


This  ought  to  be  the  best  school  year 
Indiana  has  ever  had. 


Are  you  seeing  to  it  that  your  part  of  it 
is  better  than  anything  you  have  done 
before? 


If  one  is  to  do  his  best,  he  must  get  in 
the  game.  He  must  know  his  fellows  and 
rub  elbows  with  them  in  all  forward  move- 
ments. 


There  are  people  in  Indiana  drawing 
salaries  for  alleged  teaching  who  never 
read  a  school  journal  and  who  are  never 
seen  in  a  teachers'  association.  All  real 
teachers  should  help  these  people  out. 


It  is  not  wise  to  neglect  the  bright  boy. 
He  can  get  on  without  your  help,  but  he 
can  get  on  better  if  you  help  him.  The 
world  needs  a  higher  grade  of  iwdiocrity. 
Her  need  of  giantsjs  much  greater.  Teach- 
ers should  never  neglect  the  opportunity  to 
help  make  giants. 


Plans  are  almost  perfected  for  the  great 
state  association  the  last  of  December. 
Chairman  McT)aniel  and  his  corps  of  help- 
ers are  determined  to  give  us  a  record 
breaker.  Arrangements  are  already  made 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Gunsaulus.  Get 
ready  now  to  be  at  this  meeting. 


What  did  you  get  from  the  county  insti- 
tute? As  you  think  it  over,  do  you  remem- 
ber best  the  hoary  headed  and  pointless 
jokes  that  were  told?  If  you  do,  your  gain 
was  small.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  still 
feel  the  call  to  higher  things,  the  institute 
gave  you  more  than  value  received. 


Teaching  should  have  as  its  end  the  pro- 
duction of  mtn  and  women  that  are  true, 
strong  and  beautiful.  This  result  can  not 
be  realized  unless  these  qualities  are  embod- 
ied in  the  life  of  the  teacher.  Strength  and 
beauty  both  depend  on  truth.  Neither  can 
long  exist  in  a  life  that  rests  on  sham. 


Some  things  can  be  done  by  rule.  They 
are  the  things  that  will  be  done  ultimately 
by  machinery,  because  they  require  no 
thought.  Teaching  is  not  a  rule  perform- 
ance, although  many  try  to  make  it  such. 
Teaching  is  a  vital  process  and  deals  with 
varying  material.  No  mere  rule  therefore 
can  ever  be  applied  to  it.  It  must  rest  on 
principles  and  these  must  be  thoughtfully 
applied. 


Pronunciation  is  a  matter  of  sufBcient 
moment  to  merit  the  close  attention  of  all 
teachers.  The  teacher  should  pronounce 
correctly,  and  be  careful  to  use  no  affecta- 
tions. Correct  pronunciation  given  in  a 
low  well  modulated  tone  of  voice  is  very 
contagious.  The  whole  school  feels  its 
charm  and  beauty. 


A  teacher  needs  self-control  at  all  time. 
When  an  infuriated  parent  comes  to  the 
school  for  vengeance,  the  teacher  who  wins, 
must  have  self-control.  It  is  the  only  wea- 
pon that  will  completely  disarm  the  enemy. 
The  exercise  of  self-control  by  the  teacher 
in  the  presence  of  the  school  never  fails  to 
make  a  permanent  impression  of  its  power 
on  each  pupil. 


The  exclusive  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  has  at  last  waked  up.  For 
years  it  has  catered  to  the  very  rich  of  Bos- 
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ton  and  New  York.  In  the  future  it  is  to 
be  open  to  all  and  admission  secured  by 
competitive  examination.  Lawrence  is  simr 
ply  getting  in  line  with  the  democratic  re- 
quirements of  the  twentieth  century. 


Teachers,  more  than  most  other  people, 
have  opportunities  to  retain  their  youth. 
They  associate  with  the  young  and  are  thus 
continually  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  opti- 
mism and  enthusiasm.  If  they  will  keep 
their  doors  open  to  the  new,  they  may 
always  speak  of  their  age  as  so  many  years 
young.  Age  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  con- 
dition and  is  not  determined  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons. 


One  of  the  saddest  accidents  of  the  vaca- 
tion was  the  accidental  killing  of  Princi- 
pal R.  H.  Halsey,  of  the  State  Normal 
school  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  He  was  one 
of  the  able  and  favorably  known  men  of  the 
educational  world.  His  splendid  character 
and  pleasing  personality  made  him  greatly 
beloved.  He  lived  for  his  home,  his  church 
nnd  his  school.  In  all  these  institutions  he 
was  what  the  world  expects  her  leaders  to 
W.  His  death  makes  a  vacant  place  that 
no  other  can  quite  fill. 


A  very  interesting  experiment  is  in  prog- 
ress at  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  It 
is  called  "Credit  for  Quality."  By  this 
plan  extra  credit  is  given  for  work  of  super- 
ior quality.  Students  are  graded  as  to  qual- 
ity A,  B,  C  or  D.  A  term's  work  with  the 
grade  C  or  D  has  the  old  value  of  one  unit. 
A  grade  of  B  has  a  value  of  1.2  and  an  A  a 
value  of  1.3.  No  student  is  allowed  any 
extra  credit  if  he  receives  tv^^o  D's  or  three 
C*s  in  any  tenn.  The  experiment  so  far  is 
a  success.  The  principle  of  it  is  sound  and 
ought  to  have  a  wide  application. 


Professor  Woodward,  of  Washington 
University,  has  but  little  sympathy  for  the 
tale  so  often  told  in  school,  "John  has  no 
capacity  for  mathematics,  Latin  or  bot- 
any.''    He   says:     "I   firmly  believe  that 


every  normal  person,  at  least  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  children  and  youth  at  school  and 
college,  can  fairly  master  and  actually  en- 
joy and  profit  by  not  only  mathematicSj^  but 
by  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  if  it  be 
properly  taught,  and  under  proper  condi- 
tions as  to  age  and  preparation."  Most 
teachers  of  experience  will  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Woodward. 


One  of  the  very  hopeful  things  of  the 
present  is  the  decadence  of  the  educational 
faddist.  Teachers  are  no  longer  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  psychology  of  children's 
lies,  to  the  significance  of  the  study  of  white 
mice,  or  to  the  great  dangers  of  the  adoles- 
cent period.  These  and  kindred  subjects  to- 
getlier  with  their  authors  have  given  place 
to  sane  and  rational  discussions  of  manual 
training,  truant  schools,  sanitation,  and  ju- 
venile courts.  The  thought  of  today  is 
from  the  inside  and  its  results  will  be  per- 
manent. The  whole  teaching  force  has 
settled  to  sane  thinking  and  strong  virile 
teaching. 


It  is  now  Dr.  Mark  Twain.  Oxford 
University  has  conferred  upon  him  her 
highest  honor.  In  confering  the  degree,  the 
chancellor.  Lord  Curzon,  said:  "You  arc 
one  of  the  finest,  most  agreeable,  and  most 
witty  men  of  the  day;  you  have  made  the 
sides  of  the  entire  literary  world  shake  with 
laughter;  and  so,  by  virtue  of  my  own 
authority,  and  with  the  authority  of  the 
whole  university,  I  admit  you  to  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters."  We  all 
share  in  the  honor  that  has  come  to  our 
most  distinguished  literary  man.  We  ought 
to  know  him  better.  The  schools  should 
give  every  boy  and  girl  an  insight  into  the 
beauty  of  his  character,  the  kindliness  of 
his  nature,  the  keenness  of  his  wit  and  the 
charm  of  his  humor. 


The  death  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
is  regretted  by  all  lovers  of  art.  He  was 
America's  greatest  sculptor.  President 
Roosevelt  recently  said  of  him :     "There  is 
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no  greater  artistic  genius  living  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere."  He  was  born 
in  Ireland,  trained  in  France  and  Italy,  but 
lived  and  worked  in  America.  The  Sher- 
man statue  at  the  entrance  to  Central  Park, 
New  York,  the  Lincoln  statue  in  Chicago, 
the  Shaw  memorial  in  Boston,  and  many 
other  noted  works  all  attest  his  strong 
Americanism.  His  loyal  generous  nature 
and  his  splendid  sympathy  endeared  him  to 
all  who  knew  him.  The  struggling  artist 
of  talent  always  found  Saint-Gaudens  kind- 
ly s>Tnpathetic  and  generously  helpful. 


A  magazine  article  tells  us  that  the  year- 
ly expense  of  many  rich  families  is  $300,- 
CXX).  Of  this  amount  $1,000  is  paid  to  a 
governess  for  the  children.  The  chef,  the 
coachman,  the  private  secretary  to  the 
mother  and  the  chauffer  each  receive  several 
times  this  anK>unt.  And  yet  we  some  times 
wonder  why  the  children  of  the  very  rich 
are  usually  worthless  and  frequently  vic- 
ious. Our  own  law-makers  act  very  like 
the  rich  family.  They  vote  $1000,000,000 
for  a  navy  and  grudgingly  vote  half  of  the 
appropriation  needed  for  the  printing  of 
the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. No  comment  is  necessary.  Just  think 
it  over. 


In  the  days  of  Mark  Hopkins,  James  A. 
Garfield  was  a  student  at  Williams  col- 
lege. Hopkins'  personal  and  intimate  meth- 
ods made  a  great  impression  on  young  Gar- 
field and  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  in  fix- 
ing a  basis  for  his  future  greatness.  A  re- 
cent announcement  links  together  again  in 
a  very  interesting  way,  these  two  great 
names.  Henry  Hopkins,  the  son  of  Mark 
Hopkins  is  to  retire  from  th  presidency  of 
Williams  and  his  successor  is  to  be  Harry 
A.  Garfield,  son  of  James  A.  Garfield.  Mr. 
Garfield  is  a  broadly  trained  man  with 
proven  ability  in  educational  and  executive 
work.  He  will  certainly  preserve  the  splen- 
did traditions  of  old  Williams  and  push 
her  into  still  broader  fields  of  usefulness. 


Art  is  in  the  schools  to  stay.  There  is 
no  further  use  of  arguing  against  it  or  say- 
ing you  can  not  draw  nor  teach  others  to  do 
so.  It  is  one  of  the  things  you  must  do  if  you 
hope  to  hold  your  place  in  the  profession. 
In  the  Laporte  county  institute  instead  of 
instruction  in  music,  two  full  periods  a  day 
were  devoted  to  art.  The  teachers  were 
provided  with  small  blackboards  and  were 
taught  how  to  make  simple  drawings  for 
school  room  use.  The  interest  was  very 
great  and  it  extended  to  nearly  every  teach- 
er. No  doubt  the  Laporte  plan  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  many  counties  in  1908. 


The  teaching  of  imorals  to  the  young  is 
hard  in  proportion  as  grown  people  are  lax 
in  practice.  Upon  this  point  School  Edu- 
cation says  the  following:  '*Ari  investiga- 
tion made  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  high 
school  grades  of  the  schools  sho\\Td  that, 
because  of  knowledge  gained  at  home,  at 
school,  or  at  church,  a  majority  of  the  pu- 
pils had  a  good  knowledge  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, while  the  conduct  of  the  same  pupils 
revealed  a  deplorable  state  as  to  moral  char- 
acter. Moral  instruction  from  fathers  who 
are  grafters,  mothers  who  are  white  liars, 
and  teachers  who  are  frivolous  and  con- 
scienceless, will  never  improve  the  moral 
conditions  of  the  young.  The  first  step  in 
the  teaching  of  morality  was  indicated  by  a 
great  Teacher  some  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
when  he  said:  *First  cast  out  the  beam 
which  is  in  thine  own  eye  and  then  shalt 
thous  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  whicli 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye.'  " 


The  opinions  that  intelligent  foreigners 
form  of  us  arq  always  interesting.  Miss 
Kate  Stevens,  of  Monteur  street  H.  E. 
school,  London,  is  rather  enthusiastic  over 
our  schools  and  our  teachers.  We  certainly 
ought  to  merit  all  the  good  things  she  says : 
"One  is  struck  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
teachers,  as  a  body,  to  raise  their  profes- 
sional status  by  study,  by  reading  circles  or 
clubs,  and  by  professional  reading  of  new 
works  in  psychology  and  pedagogy.     They 
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eagerly  read  and  inquire  about  experiments, 
often  taking  long  journeys  at  their  own 
expense  to  see  for  themselves  some  new  and 
successful  method  being  carried  out.  They 
are  the  reverse  of  conservative,  and  are 
eager  for  criticism,  help,  or  suggestions 
from  other  teachers  or  visitors  whom  they 
meet,  or  who  visit  their  schools.  A  more 
hospitable  or  generous  set  of  peojple  .it 
would  not  be  possible  to  meet.  No  earnest 
teachfer  could  possibly  visit  their  schools 
without  being  inspired,  enthusiastic,  and 
gaining  suggestions  for  adaptation  to  his 
own  sphere  of  work." 


Brother  Winship,  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, was  greatly  interested  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  H.  B.  Brown  as  trustee 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Under  the  title  of  "Not 
Known?'*  he  has  this  to  say  in  a  recent 
issue  of  his  paper:  "The  funny  episode 
was  when  someone  said  that  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Brown,  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  was  too 
little  known  to  be  made  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  permanent  fund. 
Not  known  ?  Why,  there  are  more  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  who  liave  been  un- 
der him  than  there  are  those  who  have  been 
under  any  other  man  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting.  Few  men  at  Los  Angeles  have  at- 
tended more  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  few 
men  have  been  so  often  on  the  board  of 
directors,  few  who  have  been  better  known 
in  comrradeship  at  these  meetings.  It '  is 
time  some  men  learned  that  there  are  sever- 
al widely  known  and  influential  men  in  the 
association  who  are  unknown  to  those 
whose  circle  is  very  limited.  The  reason 
there  is  a  new  leadership  is  because  the  old 
•  leadership  did  not  heed  the  warning  to 
make  their  circle  larger." 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 
One  of  the  best  things  done  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1907  was  the  enactment 
-of  a  law  making  it  possible  to  use  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  the  state  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Of  course  these  schools  had, 
throughout    their    history,     trained    large 


nun^bers  of  teachers,  but  their  work  had 
never  been  legally  recognized. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  sitting  as 
a  Normal  School  Training  Board  has  ac- 
credited schools  as  follows:  For  classes 
"A,"  "B"  and  "C,"  Marion  Normal  Col- 
lege, Central  Normal  College,  Tri-State 
College,  Valparaiso  University,  Earlham 
College,  and  the  Teachers  College  of  In- 
dianapolis; for  classes  "A"  and  "B"  Merom 
College,  Goshen  College,  Manchester  Col- 
lege, and  Oakland  City  College;  for  class 
"C"  DePauw  University,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, and  Butler  College. 

This  body  of  strong  and  vigorous  institu- 
tions all  working  harmoniously  to  the  same 
end  will  certainly  be  a  great  power  for 
good.  The  teaching  force  of  the  state  will 
be  greatly  strengthened.  The  teaching  in 
the  accredited  schools  will  doubtless  be 
made  better,  for  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  students  preparing  to  teach  makes  the 
members  of  the  faculty  more  thoughtful  as 
to  their  own  methods  of  instruction. 

Considerable  money  has  already  been  ex- 
pended for  library  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment. Every  accredited  school  is  going  into 
the  work  with  enthusiasm.  Everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  to  make  the  new  work 
an  unqualified  success.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  state  did  not  think  of  adding  these  great 
forces  to  her  school  equipment  long  ago. 


THE  BOY  PROBLEM 

When  it  isn't  the  boy  problem  it  is  the 
girl  problem.  From  the  days  when  Mother 
Eve  struggled  with  those  children  of  hers 
down  to  the  present,  every  parent  and 
teacher  has  been  confronted  by  one  or  both 
of  these  problems.  The  problem  is  difficult, 
so  much  so,  that  no  complete  and  reliable 
solution  has  been  found.  The  attention 
given  to  the  question  in  recent  years  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  it  and  has  partial- 
ly unravelled  it. 

Some  six  years  ago  William  Byron  For- 
bush  wrote  a  very  suggestive  book  upon  the 
subject.  It  attracted  much  favorable  at- 
tention and  was  widely  read.    Many  teach- 
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ers  and  not  a  few  parents  came  to  under- 
stand boys  better  because  of  its  teachings. 

After  six  years'  throughtful  study  and 
further  investigation  the  author  has  rewrit- 
ten the  book.  He  has  changed  the  attitude, 
and  no  longer  directs  it  mainly  to  the  relig- 
ious leader  and  social  worker,  but  makes  it 
appeal  to  the  parent.  The  new  edition 
gives  large  recognition  to  the  gang  spirit 
and  its  treatment.  It  also  contains  a  very 
extensive  and  helpful  bibliography  of  the 
various  topics  discussed. 

The  seven  chapters  of  the  book  treat  of 
boy-life,  by-laws  of  boy-life,  the  gang,  so- 
cial organizations,  how  to  help  boys,  the 
boy  in  the  church  and  the  boy  in  the  home. 
Each  chapter  is  thoughtfully  serious  and 
impresses  the  reader  with  the  author's  faith 
in  the  sacred ness  of  his  theme.  No  parent 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
this  book.  Every  teacher  should  read  it, 
that  he  may  know  boys  better,  and  thereby 
become  saner  in  his  treatment  of  them. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston,  and  the  price  is  $i.oo. 


INSTITUTES  OF  1907 
The  institute  season  of  1907  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  That  it  was  a  success  no 
one  doubts.  The  presence  for  a, week  of 
some  of  the  best  educators  in  the  countrj' 
must  have  a  salutary  effect.  More  than 
fifteen  thousand  teachers  sittin;^  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  giving  united  attention  to 


the  discussion  of  educational  problems  must 
mean  much  for  the  schools  of  the  state. 
Thousands  of  teachers  will  have  a  broader 
outlook  and  will  attack  the  daily  school 
problems  with  greater  assurance  because  of 
the  ideas  and  ideals  gained  at  the  institute. 

Indiana  county  superintendents  realize 
that  the  institute  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  of  the  school  year.  That  it  may 
be  a  success  they  spare  neither  time  nor 
money.  They  believe  that  the  best  is  none 
too  good.  They  gather  their  instructors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  season  just  closed ,  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  work  was  done  by 
men  from  other  states.  These  men  are  na- 
tional figures  and  bring  to  Indiana  the  best 
thought  of  the  country.  Indiana  should 
welcome  men  from  the  outside.  We  are 
anxious  to  keep  our  schools  in  the  lead  and 
we  can  do  this  if  we  keep  in  touch  with 
leaders  from  other  states.  No  great  results 
are  ever  attained  by  an  inbreeding  process. 

Indiana  furnished  more  men  this  year  for 
work  outside  the  state  than  ever  before. 
Her  men  are  in  demand  to  fill  ptofessor- 
ships,  superintendencies,  principalships,  and 
to  lecture  before  associations,  clubs,  insti- 
tutes and  chautauquas.  Education  can 
never  be  local.  If  it  accomplishes  its  high 
end  it  must  be  national.  A  necessary  step 
to  this  great  end  is  the  free  interiningling 
of  educational  thinkers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
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Milton  N.  Simon,  28  S.  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^#^^UN  your  finger  along  a  row  of  books 
l^f  in  your  library  and  select  a  volume 
of  modern  fiction.  Lay  back  the 
front  cover,  skip  the  title  page  with  its 
alluring  sub-title,  the  touching  dedication, 
stereotyped  and  ancient  as  the  pyramid  it 
builds,  something  like  this: 

"To 

My  Friend 

Alice  See  Wonderland 

In  Whose  Inspiring  Presence 

I  Ever  Live  Again  in  Fondest  Memory" 

Turn  past  the  table  of  contents  with  its: 

Chapter  i.     Our  Hero  Appears. 

Chapter  2.     He  departs. 

Chapter  3.  He  stubs  his  toe  and  re- 
turns. 

Chapter  4.  What  happened  because  of 
it. 

And  then  come  to  the  page  which  opens 
one  of  the  "seven  best  sellers." 

Chapter  i 

Our  Hero  Appears 

with    a    couplet    beneath,    which    if    you 

read  entitles  you  to  a  large  part  of  the 

author's  royaltj'.    Here  it  is: 

"Heroes  here,  heroes  there, 
Heroes,  heroes,  everywhere." 

By  this  time  you  are  prepared  for  at 
least  eight  duels  and  four  heart-stirring 
rescues  of  fair  maidens  in  the  first  five  lines 
of  opening,  but  do  you  get  it?    Read  this: 

"It  was  the  time  of  day  when  the  glow- 
ing disk,  magnificent  in  its  fiery  red,  half- 
hidden  behind  the  swaying  branches  of 
many  beautiful  and  lofty  trees,  casts  its 
murky  shadows  as  it  descended  lower  and 
lower  upon  the  horizon  on  the  weary  deni- 
zens as  they  swarmed  the  busy  streets  all 
about.  The  effect  of  that  awe-inspiring 
orb  of  nature's  creation  seemed  to  be  felt, 


and  mere  man  paused  in  his  mad  rush  of 
busy  life  to  gaze  and  wonder. 

RoUand  McGween  paced  the  thorough- 
fare with  great  strides." 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
why?  Is  it  literary?  Is  it  pretty,  poeti- 
cal? Is  it  anything?  Why  not  this,  at 
least. 

"It  was  summer  and  six  o'clock.  John 
Jones  walked  rapidly  down  State  street." 

At  any  rate  we  have  more  in  this  than 
we  usually  find;  we  learn  in  three  simple 
words  that  it  is  summer;  but  what  day  and 
year?  That  ought  to  be  important.  We 
learn  that  it  is  six  o'clock,  but  why  could  it 
not  just  as  certainly  be  5:59  or  4:23  if 
the  reader  is  left  to  calculate  the  time  by 
the  description?  And  what  a  sun!  And 
what  a  setting! 

Replace  the  book  and  run  your  finger 
along  to  the  tenth  book,  and  if  it  is  modem 
fiction  turn  to  the  opening  chapter  and  find 
something  like  tliis: 

"The  moon,  lucent  in  its  wondrous 
transparency,  was  in  the  ascendency,  and  at 
this  hour  drove  its  beams  like  arrow  shafts 
aslant  the  lofty  elms,  and  blazed  upon  the 
swaying  boughs  now  leafless,  in  such  an 
awe-inspiring  fashion  that  the  solitary  trav- 
eler who  stood  and  watched  was  well  nigh 
dumb  with  wonder.  Lost  in  contempla- 
tion of  its  beauty,  he  forgot  for  the  nonce 
that  he  was  already  late  for  the  game  of 
bridge  to  which  he  was  bound.  Hastily 
throwing  away  the  toothpick  he  had  been 
chewing  and  taking  another  look  at  the  pale 
disk  of  light,  he  buttoned  his  overcoat  to 
keep  out  the  chill,  and  walked  on." 

We  can  almost  sec  your  smile  as  you 
have  guessed  our  inquiry.  Yes,  what  is  the 
hour,  day,  year  or  season?  Probably  seven- 
thirty  in  the  late  fall.  Dinner  was  proba- 
bly finished  at  seven,  and  half  an  hour  is 
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not  too  long  to  chew  on  one  toothpick; 
and  then  he  wore  an  overcoat.  But  if  time 
is  the  essence  of  the  setting,  as  the  author 
undoubtedly  felt  it  was,  why  not  state  it  in 
good  English,  and  why  in  the  name  of 
evciything  stale,  state  it  in  the  uncertain 
tcrais  of  moon-beams  and  swaying  boughs  ? 

If  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  sway- 
ing boughs,  the  distant  hills,  the  singing 
birds,  the  stillness  of  the  night,  conveyed 
any  real  and  satisfying  impressions  to  the 
reader ;  if  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
story;  if  they  were  ever  mentioned  again, 
then  we  could  not  be  heard  to  complain; 
but  they  are  not,  nor  ever  were  intended  to 
be.  *  Just  an  author's  idea,  and  each  author 
has  his  own,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  sim- 
ilarity among  themi,  of  seven-thirty  p.  m., 
October  15th,  1895,  expressed  in  terms  of 
modem  fiction. 

Another  illustration: 
First  we   shall   give  our   idea  as   to   the 
way  we  might  have  written  it — and  we  are 
not  in  the  business. 

"At  the  intersection  of  two  dark  and 
lonely  streets  in  the  city  of  New  York 
stands  a  once  stately  house,  now  in  a  bad 
condition  of  repair.  At  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, June  15,  1907,  a  passerby  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  scream,  loud  and 
agonizing,  the  cry  of  a  human  being  in  dis- 
tress." 

This  is  the  way  it  read  in  the  book: 
"Through  a  mist  of  fleecy  clouds  which 
slowly  swept  the  vast  stretch  of  blue,  shone 
a  half  moon,  the  beams  of  which  darting 
furtively  here  and  there  mingled  their 
shadows  with  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  dis- 
tant chimneys.  It  was  the  hour  when  all 
weary  souls  are  imbibing  the  rest  earned  by 
a  day  of  honest  toil ;  and  those  of  vice  and 
wickedness  forsake  their  domiciles  for  the 
ways  of  the  wicked ;  the  hour  when  all  that 
is  nght  and  good  is  made  wrong  and  bad, 
when  those  that  are  lost  cry  out  into  the 
vast  stillness  for  help  that  never  comes. 
Alas,  that  there  should  be  such  hours  of 
the  night." 


Then  a  few  pages  on  the  "hour,"  more 
on  "lonely  streets,"  "intersections  of  a  me- 
tropolis," "the  season  of  the  year,"  "stately 
house,"  "tumble-down  houses,"  and  you 
come  to  the  "scream,"  and  the  author  has 
reached  his  level  and  come  into  his  own. 

We  have  before  us  an  historical  novel 
which  was  written  several  years  ago  by  a 
well-known  writer  and  attained  much  pop- 
ularity, which  devoted  the  entire  first  chap- 
ter to  a  discussion  of  the  balminess  of  the 
evening,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  closed  with  this  sen- 
tence: "It  was  evening  and  the  21st  day 
of  June,  18—^." 

Our  criticism  in  all  this  is  not  directed  to 
the  language  or  literary  style  employed, 
but  to  the  meaningless  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  author  in  these  first 
chapter  openings.  It  would  seem  the  writ- 
er feels  that  unless  his  opening  deals  with 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  time  of  day,  or  sea- 
son of  year  in  terms  highly  metaphorical, 
or  abounds  in  original  similes,  his  reader 
will  at  once  conclude  that  he  is  an  amateur. 

We  wish  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  give 
a  symposium  of  these  descriptions  from 
works  of  modern  fiction  under  the  heads  of 
say,  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  or  midnight,  for  we  are  cer- 
tain they  would  prove  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  amusing.  We  hesitate  to  think  of 
the  smiles  of  the  reader  if  we  should  give  a 
few  of  the  many  thousands  of  descriptions 
of  the  "slowly  rising  or  setting  sun,"  or  the 
"pale  moon."  There  is  such  a  thing  as  di- 
rectness, and  in  no  place  can  it  be  so  well 
employed  as  in  literature,  and  espedally  in 
that  much-abused  and  overworked  first 
chapter. 

O,  ye  authors!  Forsake  the  moon  and 
stars,  permit  the  sun  to  rise  and  set  in  peace, 
relegate  to  oblivion  the  meaningless  descrip- 
tions of  the  hours  of  day  and  night,  and 
allow  the  all  too  willing  reader  to  dream 
of  these  between  the  lines,  in  the  concise 
and  all  that  is  necessary  statement  that  it  is 
a  certain  hour,  day  and  year. 
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Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  Corresponding  Secretary,  23  TniU  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


^^L^HE  great  improvement  in  health  and 
%^  J  length  of  life  that  has  followed  the 
acquirement  of  better  knowledge 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  shows  how  pow- 
erful a  nveans  of  knowledge  is  for  the  cor- 
rection of  unhygienic  living. 

In  the  various  efforts  being  made  to  ex- 
tend knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  hygienic 
living,  there  has  conic  to  be  a  recognized 
need  of  a  central  agency  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  scientific  findings  con- 
cerning alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics 
in  their  relations  to  individual  and  social 
welfare. 

Many  vaulable  books,  pamphlets,  papers 
and  other  studies  in  these  fields  have  now 
an  all  too  limited  usefulness,  merely  because 
they  are  not  kept  on  file,  and  their  facts 
are  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public  by  some  central  independent 
agency. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  of  the  assist- 
ance of  a  trained  acquaintance  with  the  pub- 
lications and  helps  of  the  disassociated 
workers  which  can  at  once  refer  the  inquir- 
er to  the  particular  facts  he  wishes,  and 
can  turn  all  useful  information  on  these 
subjects  into  every  possible  channel  through 
which  it  can  reach  the  people. 

ITS  PURPOSE 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 
was  organized  December  21,  1906,  to 
meet  this  need. 

Its  aim  is  to  bring  together  the  facts 
developed  by  scientific  research  and  experi- 
ence, making  them  accessible  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  great  questions  of  sobriety 
and  hygienic  living;  to  disseminate  such 
facts  in  every  possible  way ;  to  promote  the 
hygienic  and  temperance  instruction  of  the 
children  and  youth  in  the  public  schools. 

It  will  enable  the  specialist  to  put  his 
conclusions    on    file    where    they   will    be 


sought  for  and  examined,  and  the  situdent 
or  individual  worker  to  obtain  desired  in- 
formation. 

It  will  not  supersede  existing  organiza- 
tions, but  will  endeavor  rather  to  unify  and 
supplement  them. 

A  wide  field  of  usefulness  is  open  to  the 
Federation,  while  it  presents  varied  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

ITS  FIELD  OF  USEFULNESS 

I.  To  Physicians  and  Medical  Organiza- 

tions: 

The  Federation  presents  a  medium  for 
widely  disseminating  hygienic  truths.  It 
offers  access  also  to  up-to-date  collections 
of  purely  scientific  research  concerning  the 
physiological,  chemical  and  phsychological 
relations  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 
cotics. To  this  end,  it  welcomes  books, 
pamphlets,  papers,  etc.,  containing  infonma- 
tion  on  these  topics. 

With  such  facilities,  the  Federation  will 
commend  itself  to  the  support  and  co-oper- 
ation of  physicians  and  scientific  students  of 
the  subjects  in  question. 

II.  To  Educators. 

The  Federation  presents  an  opportunity 
for  all  teachers,  desiring  the  effective  in- 
struction of  children  and  youth  on  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  hygiene  and  temperance, 
to  unite  in  promoting  and  developing  such 
insliiiction. 

The  Federation  offers  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  latest  findings  of  inves- 
tigators on  those  phases  of  these  subjects 
that  are  to  be  taught  in  the  schoolroom; 
also  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
their  presentation  in  acordance  with  mod- 
ern pedagogy.  It  will  seek  to  collect  re- 
sults of  the  teaching ;  to  stimulate  broad 
and  adequate  training  and  instruction  of 
teachers  upon  the  special  subjects  involved. 
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III.  To  Social  Students  and  JVorlers: 
The    Federation    offers  co-operation    in 

studying  and  in  disseminating  through  all 
its  agencies  the  facts  concerned  in  the  inter- 
relation of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  and 
such  social  problems  as  poverty  ,insanity, 
crime,  race  degeneration,  social  purity,  etc. 

IV.  To  Members  of  all  Temperance  Or- 

ganizations Including  Church 
Temperance  Co m mittees : 
The  Federation  offers  a  means  of  co-op- 
eration in  bringing  together  all  possible  in- 
formation as  to  methods  already  tried  for 
dealing  with  special  phases  of  the  alcohol 
and  other  narcotic  problems.  This  can  be 
effectively  done  if  each  organization  will 
send  to  the  Federation,  for  classification 
and  filing,  samples  of  all  its  publications  as 
soon  as  they  are  issued.  An  inquiry  for  in- 
formation can  then  be  referred  at  once  to 
the  existing  literature  on  the  subject.  In 
this  way,  members  of  each  temperance  or- 
ganization can  easily  be  brought  into  touch 


with  the  work  and  resources  of  the  others. 
V.  To  Young  People's  Religious,  Liter- 
ary, Temperance,  or  Social  Organ- 
izations: 

The  Federation  offers  facts,  suggestions 
and  plans  for  temperance  study  and  active 
work;  also  facilities  for  acquaintance  with 
existing  lines  of  effort  pursued  by  fellow 
organizations. 

The  Federation  will  continue  the  publi- 
cation of  The  School  Physiology  Journal, 
a  periodical  already  well  and  widely 
known,  which  will  be  increasingly  valuable 
as  it  will  not  only  publish  important  scien- 
tific information  on  the  subjects  of  hygienic 
and  temperance  as  heretofore,  but  will  an- 
nounce from  time  to  time  literature  on  these 
subjects  which  will  be  of  great  ser/ice  to 
Its  readers. 

Address  correspondence,  inquiries,  etc., 
to  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  corres- 
ponding secretary,  23  Trull  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Health  Department  I        I 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK-ROOM 


Incfiana  State  Board  of  Health 


1.  Remove  all  carpets,  drapery,  cloth- 
ing and  furniture  not  neded. 

2.  Ventilate  well.  Keep  windows  up 
all  of  the  time.  If  you  don't  ventilate  the 
sick-room  thoroughly,  recovery  is  greatly 
delayed,  for  bad  air  of  itself  n^kes  well 
persons  sick. 

3.  The  room,  nurse  and  patient  should 
be  kept  perfectly  clean.  Cleanliness  greatly 
aids  recovery. 

4.  Admit  no  visitors  without  permis- 
sion of  the  physician. 

5.  Keep  out  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other 
insects  by  screens  and  all  practicable  meth- 
ods. Insects  worry  sick  people,  thus  pre- 
venting recovery,  and  they  also  very  fre- 
quently carry  disease  in  their  bite. 

6.  Never  allow  a  bad  smell  to  exist.  If 
free  ventilation,  sunshine  and  cleanliness  do 
not  keep  out  bad  smells,  then  sprinkle  dilute 


formaldehyde  (i  part  formaldehyde  to  50 
of  water)  onto  the  carpet,  or  spray  it  into 
the  air  with  an  atomizer. 

7.  All  body  or  bed  clothing,  towels, 
napkins,  cloths,  bandages,  sponges,  and  also 
all  dishes  which  have  been  in  the  sick-room 
must  be  disinfected  before  being  taken  from 
the  room. 

8.  Discharges  from  the  sick,  whether 
from'  the  mouth,  bowels  or  bladder,  must 
always  be  received  in  a  vessel  containing  a 
disinfectant,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  disinfectant  at  least  one-half 
hour  before  they  are  buried. 

9.  Consider  that  everything  that  has 
been  brought  into  the  sick-room  has  be- 
come infected  and  carefully  disinfect  it  be- 
fore carrying  out.  Also,  never  leave  a  sick- 
room or  eat  without  first  washing  hands 
with  carbolic  or  other  antiseptic  soap. 
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^    Department  of  Patriotism  and  FT" 
^  International  Peace  ^ 


THE  STARRY  FLAG 
£.  7*.  Spotsu'ood,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Wave  on  I     Wave  on!     O  Bauner  bright. 

Proud  ensign  of  the  free. 
The  emblem  of  our  country's  might; 

We  bow  to  honor  thee. 

Wave  on!     Wave  on  I     through  coming  time; 

Wave  on!     a  thousand  years; 
Thy  glorious  memories  are  sublime, 

Thy  dazzling  beauty  cheers. 

Bright  beacon  light,  and  guiding  star. 

Where  e*er  thou  art  unfurled. 
Through  darkness  shines  thy  radiance  far 

To  light  and  guide  the  world. 

Then  in  advance  forever  wave. 

The  foremost  in  the  van 
To  break  the  shackles  of  the  slave 

And  teach  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Beneath  thy  white  and  crimson  bars 

Earth's  noblest  hosts  assemble, 
And  when  aloft  they  Hft  thy  stars 

Oppression's  bulwarks  tremble. 

When   tottering  empires  crumbling  fall. 

And  hasten  to  decay. 
Still  proudly  float  above  them  all. 

The  herald  of  that  day. 

When  truth  and  justice  shall  prevail 
Throughtout  the  wide,  wide  earth. 

And  all  the  nations  in  thee  hail 
The  mom  of  freedom's  birth. 

O!     starry  flag,  millennial  dawn 

Shall  witness  to  thy  ^lory. 
And  generations  yet   unoorn 

Shall  sing  thy  wondrous  story. 
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9  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  9 
ii Circle  Department 5 


KEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


George  H.  Taiiy,  Superintendent  Whitley  County  Schoob»  Cohimbia  City,  Ind. 


"It  IS  twxct  blest; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes."  — Portia. 

^^L^HE  aim,  meaning,  and  materials  of 
%^  J  education  arc  naturally  followed 
by  Its  method.  The  author  states 
the  question  clearly,  "How  does  the  child 
re-create  his  race  inheritance?"  In  modern 
education  method  is  constantly  assuming  a 
larger  and  higher  place.  There  was  a  time 
when  matter,  or  the  course  of  study,  wafj 
the  big  thing  considered  in  education ;  no>^' 
method  holds  the  central  place.  It  will  be 
well  to  develop  in  institute  the  thought  that 
method  is  based  not  upon  the  subject 
taught,  but  upon  the  activity  of  the  mind. 

The  general  answer  to  the  question  stated 
above  is,  "Through  self-activity."  Growth 
comes  only  through  activity.  The  specific 
answer  implies  the  other  question,  "How  is 
this  mental  activity  brought  about?" 

First,  mental  activity  may  result  from  in- 
voluntary bodily  movement.  In  the  nerv- 
ous system  body  and  mind  come  close  to- 
gether, and  the  movements  of  the  body 
even  though  they  be  involuntary  influence 
the  mind.  Keith  discusses  eight  forms  of 
such  motor  activity.  Can  you  illustrate 
each  form  by  a  concrete  example? 

Second,  the  mind  develops  through  imita- 
tion. There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
education  when  imitation  was  condeiraied. 
Imitation,  6r  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
others,  results  in  movement;  this  move- 
ment brings  with  it  self-consciousness;  self- 
consciousness  makes  originality  possible. 
Imitation  means  more   to  the  child   than 


mere  repetition.  To  the  obser\'er  it  may 
be  what  Baldwin  calls  a  circular  process; 
but  to  the  child  it  is  a  growing  experience. 
Each  successive  act  in  imitation  is  a  little 
different  and  a  little  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding one  and  is  part  of  an  educative  pro- 
cess. 

Third,  the  mind  displays  the  principle  of 
self-activity  through  discovery.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  discovery  as 
a  mental  process  with  discover}'  as  the  acci- 
dental finding  of  something.  Call  for  illus- 
trations of  both  in  the  institute.  How  may 
the  child  discover  that  "the  use  of  the  cot- 
ton gin  made  slave  labor  profitable  in  the 
south  ?"  Name  some  things  that  are  better 
"discovered"  than  learned  by  "conscious 
imitation."  Illustrate  by  example  each  one 
of  the  three  "qualifying  conditions"  on 
page  74. 

Fourth,  the  mind  re-creates  its  inheri- 
tance through  invention.  Invention,  too,  is 
a  mental  process,  and  should  not  be  en- 
tangled with  the  material  thing  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  an  invention.  From 
the  psychological  point  of  view  a  thing  may 
be  invented  again  and  again. 

Fifth,  the  final  and  comprehensive  meth- 
od of  education  is  self-activity.  All  other 
methods  are  included  in  this  term.  The 
mind  has  the  power  to  set  itself  to  work; 
and  unless  it  reacts  upon  the  world*  for  it 
there  is  no  world.  As  plant  activity  means 
plant  growth,  so  mind  activity  means  mind 
growth.  The  growing  delusion  that  inge- 
nuity on  the  part  of  the  teacher  can  take 
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the  place  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
might  here  be  emphasized. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  five  methods  of 
education  the  author  does  not  presume  to 
have  spoken  the  "last  word"  on  the  sub- 
ject. He,  therefore,  once  more  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  covers  the  ground,  "touching 
the  high  places"  so  to  speak.  Observation 
is  considered  in  an  intensive  meaning,  cov- 
ering both  Pestalozzi's  idea  of  Anschauung 
and  Herbart's  apperception.  What  did 
these  educators  mean  by  the  two  terms? 
How  may  observation  degenerate  into  the 
school-room  "object  lesson"  to  which  Keith 
refers?  How  may  a  body  at  rest  and  a 
body  in  motion  mark  the  difference  between 
observation  and  experiment?  In  connection 
with  this  idea  the  following  points  are 
worth  consideration — Originality  does  not 
imply  doing  what  has  never  been  done  be- 
fore; an  experiment  may  be  so  definitely 
directed  by  the  teacher  that  it  robs  the 
pupil;  to  make  herself  useless  is  the  high- 
est mission  of  the  teacher. 

Observation  and  experiment  are  incom- 
plete without  reflection.  And  reflection 
does  not  complete  the  educative  process 
without  discharging  itself  in  some  kind  of 
doing.  A  discharge  once  made  through  the 
nervous  system  is  made  more  easily  the  sec- 
ond time;  and  in  this  way  habit  is  formed. 
Habit  leads  to  skill;  but  it  is  a  greater 
word  in  education  than  mere,  skill.  Habit 
may  be  either  a  friend  or  a  foe.  No  human 
being  can  busy  himself  about  any  kind  of 
doing  without  forming  habits  of  action  and 
thought.  If  the  life  has  been  one  of  mental 
and  moral  error  ,it  is  not  very  likely  to 
turn  into  the  paths  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. It  is  the  business  of  the  student  to 
see  to  it  that  he  sets  himself  in  the  right 
direction;  that  his  habits  of  study,  of 
thought,  of  conduct,  his  views  of  life  are 
started  right.  Then  the  law  of  habit  is  his 
strongest  friend. 

Herbart's  argument  for  uniform  method 
is  given  some  attention  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter.     Note  carefully  the  seven   argu- 


ments and  the  "Five  Formal  Steps"  that 
are  commonly  regarded  as  making  up  the 
sum  of  method.  In  your  opinion  are  the 
objections  to  these  steps  valid? 

CHAPTER   6 

'  Many  meanings  have  been  attached  to 
the  word  discipline.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
fined from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher 
alone,  and  degenerates  into  a  system  of 
keeping  order.  Discipline  means  more  than 
a  plan  to  prevent  whispering  or  to  check 
the  festive  spit-ball  in  its  mad  career.  It 
means  more  than  order  or  instruction.  It 
is  more  than  the  teacher*s  influence  over  the 
children.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  that  it 
is  a  force  for  moral  training.  It  implies 
obedience;  obedience  to  the  teacher;  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  nature;  obedience  to 
all  the  powers  that  be;  not,  however,  the 
obedience  that  a  slave  gives  to  liis  master; 
not  the  military  obedience  that  makes  a 
trained  army  but  leaves  the  character  weak. 
True  obedience  involves  both  intelligence 
and  self-control ;  it  is  based  upon  affection ; 
it  produces  a  disposition  to  want  to  obey ;  it 
cheerfully  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the 
teacher ;  and  it  becomes  ultimately  a  power 
from  within  and  not  a  power  from  without. 
In  this  way  it  becomes  a  moral  habit,  and 
its  principal  virtue  is  that  it  subdues  the 
will  without  weakening  it. 

Closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  dis- 
cipline is  that  of  fear.  Briefly  stated  fear  is 
a  forerunner  of  weakness,  cultivating  njean- 
ness  on  the.  part  of  the  teacher,  and  coward- 
ice on  the. part  of  the  pupil.  Discipline 
should  never  destroy  the  love  of  activity 
and  power.  In  this  there  is  life;  but  in  a 
mere  feeling  of  restraint  there  is  death. 
Emulation,  too,  is  an  element  in  what 
Keith  calls  the  "stages  of  selfhood."  It  is 
a  disposition  acquired  early  in  life;  an  in- 
heritance from  our  Anglo-Saxon  love  of 
combat;  a  feeling  the  teacher  may  have 
more  occasion  to  direct  th^  excite.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  refine  rivalry  into  a  gener- 
ous emulation  by  focusing  it  on  objects  of 
worthy  ambition?     How  would  you  dis- 
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tribute  praise  as  an  incentive?  What  argu- 
ment can  you  make  for  and  against  the  giv- 
ing of  prizes? 

I-/Ove  of  approbation,  first  of  the  teacher 
then  of  the  school,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
feelings  that  children  possess.  It  carries 
with  it  an  element  of  self-esteem  and  jus- 
tice and  is  therefore  a  worthy  sentiment. 
To  get  best  results  in  its  first  phase  the 


teacher  must  make  himself  loved  and  re- 
spected; in  the  second  phase  the  child 
should  be  lead  to  rest  upon  the  judgment 
of  his  own  consciousness  that  the  good  opin- 
ion of  the  wise  and  virtuous  alone  may  act 
as  a  strong  motive.  No  one  has  ever  done 
the  best  kind  of  work  unless  in  some  way  he 
felt  that  others  might  be  pleased  and  served 
by  the  work. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  ITS  GEOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS 


Charles  F.  Patterson,  Superintendent  Tipton  Schools 


OHE  United  States  owes  to  France 
two  of  her  most  precious  posses- 
sions. The  first,  independence; 
the  second,  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The 
imperial  expanse  of  fertile  country  stretch- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  Delta  to  the  bor- 
ders of  what  is  now  Canada  was  a  domain 
of  which  Spain  and  France,  by  whom  it 
had  been  held,  knew  little.  True,  their 
trappers  and  traders  had  stations  through- 
out it,  and  expeditions  now  and  again  pen- 
etrated its  fastnesses,  even  in  the  early  days 
before  the  western  settlemJents  of  the 
United  States  had  waxed  lusty  and  pros- 
perous and  burdened  the  Father  of 
Waters  with  their  productions  in  transit  to 
the  town  of  New  Orleans.  But  the  Span- 
ish, after  the  French,  and  the  French  again 
after  the  Spanish,  though  in  truth  the  later 
French  occupation  was  short,  made  little 
avail  of  the  riches  at  their  hands;  in  fact, 
they  grasped  only  and  seemingly  cared 
more  to  prevent  others  from  profiting  by 
the  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  to  use  it  for  themselves. 

But  this  policy,  this  opposition  to  Amer- 
ican development,  was  destined  to  operate 
to  the  advantage  of  the  new  Republic ;  for 
it  forced  it  to  take  action  destined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  intolerable  situation  by  which 
the  entire  portion  of  its  territory  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  was  compelled  to  forego 
the  free  use  of  its  natural  outlet  to  the 
world's   commerce — the   Mississippi    river. 


It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  find  France 
again  the  benefactor  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  same  reason — ^antagonism  to 
Great  Britain — that  had  caused  her  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  to  give  her  aid  to 
the  colonies  warring  for  independence. 

The  debates  upon  Louisiana  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  opinions  there 
enunciated  by  those  favoring  or  opposing 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  are  the  basis 
of  countless  arguments  that  for  a  century 
have  furnished  arms  to  contending  poli- 
ticians. 

A  few  of  these  arguments  had  root  in 
the  controversies  that  had  attended  the 
creation  of  the  states  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  but  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana differed  radically  from  that  of  either 
the  trans-Alleghany  states  or  the  North- 
west. In  the  former  instance,  we  find  the 
question  one  of  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory  bearing  a  foreign  population  with 
alien  manners,  laws,  and  language;  the 
other  was  a  matter  of  the  organization  of 
territory  that  belonged  to  the  original 
states  and  was  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  men  from  those  states.  But  the  argu- 
ment of  expediency  was,  after  all,  the  de- 
ciding one;  and  for  a  few  millions  of  dol- 
lars, less,  in  fact  than  the  productions  for 
one  year  of  the  least  of  the  states  formed 
from  it,  was  the  Louisiana  Purchase  made 
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a  part  of   the  possessions  of   the   United 
States. 

The  story  of  the  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  this  great  territory  is  one  that  can 
be  recounted  in  two  ways:  One,  lightly, 
as  a  tale  of  adventure;  for  there  is  no 
more  dramatic  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
nation  than  the  experiences  of  the  early 
settlers  of  this  great  region.  By  the  sec- 
ond method  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
show  how  geographical  conditions  influ- 
enced the  movement  and  spread  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  shown  that  the  mountain  bar- 
riers even  in  the  south  were  not  difficult  to 
pass,  and  that  the  journey  to  the  west  from 
the  Northern  states  was  much  easier.  The 
influence  of  the  rivers  and  their  valleys  on 
the  distribution  of  population  is  shown. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  its  all-important  branch,  the  Ohio. 
These  two  were  the  great  highways  of  im- 
migration and  commerce  till  the  coming  of 
the  railroads.  The  Great  Lakes  were  all 
important  in  the  rapid  settlement  in  the 
land  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

The  population  of  this  territory  came  in 
waves.  The  first  of  these  brought  to  the 
west  those  pioneers  who  traversed  the 
passes  of  the  Alleghanies  or  followed  the 
south-trending  river  valleys  and  planted 
the  first  settlements  in  that  wide  territory 
intervening  between  the  mountains  and 
Mississippi  river.  The  next  wave  of  these 
adventurers  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
great  states  that  now  lie  upon  each  side  of 
Ohio  river,  and  gave  to  the  northwest  ter- 
ritory that  strong  and  deep-laid  foundation 
that  has  preserved  American  institutions  in 
the  face  of  the  great  foreign  influence  that 
has  for  fifty  j'ears  been  pressing  westward. 
The  last  of  the  great  migrating  movements 
is  a  strictly  commercial  one.  It  follows 
closely  upon  but  is  not  a  part  of  the  exodus 
from  the  cast  that  came  in  the  fifties  be- 
cause of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
in  the  sixties  to  advance  sectional  principles, 
and  in  the  seventies  to  win  cheap  lands, 
and  it  has  no  connection  with  the  foreign 
migration  that  has  centered  to  a  marked 


degree  in  Wisconsin,  though  it  gave  many 
inhabitants  to  the  other  states  of  the  north- 
west. In  passing  into  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley the  institutions'  of  the  Atlantic  states 
were  modified  so  as  to  meet  new  conditions. 
Not  only  did  the  people  who  settled  in  this 
territory  meet  changed  circumstances  to 
which  they  had  to  fit  their  institutions,  but 
the  nation  faced  a  problem  for  which  it  did 
not  find  itself  well  prepared,  and  for  which 
it  had  no  precedents.  It  is  not  only  of  his- 
toric interest  but  of  present  day  import- 
ance to  understand  how  the  national  gov- 
ernment met  the  questions  which  came  as 
a  result  of  expansion.  The  growth  of  the 
West  has  influenced  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Changes  in  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution were  made  to  meet  the  unex- 
pected conditions  resulting  from  the  west- 
ward movement ;  and  men  who  were  neith- 
er northern  nor  southern,  but  western,  had 
a  share  in  influencing  the  administration  of 
national  affairs. 

In  the  development  of  the  West,  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
transportation  problem  and  its  solution. 
No  matter  how  rich  the  farm  lands  might 
be  or  how  valuable  the  forests,  if  the  prod- 
ucts could  not  be  carried  to  market  there 
could  be  no  commercial  growth.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  West  depended  upon 
transportation  facilities.  Washington  un- 
derstood this  and  therefore  made  various 
efforts  to  open  up  easy  conmi^incation  be- 
tween East  and  West  by  means  of  roads 
and  canals.  The  early  movements  for  in- 
ternal improvements,  the  appropriation  of 
money  and  lands  to  be  sold  for  this  pur- 
pose were  only  an  evidence  of  the  same 
feeling. 

The  political  development  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  transportation 
problem.  People  are  held  together  more 
by  commercial  interests  than  by  ties  of  race 
or  by  sentiment.  This  is  shown  by  the 
tendency  of  the  settlers  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  to  unite  with  the  nation  controlling 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  necessity 
that  was  generally  appreciated  of  getting 
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this  into  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  Union  were  to  remain  intact. 

The  war  of  1812  had  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  some  better  means  of  commun- 
ication than  existed  at  that  time  between 
east  and  west.  The  carriage  of  military* 
supplies  to  the  lakes  from  the  east  had 
been  slow  and  expensive.  It  was  also 
seen  how  a  through  waterway  would  facil- 
itate commerce.  This  canal  was  opened  in 
1825.  The  next  year  nineteen  thousand 
boats  passed  through  it  to  the  Hudson, 
showing  at  once  its  great  value. 

The  example  of  New  York  was  follow- 
ed by  the  states  of  the  old  Northwest. 
The  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie  canal,  from 
Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  and  seven  miles,  was  com- 
pleted in  1832.  It  cost  five  million  dol- 
lars. The  Maumee  canal,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Defiance,  was  one  hundred  seventy 
eight  miles  long.  At  the  latter  place  it 
intersected  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal. 
This  was  completed  in  1834  at  a  total 
cost  of  $3,750,000. 

Indiana  was  less  fortunately  situated  for 
water  transportation.  It  had  but  two  ca- 
nals which  were  important  in  its  early  de- 
velopment. The  Wabash  and  Erie,  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Evansville,  Indiana. 
Construction  began  at  Fort  Wayne,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1832,  but  difficulties  were  en- 
countered in  getting  suitable  material  for 
locks  and  waterways,  so  that  more  than 
three  years  passed  before  the  first  section 
of  thirty-two  miles  from  Ft.  Wayne  to 
Huntington  was  in  operation.  Its  entire 
length  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miles,  It  was  not  completed  to  Evansville 
until  1853,  but  ports  were  in  operation 
ten  years  before.  After  1853,  the"  compe- 
tition of  the  newly  opened  railroads  seri- 
ously interfered  with  its  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  cost  of  maintenance  was  very 
heavy  and  merchants  came  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  the  railroads,  which  after 
a  few  years  paralleled  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  the  canal. 
The  second  Indiana  canal  was  the  White 


Water,  from  Lawrenceville  to  i  Hagers- 
town,  which  was  also  of  great  value  till 
superseded  by  the  railroad. 

In  1 8 10,  Indiana  had  thirty-three  grist 
mills,  fourteen  saw  mills,  eighteen  tanner- 
iies,  twenty-eight  distilleries,  three  powder 
mills,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  looms  and  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  spinning  wheels.  This  last 
suggests  that  the  manufacturing  industry 
was  carried  on  mainly  in  the  homes  by  the 
women,  and  that  jthe  principal  articles  made 
were  the  materials  for  clothing  the  family. 
Nearly  everything  was  for  home  consump- 
tion. In  the  industrial  development  of  the 
West  there  were  a  few  cities  which  forged 
ahead  of  the  others  and  became  great  busi- 
ness centers.  Their  prominence  was  not 
due  solely  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people 
living  in  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  to  advantage 
of  location.  In  several  cases,  these  loca- 
tions were  the  sites  of  earlier  settlements 
of  fur  traders  or  were  the  gathering  places 
of  Indians.  The  same  reasons  which  led 
to  their  choice  by  Indians  and  French  con- 
tinued to  operate  in  favor  of  the  locations 
where  they  became  trading  centers  for  the 
permanent  settlers.  In  nearly  every  case, 
the  city  which  surpassed  its  neighbor  in 
size  and  importance  was  one  which  had 
unusual  transportation  facilities. 

The  most  eastern  of  these  commercial 
centers  is  Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  Moses 
Cleveland  and  his  associates  from  Connec- 
ticut selected  this  spot  in  1796  as  the  place 
for  a  city,  they  were  attracted  by  the  favor- 
able location,  where  the  mouth  of  Cuya- 
hoga river  made  a  natural  harbor  on  the 
lake.  They  rightly  believed  that  this  fact 
would  give  their  town  preeminence  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  However,  the  place  did 
not  grow  rapidly  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825,  when  it  began 
to  be  a  distributing  center  for  settlers.  In 
1830  it  was  a  town  of  one  thousand  peo- 
ple and  it  became  a  city  in  1836.  It  is  now 
a  city  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
people. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis,  both 
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owe  their  development  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  situated  in  the  midst  of  splendid  agri- 
cultural regions. 

The  period  of  westward  expansion  was 
not  one  in  which  a  few  great  men  were 
leaders  and  all  the  others  humble  follow- 
ers, the  machinery  of  government  was  so 
well  understood,  and  the  men  who  made 
the  early  settlements  so  skilled  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  that  few  great  figures 
stand  before  us.  There  was,  as  a  rule,  no 
occasion  for  them ;  the  people  did  not  need 
them.  But  there  were  some  men  who  did 
important  work.  The  man  who  comes  the 
nearest  to  being  indispensable  is  George 
Rogers  Clark,  the  conqueror  of  the  North- 
west. 

There  were  men  in  abundance  in  the 
westward  movement  who  should  have  an 
abiding  place  in  the  nation's  history. 
Boone,  Shelby,  Sevier,  and  Robertson, 
south  of  the  Ohio,  represent  the  heroic  age 
when  the  man  to  be  a  leader  must  be  an 
Indian  fighter.  Carter,  Putnam  and  St. 
Claire,  represent  a  company  of  equally  good 
naen  who  were  the  pioneers  north  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  man  of  the  old  Northwest  was  not 
a  Yankee,  though  he  possessed  much  of  the 
latter's  shrewdness  and  enterprise  without 
his  narrowness  and  provincialism.  He  was 
not  a  southerner,  though  he  had  the  open 
hospitality  and  good  fellowship  of  the  Vir- 


ginian. More  than  southerner  or  north- 
erner, he  was  an  American.  He  was  the 
•first  product  of  what  we  may  call  our  re- 
sultant civilization.  The  old  Northwest 
has  been  likened  to  the  Keystone  which  fits 
into  the  top  of  the  arch  and  holds  the  struc- 
ture together.  It  is  such  by  its  geographi- 
cal position.  It  has  that  appearance  upon 
a  map  of  the  United  States.  It  looks  like 
a  keystone  wedged  in  between  the  east  and 
west.  Politically,  it  has  been  a  keystone  in 
holding  the  nation  together.  It  was  a 
place  where  men  forgot  sectionalism; 
where  the  southerner  found,  after  some 
years  of  experience,  that  the  New  England 
Yankee  was  something  more  than  a  shrewd 
keen  seller  of  clocks  that  would  not  go, 
and  nutmegs  made  of  wood.  And  the 
New  Englander  in  turn  found  in  turn  that 
the  poor  white  was  not  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  south,  but  that  his  southern 
fellow  setder  had  many  qualities  worthy  of 
his  admiration. 

The  expansion  which  included  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  prepared  the  way  for  fur- 
ther growth  to  the  west,  and  after  the  Pa- 
cific coast  was  reached,  trade  began  with 
the  Orient.  It  is  doubtful  what  place  the 
United  States  will  have  in  the  settlement  of 
questions. in  the  far  east,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  strength  of  the  nation,  together 
with  its  eastern  possessions,  will  give  it 
ipuch  influence. 
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Indiana  Audubon  Society 
fel  "  "  "  "  "  Department  -  -  -  -  - 


BIRDS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Sarah  E.  Cotton,  Clerk  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


a  FEW  years  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Arbor  I>ay,  D^vid  M. 
Geeting,  then  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  made  the  first  appeal 
to  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  state  for  the 
study  and  protection  of  birds.  In  his  bien- 
nial report  for  1898  Mr.  Geeting  says: 
* 'Though  indebted  to  the  trees  for  so  much, 
it  would  seem  as  though  we  were  guilty  of 
base  ingratitude,  if  while  remembering 
them  we  do  not  also  give  a  thought  to 
those  who  are  both  their  friends  and  ours. 
Many  very  excellent  and  intelligent  people 
think  that  Arbor  Day  should  have  two 
equally  important  and  closely  allied  pur- 
poses in  view  and  be  called  Arbor  and  Bird 
Day.  Hence  our  program  is  arranged  this 
year  with  this  twofold  purpose  in  view. 
The  birds  not  only  appeal  to  what  is  best 
in  us  and  serve  to  strengthen  our  love  for 
the  good  and  the  beautiful,  but  add  much 
to  the  brightness  and  cheer  of  life.  They 
also  help  us  much  in  our  warfare  against 
the  insect  pests.  I  have  great  hopes  for  the 
birds  if  all  the  children  in  our  public 
schools  can  be  induced  to  take  proper  inter- 
est in  them  and  learn  to  appreciate  their 
beauty  and  usefulness."  Throughout  Mr. 
G«eting's  two  terms  of  office  he  continued 
to  keep  this  matter  before  the  people.  Su- 
perintendent Frank  L.  Jones,  the  next  su- 
perintendent issued  attractive  Arbor  and 
Bird  Day  pamphlets,  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  the  birds.  The  present  State  Su- 
perintendent has  not  failed  to  do  his  duty 
along  this  line.  For  the  past  four  years 
the  State  Audubon  Society  and  the  State 


Department  of  Public  Instruction  have 
been  in  close  cooperation.  The  Bird  por^ 
tion  of  the  Annual  for  1904  was  made  up 
almost  entirely  by  members  of  the  Audubon 
society.  The  following  excellent  articles 
appeared  in  this  number : 

The  Audubon  Society  and  Our  Birds  in 
Winter,  by  Richard  F.  Souter. 

Why  Save  the  Birds,  by  William- Wat- 
son Woollen. 

Peculiarities  Affecting  Bird  Distribu- 
tion. 

Changes  in  Bird  Life. 

Destruction  of  Birds,  by  Amos  W.  But- 
ler. 

Photographing  Birds,  illustrated,  by  Hi- 
ram W.  Kellogg. 

Bird  Song,  by  Julia  S.  Conklin. 

The  Spiritual  Side  of  Bird  Protection, 
by  Martha  Mackay. 

The  Annual  for  1905-06  contains  the 
following: 

Some  Enemies  of  Our  Birds,  by  Hiram 
W.  Kellogg. 

The  Red-Headed  Woodpecker,  illustrat- 
ed, by  William  Watson  Woollen. 

Birds  of  Our  City,  by  Florence  W. 
Howe. 

A  Summer  With  the  Wrens,  by  R.  S. 
Tice. 

Birds  and  Their  Nests,  illustrated,  by 
Fred  Sillery. 

A  Summer  With  the  Blue  Birds,  illus- 
trated, by  Dr.  C.  F.  Ht)dge. 

In  the  Annual  for  1906-7  the  following 
articles  appear: 
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A  Few  Hours  With  the  Wild  Birds,  il- 
lustrated, by  Dr.  Hiram  W.  Kellogg. 

Bird  Food,  illiistirated,  by  H--  B.  Wilson. 

Nesting  Boxes,  illustrated,  by  Edward 
Howe  Forbush. 

Letters*  From  Teachers  and  Pupils  in 
the  Indianapolis  public  schools. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting at  results  except  by  excessive  corres- 
pondence. We  hear  of  much  that  is  being 
done,  all  sorts  of  good  work  in  all  grades 
of  schools  from  the  one  room  rural  to  the 
city  schools.  In  Indianapolis  we  note  great 
changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  children  to- 
ward birds.  These  changes  come  slowly, 
but  they  are  lasting.  We  have  orioles, 
bluebirds,  cardinals,  wrens,  jays  and  many 
others  which  I  do  not  know,  building, 
nesting  and  caring  for  their  young  right  in 
our  midst,  all  unmolested. 

The  following  incident  shows  one  of  the 
results  of  bird  study  in  the  schools.  A  few 
years  ago  teachers  in  special  localities 
seemed  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  robin 
with  the  result  that  every  child  knew  the 
robin  thoroughly  and  would  have  fought 
for  him  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 
During  the  robin  study  season  I  happened 
to  be  sitting  by  a  little  boy  on  the  street 
car.     I  noticed  that  his  hand  clutched  some- 


thing which  looked  very  much  like  bird's 
eggs.  Being  a  woman,  and  hence  curious, 
I  ventured  to  ask  him  about  them.  He  told 
me  that  they  were  thrush's  eggs  and  that 
he  had  taken  them  while  she  was  away.  I 
told  him  I  felt  sorry  for  the  bird  now  that 
it  hadn't  any  eggs.  Then  he  said,  "Oh, 
she  don't  know,  she  didn't  sec  me  take  'em. 
I  killed  a  thrush  the  other  day?"  I  said, 
"would  you  kill  a  robin?"  Just  as  quick 
as  a  flash  he  answered:  "No  sir,  a  robin's 
too  pretty  to  kill!" 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  order  to  get  some 
definite  information  for  this  meeting,  as  to 
what  is  being  done  over  the  state,  I  wrote 
several  letters  asking  for  an  account  of  any 
work  that  was  being  done  with  the  birds. 
Wtry  encouraging  letters  came  from  Rich- 
mond, Connersville,  Munde,  Marion, 
Franklin  and  Greenfield.  All  were  doing 
definite  and  telling  work.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  give  extracts  from  these  letters 
but  space  forbids. 

With  these  reports  and  the  full  assur- 
ance that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done 
which  we  shall  never  hear  of,  we  feel  that 
time  and  energy  and  to  interest  children  in 
the  protection  of  birds,  has  not  been  spent 
in  vain. 
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JULIA     PRICD    WALKER.     INDIANAPOLIS 

SAND  TABLE 


nAVE  you  a  sand  table?  I  visited  the 
school  of  a  5'oung  girl  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties  of  Indiana  in 
the  spring.  After  a  few  directions  she  ex- 
cused her  fourth  and  fifth  grades  to  go  out- 
side where  there  was  a  natural  sand  pile. 
The  work  in  the  room  went  on  and  pres- 
ently after  some  assignments  in  m^inual 
modifyiilfe  (not  busy  work)  were  given,  she 
went  outside  and  the  most  interesting  geog- 
raphy, lesson  1  think  I  Have  ever  seen  given 
was  given  outside  the  school  in  the  sand 
pile.  Discipline  was  not  a  difficulty  in  this 
school  as  there  was  a  perfect  sympathetic 
understanding  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
The  work  was  well  planned  by  the  teacher, 
her  directions  to  the  class  that  was  to  go  out- 
side were  simple  and  to  the  point.  When 
she  was  ready  for  her  outdoor  lesson  the 
directions  for  work  in  the  house  were  plain 
and  understandable. 

The  teacher  said  to  me:  "I  dislike  the 
primary  geography  so,  but  when  I  can  get 
the  children  to  work  in  the  sand  I  can  work 
on  geography  with  as  much  interest  and 
enthusiasm  as  I  put  in  any  lesson." 

Now,  all  of  us  do  not  have  schools  in  a 
sandy  part  of  the  state  and  the  sand  table 
is  an  expensive  tool  where  one  has  to  pay 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel  for  the 
sand,  yet  it  can  be  used  m  every  lesson  as  a 
modifier  and  from  the  sand  table  many  val- 
uable moral  lessons  are  taught  the  children. 

Our  children  come  from  such  different 
homes  and  whether  the  child  is  from  a 
home  where  he  is  the  center  of  loving  care, 
or  whether  he  comes  from  a  home  where 
there  is  no  care  the  primary  teacher  must 
take  them  all  and  convert  them  into  self- 


governing  citizens  and  the  sand  table  wnll 
teach  many  of  the  abstract  principles  in  a 
concrete  way.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  talk 
at  opening  exercises  about  the  interdepend- 
ence of  labor,  but  it  is  quite  better  to  have 
a  sand  table  lesson  which  illustrates  in. a 
concrete  way  how  much  the  happiness  and 
harmony  of  the  school  and  home  life  de- 
pends upon  each  doing  his  part  of  the  work 
in  the  rig^t  way  at  the  right  time. 

Give  a  reproduction  lesson  at  the  sand 
table  with  each  child  having  a  given  mater- 
ial and  a  certain  part  of  the  story  to  repre- 
sent at  a  particular  part  of  the  table  in  a 
definite  time  when  the  picture  is  complete, 
the  most  careless  worker  will  quickly  sec 
how  his  carelessness  and  his  failure  to  work 
promptly  has  marred  the  picture.  The 
teacher  has  the  splendid  opportunity  of 
teaching  a  lesson  on  the  interdependence  of 
labor  that  will  be  remembered. 

IDEAL  SAND  TABLES 

In  all  grades  the  sand  table  should  come 
about  to  the  child's  chest.  In  the  lower 
grades  it  should  be  a  flat  table,  about  eight 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  and  eight 
inches  deep,  lined  with  zinc  which  has  been 
painted  light  blue  because  many  times  the 
pictures  to  be  made  are  to  have  water  in 
them.  The  sand  can  be  pushed  away  and 
the  lining  will  represent  the  water.  The 
zinc  protects  the  wood  of  the  table  because 
the  sand  is  kept  damp  for  use.  The  sand 
table  should  be  on  strong  rollers  that  it  may 
be  moved  with  ease.  If  a  lid  is  fitted  to  the 
top  of  the  table  the  sand  is  kept  in  better 
condition  and  the  picture  made  on  the  tabic 
may  be  kept  for  a  few  days  and  lastly  when 
the  sand  is  not  being  used  the  table  may  be 
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used  for  other  lines  of  work.  The  table 
used  outside  cf  the  first  piimaiy  is  square,^ 
the  back  legs  are  higher  than  the  front 
ones,  thus  allowing  the  work  on  the  table 
to  be  seen  by  the  children  in  the  back  of 
the  room. 

MODIFIER  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  reproduction  work  given  the  first 
day  of  school  in  the  primary  room  is  the 
beginning  of  the  geography  work. 

The  whole  table  will  represent  the  town 
or  the  district  where  the  school  will  be  lo- 
cated; the  roads  or  streets  will  be  drawn 
and  the  homes  of  the  pupils  will  be  located. 
Children  living  in  a  level  country  have 
queer  ideas  of  hills,  valleys  and  mountains. 
They  sometimes  think  of  a  moimtain  as  be- 
ing a  high  peak  of  land  with  enough  room 
on  top  for  one  person  to  stand.  With  the 
sand  table  good  ideas  of  hills  and 
mountains,  also  of  valleys  may  be 
gained  from  the  sand  table  work.  Many 
children  glibly  say  "a  valley  is  the  low 
land  between  two  high  lands,  but  he 
lias  not  mental  picture  of  a  real  valley. 
Later  the  outline  maps  of  the  continents  are 
studied  and  are  molded  in  the  sand,  the 
bare  lining  represents  the  water  surround- 
ing the  continent.  The  lowlands  of  the  con- 
tinent are  ♦represented  with  sand.  A  men- 
tal picture  is  formed  of  peninsula,  bay,  gulf 
and  island. 

*  'i<IODIFIER  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  READING 

By  reproducing  the  picture  of  the  story 
for  the  coiixposition  and  the  picture  pre- 
sented in  the  reading  lesson  pn  the  sand 
table  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the 
story  is  aroused.  Because  of  this  interest, 
the  lesson  will  be  read  with  more  expres- 
sion, the  children  will  work  harder  on  the 
difficult  words  and  get  better  understanding 
of  the  thought  contained  in  the  lesson. 

MODIFIER  OF  NUMBER 

The  sand  table  may  modify  number  by 
having  the  children  plant  an  orchard  hav- 
ing a  certain  number  of  rows  and  a  definite 
number  of  trees  in  each  row.  A  fence  may 
be  built  with  a  certain  number  of  pickets 
to  a  foot,  allowing  a  f6ot  to  be  represented 


by  one  inch  on  the  sand  table.  Forms  as 
the  pyramid  and  cone  of  a  given  dimension, 
are  nK)lded  in  the  sand. 

The  sand  table  may  be  used  as  a  test  of 
the  child's  power  to  abstract  thought  from 
what  he  has  heard,  also  his  power  to  repre- 
sent the  story  using  the  materials  given  him 
to  use  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  children  provide  part 
of  the  material,  for  example,  the  class  is 
sent  to  the  sand  table  to  represent  the  story 
of  a  brook  which  starts  fronn  a  spring  up 
the  mountain,  growing  wider  as  it  flows  on. 
When  it  leaches  the  plain  it  turns  the 
wheels  of  the  mills  and  sails  the  little  boats. 
In  such  a  lesson  the  blocks  for  the  building 
of  the  mill  would  be  furnished  by  the 
teacher;  the  boats  and  anything  which 
might  add  to  the  blocks  to  make  the  mill 
appear  better  would  be  furnished  by  the 
children.  In  this  kind  of  a  lesson  the  orig- 
inality, the  independence,  ingenuity  and 
discrimination  of  the  child  are  developed. 

He  is  also  taught  accuracy  in  placing  the 
material  and  in  representing  the  points  of 
the  stor>'. 

In  the  first  sand  table  lessons  the  class 
as  a  whole  go  to  the  table,  and  the  teacher 
works  with  them.  She  gives  each  child  a 
certain  part  of  the  work  to  do ;  for  instance, 
one  will  make  the  river,  another  is  to  plant 
the  trees  and  shrubs  on  its  banks,  while  yet 
another  builds  the  houses  or  bridge,  etc.  In 
this  way  she  introduces  the  children  to  the 
tool  (the  sand  table)  and  to  the  new  ma* 
terial  which  he  is  to  handle. 

In  later  lessons,  the  children  work  nearly 
independently  at  the  table.  The  teacher  is 
hearing  a  class  while  another  class  is  at  the 
sand  table.  The  teacher,  however,  must 
keep  her  eye  on  the  work,  otherwise  a  few 
will  take  the  lead  and  do  all  the  work, 
crowding  the  weaker  ones  away. 

The  matter  of  discipline  should  be  set- 
tled the  first  time  they  are  at  the  table.  The 
sand  is  to  be  moved  carefully  not  allowing 
it  to  get  on  the  floor,  each  child  to  do  his 
work  quietly. 
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FOR  DISPLAYING  THE  MANUAL  MODIFYING  WORK 


By  manual  modifying  work  we  mean 
the  work  given  the  child  to  do  with  his 
hands  at  his  desk.  It  may  be  written  spell- 
ing, drawing,  a  piece  of  wood  carving  or 
paper  cutting. 

When  the  work  is  pinned  up  against  the 
blackboard  its  beauty  :s  less  because  the 
blackboard  was  not  designed  for  displaying 
that  kind  of  work. 

When  a  child  has  toiled  (and  that  is 
what  it  is)  to  do  his  scat- work  well  it  en- 
courages him  if  his  work  is  appreciated  and 
by  placing  it  at  some  distance  from*  the  eye, 
against  a  suitable  back  ground  it  makes  the 
work  appear  to  its  best  advantage. 

In  nvaking  a  place  to  display  the  work 
the  wall  paper  store  furnishes  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunity  in  color,  beauty  and  price. 
Select  in  the  room  *a  corner  or  a  space  be- 
t\veen  two  windows  for  your  display  board. 
For  a  background  have  a  piece  of  ingrain 
wall  paper  of  a  dull  shade  of  green  or  red ; 
this  paper  generally  comes  in  one  yard 
widths.  Beautiful  borders  come  now, 
which  are  one-half  yard  wide  and  represent 
puppies  at  play,  kittens,  dancing  children, 
Dutch  children  in  costumes,  trees  and  flow- 
ers in  every  imaginable  color  and  group. 


For  a  finish  at  top  and  bottom  of  paper 
a  moulding  can  be  bought  for  two  cents 
a  foot. 

The  materials  needed  are  a  piece  of  in- 
graiit  paper  the  desired  length,  a  border  for 
the  top,  the  same  length  and  the  molding 
for  top  and  bottom  allowing  the  window 
casings  to  finish  the  sides. 

Pin  the  work  to  the  paper  instead  of 
pasting  it,  when  the  old  work  is  removed 
where  it  has  been  pasted  it  leaves  a  white 
spot  which  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
background  while  the  pin  holes  show  only 
a  short  distance. 

Change. the  work  weekly  or  at  least 
when  it  becomes,  soiled.  Be  sure  that  every 
child  sooner  or  later  has  a  piece  of  his 
work  displayed  for  while  the  work  of  some 
children  may  be  less  perfect,  they  have 
probably  put  as  much  effort  on  theirs  as 
sonic  of  the  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  display  board  is  to  en- 
courage the  children  to  do  their  best  and  to 
give  color  and  beauty  to  a  room  that  has 
too  little  of  either.  Try  it  and  see  the  ef- 
fect on  your  children. 
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tal  and  EducQ 
Department 


ARBOR  AND   BIRD  DAY 

We  hope  that  the  teachers  of  Indiana 
niay  observe  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  on  Fri- 
day, October  25  th.  By  means  of  appro- 
priate exercises  the  school  children  can  be 
interested  in  the  planting  of  trees  and  in 
the  protection  of  the  birds.  The  tactful 
and  enthusiastic  teachers  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  their  school  patrons  in  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  school  grounds.  Their 
schools  will  be  prepared  for  the  celebration 
because  of  sufficient  practice  upon  songs 
and  poems  suitable  for  the  ocasion.  The 
reading  of  the  governor's  proclamation 
should  be  a  part  of  the  exercises.  It  is  as 
follows : 

*'The  mysteries  of  the  changing  seasons 
are  about  us.  Budding  foliage,  bursting 
flowers  and  fragrant  blossoms  are  every- 
where. The  air  is  vibrant  with  the  babble 
of  many  waters  and  with  the  cries  and 
songs  of  nestling  birds.  April — changing, 
fickle,  Avinsome  April — sits  again  "At  the 
loom  of  Spring,"  weaving  of  air  and  sun- 
light and  of  dew  and  shower  a  thousand 
"wonder  fabrics."  Unseen  but  vital  and 
mysterious  forces  are  revivifying  the  earth 
and  calling  unto  us  to  join  in  Nature's  an- 
nual triumph  over  death. 

To  this  call  we  can  make  no  more  ap- 
propriate answer  than  to  set  apart  a  day 
for  the  celebration  of  the  return  of  this 
glad  new  season,  and  for  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Every  tree  planted 
makes  the  earth  more  habitable  and  a  hap- 
pier place  in  which  to  dwell.  It  adds, 
also,  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  state. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  precedent 
and  custom,  and  in  keeping  with  the  mov- 
ing and  impelling  forces  about  us,  I,  J. 
Frank  Hanly,  governor  of  the  state  of  In- 
diana, do  hereby  designate,  set  apart  and 


proclaim  Friday,  April  26,  and  Friday, 
October  25,  1907,  as  Arbor  Days  and  rec- 
ommend that  each  of  said  days  be  observed 
by  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  celebration ;  that  the  cere- 
monies incident  to  the  celebration  of  these 
days  be  characterized  by  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  upon  the  grounds  about 
public  buildings  and  public  institutions, 
upon  the  public  highways  and  about  pri- 
vate homes;  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  state  give  rec- 
ognition to  these  days  by  fitting  observ- 
ance, and  that  the  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vat;p,  observe  them,  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  public  exercises  of  such  a  character  as 
will  give  the  children  of  the  state  a  better 
understanding  and  a  higher  appreciation  of 
tree  and  bird  life* 

"Let  this  be  done  in  the  interest  of  for- 
estry cultivation,  and  with  a  view  to  adding 
to  the  beauty  and  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  state,  and  to  our  own  culture  and 
happiness  and  the  culture  and  happiness  of 
our  children.  To  him  who  understands 
the  life  of  tree  and  bird  and  the  lessons 
taught  by  them  "The  whispering  grove  a 
holy  temple  is,"  and  every  bird  that  has  the 

"Done  at  the  Capitol  of  Indiana,  in  the 
gift  of  song,  God's  messenger. 
City  of  Indianapolis,  this  sixteenth  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven,  in  the  year  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  131st 
and  of  the  state  of  Indiana  the  91st." 

Either   the   teacher  or   some   influential 
school  patron  should  read  publicly  the  In- 
diana Bird  Law,  which  is  as  follows: 
"AN  ACT  for   the  protection   of   Birds, 

their  nests  and  eggs.     (Approved  March 

5,  1S91.  Acts  1891,  page  113.   Burns  R. 

S.  1894,  Sees.  22  T  2-22 1 8.) 
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WILD    BII(DS 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  gtneral 
assembly  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  That  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  kill  any 
wild  bird  other  than  a  game  bird,  or  pur- 
chase, offer  for  sale,  any  sucli  wild  bird 
after  it  has  been  killed,  or  to  destroy  the 
nests  or  the  eggs  of  any  wild  bird. 

GAME  BIRDS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the 
following  only  shall  be  considered  game 
birds:  The  Anatidae,  commonly  called 
swans,  geese,  brant  and  river  and  sea  ducks; 
the  Rallidae,  commonly  known  as  rails, 
coots,  mudhens  and  gallinules;  the  Limi- 
colae,  commonly  known  as  shore  birds, 
plovers,  surf  birds,  snipe,  woodcock  and 
sandpipers,  tattlers  :md  curlews;  the  Gal- 
linae,  commonly  known  as  wild  turkeys, 
grouse,  prairie  chickens,  quail  and  pheas- 
ants, all  of  which  are  not  intended  to  be 
affected  by  this  act.  ^ 

PENALTY 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  which 
may  be  added  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  five  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days. 

PERMIT 

Sec.  4.  Sections  one. and  two  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  persons  holding  a 
permit  giving  the  right  to  take  birds  or 
their  nests  and  eggs  for  scientific  purposes, 
as  provided  in  section  five  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Permits  may  be  granted  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  Indiana  Academy 
of  Science  to  «any  properly  accredited  per- 
son, permitting  the  holder  thereof  to  col- 
lect birds,  their  nests  or  eggs  said  board  a 
properly  executed  bond  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  signed  by  at  least  two  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  the  state  as  sureties. 
The  bond  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  state, 
and  the  permit  becon^e  void  upon  proof 
that  the  holder  of  such  permit  has  killed 
any  bird,  or  taken  the  nests  or  eggs  of  any 
bird  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  named 
in  this  section,  and  shall  further  be  subject 


for  each  offense  to  the  penalties  provided 
in  this  act. 

LIMIT  OF  PERMITS 

Sec.  6.  The  permits  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  be  in  force  for  two  years  only 
from  the  date  of  their  issue  and  shall  not  be 
transferable. 

BIRDS  NOT  PROTECTED 

Sec.  7.  The  English  or  European  house 
sparrow  (passer  domesticus),  crows,  hawks, 
and  other  birds  of  prey  arc  not  included 
among  the  birds  protected  by  this  act. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  hereto- 
fore passed  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

EMERGENCY 

Sec.  9.  An  emergency  is  declared  to  ex- 
ist for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this 
act,  therefore  the  same  shall  be  in  force 
and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage." 


A  WOOD  LYRIC 

loto  the  stilly  troocU  I  go, 

Where' the  shades  are  deep  and  the  \vind  flowers  blow. 

And  the  hours  are  dreamy  i^nd  lone  and  long, 

And  the  power  of  silence  is  greater  than  song. 

Into  the  stilly  woods  I  go, 

Where  the  leaves  are  cool  and  the  wind  flowers  blow. 

When  I  go  into  the  stilly  woods, 

And  know  all  the  flowers  in  their  sweety  shy  hoods, 

Ihe  tender  leaves  in  their  simmer  and  sheen 

Of  darkling  shadow,  diaphanous  green, 

In  those  haunted  halls  where  my  footstep  falls. 

Like  one  who  enters  cathedral  walls, 

A  spirit  of  beauty  floods  over  me,  j 

As  o\er  a  swimmer  the  waves  of  the  sea,  j 

That  strengthens  and  glories,  refreshens  and  fill^ 

Till  all  mine  inner  heart  wakens  and  thrills 

With  a  new  and  a  glad  and  a  sweet  delight. 

And  a  sense  of  the  infinite  out  of  sight, 

Of  the  great  unknown  that  we  may  not  know. 

But  only  feel  with  an  inward  glow 

When  into  the  great,  glad  woods  we  go. 

O  life-worn  brothers,  come  with  mc 

Into  the  wood's  hushed  sanctity, 

Where  the  great  cool  branches  are  heavy  with  June, 

And  the  voices  of  summer  arc  strung  in  tune; 

Con.e  with  me,  O  heart  out-worn. 

Or  spirit  whom  life's  brute-struggles  have  torn. 

Come,  tired  and  broken  and  wounded  feet. 

Where  the  walls  arc  greening,  the  floors  are  sweet. 

The  roofs  are  breathing  and  heaven's  airs  meet. 

^Wilfred  Campbell. 
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THE  ECHO  IN  THE  HEART 

lx*%  little  I  can  tell 

About  the  birds  in  books; 
And  yet  I  know  them  well, 

By  their  music  and  their  looks. 
When  May  comes  down  the  lane, 
Her  airy  lovers  throng 
To  welcome  her  with  song, 
And  follow  in  her  trajn; 
Each  minstrel  weaves  his  part 
In  that  wild-flowery  strain,- 
And  I  know  them  all  again 
By  their  echo  in  my  heart. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Prof.  Henry  A.  Hartman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  writes: 

"Enclosed  find  one  dollar  as  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Educator- Journal.  I  want  tc 
keep  in  touch  with  Indiana  school  affairs. 
My  seven  years'  stay  as  superintendent  at 
Decatur  makes'  me  feel  that  Indiana  is  my 
home." 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Educator  contains  the  following: 

"At  the  June  meeting  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents Prof.  Henry  A.  Hartman  was  made 
instructor  of  elementary  practice  in  the 
University  of  Colorado." 


Prof.  J.  M.  Matheny,  St.  Cloud,  Min- 
nesota: "Please  send  the  Educator- Jour- 
nal to  me  here.  I  find  it  of  great  value  to 
me  and  my  teachers.  I  am  principal  of  the 
high  school  here.  We  have  an  excellent 
school,  and  a  very  beautiful  city  of  12,000 
people." 


Supt.  F.  J.  Kimball,  Jonesboro  schools, 
graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
school  in  1900  and  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  1907.  He  nwjored  in  philosophy  in 
the  latter  institution,  and  has  taught  at 
Converse*  Dana,  Amboy,  and  Delphi. 


Supt.  B.  E.  Myers,  Bicknell  schools,  has 
kindly  favored  us  with  the  following  in- 
formation : 

"The  teachers  of  Vigo  township,  Knox 
county,  have  adopted  the  plan  this  year  of 


employing  a  prominent  educator  to  give  an 
address  at  each  township  institute.  Dr. 
Robt.  J.  Aley,  of  Indiana  University,  is 
engaged  for  the  October  meeting  at  Bick- 
nell. 

"The  township  has  forty  teachers  includ- 
ing those  of  the  two  commissioned  high 
schools  at  Sandbom  and  Bicknell." 


Supt.  R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo  schools,  writes 
as  follows  concerning  J.  W.  Walker,  the 
business  manager  of  the  Educator- Journal : 

"And  I  want  now  to  say  to  you  what  I 
have  frequently  said  to  others,  viz.:  that 
in  all  my  relations  to  you  when  you  were 
a  book  man,  you  never  once  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  our  friendship  to  secure  an 
adoption  or  other  advantage.  I  always  un- 
derstood that  in  business  matters,  you  ex- 
pected me  to  deal  with  you  without  refer- 
ence to  our  friendship  and  it  put  me  at 
ease." 


Let  us  do  our  duty  in  our  shop  or  our 
kitchen,  jthc  market,  the  street,  the  office, 
the  school,  the  home,  just  as  faithfully  as 
if  we  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  some 
great  battle  and  we  knew  that  victory  for 
mankind  depended  on  our  bravery,  strength 
and  skill.  AVhen  we  do  that  the  humblest 
of  us  will  be  serving  in  that  great  army 
which  achieves  the  welfare  of  the  world. — 
Theodore  Parker. 


After  serving  ten  years  as  principal  of 
the  Petersburg  high  school  Prof.  J.  H. 
Risley  tendered  his  resignation  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  which  has  a  population 
of  20,000.  His  many  friends  in  Indiana 
are  glad  of  his  promotion  at  a  substantial 
increase  in  salary  as  they  know  he  merits 
such  recognition.  He  writes:  "Please 
send  my  Educator- Journal  to  Owensboro, 
Ky." 

Prof.  W.  E.  Treanor,  who  has  been  at- 
tending Indiana  University,  has  accepted 
the   principalship   of   the   Petersburg   high 
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school.     He  IS  strongly  recommended  by 
several  prominent  educators. 


Supt.  C.  M.  McDaniel,  Hammond 
schools^  and  chairman  executive  committee 
of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association, 
has  been  granted  a  State  Life  License.  He 
is  thinking  of  doing  some  professional  work 
in  the  university  of  Chicago  during  the 
second  term. 


Supt.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Decatur,  111., 
writes : 

"Kindly  see  that  no  issues  of  the  Educa- 
tor-Journal are  missed  by  me.  Schools 
opened  here  today.  Am  delighted  with 
every  aspect  of  the  situation." 


Prof.  Louis  F.  Hillman,  who  has  re- 
ceived his  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees  from 
Indiana  University,  is  superintendent  of 
the  Clark's  Hill  schools.  Miss  Lillian 
Maxwell,  of  De  Pauw  University,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  and  Miss  Jenyer, 
of  Purdue  University,  is  teacher  of  draw- 
ing. Our  readers  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  reading  an  article  by  Mr.  Hillman. 


Mrs.  Julia  Fried  Walker,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, who  is  to  have  the  primary  kindergar- 
ten work  in  the  Vigo  county  teachers'  in- 
stitute this  week,  gave  an  opening  talk.  It 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
Mrs.  Walker  talked  very  delightfully,  in- 
terspersing her  remarks  with  illuminating 
anecdotes.  She  was  warmly  applauded. — 
l*erre  Haute  Tribune. 


Ira  B.  Potts,  superintendent  Huntington 
county  schools,  and  Miss  Bessie  May  Sloan, 
a  popular  teacher  in  that  county,  and  a  for- 
mer student  of  the  Marion  normal  college 
were  married  on  the  iad  ult.,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lacy 
ofliciating.  Both  are  active  church  work- 
ers and  are  prominent  in  the  Huntington 
county  farmers'  institute.  Mr.  Potts  is 
probably  the  youngest  county  superintend- 
ent in  Indiana,  but  is  recognized  as  one  of 


the  best.  He  was  first  elected  February 
23,  1906,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He 
was  re-elected  in  June  for  a  full  term  of 
four  years.  He  has  been  a  student  in 
central  college  at  Huntington,  Valparaiso 
University,  and  Indiana  University.  The 
Journal  extends  congratulations  to  the  hap- 
py Couple. 


The  seventy-fourth  year  of  Franklin  col- 
lege opened  on  the  17th  ult.,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  250,  being  about  thirty  greater 
than  last  year's  maximum  attendance.  Prof. 
Belknap,  the  new  English  teacher,  has 
made  a  very  favorable  imi>ression.  Domes- 
tic science  has  been  added  to  the  college 
course.  Miss  Bertha  Miller  being  in  charge 
of  sanve^  A  number  of  housewives  in 
Franklin  will  take  an  elective  course  in  this 
new  department.  Miss  Miller  is  consid- 
ered well  qualified  for  her  work. 


All  the  pupils  of  the  Muncie  high  school, 
excepting  two,  have  signed  a  pledge  to 
abandon  their  fraternity  affiliations.  Firm- 
ness and  tact  upon  the  part  of  Prof.  E.  P. 
Wiles,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Supt. 
Geo.  L.  Roberts,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion caused  the  return  of  the  pupils  to  the 
school. 


On  the  1 8th  ult.  the  former  pupils  of 
Miss  Mattie  McClave  held  a  reunion  in 
her  honor  in  the  school  building  at  Cam- 
bridge City.  The  initial  address  was  made 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Mosbaugh,  recorder  of 
Wayne  county,  who  stated  that  Miss  Mc- 
Clave was  his  first  teacher,  which  was  in 
1857-  In  conclusion  he  presented  her  with 
a  purse  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  as  a  gift  from  her  former 
pupils  and  friends. 


SENTENCE  SERMONS 
Hidden  sins  are  hard  to  heal. 
Cursing  yesterday  does  not  correct  today. 
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The  selfish  heart  always  is  short  sighted. 

Only  a  dead  faith  lies  wrapped  in  for- 
malities. 

No  language  is  more  eloquent  than  a  life 
of  love. 

The  beautiful  life  loses  no  time  looking 
for  a  mirror. 

They  who  never  stop  for  little  joys  find 
no  large  ones. 

The  church  is  a  shelter  for  the  sinner, 
but  not  for  his  sins. 

There  is  more  religion  in  one  smile  than 
in  a  score  of  sighs. 

If  you  want  to  set  the  pace,  be  sure 
you're  on  the  right  path. 

To  turn  from  another's  sorrow  may  be 
to  miss  your  best  joy. 

There  is  no  harmony  in  any  song  in 
which  the  heart  does  not  sing. 

The  Avorld  never  will  be  made  clean  by 
folks  trying  to  scrub  one  another. 

They  who  work  as  if  the  Master  was 
ever  near  find  Him  always  by  them. 

He  has  no  real  riches  who  dots  not  put 
the  treasures  of  friendship  first  of  all. 

♦     4» 

The  man  who  thinks  he  is  weighty  be- 
cause he  is  wordy  usually  is  short  weight 
when  it  comes  to  works. 

Many  never  write  the  check  of  success 
because  they  wait  for  the  world's  indorse- 
ment before  they  begin  fo  draw  it. 

— Henry  F.  Cope  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


Many  of  the  new  count>'  superintend- 
ents , deserve  much  credit  for  their  efforts 


to  raise  the  professional  standard  by  grant- 
ing licenses  only  to  those  who  are  able  to 
pass  creditable  examinations.  The  teach- 
ers who  have  been  relying  upon  keys,  etc., 
should  either  be  required  to  secure  the  nec- 
essarj'  scholarship  or  be  eliminated  from  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Just  think  of  a  li- 
cense to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  In- 
diana being  granted  to  some  individual  who 
spells  as  follows: 

"Eduacation"  for  education. 

"Comon"  for  common. 

"Too  years"  for  two  years. 

"Convising"  for  canvassing. 

*'Sence"  for  since. 

"Magizine"  for  magazine.    • 

"Bargons"  for  bargains. 

"Hole"  for  whole. 

"Practly"  for  practically. 

The  duty  of  any  county  superintendent 
is  to  grade  manuscripts  closely  but  justly. 
By  so  doing  the  schools  under  his  super- 
vision will  be  taught  presently  by  progres- 
sive teachers. 


CONTENTMENT 
Let  us  learn  to  be  content  v/ith  what  we 
have.  Let  us  get  iid  of  our  false  estimates. 
Set  up  all  the  higher  ideals — z,  quiet  home ; 
vines  of  our  own  planting;  a  few  books 
full  of  the  inspiration  of  a  genius;  a  few 
friends  worthy  of  being  loved  and  able  to 
love  us  in  return;  a  hundred  innocent 
pleasures  that  bring  no  pain  or  remorse;  a 
devotion  in  the  right  that  will  never 
swerve;  a  simple  religion  empty  of  all  big- 
otry', full  of  trust  and  hope  and  love — and 
to  such  a  philosophy  this  world  will  give 
up  all  the  empty  joy  it  has. 

'  — David  Swing. 


The  National  Com  Exposition  will  be 
held  in  the  Coliseum  at  Chicago  from 
October  5  th  to  19th. 


Miss  Carrie  M.  Little  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  assistant  principal  of  the  Thorntown 
high  school  to  accept  a  more  remunerative 
one  in  the  high  school  at  Danville,  111. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Miles,  for  the  past  four  years 
principal  of  one  of  the  largest  ward  schools 
at  South  Bend,  has  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Jefferson  school  at  Ft.  Wayne. 
A  better  salary  induced  him  to  make  the 
change.  He  is  favorably  known  as  a  lead- 
ing wanl.prtndpal.  His  predecessor,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Miller,  at  Ft.  Wayne  has  accepted 
a  more  lucrative  position  with  the  Bimel 
Buggy  Co.,  Sidney,  O. 


The  Board  of  Education  at  Mt.  Vernon 
increased  the  salary  of  Supt.  E.  G.  Bau- 
man  fronu  $1,500  to  $1,800.  Hie  had  flat- 
tering offers  elsewhere,  but  we  are  glad 
that  he  decided  to  remain  at  Mt.  Vernon. 


SOURCES  OF  HAPPINESS 

To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blos- 
soms set;  to  draw  hard  breath  over  plow- 
share or  spade;  to  read;  to  think;  to 
love;  to  pray; — these  are  the  things  that 
make  men  happy. 

— ^John  Ruskin. 


The  sixteenth  summer  session  of  Cor- 
nell University  which  closed  on  August  15 
has  been  the  most  successful  since  the  Uni- 
versity inaugurated  the  movement.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  students  were  in  at- 
tendance. Of  this  number  288  were  un- 
der-graduates  now  attending  Cornell  and 
62  under-graduates  from  other  universities. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  those  in  attend- 
ance were  college  graduates.  Three  hun- 
dred and  two  were  persons  now  actively 
engaged  in  teaching;  22  in  colleges;  18 
in  normal  schools;  17  in  private  schools; 
III  in  high  schools,  120  in  grammar 
schools,  and  14  in  the  work  of  superintend- 
ence. The  attendance  included  persons 
from  41  states  and  territories  of  the  U.  S. 
and  from  18  foreign  countries.  Instruc- 
tion was  offered  in  22  departments  by  41 
professors,  16  instructors,  and  11  assistants, 
all  but  12  being  from  the  regular  teaching 
staf¥  of  Cornell.  Those  from  outside  were 
drawn  from  universities :  Nebraska,  Mich- 
ifran.  Purdue,  Princeton,  from  Trinity  col- 


lege of  N.  C,  from  State  Normal  schools 
of  Illinois,  and  of  New  Jersey,  and  from 
two  of  the  high  schools  of  Greater  New 
York. 

The  peculiar  advantages  which  Cornell 
offers  for  summer  study  by  reason  of  her 
beautiful  location  and  the  value  of  the  sur- 
lounding  country  for  a'll  field  work  wfere 
never  more  apparent  than  this  year.  The 
hearty  and  energetic  participation  by  so 
many  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  faculty 
assured  the  best  possible  use  of  these  advan- 
tages of  nature  and  of  the  large  educational 
plant,  all  of  which  is  placed  without  reser- 
vation at  the  service  of  the  students  in  at- 
tendance. It  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
teachers  who  have  used  a  part  of  their  va- 
cation in  study  at  Cornell  that  the  sugges- 
tion and  inspiration  given  them  has  been 
of  immense  value. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  TEN- 
DENCIES 

''Modern  education  calls  for  schooling 
for  those  who  no  longer  are  in  school.  By 
means  of  evening  classes  and  correspond- 
ence courses  and  various  other  provision, 
the  range  of  schooling  is  increased.  Such 
increase  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  de- 
sirable and  worthy  of  being  regarded  as 
among  the  first  things  to  be  considered  in 
our  next  educational  advance." — Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  the  general  read- 
er to  know  that  only  a  little  over  five  per 
cent  of  public  school  teachers  are  normal 
school  graduates.  It  is  also  true  that  less 
than  twenty -five  per  cent  have  had  as  much 
professional  training  as  a  six-weeks'  sum- 
mer normal  affords.  School  authorities  in 
various  states  are  rapidly  realizing  that  bet- 
ter preparation  must  be  made  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  their  teachers.  Throughout  the 
country  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  but 
they  lack  the  training  to  meet  the  steadily 
increasing  requirements  of  today. 
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Beyond  doubt  there  is  not  state  normal 
school  capacity*  sufficient  to  receive  all  of 
these  inexperienced  teachers  and  train  them 
properly,  even  if  said  teachers  were  able  to 
drop  work  to  attend  school.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  there  are  institutions  of  learning 
that  can  take  these  teachers  and  give  them 
what  they  need,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit them  to  retain  their  positions  and  their 
salaries.  Such  a  school  is  the  Interstate 
School  of  Correspondence,  of  Chicago.  For 
ten  j'ears  this  institution  has  been  of  service 
to  that  great  body  of  teachers  who  are  in 
need  of  better  preparation.  So  high  have 
been  its  aims  and  so  successful  its  instruc- 
tion, that  it  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
among  leading  school  men,  and  now  occu- 
pies a  high  place  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  country. 

This  statement  finds  proof  in  the  rela- 
tion the  Interstate  school  bears  to  a  num- 
ber of  our  best  institutions.  For  over  four 
years  Northwestern  University,  one  of  the 
six  largest  universities  in  the  country,  has 
granted  credits  in  the  academic  courses  ot 
the  Interstate  school,  on  the  sam^e  basis  as 
though  the  work  were  taken  in  residence 
in  its  own  academy.  Announcement  has 
recently  been  made  also  that  hereafter 
grades  from  the  Interstate  school  will  be 
honored  at  the  State  normal  schools  in 
Maryville,  Mo.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  at  Madison,  S.  D. 
State  universities  have  from  time  to  time 
accepted  Interstate  students  on  their  indi- 
vidual records,  as  shown  by  their  work 
with  this  school.  No  other  correspondence 
school  not  a  part  of  a  university  system  has 
even  been  accorded  such  high  recognition. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Brookings,  S.  D.,  and  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Madison,  S.  D.,  have  adopted 
one  of  the  Interstate  text-books  for  use  in 
their  regular  school  work  this  year. 

This  paper  is  glad  to  publish  the  above 
evidences  of  the  good  work  of  the  Inter- 
state school.    We  believe  that  it  merits  the 


confidence  of  every  teacher  who  feels  that 
she  should  study  while  teaching,  and  that 
this  study  should  be  taken  under  competent 
direction.  This  progressive  school  has  a 
great  variety  of  courses,  especially  for  teach- 
ers who  are  preparing  for  higher  grade 
certificates,  including  normal  review  and 
primary'  methods  work.  More  than  a  doz- 
en higher  academic  courses  are  also  offered, 
and  to  this  academic  department  we  under- 
stand there  will  soon  be  added  courses  in 
arithmetic,  rhetoric  and  composition,  ele- 
mentary agriculture  and  second  year  Latin. 
The  school  supports  also  strong  courses  in 
business,  shorthand  and  pharmacy.  We 
hope  that  our  teacher  friends  will  feel  free 
to  inquire  of  the  Interstate  school  relative 
to  any  of  its  courses  of  study. 


Supt.  H.  G.  Brown,  Lebanon  schools, 
informs  us  that  Miss  Hillman  has  returned 
to  her  former  position  in  the  high  school 
as  instructor  in  history.  The  present  en- 
rollment in  the  high  school  is  230,  there 
being  123  boys  and  107  girls.  There  are 
eight  teachers  in  the  faculty. 


After  serving  seventeen  years  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Bourbon  high  school.  Prof.  L.  E. 
Steinbach  resigned  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Marshall  county  schools. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Botts,  who  graduated  from  In- 
diana University  in  1906  is  the  present 
principal  of  the  above-nanKed  high  school, 
and  the  assistant  principal  is  Mr.  Guy  C. 
Lowry,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Walnut 
schools  the  past  year.  The  Bourbon 
schools  are  in  excellent  condition  because 
of  the  efficient  supervision  of  Supt.  E.  B. 
Rizer.  He  is  entering  upon  his  fourth 
teVm  at  a  substantial  increase  in  salary. 
The  members  of  his  board  of  education  arc 
doing  their  best  to  equip  the  schools  to  meet 
new  conditions.  One-fourth  of  the  pupils 
who  have  graduated  within  the  past  three 
years  entered  college. 
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I  I  Book  Notices  I  I 


Superintendent  O.  J.  Kern's  "Among 
Country  Schools"  (Ginn  &  Company), 
'Aas  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  of  South  Dakota.  South 
Dakota  is  the  seventh  state  to  adopt  the 
noted  Winnebago  county  educator's  work, 
the  other  six  being  Colorado,  N^ebraska, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina.  Prospects  are  that  within 
a  few  months  the  book  will  have  become 
adopted  by  several  other  states.  According 
to  the  American  School  Board  Journal,  the 
adoption  of  the  book  by  South  Dakota 
means  a  sale  of  some  5,000  volumes,  and 
as  Nebraska  will  probably  take  7,000  vol- 
unies,  and  Colorado  and  West  Virginia 
about  s»ooo  each,  it  means  that  nearly  25,- 
000  volumes  of  the  A^'ork  will  be  circulated 
in  these  states  alone. 


The  following  note  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education  is  a  significant 
comment  upon  a  recent  publication  by 
Ginn  &  Company: 

"Rarely  does  a  school  book  comie  upon 
the  market  so  opportunely  as  has  *Town 
and  City.'  \Vhat  Jacob  Riis  did  for  the 
entire  country  by  his  famous  work  of  clean- 
ing out  the  slums  of  New  York  City,  and 
then  exploiting  his  exploits  by  press  and 
platform,  Mrs.  Jewett  is  doing  by  placing 
in  the  school  room  this  graphic  picture  of 
civic  disease  and  health." 


Aldrich  and  Foster's  "Elementary 
French,"  published  by  Ginn  and  Company, 
has  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
Universit>'  of  Chicago. 


The  Text-Book  Committee  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco  has  adopted  for 
all  the  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  Fr5'e's 
First  Steps  in  Geography,  Frye's  Grammar 


School  Geography,  Smith's  Primary  Arith- 
metic, Smith's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Moth- 
er Tongue,  Books  I  and  II,  Lawler's  Pri- 
mary History  of  the  United  States,  and 
Lawler's  Essentials  of  American  History 
(Ginn  and  Company,  Publishers). 


In  the  June  adoption  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  the  following  books  from  Ginn  and 
Company  were  chosen:  Frye's  Geograph- 
ies for  half  the  city  (the  First  Steps  being 
adopted  in  place  of  the  Primary),  Mont- 
gomery's Beginner's  History  for  the  fifth 
grade  for  exclusive  use.  Leading  Facts  for 
the  sixth*  grade  for  exclusive  use.  Mother 
Tongue,  Book  I;  for  the  lower  grade.  New 
School  Algebra  for  the  eighth  grade  in  all 
the  schools,  Gulick's  Physiologies  for  ex- 
clusive use  in  the  fifth  grade,  Smith's  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
third  grade,  and  the  Advanced  Arithmetic 
on  trial  for  the  seventh  apd  eighth  grades. 


The  leading  article  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  for  September  (Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston)  is  "The  Attitude 
of  the  State  towards  Trade  Unions  and 
Trusts,"  by  Henry  R.  Seager.  Professor 
Seager  advocates  equal  freedom  of  combina- 
tion for  capital  and  for  labor,  and  equal  re- 
straint of  trade  unions  and  of  trusts  when 
they  attempt  to  misuse  their  powers. 

George  H.  Haynes  describes  an  interest- 
ing western  experiment  in  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Voters,"  and  Henry  Jones  Ford 
takes  issue  with  Mr.  Hbbhouse  and  at  the 
same  time  with  our  own  imperialists  re- 
ejarding  "The  Ethics  of  Empire."  Other 
leading  articles  are  "De  Facto  Office,"  by 
K.  Richard  Wallach;  "The  Working- 
men's  Party  in  New  York,  1829-1831," 
by  Frank  T.  Carlton ;  "The  Slave  Labor 
Problem   in   the   Charleston   District,"   by 
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Ulrich  B.  Phillips;  and  "The  Treatment 
of  Burgoyne's  Troops  under  the  Saratoga 
Convention,"  by  Charles  R.  Lingley.  The 
number  contains  reviews  of,  or  notes  on, 
nearly  one  hundred  American,  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  publications. 


ing   circles,    normal    schools,    and    college 
classes. 


J  School  Algebra  Course,  by  F^  Gorse, 
300  pages.  G»  Pi  Putnam* 5  Sonsj  N.  Y, 
This  book  is  particularly  strong  in  its  ex- 
ercises. In  fact  It  is  made  up  wholly  of  exer- 
cises. In  this  particular  it  follows  the 
style  of  some  English  texts.  Some  of  the 
problems  are  too  English  to  be  appreciated 
by  American  students.  In  the  hands  of 
skillful  teachers  the  book  could  doubtless 
be  used  with  success.  Every  teacher  of  ele- 
mentary algebra  could  use  the  book  profit- 
ably as  a  source  of  supplenmentary  prob- 
lems; 


"Selections  from  Newnmn's  Prose  and 
Poetry,"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  Chicago),  by  Maurice 
Francis  Egan,  L.  L.  D.,  J.  V.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  English  language  and  literature  in 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Paper 
.^o  cents;  cloth  40  cents,  net,  postpaid. 
The  work  is  intended  chiefly  for  those 
younger  students  who  ought  to  begin  to 
consider  English  style  in  the  light  of  an 
art  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  write. 


**Youth,  Its  Education,  Regimen,  and 
Hygiene,"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago),  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  president  of  Clark  University  and 
professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
The  fame  of  the  author  is  world  wide,  and 
it  js  confidently  believed  that  this  work  will 
attract  much  attention.  He,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  publishers  and  with  the  val- 
uable aid  of  Supt.  C.  N.  Kendall,  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  has  endeavored  to  se- 
lect and  epitonize  the  practical  and  especial- 
ly the  pedagogical  conclusions  of  his  large 
volumes  on  Adolescence,  published  in  1904, 
in  such  form  that  they  may  be  available  at 
a  minimum  cost  to  parents,  teachers,  read- 


"First  Book  in  Latin,"  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  London),  by 
Alexander  James  Inglis,  A*  B.,  instructor 
in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High  School, 
Teachers*  college,  and  Virgil  Prettyman,  A. 
M.,  PD.  D.,  principal  of  above  named 
school.  90c.  The  book  comprises  sixty-five 
lessons,  which  the  authors  consider  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  the  reading  of  Caesar. 
The  gradual  development  of  the  principles 
of  inflection  and  syntax  without  assuming 
much  knowledge  of  English  grammar  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  the  introduction  of 
connected  reading,  beginning  with  lesson 
XI,  and  conversational  exercises  based  on 
the  connected  Latin  are  the  most  important 
features  of  the  work. 


"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Rhe- 
toric," (The  Macmillan  Co.)  by  Helen  J. 
Robins,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Misses 
Shipley's  school,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Agnes 
F.  Perkins,  instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish composition  at  Wellesley  college.  This 
is  the  second  edition  of  the  work,  which 
has  been  revised  and  corrected.  Lessqns 
in  phraseology,  punctuation,  and  sentence 
structure  are  quite  clear  and  practical.  .90 
cents,  net. 


"Larger  Types  of  American  Geography" 
(The  Macmillan  Co.)  by  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Murry,  Ph.  D.  75  cents,  net.  This  is 
the  third  volume  in  a  series  of  type  studies 
of  our  country.  The  author  believes  that 
the  secret  of  success  in  geographical  study 
is  found,  first,  in  a  wise  selection  of  a  few 
important  types  or  units,  and  second,  in  an 
elaborate  and  fruitful  treatment  of  these 
few  topics.  Physiographic  and  industrial 
topics  are  both  strongly  represented  in  the 
types  selected. 


"Hymns  of  His  Grace,"  (Gilhorn  Bros., 
152  Lake  St.,  Chicago),  for  the  Evange- 
list,   church,    Sunday   school,    and   Young 
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People's  Society.  The  volume  contains  243 
hymns.  Manilla  cover,  20  cents  per  copy 
or  $15.00  per  hundred,  full  cloth  cover,  30 
cents  per  copy  or  $25.00  per  hundred.  The 
publishers  will  gladly  favor  teachers  with 
additional  information.  We  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  them  to  our  readers. 


"Education  by  Plays  and  Games," 
(Ginn  ^  Co.),  by  George  Ellsworth  John- 
son, superintendent  of  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion parks  and  vacation  schools,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  with  an  introduction  by  G.  Stanley 
Hall.  The  teachers  in  the  grades  especial- 
ly will  find  most  helpful  material  in  this 
very  interesting  work.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers at  Chicago. 


"The  Wooster  Juvenile  Speaker," 
(Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago),  by  Lizzie  E. 
Wooster.  1 1 2  pages.  Paper  cover,  in  col- 
ors, 25  cents;   cloth,  50  cents.    The  work 


contains   recitations,   songs,   and   dialogues 
for  schools  and  general  uses. 


"Days  before  History,"  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York) ,  by  H.  R.  H^ 
with  a  preface  by  J.  J.  Findlay,  professor 
in  the  University  of  Manchester.  The  au- 
thor chooses  an  excellent  method  for  mak- 
ing young  people  acquainted  with  the  un- 
couth men  who  lived  in  caves  and  on  float- 
ing islands  in  the  "days  before  history." 


"A  Plea  for  Popular  Instruction  in  Sex- 
ology vs.  The  Sexual  Plagues  with  their 
rapid  invasion  of  the  American  home,"  is 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Indi- 
ana Movement,  of  Indianapolis.  The 
Board  of  Sponsors  consists  of  Dr.  J.  N. 
Hurty,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health;  Mr.  A.  H.  Godard, 
secretary  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Indianapolis, 
and  other  well-known  citizens.  The  above 
named  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  jo  cents. 
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WMAT  IS  TMC  MATTER  WITM  ARITHMETIC 


E.  L.  Payne,  Professor  of  MaUiematics,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


XS  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  a  lost 
art?  Or  has  there  e\er  been  an 
art  of  teaching  arithmetic? 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  report  of  a  meet- 
ing of  Indiana  superintendents  in  which 
the  statement  was  made  that  the  superin- 
tendens  had  reported  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  all  failures  to  secure  teachers'  certifi- 
cates due  to  failure  in  arithmetic  I  feel 
sure  the  same  may  be  said  of  my  own  state 
and  nearly  every  other  state.  What  is  the 
cause?  Is  it  true  that  a  branch  of  study 
which  has  the  greatest  practical  value  as 
well  as  the  greatest  disciplinary  value  of 
all  science  is  less  skillfully  taught  than 
other  branches?  Are  our  schools  spread- 
ing over  too  much  ground  and  taking  in 
too  great  a  number  of  branches  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thoroughness  in  those  branches 
that  are  essential  to  success  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life? 

If  not,  why  does  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  of  Chicago  say  that  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  high  school  is  almost  unfit  and 
unfitted  for  business  pursuits? 

Why  does  the  banker,  th^  merchant,  the 
executive  all  over  the  land  complain  that 
the  young  men  who  have  finished  their 
school  work  are  unable  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  what  they  have  learned.  This 
charge  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

What  IS  the  matter  with  arithmetic?  Is 
it  dead?  Is  it  dry  bones?  Or  is  it  alive 
and  teeming  with  life?  Is  there  a  philoso- 
phy of  arithmetic?  Is  there  a  pedagogy  of 
arithmetic?  Have  we  attsuned  perfection 
in  arithmetical  methods?  If  not,  why  do 
we  not  have  in  our  district  and  state  asso- 


ciation programs  a  more  generous  recogni- 
tion of  this  important  subject?  Why  do 
we  not  have  lectures  on  the  pedagogy  of 
arithmetic  as  well  as  upon  every  other  sub- 
ject under  the  sun  of  a  great  deal  less  im- 
portance? These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions we  ought  to  be  answering  in  a  practi- 
cal way. 

The  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  not  a  lost 
art.  There  never  has  been  such  an  art. 
There  never  has  been  a  concerted  general 
movement  to  make  it  an  art.  Mathenwit- 
ics  is  a  peculiar  science.  It  ramifies  every 
other  science.  There  can  be  no  material 
or  intellectual  advancement  without  its  use. 
It  is  also  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
but  one  side  to  a  mathematical  question. 
On  a  mathematical  question  you  are  right 
or  you  are  wrong.  If  you  are  wrong,  you 
are  not  on  the  question  at  all.  You  are 
simply  off  into  space  somewhere. 

Since  there  is  but  one  side  to  mathemat- 
ics writers  generally  have  considered  that 
any  method  will  do  if  it  is  different  from 
some  other  man's  method.  Smith  writes 
an  arithmetic  and  his  method  in  percentage 
must  be  different  from  Brown's  even  if 
Smith  knows  his  method  is  not  half  so 
good  as  firown's.  A  whole  train  of  men 
with  but  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
less  skill  in  teaching  arithmetic,  write  arith« 
metic,  and  each  must  have  a  methofd  in 
each  subject  different  from  the  micthod  of 
each  of  the  others.  In  this  striving  for 
different  methods  some  one  stumbles  upon 
that  unscientific,  unmathematical,  nonsensi- 
cal hundred  per  cent  method  in  percentage 
and  similar  nonsensical  methods  in  other 
subjects.     Some  of  the  methods  used  in 
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arithmetic  must  be  torn  down  when  the 
student  enters  the  same  subject  in  algebra, 
because  the)'  are  useless  and  correct  meth- 
ods must  be  put  m  their  place. 

A  boy  goes  to  school  this  term  and  the 
teacher  pours  in  Smith's  methods,  the  next 
term  another  teacher  crams  in  Brown's 
method,  the  next  term  another  teacher  jams 
in  Jones's  method,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum 
until  the  mixture  superinduces  a  spedes  of 
mathematical  paralysis  which  we  call  the 
boy's  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Think  of 
a  boy  going  out  into  business  life  and  solv- 
ing problems  by  the  "lOO  per  cent  method" 
or  problems  in  reduction  of  denominate 
numbers  by  the  horizontal  line  method! 
Some  of  these  awkward  methods  may  serve 
a  purpose  as  a  means  to,  an  end,  but  are 
nearly  useless  as  an  end  in  themselves  and 
are  a  failure  in  the  application  to  the  af- 
fairs of  practical  life. 

In  all  mathematical  teaching  we  train 
for  three  things — power,  accuracy  and 
speed.  Arithmetical  teaching  has  not  been 
scientific.  It  has  scarcely  risen  above  an 
exercise  in  getting  the  answers  to  problems. 
The  solution  of  problems  should  simply  be 
a  test  of  the  student's  power,  his  skill  in 
the  application  of  principles,  and  a  drill  for 
the  acquirement  of  accuracy  and  speed — 2l 
means  to  an  end  and  never  an  end  in  it- 
self. The  solution  of  problems  has  its  part 
to  play  in  the  education  of  the  child,  but  its 
value  has  been  exaggerated  in  that  it  has 
been  nwde  to  appear  to  be  the  whole  in- 
stead of  a  part. 

The  old  methods  were  mechanical.  Ev- 
erj'thing  was  done  by  rule  and  definition. 
You  memorized  the  rule  and  definition  and 
solved  the  problem  by  them.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  teachers  discovered  the  weak- 
ness of  the  old  methods  and  rushed  to  the 
other  extremes  by  requiring  no  memory 
work.  Of  the  two  extremes  I  would 
chcosc  the  former  as  being  the  more  val- 
uable from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  school 
is  to  prepare  the  child  for  success  in  busi- 
ness pursuits  or  in  any  other  line  of  work. 


In  order  to  obtain  results  with  the  mini- 
mum of  eifort,  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
advancement,  the  child  must  be  trained  not 
only  mentally,  that  is,  in  the  "know  how 
and  why"  of  the  process  which  gives  him 
the  power,  but,  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in 
his  life  work  he  must  be  trained  to  be  ac- 
curate and  speedy.  To  be  accurate  and 
speedy  is  to  be  able  always  to  get  a  cor- 
rect result  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  men- 
tal force.  To  obtain  the  power  the  child 
must  not  only  get  the  thought  clearly  but 
he  must  be  able  to  relate  the  thought  to 
every  other  thought  he  has  obtained.  The 
test  of  his  power  is  his  ability  to  discover 
mathematical  relations  He  should  be  so 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  proof  of  princi- 
ples that  he  may  be  able  to  discover  the 
principles  in  whatever  form  or  combina- 
tion they  may  appear. 

In  order  to  become  speedy  the  child  must 
be  trained  to  act  rapidly.  We  can  lash  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  body  can 
be  trained  to  act  quickly  and  thus  becomes 
speedy.  The  mind  can  be  trained  to  act 
just  as  rapidly.  If  mind  and  body  are  both 
trained  to  act  rapidly,  this  training  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  individual,  and  to  ac- 
complish a  task  in  three  hours  requires  no 
more  expenditure  of  energy  than  to  ac- 
complish it  in  ten  hours. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  examine 
the  nature  of  his  problems  and  discover 
quickly  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  solve  it  in  the  short- 
est time  possible.  That  this  may  be  ac- 
complished he  must  avoid  all  unnecessary 
work  for  there  is  positively  no  merit  in  un- 
necessary work.  This  is  what  Qood  method 
means.  The  ease  with  which  the  child 
gains  power,  accuracy,  and  speed,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  child  gains  power,  ac- 
curacy, and  speed  depend  upon  the  viethod 
pursued  by  the  teacher  and  child.  Our 
fathers  harvested  their  grain  with  the  old 
reaping  hook,  but  now  it  is*harvested  with 
the  improved  twelve-foot  header  or  the  self- 
binder,  the  former  could  harvest  tvvo  acres 
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per  day,  the  latter  twenty  to  forty  acres 
per  day — a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
method. 

As  far  as  possible  all  principles  should 
be  developed  or  proved  if  formulated  in 
the  text.  All  definitions  and  rules  should 
be  developed. 

Prove:  Multiplying  the  denominator 
divides  the  fraction. 

Proof  by  a  small  pupil. 

Tmke  K  and  multiply  the  denominator  by  2. 

PROOF 
K  is  twice  as  lar^e  as  H- 

Since  the  number  of  parts  is  the  same  in 
both  fractions  and  the  parts  of  the  first  are 
twice  as  large  as  the  parts  of  the  second,  the 
first  fraction  is  twice  the  second  fraction. 

Therefore  ^  is  divided  by  2  when  its 
denominator  is  multiplied  by  2. 

Proof  by  an  advanced  student. 

Multiplying  the  denominator  increases 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit  is 
divided,  thereby  decreasing  the.  size  of  each 
part,  without  affecting  the  number  of  parts 
taken  and  hence  divides  the  fraction. 
.  Let  \t  be  required  to  prove  the  rule :  To 
divide  fractions  invert  the  divisor  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  multiplication. 

I«et  OS  take  |+i 

To  prove  |-J-|-=:X| 

PROOF 
Then  1-^1=1X1.    Hence  the  rule. 

Let  it  be  required  to  prove  the  rule :  To 
multiply  fractions,  multiply  the  numera- 
tors together  for  a  new  numerator  and  the 
denominators  together  for  a  new  denom- 
inator. 

X«etustake|Xi 

4X3 

5X3 

PROOF 


To  prove  |X|= 


4  2    4X2 

—X  = 

5  5 


(A  fraction  is  multiplied  by  multiplying 
the  numeiator.) 

Since  we  have  nuiltiplied  by  a  number 
three  times  too  large  our  product  is  three 
times  too  large  and  therefore  it  must  be 
divided  by  3. 


4X2         4X2 

-T-3- 

5  5X3 

(A  fraction  is  divided  by  multiplying  its 
denominator.)     Hence  the  rule. 

Accuracy  and  speed  are  secured  by  using 
the  shortest  and  clearest  method,  that  is, 
the  method  that  leaves  out  all  unnecessary 
work. 

Let  it  be  required  to  simplify  the  complex 
^% 


fraction 


45i 


The    student    completing 


arithmetic  should  never  use  the  following 
solution : 

35^  7     9     7      2      7 

— =3}^+4j^=— i— =-X-=  - 
4^  2      2      2      9      9 

He  should  solve  as  follows: 

Multiplying  both  tenns  of  the  fraction 
by  2  we  have  as  a  result  j,  at  once.  The 
multiplier  will  always  be  the  least  common 
mutiple  of  the  small  denominators. 

Simplify 

3>i-U+i 

Multiplying  all  the  terms  by  12  we  have 

30-8+9 
40-18+3 

Uniting,  we  have  as  a  result  \\  or  1/y. 

This  problem  should  be  solved  by  a  12- 
year-old  boy  in  two  minutes. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  6.  C.  D. 
of  1274,  2002,  2366,  7007,  13013. 

The  solution  will  appear  as  follows: 

1274.  ♦2002. 2366.  •7007,  •13013 
•lOOl 
91 
7x13       91=G.  C.  D. 
Fiirures  headed  with  •  to  be  cancelled. 

/  Explanation:  Dividing  one  of  several 
numbers  by  a  number  prime  to  one  of  the 
others  can  not  affect  the  G.  C.  D.  There- 
fore the  factors  2  and  1 1  may  be  taken  out 
of  2002. 

If  one  of  the  numbers  exactly  contains 
another  the  larger  may  be  discarded.  Dis- 
card 7007  and  1 301 3  because  they  will 
contain  lOOi. 

A  number  is  divisible  by  the  product  of 
any  number  of  its  divisors  that  are  prime 
to  each  other;  7  and  13  are  prime  to  each 
other  and  each  will  divide  1274  and  2366. 
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Therefore  91  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  all  the 
numbers. 

This  problem  should  be  solved  in  two 
minutes.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  vol- 
ume of  a  frustum  of  a  cone:  Diameter  of 
upper  base  10  in.,  diameter  of  lower  base 
12  in.,  altitude  15  in. 

Solution: 

Area  of  upper  base    =  25X3.1416 

••     "  lower     •*       =  36X3.1416 

**     "  M.  P.     *•       =  30X3.1416 

Sumofbaae8»  91X3.1416 

Volame=Sttm  of  basesXM  all, 
=91X3.1416X5 
=1429.428  cu.  in. 

(The  mean  proportional  base  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  two  radii  and  3.1416.) 

This  problem  should  be  solved  in  two 
minutes. 

By  the  time  the  student  reaches  percent- 
age he  should  know  thoroughly  the  use  of 
the  equation.  In  a  very  short  time  he  can 
be  given  a  working  knowledge  of  a  few . 
laws  of  the  equation  that  will  very  much 
simph'fy  his  work  in  percentage  and  men- 
suration. 

Example:  A  man  sold  two  horses  for 
$200  each;  on  one  he  gained  25  per  cent 
and  on  the  other  he  lost  25  per  cent:  did 
he  gain  or  lose  on  both  and  how  much  ? 

Solution : 

125%  cost  of  1st =$200 
1200 

Cost  of  I8t.= =$160 

1.25 

75%co8tof2nd=|200 

1200 

Cost  of  2nd= =$266?^ 

.75 
Costofboth=|426^ 
S.P.ofboth=$400 

1^88=126% 


(In  dividing  by  1.25  the  student  calls  it 
f    and  performs  the  division  mentally.) 

Example:  A  man  sold  his  square  farm 
for  $80  per  acre  and  took  his  pay  in  silver 
dollars;  tlic  silver  dollars  were  ij4  inches 
in  diameter  and  when  placed  in  line  made 
a  row  as  long  as  the  remainder  of  the 
farm:    How  many  acres  in  the  farm?? 

Solution : 


l>tA= 

^number  acres. 

80  A= 

=number  dollars  received.. 

80A        5A 

=number  rods  in  one  side  of  field. 

132X4       33 

25  A« 
33*X160 

=number  acres  in  the  farm. 

•           25  A* 

33"X160 

=A 

25A*« 

=33«X160A 

25  A= 

=33"X160 

Ae 

33*X160 

*kr 

25 

The  foregoing  will  indicate  my  idea  of 
the  way  arithmetic  should  be  taught  For 
the  past  .nine  years  I  have  been  teaching 
closely  along  this  line  and  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  If  this  method  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic  should  be  accepted  and  put 
in  force  in  the  work  of  the  child  from  the 
time  he  begins  mathematical  reasoning  I 
feel  sure  that  we  should  have  few  cases  of 
arrested  development  in  arithmetic. 
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From  PkvsidcnC  Kiric  to  the  Mother  off  the  High  Sdiool  Boy.    rrom  the  MissouH  School  Journal. 


OEAR  Madam :  I  have  a  story  to  tell 
you.  The  story  makes  me  a  little 
sad;  but  there  may  be  little  sym- 
pathy  for  my  state  of  mind.  You  see,  the 
big  round  world  we  live  on  rolls  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Most  of  us  go  as  fast  as  the  world 
goes.  If  we  were  on  a  wheel  we  would  go 
round  with  the  whed.  If  we  were  on  a 
stream  we  would  go  with  the  stream.  ■  It  is 
unhandy  to  pull  against  the  current. 

I  am  worrying  about  your  precious  boy. 
Most  of  my  professional  associates  laugh  at 
mc.  They  say:  "What  is,  must  be  and 
can't  be  helped;  boys  will  be  boys;  you 
can't  expect  old  heads  on  young  shoulders." 
But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  good  many 
3roung  heads  on  old  shoulders,  entirely  too 
many  people  who  are  content  to  fill  that 
niche  in  the  profession  which  the  absence 
of  some  greater  potentiality  leaves  for  them 
to  fill. 

Even  in  the  Normal  School  I  find  a 
good  many  of  the  faculty  members  do  not 
believe  that  anything  can  be  done  to  sti£Een 
the  moral  stamina  in  the  high  school  boy, 
and  I  half  way  suspect  they  think  nothing 
ought  to  be  attempted. 

Now  this  IS  my  story:  A  year  ago  some 
big  high  school  excursions  went  to  die  Uni- 
versity Field  Meet  A  college  man  who 
vouched  for  the  truth  of  his  story  told  me 
that  one  of  the  excursions  was  on  the  road 
during  a  good  share  of  the  night,  Saturday 
night,  getting  back  home,  and  that  one  of 
the  baggage  cars  of  the  train  was  filled 
with  hig^  school  boys  in  varying  stages  of 
maudlin  drunkenness;  that  one  of  the  day 
coaches  was  filled  with  girls  and  boys 
mixed  up  somewhat  indiscriminately  and 
that  the  coach  was  without  lights.  The 
college  9ian  thought  those  conditions  un- 
fortunate." If  the  stoiy  was  true,  then  I 
agree  with  him. 

I  personally  have  been  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  young  freshmen  at 


the  University  can  be  seen  at  almost  any 
hour  of  the  day,  and  certainly  at  any  hour 
during  the  first  hrflf  of  the  night,  in  a  big 
billiard  and  pool  room  on  a  prominent  cor- 
ner of  Columbia!  also,  to  the  fact  that 
University  boys  can  be  seen  strolling  into 
and  out  of  the  saloons  with  impunity.  I 
have  never  inquired  what  effort  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  or  the  officials  of  Co- 
lumbia made  to  keep  the  hoys  under  better 
reguls^ons,  or  whether  any  of  the  people 
at  Columbia  regard  the  facts  worth  both- 
ering with.  I  guess  I  am  pretty  old-fash- 
ioned and  simple-minded.  I  have  traveled 
around  a  little  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  am  not  wholly  unsophisticated, 
and  yet  there  are  soraie  things  that  I  can't  , 
comfortably  get  used  to.  At  some  of  the 
universities  I  have  been  invited  to  go  to  the 
university  club  houses,  there  to  be  regaled, 
if  I  would,  in  such  a  way  that  I  felt  on 
leaving  as  if  I  had  been  visiting  a  first- 
class  saloon  and  partidpating  in  the  ban- 
quets. 

In  this  connection  I  have  the  impression 
that  a  good  many  of  our  high-class  special- 
ists in  the  universities  (outside  of  Mis- 
souri, of  course)  are  old  bachelor  fellows 
whose  simple  American  cordiality  has  been 
displaced  by  habits  acquired  in  the  saloons 
around  European  universities.  Some  ojf 
these  fellows  are  married  men,  of  course, 
but  they  are  so  Europeanized  that  they  pre- 
fer to  live  around  some  odoriferous  club 
room,  where  they  in  their  isolation  can 
smoke,  drink,  play  cards  and  billiards,  and 
recite  stories  adpated  to  bachelor  environ- 
Now  I  am  not  by  any  means  a  temper- 
ance crank,  but  I  am  neither  heartless  nor 
M^thout  eyes.  I  am  curiously  cogitating 
upon  a  situation  or  condition.  You  see, 
the  thing  that  a  big  university  does,  or  car- 
ries on,  attracts  attention.  It  becomes  an 
ideal,  and  even  ambitious  normal  schools 
attempt  to  do  a  good  many  things  which 
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the  university  does,  whether  the  university 
is  Europeanized  or  not. 

Accordingly,  this  normal  school  recently 
announced  a  Field  Meet  for  high  school 
boys.  We  have  a  beautiful  athletic  field, 
graded,  harrowed,  dragged,  rolled, 
smoothed,  tile  drained  and  supplied  with 
bleachers  and  athletic  apparatus.  Nearly 
300  young  high  school  pupils  came  to  our 
Field  Meet.  Nearly  two  car  loads  of  them 
came  into  Kirksville  Friday  afternoon. 
Some  of  the  high  school  teachers  came  with 
these  groups  of  boys.  Seme  of  the  boys 
had  to  remain  in  Kirksville  both  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  night.  One  of  the 
high  school  men  with  a  group  of  19  boys 
knew  where  his  boys  were  both  nights.  He 
and  I  knew  that  the  boys  went  to  bed  in 
one  big  room  about  io:(X)  o'clock  each 
night. 

It  had  been  my  impression  that  all  the 
other  visitors  would  arrive  in  Kirksville 
early  Saturday  morning  and  leave  early 
Saturday  evening.  The  matter  gave  nue 
no  concern  until  about  10:00  o'clock  Sat- 
urday night,  when  I  learned  that  nearly 
one  hundred  of  the  high  school  visitors  had 
remamed  in  Kirksville  with  a  view  to  leav- 
ing on  a  midnight  train,  so  as  to  be  reach- 
ing their  homes  at  various .  hours  Sunday 
morning. 

From  10:30  o'clock  till  about  midnight 
my  impulses  led  me  to  stroll  about  the 
streets.  I  had  no  authority  over  any  one. 
I  said  nothing  to  any  one  as  to  why  he  was 
where  I  happeneded  to  meet  him.  I  saw 
some  of  those  fourteen  to  eighteen-year-old 
high  school  boys  entering  and  leaving  each 
of  the  saloons  of  Kirksville.  The  boys 
were  usually  in  groups  of  t\vo  to  six. 
Most  of  them  were  smoking'  cigars  or  cigar- 
ettes. I  do  not  know  what  they  were 
drinking.  Kirksville  has  some  three  or 
four  billiard  and  pool  rooms.  Some  of 
these  places  have  a  very  neat  and  attractive 
appearance.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
very  vile.  But  I  saw  groups  of  the  high 
school  boys  in  each  of  the  billiard  and  pool 
rooms.    Most  of  the  boys  wore  badges  on 


their  arms  showing  the  schools  that  they 
represented. 

Now,  of  course,  the  boys  had  to  be  some- 
where. I  think  some  of  the  high  school 
teachers  were  not  far  away  from  the  boys 
and  could  not  have  been  ignorant  as  to 
where  the  boys  were.  I  hold  myself  respon- 
sible for  not  providing  better  conditions.  I 
plead  guilty  to  making  a  serious  mistake. 
A  fellow  teacher  tries  to  relieve  my  con- 
science by  saying  that  some  of  the  visitors 
were  not  high  school  students,  that  maybe 
the  high  school  boys  all  went  home;  but  I 
happened  to  recognize  many  of  the  high 
school  boys. 

Now  what  do  you  say?  Is  it  good  or  is 
it  bad  for  high  school  boys  a\^ray  from 
home  to  be  turned  loose  for  midnight  en- 
tertainment on  the  down  town  streets? 
Were  the  benefits  of  the  high  school  meet 
sufficient  to  cc+npensate  for  these  other 
things  which  you  and  I,  as  old-fashioned 
folks,  believe  to  be  evil?  Arc  we  mistaken 
in  believing  these  things  evil?  Are  we 
back  numbers  in  this  big  cosmopolitan 
country?  Has  the  world  outgrown  our 
Puritanism'? 

I  recently  talked  with  a  prominent  au- 
thor and  professor  in  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, and  told  him  how  boys  around  the  big 
universities  were  virtually  living  in  the 
saloons  and  billard  rooms;  that  it  was  my 
impression  the  boys,  too  many  of  them, 
were  in  the  universities  to  kill  tinne.  I 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  university 
authorities  should  take  a  hand  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Chicago  gentleman  replied  that 
if  the  boys  remained  at  home  the  same  pro- 
portion of  them  •  M'ould  be  going  to  the 
"bow-wows"  anyhow.  He  reminded  me 
of  a  thing  which  I  already  knew,  i.  e.,  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  a  few  ivory  balls  or 
a  hickory  stick,  or  in  the  glasses  which  the 
boj's  clicked  together  as  they  acquired  the 
drinking  habit.  I  find  other  university 
men  taking  the  same  view. 

Several  teams  from  the  denominational 
colleges  visited  Kirksville  during  the  past 
spring.    In  one  case  a  college  professor,  not 
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the  director  of  athletics,  came  with  the 
bo>-s.  He  did  not  dictate  to  the  boys.  He 
simply  came  along  with  them.  Hie  did  not 
smoke;  they  did  not  smoke.  They  spent 
their  evenings  at  the  hotel  until  bedtime, 
then  went  to  bed.  I  saw  none  of  his  boys 
loafing  around  town.  Two  of  the  college 
teams  came  seemingly  frg;  from  surveil- 
lance. They  reminded  me  of  a  group  of 
"town  kids."  1  think  they  were  all  smok- 
ing. Those  who  I  met  and  shook  hands 
with  were  fairly  reeking  with  the  foul 
odors  of  cigars  and  tobacco.  They  were 
not  very  good  athletes,  for  they  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  be  materially  affected. by  the 
tobacco  habit. 

Maybe  I  ought  to  be  a  country  preacher, 
or  an  evangelist,  or  a  salvation  army  cap- 
tain, but  I  don't  believe  it.  In  any  event, 
I  prefer  to  be  a  plain,  old-fashioned  Mis- 
souri schoolmaster.  One  thing  is  certain; 
if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  another  field 
meet  of  high  school  boys,  1  shall  have  a 
bad  conscience,  unless  I  can  get  the  high 
school  authorities  to  enter  into  certain 
agreements  with  me.  One  clause  will  pro- 
vide that  the  high  school  boys,  on  arriving 
at  Kirksville,  shall  go  at  once  to  the  normal 
school  campus  and  buildings,  where  ade- 
quate entertainment  will  be  furnished.  The 
agreement  will  further  provide  that  the 
boys  are  to  stay  on  or  near  the  campus  un- 
til the  time  for  their  return  trip,  and  that 


they  are  to  go  from  our  school  circle  and 
school  environment,  without  noticeable  loss 
of  time,  directly  to  their  several  trains, 
whether  the  trains  be  early  evening  trains 
or  midnight  trains.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  high  school  people  and  the  normal 
schoool  authorities  should  make  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  boys  will  not  be  left 
to  go  loafing  around  the  saloons  and  billiard 
rooms  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  If 
athletic  contests  can't  be  conducted  under 
such  reasonable  restrictions  as  here  sug- 
gested, then  I,  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  ris- 
ing up  and  doing  away  with  those  numer- 
ous gatherings  of  helpless,  hopeful  young 
high  school  boys  and  girls,  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  being  seriously  damaged  and  de- 
graded by  the  loose  management  of  our  big 
excursions  and  athletic  contests. 

If  anybody  reading  this  open  letter 
thinks  that  I  am  getting  to  be  an  extremist 
or  a  crank,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him 
get  after  me  with  a  sharp  stick  or  a  sharp 
tongue,  whichever  he  has  and  whichever 
he  thinks  would  afford  him  the  most  satis- 
faction. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  will  undertake  to 
entertain  him  as  much  as  he  entertains  me, 
for  I  think  we  are  confronted  with  a  grave 
problem. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  R.  Kirk. 

State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


THE  TEACHER'S  INELUENCE 


J.  M.  MaUieny,  Principal  High  School,  St.  Ootid,  Minn. 


©Y  influence  we  mean  that  power 
^'  that  flows  in  upon  one,  to  shape  or 
sway  him  accordingly.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  latin  word  (in,  and 
fluerc,)  meaning  to  flow  in  or  in  upon.' 
Thus  we  get  the  idea  of  an  active  potency, 
of  an  on-moving  tendency  ^uch  as  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  nature  of  instructing. 

The  teacher's  influence  upon  his  pupils 
IS  an  exponent  of  his  religion,  or  in  other 


words  shovy's  his  relation  to  his  God.  In 
order  to  have  and  use  a  good  influence  one 
must  be  centered  in  God.  To  have  and  use 
this  influence  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  good  an  in- 
structor he  may  be,  he  can  not  be  a  proper 
teacher,  he  can  not  properly  do  the  work  of 
a  true  teacher  unless  he  also  influences  his 
pupils  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life. 

Personal  influence  is  of  two  kinds,  vol- 
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untary  and  involuntary.  Let  us  briefly  con- 
sider each.  The  teacher  should  have  a  clear 
view  as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  should 
influence  his  pupils  by  his  words  and  ac« 
tions.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  teacher  should 
have  a  purpose.  It  is  toward  reverence, 
toward  purity,  toward  truthfulness,  toward 
courageous  independence,  toward  obedi- 
ence, toward  altruism,  and  toward  a  love 
for  God  that  we  should  attempt  to  lead 
our  pupil.  It  IS  away  from)  falsity,  selfish- 
ness, idleness  and  sin  in  general  that  we 
should  always  attempt  to  lead  them. 

The  influence  of  Dr. ♦Arnold  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  One  of  his  pupils 
said  to  him,  that  a  boy  who  was  under  his 
influence  at  Rugby  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  do  a  mean  thing,  because  a  boy's 
honor  was  made  so  much  of  in  the  teacher's 
teaching  and  practice. 

Next  we  shall  consider  the  unconscious 
or  involuntary  influence,  which  is  often 
wtry  powerful  though  we  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  Especially  is  this  influence  ef- 
fective among  children  who  are  simply  a 
bundle  of  imitation. 

One  can  not  have  the  best  influence  sim- 
ply by  words  but  the  words  must  be  backed 
by  character.  We  should  not  endeavor  to 
shine  before  we  are  luminous.  The  teach- 
er by  conscientious  plan  and  immediate 
effort,  by  definite  and  formal  instruction, 
draws  the  pupil  into  his  own  more  perfect 
thought  and  life ;  but  much  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  teacher  is  unconscious  and 
without  forethought — an  influence,  which 
plan  and  purpose  certainly  would  defeat. 
We  all  know  what  power  influence  has  on 
the  young  who  are  constantly  under  the  in- 
structions of  one  whom  they  admire.  E^ch 
teacher  should  be  to  his  pupils  what  the 
Great  Stone  Face  was  to  Ernest.  For 
years  they  had  patiently  looked  upon  this 
face  hoping  that  he  would  live  to  see  the 
man  who  would  look  like  it.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  was  the  very  likeness  of  the  face. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  priest  and  an  ex-con- 
vict that  will  illustrate  this  point  When 
the  convict  was  released  from  prison  a  good 


priest  gave  him  some  advice,  and  in  after 
years  they  met  again.  The  ex-convict  said 
to  the  priest:  "I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  did  for  me  when  I  left  prison." 
"Well,"  said  the  priest,  "What  was  it  that 
I  said  to  you?"  "It  was  not  what  you  said 
but  the  touch  that  you  gave  me  that 
changed  my  life." 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  in  three  directions,  namely: 
In  the  community,  on  other  teachers  and 
the  most  important  on  his  pupils: 

The  Teachers  Influence  in  the  'Com- 
munity — :The  teacher  is  and  should  be 
looked  to  as  a  criterion  pr  standard  in  con- 
duct and  character.  The  teacher  generally 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  young  people 
of  the  community.  They  take  the  teacher 
for  a  pattern  and  think  they  may  safely  fol- 
low in  the  footpaths  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  owes  his  best  influence  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides.  The  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  demand  the  best  of  a 
teacher  not  only  in  the  school  room  but  at 
all  times,  out  of  the  school  room  as  well  as 
in  it.  The  teacher  should  be  a  member  of 
society,  a  good  citizen,  a  worker  and  friend 
to  twtTy  good  work  in  the  community.  No 
amount  or  kind  of  school  work  will  justify 
him  to  shut  himself  from  important  mat- 
ters outside  the  school  room,  for  that  m^ 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  his  influence 
that  he.  may  have.  The  teacher  should  be 
on  the  ground  early  and  begin  the  cam- 
paign for  the  year.  He  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  patrons  as  well  as  with 
the  pupils.  He  should  keep  the  school 
grounds  and  building  in  the  best  condition 
possible  and  that  will  create  a  desire  for 
similar  betterment  in  the  community.  It 
is  his  duty  to  arouse  every  one  in  the  com- 
munity into  a  zeal  for  right  living. 

The  Teachers  Influence  on  Other 
Teachers — One  who  has  been  in  a  corps  of 
teachers  or  who  has  been  superintendent  of 
schools  has  noticed  that  there  is  generally 
one  teacher  (at  least)  who  has  quite  an  in- 
fluence either  for  good  or  bad  on  some  of 
the  other  teachers.    This  same  fact  is  no- 
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ticed  in  institutes  and  in  teachers'  meetings. 
Let  one  teacher  be  industrious,  prompt  and 
ever  ready  to  do  as  directed  and  this  good 
example  will  be  followed  by  others  espe- 
cially if  there  are  several  young  teachers  in 
the  meeting.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  be 
loyal  to  the  profession,  to  say  a  word  of  en- 
couragement to  young  teachers  whenever 
he  has  an  opportunity. 

I  once  knew  a  tinud  young  lady  who 
wanted  to  teach  but  was  afraid  to  take  the 
first  step,  that  of  attending  the  institute 
and  taking  the  examination.  It  was  not  the 
fear  of  passing  the  examination  for  she  was 
well  prepared  for  that.  One  day  she  met 
one  of  her  old  teachers,  in  whom  she  had 
great  confidence,  the  teacher  spoke  to  the 
old  pupil  concerning  teaching  and  sug- 
gested that  she  attend  the  institute  that  was 
to  convene  soon.  The  young  lady  was  at 
the  institute  when  it  dpened  and  was  one 
of  the  best  scholars  in  attendance.  She 
also  passed  the  best  examination  of  any 
teacher  in  the  county.  She  became  a  very 
successful  teacher  and  the  last  account  I 
had  of  her  she  was  principal  of  a  good 
school. 

Next  I  want  to  speak  of  the  teacher's 
influence  on  his  pupils.  Too  many  teach- 
ers, I  fear,  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
every  action  and  every  word  uttered  arc 
seed  sown  in  the  young  hearts  of  those  who 
are  under  their  care  and  will  produce  fruit 
in  the  future. 

One's  influence  may  not  be  immediately 
manifested  in  the  character  of  the  child, 
but  the  fullness  may  be  fully  realized  in 
after  life.  A  single  word  or  action  at  pres- 
ent may  save  the  soul  of  some  one  in  the 
future.  We  should  thus  be  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  secondary  or  ultimate  re- 
sults of  good  influence  may  be  larger  and 
better  than  the  primary  results. 

That  great  Chinese  educator,  Confucius, 
said:  "The  teacher  is  a  pattern  for  ten 
thousand  years."  Thus  we  as  teachers 
should  be  very  careful  what  influence  we 
exert  on  the  innocent  children  under  our 
care. 


The  waters  of  the  mineral  springs  at 
Vichy,  France,  are  known  for  their  tonic 
and  invigorating  qualities.  The  water 
also  has  the  power  of  petrifying,  or  coating 
with  stone  whatever  may  be  placed  in*  it. 
The  water  itself  is  colorless  and  compara- 
tively clear  and  free  from  sediment,  but 
has  the  property  of  changing  any  object 
placed  in  it.  A  prepared  model  or  pattern 
is  placed  where  the  water  can  trickle  upon 
it,  and  their  remains  day  after  day.  The 
shape  or  form  of  the  pattern  determines 
the  shape  of  the  desired  object.  In  pass- 
ing the  water  deposits  atom  after  atom 
which  hardens  the  substances  and  in  due 
time  we  have  a  solid  object  shaped  after 
the  pattern  over  which  it  passed. 

It  is  not  only  at  Vichy  Springs  that  in- 
flowing stream  shapes  itself  in  the  stone 
model  over  which  it  passes.  The  same  pro- 
cess goes  on  continually  in  the  sphere  of 
every  teacher.  The  current  of  his  influ- 
ence may  seem  colorless  and  inoperative. 
It  may  pass  on  so  quietly  over  the  pupil's 
mind  that  it  seems  to  leave  no  impression. 
Yet  it  surely  deposits  atom  after  atom  from 
its  substance  that  hardens  into  stone  on  the 
scholar's  inner  life. 

Emerson  well  said:  "That  it  makes  no 
difference  what  you  study  all  depends  upon 
who  the  teacher  is."  How  many  of  the 
teachers  present  can  recall  some  of  your  old 
teachers  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
you?  I  can  think  of  several,  but  can  recall 
one  who  stands  out  prominently  before  me 
every  day.  He  was  a  teacher  of  my  boy- 
hood days.  He  was  a  good  old  quaker, 
always  had  a  kind  word  for  his  scholars. 
It  was  not  what  he  said  that  impressed  me 
for  I  do  not  recall  many  of  his  statements, 
but  what  he  did — his  very  move,  his  per- 
sonality that  made  a  life  impression  on  me. 
I  have  written  him  several  times  telling 
him  what  I  owe  to  him  for  this  influence 
that  has  aided  me  so  in  my  work. 

Education  is  a  growth  and  it  is  the 
teacher's  duty  to  assist  the  pupil  to  grow 
into  completeness  as  near  as  is  possible  for 
human  beings  to  attain.     Have  you  ever 
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seen  a  sculptor  working  on  a  block  of 
marble  day  after  day,  trimming  the  edges, 
filling  in  the  porous  cavities  here  cutting 
off  a  bit  of  projecting  rock  there,  touching 
carefully  the  lines  of  figure  after  figure  and 
polishing  diligently  trying  to  conform  the 
marble  to  the  pattern  before  him?  As  we 
look  at  the  statue  with  our  untrained  eye 
we  think  the  work  is  complete  and  can  see 
no  use  of  further  work,  but  the  trained 
eye  of  the  sculptor  can  detect  defects,  and 
would  tell  us  that  he  could  work  forever 
on  it  and  then  not  reach  perfection.  Just 
so  in  character.  The  teacher  takes  the 
rough  and  incomplete  scholar,  with  all  the 
defilements  of  this  world,  and  with  all  the 
defections  of  his  lower  humanity  on  him 
and  attempts  to  form  a  complete  man  out 
of  him. 

The  teacher  should  ever  keep  before  him 
the  only  true  and  perfect  pattern  that  has 
ever  been  furnished. 

We  may  then  decide  that  the  responsibil- 
it>*  of  the  teacher  is  great,  and  that  the 
teacher  is  largely  responsible  for  the  future 
of  the  children  that  are  now  uiider  his 
care. 

In  a  great  weaving  room  in  New  Eng- 
land there  are  about  one  thousand  looms 
each  tended  by  a  single  person.  To  see  the 
busy  shuttles  moving  back  and  forth  and  to 
hear  the  hum  of  the  machinery  one  will 
wonder  how  an  account  is  kept  of  each 
man's  work. 

Each  worker  is  both  known  and  noted. 
To  each  loom  there  are  thirty-six  thousand 
threads,  forming  the  wasp  of  the  muslin; 


and  so  each  inch  of  the  growing  web  are 
supplied  ninety-six  threads  of  the  filling 
from  the  flying  shuttle.  If  there  should 
be  a  break  of  a  single  thread,  even  if  the 
weaver  has  woven  two  yards  of  cloth,  he 
must  stop  the  loom  and  pull  out  every 
thread  and  do  the  work  over. 

This  must  be  done  at  his  own  loss  as  he 
is  paid  so  much  per  yard.  When  a  "cut" 
or  fifty-three  yards  is  completed  the  weav- 
er's name  is  put  on  a  card  and  fastened  to 
the  "cut."  Then  the  "cuts"  go  to  the  in- 
spector who  examines  it  very  carefully.  If 
satisfactory  it  is  placed  away  ready  for  the 
market,  if  not  satisfactory  it  is  sent  back  to 
the  weaver  who  made  it,  he  being  responsi- 
ble for  the  poor  work. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  the  teach- 
er? Every  day  the  threads  of  life  are  be- 
ing woven  into  the  lives  of  the  children  un- 
der our  care.  If  we  are  careless  and  allow 
anything  but  genuine  threads  to  pass  into 
the  garments  of  life  we  as  teachers  are  re- 
sponsible to  a  great  extent.  The  question 
we  should  ever  keep  before  us  is,  when  the 
work  is  placed  before  the  great  inspector 
will  it  stand  the  test? 

Let  us  then  be  faithful  to  our  duty, 
keeping  constantly  before  our  mind  the  im- 
portance of  our  mind  influence  on  the 
youth. 

'^Standing  still  is  dangerous  ever. 
Toil  is  meant  for  teachers  now» 
Let  there  be  when  evening  cometh 
Honest  sweat  upon  the  brow; 
And  the  master  shall  come  smiling 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun 
Saying  as  he  pays  the  wages 
Good  and  faithful  one  well  done.*' 
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Prof.  John  A.  Bergstrom,  Director 


Basis  of  Promotion  of  Pupils  in  elementary  and  Higti  Schoob.    Louis  F.  HiHman,  Superintendent 

School?,  Clak's  Hill,  Ind. 


ONE   of    the    problems   which   twtTy 
teacher  and  superintendent  has  to 
solve,  is  on  what  basis  shall  pupils 
be  graded   and  promoted.     Although   the 
most  careful  attention  is  given  to  grading 
still  the  members  of  a  class  at  no  time  have 
equal  knowledge,  and  those  of  the  class  who 
appear  to  have  equal  knowledge  differ  in 
quickness  of   comprehension   and   working 
power.     These  differences  of  ability  imm- 
fest   tliemselves   in  various  degrees,   some 
child  may  be  strong  in  arithmetic  but  shows 
weakness  in  language;  some,  that  are  good 
in  arithmetic  and  language  may  be  weak  in 
history  and  geography.     Still  the  average 
of  the  class  may  not  vary  much.     Gener- 
ally this  problem  is  to  be  overcome  by  the 
teacher.     The  teacher  redoubles  her  exer- 
tions in  order  to  hold  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  slow.    A  well  prepared  and 
experienced  teacher  of  ability  may  succeed 
in  arousing  the  indifferent  and  slow  pupils 
to  greater'  efforts  and  drag  them  over  the 
ground,  but  she  does  that  at  a  great  cost  of 
vital  force,  which  might  be  utilized  with 
better  results  if  the  class  was  more  evenly 
balanced.     Such  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  tends  to  produce  a  force  that  is 
external  and  temporary,  instead  of  internal 
and  permanent,  it  produces  fitful  spasmodic 
efforts.  The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  not  nat- 
ural but  forced  out  of  respect  for  the  teach- 
er.    Those  pupils  who  are  able  to  do  bet- 
ter nGvtT  have  an  occasion  to  do  their  best. 
This  variation  of  pupils  in  a  grade  has 
caused  considerable  worry  among  teachers 
and  superintendents.     Many  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  attempt  to  grade  pupils 
which  led  to  their  withdrawal  from  school. 
Teachers   have  been   unsuccessful   because 
they    failed   to   put   pupils    in   the   proper 
grade;     superintendents    have    rearranged 
the  course  of  study  from  time  to  time  in 


that  way  hoping  to  introduce  a  course 
which  pupils  could  master.  Much  has 
been  done  to  be  sure,  but  still  there  are 
many  problems  to  be  solved.  Many  of 
these  undesirable  conditions  can  be  elim- 
inated by  careful  grading  and  promotions. 
In  considering  the  basis  of  promotion  of 
pupils  we  naturally  have  to  ask  ourselves 
four  questions.  These  are:  how  shall  we 
promote,  whom  shall  we  promote,  who 
shall  do  the  promoting,  and  when  and  how 
often  shall  wc  promote.  Shall  we  pro- 
mote by  the  close  method,  or  by  the  loose 
method.  Shall  all  children  regardless  of 
health,  attendance  and  ability  be  promoted 
on  the  basis  of  equal  attainment,  or  shall 
we  make  a  distinction  here.  Shall  the  su- 
perintendent or  principal,  or  the  class 
teacher  prompte  the  pupil,  shall  we  pro- 
mote annually,  semi-annually,  three  times 
a  year  or  oftener.  These  are  the  questions 
which  this  paper  aims  to  solve. 

Promotions  may  be  made  upon  a  close 
vs.  loose  basis.  According  to  the  loose 
basis  the  pupil  is  promoted  in  case  he  has 
done  satisfactory  work  in  the  more  im- 
portant branches  of  the  grade.  If  arithme- 
tic, history,  grammar  and  geography  are 
considered  to  be  of  greater  value  as  school 
subjects  than  reading,  spelling  and  writing, 
the  pupil  is  promoted  whenever  he  has 
mastered  these  subjects  sufficiently  to  do 
more  advanced  work  in  them  regardless  of 
what  the  pupil  has  done  in  reading,  spell- 
ing or  writing.  It  very  often  happens  that 
a  pupil  fails  in  one  subject,  but  has  done 
good  work  in  all  the  other  subjects  of  the 
grade.  Loose  grading  permits  him  to  go 
on  in  the  next  higher  grade  and  do  the  best 
he  can  with  the  subject  in  which  he  has 
done  poor  work.  Sometin^s  the  pupil  sees 
his  own  failure  and  will  thus  give  the  sub- 
ject  more   attention    in    the    next    higher 
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grade  and  thus  make  .good,  his  promotion. 
Thus  the  pupil  is  promoted  from  grade  to 
grade  although  lie  is  poor  in  some  of  the 
subjects.  Sometimes  this  is  thp  only  thing 
than  can  be  done  in  order  to  save  thq  pupil. 

By  the  close  method  the  pupil  is  per- 
mitted to  advance  in  the  branches  in  which 
he  has  made  a  grade;  in  the  branches  in 
which  he  did  poor  work  the  pupil  must  re- 
main in  the  lower  grade  until  he  deserves 
promotion.  By  this  method  a  pupil  may  be- 
come a  member  of  several  grades.  He  may 
be  in  the  fourth  grade  arithmetic  class  in 
the  fifth  grade  in  grammar,  and  in  the 
sixth  grade  in  reading  or  spelling.  The 
fact  that  a  pupil  may  thus  become  a  memh 
ber  of  several  grades  at  the  same  time  is 
given  as  an  objection  to  such  a  basis  of  pro- 
motion. The  pupil  may  get  indifferent 
about  the  subject  in  which  he  has  failed  to 
be  promoted  and  thus  be  of  more  harm  to 
him  than  good.  Still  worse  is  the  practice 
of  keeping  pupils  back  in  the  grade  until  he 
has  mastered  all  subjects  sufficiently  to  be 
promoted  in  all  at  the  same  time.  In  that 
case 'he  loses  time  in  the  subjects  in  which 
he  is  strong. 

In  the  elementary  grades  the  close  basis 
of  grading  is  preferred  because  it  enables 
the  pupil  to  make  a  thorough  preparation 
for  all  subjects.  If  he  begins  to  skip  here 
he  will  be  at  great  disadvantage  as  he  goes 
on.  In  the  more  advanced  grades  the  loose 
basis  of  grading  will  work  better.  The 
pupil  may  make  a  poor  grade  in  zoology 
and  still  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  taking 
up  botany,  whereas,  if  he  had  failed  in  the 
fourth  grade  arithmetic  or  history  he  could 
not  very  well  continue  the  subjects.  Loose 
grading  works  fairly  well  where  a  child 
spends  just  one  promotion  interval  on  one 
subject  and  then  takes  up  another,  but 
where  the  work  in  a  subject  continues 
through  several  promotion  intervals  as  is 
the  case  in  history,  arithmetic,  etc.,  close 
grading  gives  the  best  results.  It  is  not  only 
the  pupil  who  is  regular  in  attendance  who 
is  unable  to  advance  with  equal  speed  in  all 
subjects,  but  there  is  the  pupil  whose  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school  has  been  poor.    He 


may  have  entered  school  late.  Some  are 
sickly  and  can  not  endure  the  strain  of  a 
regular  course  of  study.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  older  pupils  are  classed  higher 
than  younger,  and  strong  and  bright  pupils 
higher  than  delicate  or  dull  ones.  To  con- 
sider scholarship  alone  in  such  cases  is  a 
grave  though  common  error,  but  to  ignore 
ability  is  to  fail  to  reach  the  correct  solu- 
tion. 

II. 

A  few  years  ago  the  use  of  the  written 
examination  as  a  basis  of  promotion  was 
well  night  universal  in  graded  schools.  Re- 
cently the  educators  do  not  agree  upon  a 
common  basis  for  promotion.  Some  still 
hold  to  the  examination  as  the  sole  basis 
for  classification  and  promotion.  Others 
have  discarded  the  examination  and  think 
that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  the  judge  as  to 
whether  the  pupil  ought  to  be  promoted, 
some  think  that  the  superintendent  and 
principal  are  the  proper  authority  to  pro- 
mote pupils,  and  others  believe  that  the 
superintendent,  principal  and  class  teacher 
ought  to  constitute  the  promotion  board. 

E.  E.  White,  when  investigating  this 
subject  in  1891,  addressed  a  circular  of  in- 
quiry to  the  superintendents  of  the  seventy 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  inquir- 
ing how  fitness  for  promotion  is  determined 
in  primary  grammar  and  high  school 
gradse. 

In  thirty-six  cities  the  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  were  promoted  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher,  in  fourteen  cities  the 
pupils  in  the  primary  grades  were  pro- 
moted on  the  results  of  examinations 
(chiefly),  in  twenty  cities  on  the  results  of 
examinations  and  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  united.  Examinations  in  fhe  pri- 
mary grades  were  oral. 

In  the  grammar  grades  sixteen  cities 
promoted  on  the  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
twentj'-cne  cities  on  the  results  of  written 
examinations,  and  in  thirty-three  cities  on 
the  results  of  written  examinations  and 
judgment  of  the  teacher  united. 

Pupils  were  promoted  to  high  school  in 
fifteen  cities  without  written  examinations. 
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in  thirty-three  cities  on  the  results  of  writ- 
ten examinations  (chiefly),  and  in  twenty- 
one  cities  on  the  results  of  examinations 
and  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  combined. 

In  twelve  cities  the  pupils  in  the  high 
school  were  promoted  on  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  or  "class  standing,"  in  twenty- 
four  cities  on  results  of  written  examina- 
tions, and  in  thirty-two  cities  on  examina- 
tions and  class  standing  combined.  ( i ) 

Dr.  John  T.  Prince,  agent  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  reports  the 
following  in  1898:  "In  response  to  letters 
of  inquiry  to  prominent  school  superintend- 
ents throughout  the  country  concerning 
plans  of  classification  and  promotion  over 
eighty  replies  have  been  received,  from 
which  the  following  facts  and  conclusions 
are  gathered.  In  only  four  cities  is  the  de- 
termining element  for  admission  to  high 
school  the  superintendent's  examination 
alone.  The  teacher's,  judgment  alone  gen- 
erally determines  the  class  in  which  the 
pupils  of  the  primary  schools  are  placed. 
PromcKion  from  grade  to  grade  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
places  reported  are  based  upon  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  the  class  teacher  and 
that  of  the  superintendent,  or  principal.  In 
a  few  instances  the  examination  by  the 
superintendent,  or  principal  is  made  the 
determining  elemient  in  all  doubtful  cases 
only,  or  cases  in  which  the  teacher  is  not 
able  to  decide."  ( i ) 

In  1901  Supt.  E.  M.  G>leman,  Fort 
Dodge,  la.,  says  in  a  discussion  on  promot- 
ing pupils:  "The  basis  for  determining 
the  fitness  of  pupils  to  advance  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work.. 
Written  work  may  be  given  by  her  as  often 
as  desired  but  it  is  never  to  be  made  the 
sole  basis  of  promotion.  It  is  not  only 
what  a  child  has  done,  but  also  what  he  can 
do,  that  should  determine  this  question; 
and  it  is  sometimes  simply  a  question  as  to 
where  he  will  get  the  most  good,  even 
though  he  has  not  attained  to  a  satisfactory 


standard  of  work  passed  over.  Some  child- 
dren  should  be  promoted  to  the  next  work 
simply  because  they  have  done  all  they  are 
able  to  do  with  the  work  already  passed 
over.''  (i) 

In  1898  W.  S.  Sutten,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  says  with  reference  to 
promotion:  "If  the  teacher  is  not  able  at 
the  end  of  a  year  of  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
as  it  were  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate 
as  to  the  intellectual  strength  of  her  pupils, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  she  herself,  or  a 
superintendent,  or  principal,  can  decide  the 
matter  by  the  single  round  of  a  written 
examination."  (2) 

As  early  as  1886  H.  B.  Jones  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  "National  Educational  As- 
sociation," sa^'s :  "Individual  and  class  pro- 
motions should  not  be  determined  by  ex- 
aminations alone ;  the  school  history  of  the 
candidate  should  come  in,  and  the  guiding 
question  should  be,  is  he  capable  of  taking 
the  higher  stage  with  profit  to  him- 
self." (i) 

In  1 891  Prof.  Baldwin  writes:  "The 
examinations  should  undoubtedly  consti- 
tute one  of  the  conditions  of  promotion  or 
graduation.  Is  it  the  most  prominent  con- 
dition ?  I  think  not.  The  recitation  stand- 
ing of  the  pupil  is  the  estimate  of  all  his 
class  work  during  the  mpnth  or  term.  Let 
this  be  multiplied  by  four,  the  average  of 
his  examination  grades  added>  and  the  sum 
divided  by  five.  The  result  is  his  class 
standing,  and  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  pupil's  standing;  but 
in  case  of  a  doubt,  let  the  pupils  be  further 
tested  in  a  private  oral  examination.  Such 
a  course  is  so  eminently  reasonable  and  just 
as  to  disarm  all  opposition."  (i) 

In  an  address  before  the  "National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  1898,  Dr.  John  T. 
Prince,  said:  "Promotbn  from  grade  to 
grade  should  not  depend  upon  examinations 
made  by  a  person  other  than  a  class  teach- 
er.   In  general  the  class  teacher  should  de- 


See  E.  E.  White's  Graded  School,  29. 

(i)     N.  E.  A.,  WashinRton,  1898,  page  424* 


Ci)  N.  E.  A.,  Detroit,  xooi.  page  286-7. 

(2)  Ibid.  Washinftton,  1808,  page  433. 

(i)  N.  E.  A..  Topeka.  1886.  paffe  282. 

(i)  Baldwins  Art  of  School  Manafement,  363* 
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termine  the  promotion  or  non-promotion  of 
all  pupils  whose  ability  or  non-ability  to  per- 
form the  work'  of  the  subsequent  grade  is 
unquestioned  by  her.  The  place  of  all 
other  pupils  should  be  determined  by  the 
principal  or  superintendent  by  means  of  ex- 
aminations, and  such  other  evidence  of  their 
ability  as  is  attainable."  ( i ) 

All  these  ways  have  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  The  proper  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  should  never  be  left  to  the 
inexperienced,  or  to  those  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  estimating  mental  faculty. 

The  judgment  of  the  teacher  based  upon 
grades  of  written  tests,  recitations,  reviews, 
attendance,  health  and  ability  of  pupils  dur- 
ing the  school  year  is  a  fairer  basis  for  pro- 
motion than  the  promotion  made  on  exam- 
inations taken  under  the  superintendent  or 
principal.  A  strong  teacher  no  doubt, 
knows  better  which  pupils  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted than  any  one  else  connected  with  the 
school.  She  knows  what  each  pupil  has 
done.  If  she  prepares  the  questions  for  the 
test  she  will  know  whether  they  cover  the 
course  that  the  pupil  has  gone  over  or  not. 
If  the  pupil  passes  on  these  questions  she 
knows  that  the  pupil  has  the  work  well  in 
hand.  But  there  is  this  tendency  again. 
The  teacher  may  narrow  the  course  too 
much,  or  she  may  be  partial,  or  favor  the 
pupils  in  her  grading.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  is  unfair  to  anticipate  such  course 
on  the  part  of  a  good  teacher. 

If  the  superintendent  or  principal  does 
the  promoting  he  can  not  depend  upon  the 
class  work  of  the  pupil,  because  be  can 
hardly  know  much  about  the  pupils  be- 
sides what  is  reported  to  him  by  the  class 
teacher.  He  must,  therefore,  depend  upon 
written  or  oral  examinations. 

If  the  questions  for  the  examinations  are 
prepared  by  the  teacher  the  situation  is  not 
much  better  as  when  the  teacher  did  the 
grading,  for  she  could  easily  prepare  ques- 
tions which  she  knows  the  pupils  could 
answer,  and  if  she  is  fair  in  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  questions  which  the  greater  per  cent 


N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  1898,  page  431. 


of  the  teachers  are,  she  will  be  just  as  fair 
in  her  grading  in  case  she  does  the  promot- 
ing. In  case  the  superintendent  prepares 
the  examination  questions  he  may  have 
questions,  although  he  thinks  they  are  fair, 
which  the  brightest  pupils  can  not  answer, 
not  because  they  are  too  weak  to  be  pro- 
moted, but  because  the  teacher  probably 
had  given  little  attention  to  that  particular 
phase  of  the  course  of  study.  The  phase 
which  the  teacher  emphasized  in  place  of  it 
might  have  been  of  more  importance  to 
that  particular  pupil  than  the  phase  of  the 
subject  which  the  superintendent  would 
have  emphasized  had  his  course  of  study 
been  followed: 

The  best  scheme  for  promoting  pupils  is 

,  to  delegate  a  share  to  both  class  teacher  and 

superintendent.     Tlie  class  teacher  should 

do   two-thirds  of   the   promoting  and  the 

superintendent  or  principal  one-third. 

The  class  teacher  should  keep  an  accur- 
ate record  of  the  pupirs  recitation,  attend- 
ance, tests  and  bi-monthly  examination 
grades  for  the  year.  These  should  be  col- 
lected in  two  items.  The  recitation,  at- 
tendance and  test  grades  should  constitute 
the  first  item,  or  class  grade,  and  the  gen- 
eral average  of  the  bi-monthly  examination 
grades  the  second  item,  or  bi-monthly  ex- 
amination grade.  The  two  items  should 
be  sent  to  the  superintendent  or  principal 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
These  two  items  should  constitute  two- 
thirds  of  the  promotion  grades  of  the  pupil. 
The  other  third,  or  final  examination, 
should  be  ascertained  by  examination  by 
the  superintendent  or  principal,  or  a  board 
appointed  by  him.  This  examination  should 
consist  of  general  questions  covering  the 
course  of  study  for  the  year.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  class  teacher  has  no  way 
to  regulate  this  examination  other  than  to 
thoroughly  cover  the  course  of  study.  The 
superintendent  has  this  means  to  determine 
what  the  pupil  is  able  to  do  in  a  general 
way.  He  can  thus  compel  the  teacher  to 
follow  the  course  of  study  and  prevent 
favoritism.     To   illustrate:     Suppose   the 
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pupil's  class  grade  is  seventy- five  per  cent, 
his  bi-monthly  examination  grade  eighty- 
one  per  cent,  and  his  final  examination 
grade  under  the  superintendent  or  principal 
ninety  per  cent.  The  superintendent's  ex- 
amination being  oral  in  the  lower  grades. 
Add  these  three  items  and  divide  the  sum 
by  three  and  we  have  eighty-two  per  cent, 
as  the  grade  on  which  to  promote  the  pupil. 
A  passing  grade  should  be  no  lower  than 
seventy-five  per  cent.  In  this  scheme  the 
superintendent  can  compare  the  teacher's 
judgment  with  his  own  and  promote  ac- 
cordingly. In  case  there  is  a  decided  differ- 
ence in  the  two  judgments  other  means 
may  be  employed  to  determine  the  pupil's 
right  to  promotion.  If  both  teacher  and 
superintendent  aim  to  be  fair  to  the  pupil 
this  is  the  best  method  to  check  up  their 
judgments  and  do  justice  to  the  pupil. 

In  considering  the  basis  of  promotion  we 
should  also  consider  the  interval  of  time  be^ 
twecn  promotions.  The  interval  of  time 
between  promotions  varies  in  different 
places.  The  most  common  intervals  be- 
tween promotions  are  the  annual,  semi-an- 
nual, three-montlis  and  monthly. 

In  response  to  letters  of  inquiry  to  prom- 
inent school  superintendents  throughout  the 
country,  concerning  plans  of  classifications 
and  promotion,  over  eighty  replies  have 
been  received  from  which  the  following 
facts  are  gathered. 

"Of  the  eighty,  two-thirds  reported  in- 
tervals between  classes  or  grades  to  be  one 
year,  one-third  reported  the  intervals  to  be 
one-half  year  or  less.  In  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  for  1 890-1 891 
returns  from  465  cities  and  towns  of  over 
4,000  inhabitants  show  the  proportion  of 
short  intervals  to  be  much  greater  than  this. 
Several  places  report  shorter  intervals  for 
the  primary  schools  than  for  the  granunar 
schook."  (i) 

The  annual  promotion  interval  "is  found 
by  experience  to  work  well  in  high  school 
and  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
school,     and     especially     in     the     highest 


grades,"  {2)  but  even  then  it  is  not  ex- 
tirely  satisfactory. 

Where  the  interval  is  one  year,  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  the  bright  pupils  to 
exercise  their  ability  to  make  greater  prog-, 
ress  than  that  which  is  made  by  those  of 
only  ordinary  capacity.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  pupil  without  injury  to  him- 
self, to  skip  a  whole  year's  work,  or  in 
hours  outside  of  school  and  during  vacation 
to  do  the  work  of  a  whole  year  as  it  should 
be  done.  The  custom  of  promoting  classes 
at  lohg  intervals  of  time  results  in  the  con- 
gregating of  the  truants  and  the  indifferent 
in  the  middle  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  and  opens  no  door  of  relief  in  line  of 
readjustment.  Other  objections  to  annual 
promotion  periods  below  the  high  school 
are  that  it  may  interfere  with  transfers,  that 
the  time  for  promotion  is  too  distant  to 
serve  as  a  stimulant  for  younger  pupils  for 
promotion  or  good  work;  and  that  the 
pupil  must  repeat  too  much  in  case  he  fails. 

Semi-annual  promotions  are  better  than 
annual.  They  are  more  flexible  in  that 
the>-  make  it  possible  to  adjust  the  classifi- 
cation of  pupils  during  the  school  year. 
This  interval  is  really  better  for  the  high 
school  because  in  case  a  pupil  should  fail 
which  they  often  do,  he  need  not  repeat  a 
whole  year's  work. 

In  some  places  pupils  are  readjusted 
three  times  a  year.  The  school  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms.  At  the  end  of 
each  term  the  pupil  is  promoted  if  he  has 
done  satisfactory  work,  if  not,  he  must 
repeat.  This  interval  is  better  for  the 
grades  as  it  gives  more  flexibility.  A  dull 
pupil  may  have  to  repeat  a  term  while  a 
bright  pupil  may  possibly  skip  a  term.  Ac- 
cording to  tliis  scheme  pupils  are  promoted 
three  times  a  year,  but  it  takes  three  pro- 
motions to  make  a  grade. 

In  Chicago  pupils  are  admitted  to  school 
membership  every  day  in  the  year.  Hence 
it  naturally  follows  that  there  should  be 
promotions  e\'ery  month  in  the  school  year. 
The  graded  course  provides  for  a  year's 


(1)     N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  1898,  page  424. 


(2)     Philbrick's  City  School  System  in  W.  S..  143- 
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work  for  each  grade.  Probably  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  require  a  year  in  which 
to  do  the  work  of  a  grade.  But  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  pupils  who  can  do  the 
work  of  four  grades  in  three  years  or  less. 
Perhaps  an  equal  number  require  five  years 
for  the  same  work.  The  Chicago  or  flexi- 
ble system  of  promotion  favors  each  indi- 
vidual. Pupils  need  not  be  hurried  faster 
than  they  can  go,  nor  held  back  a  nx>nth 


longer  than  necessary.  The  flexible  sys- 
tem of  grading  and  promotion  provides  for 
the  welfare  of  all  such  children.  It  also 
provides  that  pupils  who  fail  of  promotion 
with  their  class  need  not  fail  a  half  year  or 
more,  but  generally  for  a  short  time. 

(The  sources  of  information  for  this  first  article  are 
the  three  chapters  on  Education  in  the  History  of 
Lawrence.  Orange,  and  Washington  Counties,  1884; 
Dillon's  History  of  Indiana,  1859;  and  pages  15-88  of 
State  Superintendent  Fassett  A.  Cotton's  Report. 
1906.) 


INDIANA  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  MAKING 


AMiert  C.  Wiffiams,  Superintendent  Schools,  JasonvMe,  Ind. 


(The  sources  of  information  for  this  first  article  arc  the  three  chapters  of  Education  in  the  History  of  Lawrence, 
Orange  and  Washington  Counties,  1884;  Dillon's  History  of  Indiana,  1859:  and  pages  15-88  of  SUte  Superintendent 
Passett  A.  Cotton's  Report,  1906.) 


DEW  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  deeded  to  the 
national  government  their  claims 
to  the  northwest  territory  on  March  i, 
1781,  March  i,  1784,  April  19,  1785,  and 
September  13,  1786,  respectively,  except 
the  three  million  acres  in  northeast  Ohio 
which  Connecticut  reserved  for  the  use  of 
her  own  citizens,  relinquishing  her  claim, 
May  30,  1800.  The  Second  Continental 
Congress,  whose  sessions  continued  until 
late  in  1788,  made  early  provision  for  the 
government  of  the  land  thus  acquired.  By 
an  act  passed  May  20,  1785,  congress  re- 
served one  section  of  land  in  each  congres- 
sional township  of  thirt>'-six  square,  males 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  The 
same  congress  in  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
declared  "religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged" in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

In  1804,  congress  gave  a  township  of 
land  in  Gibson  county  for  seminary  pur- 
poses, the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  which  was 
granted  to  Vincennes  University,  in  1807, 
by  a  charter  given  by  the  territorial  assem- 
bly. Another  township,  in  Monroe  county, 
was  set  aside  for  seminary  purposes  by  con- 
gress, in  1 8 16.    This  land  became  the  prop- 


erty of  the  State  Seminary,  which  was 
chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1820.  This 
school,  which  began  in  1825,  has  grown  in- 
to Indiana  University. 

National  aid  came  once  more,  in  1850, 
when  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres 
of  swamp  lands  were  given  to  the  state  for 
common  school  purposes.  In  all,  the  na- 
tional government  has  given  Indiana  i,- 
887,365  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  of 
which  have  been  put  into  school  funds. 

The  territorial  assembly  of  Indiana, 
aside  from  chartering  Vincennes  Univer- 
sity, did  very  little  for  education.  In  1808, 
the  courts  were  empowered  to  lease  the 
school  lands,  and  in  18 10,  the  courts  were 
authorized  to  appoint  trustees  to  look  after 
these  lands.  Yet  Governor  Posey  urged 
upon  the  assembly,  at  least  twice,  the  need 
for  school  legislation.  In  his  message  of 
December  6,  1813,  he  said:  "Attention  to 
education  is  highly  necessary.  There  is 
an  appropriation  made  by  congress,  in 
lands,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public 
schools.  It  comes  now  within  your  prov- 
ince to  carry  into  operation  the  design  of 
the  appropriation.'*  But  Governor  Posey 
appears  to  have  ignored  the  lecommenda- 
tion  of  his  predecessor,  Grovemor  Harri- 
son, who,  in  1810,  favored  an  enactment 
requiring    military    instruction    in    every 
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school  of  the  state,  saying,  in  his  message: 
"Let  the  masters  of  the  inferior  schools  be 
obh'gcd  to  qualify  themselves,  and  instruct 
their  pupils,  in  the  military  evolutions; 
while  the  universit)',  in  addition  to  these  ex- 
ercises, may  have  attached  to  it  a  professor- 
ship of  tactics,  in  which  all  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  art  of  war  may  be 
taught." 

These  recommendations  failed  to  secure 
laws,  because  the  settlers  were  too  busy 
clearing  the  forests,  guarding  themselves 
against  the  Indians,  and  raising  crops,  and 
were  contented  to  accept  the  meager  educa- 
tion which  theii"  children  secured  in  irregu- 
lar subscription  schools  which,  usually, 
were  taught  by  strollers  from  the  eastern 
states. 

The  State  Constitution  of  1816,  adopted 
prior  to  entering  the  Union,  declared:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation, ascending  in  regular  gradation  from 
township  schools  to  a  state  university, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally 
open  to  all."  It  also  provided  for  the  leas- 
ing and  sale  of  school  lands,  and  for  county 
seminaries,  which  were  to  be  supported,  in 
part  by  funds  received  from  fines  and  mili- 
tary exemptions. 

Until  1824,  the  legislature  did  for  edu- 
cation nothing  more  than  to  take,  care  of 
the  lands,  provide  for  and  charter  state  and 
county  seminaries,  and  provide  for  county 
libraries.  In  that  year  the  legislature 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, passing  a  law  that  provided  for  a  sjrs- 
tcm  of  schools  from  primary  to  university 
instruction.  Each  congressional  township 
was  required  to  elect  three  trustees,  who 
had  the  schools  in  charge,  and  who  were 
the  legal  examiners  of  teachers.  But  the 
legislature  did  not  then  provide  for  taxing 
the  people  for  tuition  purposes.  The  only 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  were 
from  rents  and  sales  of  school  lands,  and 
school  lots  and  loghouses  contributed  by 
the  patrons.    Consequently,  nearly  all  the 


schools  were  supported  in  part  by  tuition 
charges  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  school 
children.  Even  the  county  seminaries  sup- 
plied nothing  free  except  the  buildings. 
Free  schools  were  almost  entirely  unknown 
in  Indiana  until  after  the  law  of  1852 
went  into  effect  the  following  year. 

The  school  legislation  between  1824  and 
1852  did  not  affect  the  situation  much,  but 
the  passage  of  a  few  laws  should  be  noted. 
In  1858,  the  county  commissioners  were  re- 
quired to  appoint  three  examiners  for  each 
county.  In  1848,  provision  was  made  for 
elections  at  which  the  voters  could  express 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  free  schools.  In 
four  successive  elections  many  townships 
voted  strongly  against  schools. 

All  the  schools  in  the  state,  except  Vin- 
cennes  University,  were  maintained  wholly 
by  subscriptions,  until  the  autumn  of  1824. 
Since  the  southern  counties  were  the  first 
settled,  an  account  of  some  of  the  early 
schools  in  Washington,  Orange,  and  Law- 
rence counties  will  thoroughly  illustrate  the 
educational  conditions  at  that  time.  Ear- 
lier endeavors  were  made  by  the  French,  at 
Vincennes,  and  by  settlers  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  lower  Wabash 
rivers. 

All  three  of  these  counties  were  settled 
by  1 8 10,  but  the  earliest  date  given  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  is  1814,  at  Lees- 
vills,  Lawrence  county.  Three  years  later, 
a  second  school  began  a  three  nK^ths' 
term,  not  far  from  the  first.  The  first  in 
Orange  county  was  probably  the  same  year, 
or  the  year  before.  At  this  school,  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  were 
taught.  The  earliest  date  given  for  Wash- 
ington county  is  1817,  in  recording  the  fact 
that  a  woman  taught,  but  it  is  evident  that 
teachers  were  engaged  in  the  county  at 
least  three  or  four  years  earlier. 

All  the  first  schools  were  conducted  on 
the  Chinese  plan.  The  pupils  studied 
aloud;  the  louder,  the  harder  they  were 
supposed  to  be  studying.  Silent  study  was 
introduced  about  1825,  but  loud  study  was 
required  by  some  teachers  as  late  as  1846. 
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The  pioneer  teachers  began  recitations  as 
soon  as  the  first  pupils  arrived,  which  was 
frequently  by  sunrise,  hearing  each  recite 
by  himself,  and,  throughout  the  day,  hear- 
ing the  pupils  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arrived  in  the  morning.  The  noon  hour 
was  the  only  rest  period,  and  sessions  lasted 
till  sunset. 

The  law  of  1824,  providing  public  funds 
for  schools,  was  slow  in  affecting  nnost  of 
the  districts,  but  Orange  county  estab- 
lished a  school  that  year,  supporting  it  in 
part  by  rents  of  the  public  lands.  The  sub- 
jects taught  were  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  and  grammar.  Gfeography 
was  added  soon.  Orange  county  sold  some 
of  her  lands  in  1829,  receiving  from  $1.25 


to  $7.32  per  acre.  By  these  sales,  the  town- 
ships of  the  county  had  by  1850,  forty-nine 
district  schools,  receiving  an  average  of 
$16.00  each  from  public  funds  each  year. 
The  terms  were  about  three  months,  and 
the  teachers  received  $10.00  to  $15.00  per 
month,  the  deficiency  of  public  funds  being 
made  up  by  subscriptions. 

The  seminaries  were  established  in 
Orange,  in  1826,  in  Washington,  in  1828, 
and  in  Lawrence,  in  1831.  These  were  the 
county  high  schools,  charging  tuition,  as  the 
county  furnished  nothing  except  the  lots 
and  buildings.  These  institutions  passed 
away  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
1852. 


THANKSGIVING  EXERCISES  IN  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 

Processional. 

Thanksgiving  Hymn — (Found  in  any 
hymnal  or  song  year  book) Elvey 

Come  ye  thankful  people,  come, 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest-home; 
All  is  safely  garnered  in. 
Ere  the  winter  storms  begin: 
God,  our  Maker,  doth  provide 
For  our  wants  to  be  supplied; 
Come  to  God*s  own  temple,  come. 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest-home. 

All  the  world  is  God's  own  field. 
Fruit  tinto  his  praise  to  yield; 
Wheat  and  tares  together  sown, 
Unto  joy  or  sorrow  grown; 
First  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear. 
Then  the  full  corn  shall  appear; 
Lord  of  harvest,  grant  that  we 
Wholesome  grain  and  pure  n:ay  be. 

Thanksgiving  Proclamation By  the 

President  of  the  United  States  of 
America, 

Harvest  Song.. "Now  Thank  Wc  All 
Our  God." 

Responsive  Reading  from  the  Psalms — 

Blow  ttp  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon. 

At  the  full  moon,  on  our  solemn  feast  day. 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  the  earth; 

Sing   forth  the  glory  of  his  name;    make  his  praise 

glorious. 
O  siti^  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  sing  unto  the  Lord 

0)1  the  earth. 
O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I 
In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all;    the  earth  is  full 

of  thy  riches. 
The  earth  is  She  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof; 
The  wold,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 


llless  the   Lord,   O   my  soul,   and   forget  not  all   his 

heiiefits; 
IVho  satisHeth  thv  mouth  with  ffood  things: 
So  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle, 

0  magnify  the  Lord   with  me,   and   let   us  exalt  his 

name  together. 
/  will  praise  the  name  of  God  with  a  song, 
And  will  magnify  him  with  thanksgixing; 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
And  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  O  Most  High: 
To  shew  forth  thy  loving  kindness  in  the  morning. 
And  thy  faithfulness  every  night, 
With    an    instrument    of    ten    strings,    and    with    tht 

psaltery; 
With  a  solmn  sound  upon  the  harp. 
For  thou.  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  work: 

1  Mill  triumph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands. 

Hon  great  are  thy  uorks,  O  Lord  I    Thy  thoughts  are 

very  deep, 
lie  scndeth  forth  springs  into  the  valleys; 
They  run  among  the  mountains; 
They  give  drink  to  everv  beast  of  the  field; 
The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 
Bv  them  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation. 
They  sing  among  the  branches. 
Hj  watereth  the  mountains  from  his  chambers: 
The  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works. 
He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle, 
Anl  herb, for  the  service  of  man; 
That  he  mav  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth; 
And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man. 
And  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine. 
And  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's  heart. 
Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving: 
Sing  praises  upon  the  harp  unto  our  God. 
Who  covereth  the  heaven  with  clouds,  who  prepareth 

rain  for  the  earth, 
iVho  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains. 
He   giveth  to  the  beast   his   food,   and  to   the  young 

ravens  which  cry. 
Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it,  thou  greatly 

enrich  est  it; 
Th,*  river  of  God  is  full  of  water: 
Thou    proi-idest    thtnn    corn,   when    thou    hast   so   pre- 

i'jrcd   the  earth. 
Thou  waterest  her  furrows  abundantly;    thou  sett/est 

the  ridges  thereof; 
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Thou  inakest  it  soft  with  showers;    thou  blessest  the 

springing  thereof, 
llioti  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness;   and  thy 

paths  drop  fatness. 
They  drop  upon  the  pasttu'cs  of  the  wilderness; 
And  the  hills  are  girded  with  ioy. 
The  pastures  are  clothed  with  nocks; 
The  valleys  also  ara  covered  over  with  corn; 
Tltey  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 
Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name: 
Bring  an  offerixig  and  come  into  his  courts. 
O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness: 
Tremble  before  him,  all  the  earth. 
I.et  the  heavens  be  glad,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice; 
Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fullness  thereof; 
Let  the  field  exult,  and  all  that  is  therein; 
Then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  for  joy. 
Let  the  Hoods  clap  their  hands;   let  the  hills  stng  for 

joy  together: 
O  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  peoples; 
Shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph. 
Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises;    sing  praises  unto 

our  king,  sing  praises. 
For  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth:    sing  ye  praises 

with  understanding. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens:   praise  him  in 

the  heights. 
Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels:     praise  ye  him,  all  his 

host. 
Praiu*  ye  him,  sun  and  moon:   praise  ye  him,  all  ye 

stars  of  light. 
Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens. 
And  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 
Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and  all 

deeps: 
Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor;  stormy  wind  fulfilling 

his  word: 
Mountains  and  all  hills;    fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars: 
Beasts  and  all  cattle;    creeping  things  and  flying  fowl; 
Kings  of  the  earth  and  all  peoples:    princes  and  all 

judges  of  the  earth: 
Both  young  men  and  maidcnt;   old  men  and  children; 
Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord;    for  his  name 
alone  is  exalted: 


His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary. 

Praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power. 

Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts: 

Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness. 

Praiie  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet: 

Praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp. 

Praise  him  with  she  timbrel  and  dance: 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  the  pipe. 

Praise  him  with  the  loud  cymbals: 

Praise  him  upon  the  high  sounding  cjrmbals. 

Let  e\'erything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

saying,  Amen: 
Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom^  and  thanksgiving. 
And  honor,  and  po^er,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Amen. 

Wake  Viol  and  Flute Richtcr 

Wake,  viol  and  flute. 
Gay  horn,  be  not  mute; 
The  harvest  is  over. 
The  grain  and  the  clover. 
Ripe  fruit  from  the  tree. 
All  garnered  have  we. 

Our  broad  fields-  we  plowed 
We  harrowed  and  sowed. 
We  toiled  on  together 
In  fair  and  foul  weather; 
Our  labor  was  blessed. 
Now  s^eet  is  our  rest. 

Wake,  viol  and  flute. 
Gay  horn,  be  not  mute. 
While  dancing  and  singing 
Sweet  pleasure  are  bringing 
Let  all  the  world  come 
To  keep  Harvest-home. 

Recessional. 


MATERIAL  rOR  THANKSGIVING  EXERCISES  IN  COUNTRY  AND 

VILLAGE  SCHOOLS 


We  hope  that  the  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try and  village  schools  may  make  adequate 
preparation  for  Thanksgiving  exercises  as 
we  are  certain  that  they  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  both  pupils  and  patrons.  It  will 
be  comparatively  easy  to  [select  suitable 
songs  for  the  occasion.  The  recital  of 
poems  can  be  made  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  exercises.  We  take  pleasure  in  re- 
producing below  several  selections  which 
may  prove  helpful. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  in 
1621,  kept  the  earliest  harvest  thanksgiving 
in  America,  and  in  the  succeeding  centuries 
the  practice  was  frequently  repeated.  In 
many  of  the  colonies  the  governors  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  rejoicing  in  the  autumn, 


especially  in  the  New  England  states, 
where  Thanksgiving  services  have  been 
popular  from  the  early  settlements,  and 
where  Thanksgiving  Day  still  ranks  as  the 
special  annual  festival.  Thanksgiving 
services  were  recommended  by  congress  for 
each  year  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  in 
1784  a  special  day  of  thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  return  of  peace.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  in  1 789,  Wash- 
ington appointed  a  thanksgiving  day,  while 
a  special  thansgiving  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  was  given  in  1795,  and  another  for 
the  return  of  peace  was  appointed  by 
Madison  in  18 15.  The  festival  has 
been  observed  annually  in  New  York 
since  181 7,  but  its  general  observance 
in  the  United  States  dates  from  1863,  when 
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Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  reconunend- 
ing  that  the  last  Thursday  of  November 
be  observed  as  Thanksgiving  Day.  All  the 
succeeding  presidents  have  regularly  issued 
proclamations  calling  the  attention  of. the 
nation  to  the  observance  of  this  festival, 
which  ranks  as  a  legal  holiday,  and  the  duty 
of  observing  it  in  a  fitting  manner  is  like- 
wise proclaimed  by  the  various  governors, 
in  whom  alone  is  vested  the  legal  author- 
ity to  declare  a  holiday  within  the  states. — 
The  Teachers*  and  Pupils*  Cyclopaedia. 

LOVED  HEART  ALL  MILD,  ALL  MEEK.  ALL 
TENDER 


Loved  heart  all  mild,  all  meek,  all  tender, 

The  centre  of  our  soul's  repose. 
Blest  he  who  basks  within  thy  splendor. 

Whence  rest  with  light  unceasing  flows. 

IL 
The  skies  with  dazzling  glory  beaming. 

Before  thy  heart's  bright  lustre  pale, 
The  sun  with  peerless  splendor  gleaming, 

By  thee  seems  covered  with  a  veiL 

IIL 
'Tis  there  thy  docile  heart  submitting. 

Until  the  world  of  his  decree, 
A  dwelling  an  abode  is  fitting. 

To  Christ's  Divine  humanity. 

IV. 
O  heart  of  Mary,  all  so  tender. 

Heart  full  of  bounty  and  of  grace, 
Il-lume  us  with  thy  heart's  bright  splendor. 

Have  pity  on  our  blinded  race. 

Chorus. 

How  passing  sweet  and  how  inviting. 
The  union  of  those  hearts  divine. 

When  Mary's  heart  with  Christ's  uniting, 
Two  hearts  were  won  and  both  were  mine. 
Two  hearts  were  won  and  both  were  mine. 

THE  FEAST  OF  HARVEJJT  HOME. 
Lord  of  harvest.  Thee  we  praise. 
Unto  Thee  our  song  we  raise; 
Thou  art  great,  and  Thou  art  good; 
Filling  all  the  earth  with  food. 
For  our  gamers  stored  with  grain. 
Come  we  now  with  thanks  again; 
From  the  harvest  field  we  come, 
To  the  feast  of  Harvest-Home. 

A  THANKSGIVING  HYMN 

For  the  task  that  tried  •>ur  mettle. 

For  the  chance  of  work  to  do. 
For  courage  to  go  onward, 

If  skies  were  gray  or  blue. 
For  the  dear  ones  ever  near  us, 

Who  make  our  work  but  play, 
God  of  our  fathers  hear  us. 

We  give  Thee  praise  today. 

And  aye  for  faith  and  freedom. 

For  our  banner  of  the  stars. 
For  our  country  and  her  heroes. 

For  wounds  and  manful  scars. 
For  the  present  day  we  live  in 

And  tne  wondrous  things  we  see. 
Our  hallelujah  chorus, 

Ascends,  our  God  to  Thee. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


THANKS  FOR  SORROWS  AND  JOYS 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father  for  all  that  is  bright, — 

The  gleam  of  the  day  and  the  stars  of  the  night. 
The  flowers  of  our  youth  and  the  fruits  of  our  prime. 

And  the  blessings  that  march  down  the  pathway  of 
time. 
We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  all  that  is  drear, — 

The  sob  of  the  tempest,  the  ilow  of  the  tear; 
For  never  in  blindness,  and  never  in  vain. 

Thy  mercy  permitted  a  sorrow  or  pain. 
We  thank  Thee,  O  Father  of  all,  for  the  power. 

Of  aiding  each  other  in  life's  darkest  hour; 
The  generous  heart  and  the  bountiful  hand. 

And  all  the  soul-help  that  sad  souls  understand. 
We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  .lays  yet  to  be. 

For  hopes  that  our  future  will  call  us  to  Thee. 
Let  all  our  eternity  form,  through  Thy  love. 

One  Thanksgiving  day  in  the  mansions  above. 

— H^»//  CarUton, 

THANKSGIVING 

Cartloads  of  pumpkins  as  yellow  as  gold. 

Onions  in  silvery  strings. 
Shining  red  apples  and  clusters  of  grapes. 
Nuts  and  a  host  of  good  things; 
Chickens  and  turkeys  and  fat  little  pi^t 

Oh,  these  are  what  Thanksgiving  brmgsl 

Now  is  the  time  to  forget  all  your  care. 

Cast  every  trouble  away. 
Think  of  your  blessings,  remember  your  joys; 

Don't  be  afraid  to  be  gay, 
None  arc  too  old.  and  none  are  too  young 

To  frolic  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—SeUcted, 

ELSIE'S   THANKSGIVING 
(With  Doll.) 

Dolly,  it's  almost  Thanksgiving.     Do  you  know  what 

I  mean,  my  dear? 
No?    Well,  I  couldn't  expect  it,  for  you  haven't  been 

with  us  a  year. 
And  you  came  with  my  auntie  from  Paris,  far  over 

the  wide  blue  sea; 
And  you'll  keep  your  first  Thanksgiving,  my  beautiful 

Dolly,  with  me. 

I'll  tell  you  about  it,  my  darling,  for  grandma's  ex- 

plained  it  all. 
So  that  I  understand  why  Thanksgiving,  always  comes 

late  in  the  fall. 
When  the  nuts  and  the  apples  are  gathered,  and  the 

work  in  the  fields  is  done. 
And  the  fields,  all  reaped  and  silent,  are  asleep  in  the 

in  the  autumn  sun. 

It  is  then  that  we  paise  our  Father  who  sends  the  rain 

and  the  dew. 
Whose    wonderful    loving-kindness   is    every   morning 

new. 
Unless  we'd  be  heathen,    Dolly,   or  worse,   we  must 

sing  and  pray. 
And  think  about   good  things,   Dolly,  when  we  keep 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

^-Margaret  E,  Sangster, 

THE  FEASr  DAY 

Nixon  Waterman. 

Again    draws    gladnThankaglving  near. 
The    richest    feas  ■  of  all  the  year. 


Now 
And 


get    your    til  rkev.  young  and  fat, 
stuff    it    f^  11  of  this  and  that. 

Of    fruits    and     be  D  ries,  sauces  make. 
To  match  your  wo  '*  Id  of  pies  and  oake. 

Ask    kith    andl^in  from  everywhere 
To    come,     your'^  ingly  feast  to  share. 

Lay    by    your    car  p  s,  and  for  a  day 
Let     thankful     fri  ^"  ndliness  hold  sway. 

While    old     and  Vo^i^ff  His  love  recall. 
Whose  tender  bount  "  keeps  us  all 

^-Saturday  Ettning  Post, 
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THANKSGIVING  ACROSTIC 

T  is  for  Turkey,  the  biggest  in  town 

H  is  for  Hattie  who  baked  it  so  brown 

A  is  for  apples,  the  best  we  could  £nd, 

N  is  for  nuts  that  we  eat  when  we've  dined, 

K  is  for  kisses  for  those  we  love  best, 

S  is  for  salad  we  serve  to  each  Ruest. 

G  is  for  gravy  that  everyone  takes, 

I  is  for  ice  cream  that  comes  with  the  cakes. 

V  is  for  verses  on  peppermint  drops, 

I's  for  inatiiries  when  anyone  stops. 

N's  for  the  wav  that  we  nibble  our  cheese, 

G  is  for  grace  when  we've  done  with  all  these. 

Sutu  M,  Best. 


IF  1  KNEW 

If  I  knew  the  box  where  the  smiles  are  kept. 

No  matter  bow  large  the  key 
Or  strong  the  bolt,  I  would  try  so  hard — 

Twould  open,  I  know,  for  me. 

Then  over  the  land  and  sea  broadcast 

I'd  scatter  the  smiles  to  play. 
That  the  children's  faces  might  hold  them  fast 

For  many  and  many  a  day. 

If  I  knew  a  box  was  large  enough 

To  hold  all  the  frowns  i  meet, 
I  would  try  to  gather  them,  every  one, 

From  nursery,  school,  and  street. 

Then  folding,  and  holding,  I'd  pack  them  in. 

And  turn  the  monster  key; 
I'd  hire  a  giant  to  drop  the  box 

To  the  depths  of  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

— tS#  Nnf  World. 

TO  WHOM  SH-\LL  WE  GIVE  THANKS? 

A  little  bov  had  sought- the  pump. 

From  whence  the  sparkling  water  burst. 

And  drank  with  eager  jov  the  draught 
That  kindly  quenched  bis  raging  thirst; 

Tlien  gracefully  he  touched  his  cap— - 
"I  thank  vou,  Mr.   Pump,"  he  said, 

"For  this  nice  drink  you  have  given  met" 
(This  little  boy  has  been  well  bred.) 

Then  said  the  Pump,  "My  little  man. 

You're  welcome  to  what  I  have  done; 
Eut  I  am  not  the  one  to  thank— 

I  only  help  the  water  run." 
"Oh,  then,"  the  little  fellow  said. 

(Polite  be  always  meant  to  be,) 
"Cold  water,  please  accept  my  thanks; 

You  have  been  very  kmd  to  mc." 


"Ahl"  said  Cold  Water,  "don't  thank  me; 

Far  up  the  hillside  lives  the  Spring 
That  sends  me  forth  with  genaous  hand 

To  gladden  every  living  thing." 
"I'll  thank  the  Spring,  then,  said  the  boy. 

And  gracefully  he  bowed  his  head. 
"Oh,  don't  thank  me,  my  little  man," 

The  Spring  with  silvery  accents  said. 

"Oh.  don't  thank  me  for  what  am  I 
'  Without  the  dew  and  summer  rain  ? 

Without  their  aid  I  ne'er  could  quench 

Your  thirst,  mv  little  boy.  again." 
"Oh,  well,  then,'^  said  the  little  boy, 

"III  Kladly  thank  the  Rain  and  Dew." 
"Pray  don't  thank  us;   witho«it  the  Sun 
We  could  not  fill  one  cup  for  you." 

I 

"Then,  Mr.  Sun,  ten  thousand  thanks 

For  all' that  you  have  done  for  me." 
"Stop I"    said  the  SUn,  with  blushing  face; 

"My  little  fellow,  don't  thank  me; 
Tvras  from  the  Ocean's  mighty  shores 

I  drew  the  draught  I  gave  to  thee." 
"O  Ocean,  thanks,  thenr   said  the  boy; 

It  echoed  back,  "Not  unto  me—  — 

"Not  unto  me:   but  unto  Him 

Who  formed  the  depths  in  which  I  lie: 
Go,  give  thy  thanks,  my  little  boy. 

To  Him  who  will  thy  wants  supply." 
The  boy  took  off  his  hat  and  said, 

In  tones  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
"O  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  this  gift; 

Thou  art  the  Giver  of  all  good." 
— Fulion  and  Truebhods  Choice  Readings, 

O  P0WT2R  DIVINE!     O  CHARITYl 

I, 

O  pow'r  di-vine!  O  charity  1  Heav'ns  choicest  blessings 

wait  on  Thee, 
In  Thee  the  source  of  ev'ry  grace. 
In  Thee  the  soothing  balm  ot  peace, 
Celes-tial  gift!    O  hcav'nly  fire. 
That  bums  up  each  corrupt  desire. 
That  made  the  martyrs  smile  at  death. 
And  in  sweet  raptures  yield  their  breath. 

II. 

,  O  come  to  me,  my  bosom  warm. 
And  shield  me  from  surrounding  harm. 
So  may  I,  at  the  parting  hour. 
Rejoice  to  meet  death's  fa-tal  power, 
Mjr  soul  well  fortified  by  Thee, 
Tri'timphant  gains  e-ter-ni-ty. 
By  sweet  attrac-tion  drawn  above. 
Absorbed,  and  lost  in  heav'nly  love. 
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9  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  ? 
1^ Circle  Department 1^ 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION-fOURTH  INSTITUTE 


George  H.  Tapy,  Superintendent  Whitley  County  Schools,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


*'The  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

John  8:32 

^^^O  prevent  waste  is  the  real  purpose 
%^  J  of  organization  and  management. 
Classes  are  organized,  programs 
arc  arranged,  decorous  behavior  is  expected 
all  to  get  the  largest  results  from  what  we 
may  call  the  making  and  conduct  of  the 
school  machine. 

Many  things  enter  into  this  organization. 
Over  some  of  the  material  conditions  the 
teacher  may  assume  that  he  has  but  little 
control  but  looked  upon  in  the  proper  light 
even  the  most  stable  conditions  may  become 
plastic  in  his  hands.  Seats,  for  example 
are  provided  before  the  teacher  is  employed ; 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  pupils,  the  prob- 
lem of  reciting  from  the  study  seat  or  the 
common  recitation  seat,  or  a  slight  readjust- 
ment of  desks,  when  touched  by  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  teacher,  may  change  the  whole 
working  plan  of  the  schocJ. 

In  most  district  schools  in  Indiana  that 
have  been  inherited  from  an  earlier  day  the 
admission  of  light  did  not  enter  into  the 
construction.  Yet  by  taking  thought  for 
the  position,  condition,  and  color  of  shades 
much  discomfort  may  be  avoided. 

In  most  of  these  houses  there  is  no  system 
of  heating  and  ventilating.  Many  houses 
arc  "self-ventilators,"  and  the  average 
stove  is  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
But  the  fire  can  be  kept  at  an  even  temiper- 
aturc;  heat  shields  can  be  utilized;  win- 
dows can  be  lowered  from  above  to  lee- 
ward ;  plain  strips  of  board  may  be  fitted 
underneath  the  lower  sash  allowing  air  to 


enter  upward  between  the  t\^^o  sashes; 
doors  and  windows  may  be  opened  at  re- 
cess; and  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  find 
many  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  heating  and  ventilating. 

The  daily  program  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance.  It  should  provide  for  recita- 
tion, study,  and  play.  To  regard  it  only  as 
a  schedule  of  recitations  is  faulty.  To  save 
time  and  effort  should  be  the  central  idea 
in  its  arrangement.  As  far  as  possible  it 
should  be  arranged  to  place  subjects  that 
appeal  to  the  memory  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  and  work  that  depends  upon  the 
reflective  faculties  in  the  afternoon.  With 
proper  care  taken  year  after  year  no  district 
school  need  have  nwrc  than  five  grades. 

Probably  no  feature  of  the  school  has 
been  subject  of  more  discussion  than  the 
course  of  study.  The  division  of  labor  that 
increases  as  civilization  advances  is  respon- 
sible for  the  clamor  for  the  admission  of  all 
sorts  of  subject  matter  to  the  course.  The 
public  school  is  looked  upon  as  a  training 
school  to  make  farmers,  carpenters,  book- 
keepers, doctors,  teachers.  On  the  other 
hand  teachers  are  quite  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  daily  program  is  over- 
crowded. When  we  realize  that  not  the 
course  but  the  child  is  the  center  of  the 
school ;  that  the  training  of  head,  heart  and 
hand  rather  than  the  learning  of  many 
things  is  its  purpose;  that  training  in  think- 
ing is  fundamental  in  all  activities  of  life; 
that  method  and  not  matter  is  the  big  prob- 
lem before  us;   then  the  questions  of  elim- 
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ination,  substitution,  and  addition  will  be 
more  easily  answered. 

After  all,  the  greatest  influence  in  edu- 
cation is  not  the  subject-matter  taught  nor 
disciplinary  drill  but  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  The  meaning  of  this  term  no  one 
has  had  the  courage  to  place  within  the 
bounds  of  a  definition.  Sanford  Bell  once 
collected  data  from  nearly  a  thousand  men 
and  women  concerning  the  teacher  who  did 
them  the  most  good.  The  returns,  he  says, 
were  full  of  expressions  like  the  following: 
"He  was  my  ideal,  and  I  wanted  to  be  like 
him."  "He  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
character."  "He  understood  people  and 
could  manage  them;  was  masterful  and 
could  do  things."  "He  was  fearless  of 
opinion  in  doing  right."  "She  saw  the 
beauty  in  everything."  "She  taught  me  the 
dignity  of  duty."  "He  set  me  on  fire." 
"She  was  so  quiet,  lady-like  and  self-con- 
trolled." "I  wanted  to  be  the  greatest  and 
best  man  in  the  world." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  more  men  are 
needed  among  the  teachers.  It  seems  to  be 
true  that  women  teachers  are  best  for  the 
period  of  childhood ;  both  sexes  are  equally 
good  between  the  periods  of  nine  and  thir- 
teen ;  men  for  adolescents.  Let  it  be  added 
that  the  influence  of  both  is  neded  for  all 
ages;  and  that  children  will  follow  the  man 
of  power,  ability,  and  masterful  spirit  and 
will  be  inspired  by  the  virtues  of  a  noble 
woman. 

The  democracy  of  the  public  school  fos- 
ters the  co-operative  spirit.  Not  all  district 
teachers  realize  the  advantage  of  the  play- 
ground. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  from  the 
city  teacher's  book  of  pedagogy  is  eliminated 
the  psychology  of  play; — not  play  in  the 
school  room  or  basement  but  play  in  the 
open  field.  The  teacher  who  is  sufficient 
on  the.  play-ground  is  usually  sufficient  in 


the  school-room.    Participation  should  also 
be  the  central  thought  in  decoration. 

The  idea  is  growing  that  the  school  and 
the  community  are  closely  related.  The 
school  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  itself  alone. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  public  opinion 
in  which  the  school  thrives  and  blossoms; 
and  there  is  an  atmosphere  in  a  conununity 
that  takes  away  its  life.  It  is  important  for 
the  teacher  to  feel  that  he  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  atmosphere.  The  right  teach- 
er will  make  himself  felt. 

Inhibition  is  becoming  a  great  word  in 
education.  The  idea  itself  is  as  old  as  the 
race,  for  Spinoza  long  ago  wrote  that  "any- 
thing that  man  can  avoid  under  the  notion  • 
that  it  is  bad  he  may  also  avoid  under  the 
notion  that  something  else  is  good."  In  this 
connection  it  is  in  place  to  suggest  that  as  a 
rule  inhibition  by  substitution  is  better  than 
inhibition  by  negation.  There  is  little  life 
in  basing  all  conduct  upon  the  word  "No." 
I'he  man  who  tells  the  truth  because  a  lie 
is  wicked  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  man 
who  tells  the  truth  because  he  loves  the 
truth. 

The  modem  idea  of  school  as  a  place  of 
pleasure  is  a  sign  of  educational  progress. 
Punishment  once  meant  the  arbitrary  inflic- 
ting of  pain.  Pleasure  and  pain  in  the  last 
analysis  are  the  natural  moral  consequences 
pf  good  and  bad  conduct.  Consequences 
may  be  slow  and  causes  hard  to  find  yet  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  means  that  right- 
eousness is  ultimately  justified  and  wicked- 
ness can  not  be  committed  with  impunity. 
Children,  like  animals  instinctively  seek 
pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  The  idea  for  the 
teacher  is  to  link  these  aims  of  action  with 
right  and  wrong  that  the  pupil's  nervous 
s)^tem  spontaneously  and  habitually  doe^ 
right  and  avoids  wrong. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  ITS  GEOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS 


Charles  f.  Patterson,  Superintendent  Tipton  Schools 


aFTER  Gray's  discovery  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  history  of  American 
exploration  toward  the  Pacific 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  casualty  or 
accident,  and  under  the  wise  direction  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  became  a  matured  feature 
of  the  public  policy.  Jefferson's  interest  in 
the  west  had  two  sources.  It  arose  natur- 
ally from  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  on  what 
was  then  the  Virginia  frontier,  fronting  the 
west,  his  father  being  one  of  the  earliest 
'  settlers  in  the  Charlottesburg  district  of  the 
Piedmont  region.  When  the  frontiersmen 
began  to  cross  the  mountains  into  Ken- 
tucky, Jefferson  had^  entered  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  or  as  governor  of  that  coiAmion- 
wealth,  duty  required  him  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  condition,  hopes,  and  prospects  of 
those  pioneers. 

But  from  another  point  of  view  Jeffer- 
son's interest  in  the  west  was  the  result  of 
the  philosophical  inclination  of  his  mind. 
Restless,  curious,  enthusiastic,  Jefferson 
never  was  able  to  lose  himself  wholly  in 
public  affairs,  but  even  in  the  busiest  sea- 
sons of  official  life  found  time  for  a  wide 
variety  of  scientific  and  philosophical  re-t 
searches.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
which  under  the  eighteenth  century  inter- 
pretation of  that  title,  undertook  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  variety  of  subjects,  gathering 
information  about  geography,  natural  and 
physical  science,  history,  anthropology,  etc 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  coimtry  which  lay  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  great  west,  was  the  land  where- 
in might  be  found  all  the  wonders  which 
imagination  could  conceive.  Its  geography, 
its  peoples,  its  fauna  and  flora,  were  un- 
known; the  vast  stretches  of  territory  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  had  scarcely  been  ex- 
plored at  all  when  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain  placed  the  western  boundary 


of  the  United  States  at  the  river.  To  the 
investigation  of  this  territory,  then,  Jeffer- 
son, determined  to  devote  what  leisure  his 
public  duties  permitted  him,  apparently 
with  the  hope  of  eventually  instituting  sys- 
tematic surveys.  As  early  as  November, 
1782,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after  speaking 
of  the  probability  of  obtaining  some  "big 
bones"  most  earnestly  desired,  he  suggests 
various  inquiries  which  migth  profitably  be 
made:  "Descriptions  of  animals,  vegetables, 
mineral,  or  other  curious  things;  notes  as 
to  the  Indians*  information^  of  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  South  Sea, 
etc.,  will  strike  your  mind  as  worthy  of  be- 
ing communicated.  I  wish  you  had  more ' 
time  to  pay  attention  to  them," 

A  year  later,  in  December,  1783,  while 
sitting  in  the  Confederation  Congress  at  An^ 
napolis,  Jefferson  wrote  to  George  Rogers 
Clark,  again  mentioning  the  "bones,  teeth 
and  tusks  of  the  mammoth,"  which  Clark 
had  promised  to  procure  for  him.  When 
he  wrote  this  letter,  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  was  only  three  months 
old,  and  the  last  of  the  British  troops  had 
just  departed  from  the  Atlantic  coast ;  but 
he  speaks  of  a  plan  already  maturing  to  ex- 
plore the  unknown  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. "I  find,"  says  Jefferson,  "they 
have  subscribed  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
in  England  for  exploring  the  country  from 
the  Mississippi  to  California.  They  pretend 
it  is  only  Co  promote  knowledge.  I  am 
afraid  they  have  thoughts  of  cdonizing  into 
that  quarter.  .Some  of  us  have  been  talking 
here  in  a  feeble  way  of  making  the  attempt 
to  search  that.country.  But  I  doubt  wheth- 
er we  have  enough  of  that  kind  of  spirit  to 
raise  the  money.  How  would  you  like  to 
lead  such  a  party?  Though  I  am  afraid  the 
prospect  is  not  worth  asking  the  question." 

Here  we  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
first  definite  suggestion  of  an  American 
expedition  to  the  Pacific  by  an  overland 
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route,  although,  in  a  way,  the  idea  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  letter  to  his  friend 
Steptoe.  Whether  or  not  the  route  later 
chosen  was  identical  with  that  which  Jef- 
ferson had  in  mind  in  1783,  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  fact  that  California  was  the 
objective  point  suggests  that  he  wished 
George  Rogers  Clark  to  cross  the  country 
by  a  southern  line,  possibly  by  way  of 
Santa  Fe.  This  is  not  at  all  certain,  how- 
ever, for  the  term  California,  under  the 
Spanish  regime,  like  the  name  Florida  in 
the  sixteenth  centuryj  included  much  more 
than  the  settled  region.  Other  points  con- 
cerning the  project  of  1783  are  equally  in 
doubt.  What  influence,  if  any,  did  the  pub- 
lication of  Ledyard's  book  in  this  year  have 
in  stimulating  Jefferson's  interest  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Pacific  coast?  What 
was  the  British  project  which  he  appears  to 
make  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  to 
effort  his  own  countrymen? 

Although  there  is  no  certainty  that  Led- 
yard  had  any  connection  with  Jefferson's 
project  of  1783,  yet  when  the  statesman 
next  approached  the  subject,  three  years 
later,  the  Yankee  adventurer  figures  as  the 
leading  character  in  a  new  project  to  ex- 
plore the  trans-Mississippi  country,  this  time 
starting  from  the  side  of  the  Pacific  and  fol- 
lowing a  northern  course.  Ledyard,  after 
his  failure  to  interest  American  merchants 
in  his  North  Pacific  conunercial  plans,  had 
gone  to  France  where  he  hoped  to  secure 
aid  for  the  consummation  of  his  schemes' 
through  the  intercession  of  Paul  Jones,  who 
had  agreed  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  but 
again  the  adventurer  was  disappointed.  At 
Paris,  however,  he  met  the  American  minis- 
ter ;  and  as  Ledyard  was  now  "panting  for 
some  new  enterprise,"  Jefferson  encouraged 
him  in  the  following  plan,  a  plan  which 
Ledyard  already  seems  to  have  evolved: 
"To  go  by  land  to  Kamschatka,  cross  in 
some  of  the  Russian  vessels  to  Nootka 
Sound,  fall  down  into  the  latitude  of  the 
Missouri,  and  penetrate  to  and  through 
that  to  the  United  States."  Ledyard 
was  "dying"  as  he  wrote,  "to  be  on  the 


back  of  the  American  states,  after  having 
come  from  or  penetrated  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  There  is  an  extensive  field  for 
the  acquirement  of  honest  fame.  A 
blush  of  generous  regret  sits  on  my  cheek 
when  I  hear  of  any  discovery  there  which  I 
have  had  no  part  in,  and  particularly  at  this 
auspicious  period.  Thfe  American  Revolu- 
tion invites  to  a  thorough  discovery  of  the 
continent,  let  a  native  explore  its  resources 
and  boundaries.  It  is  my  wish  to  be  the 
man." 

After  the  Siberian  plan  had  been  well 
matured  and  Jefferson  had  applied  for  pass- 
ports through  Russia,  Ledyard  received  an 
invitation  from  an  English  gentleman  to  go 
to  London,  and  on  reaching  there  was  of- 
fered free  passage  to  any  part  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  on  a  ship  about  to 
sail  thither.  It  was  exactly  the  chance  he 
wanted,  and  Ledyard  embarked  with  his 
two  great  dogs  and  his  Indian  pipe  and 
hatchet,  which  constituted  the  entire  uotfit 
for  the  journey,  and  was  enjoying  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  actually  under  way,  when  the 
ship  was  overhauled  and  brought  back  by 
order  of  the  government.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  Ledyard  turned  to  the  plan  for  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  Siberia.  He  raised  a 
subscription  for  the  project  in  London,  and 
took  ship  to  the  continent  to  begin  the  over- 
land journey. 

He  traveled  on  foot  through  Sweden, 
Lapland  and  Finland  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  winter  of  178O-1787;  secured  his  pass- 
port after  a  long  wait;  and  on  the  first  of 
June  set  oiit  for  the  far  northeast,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Scotch  physician  who  was  trav- 
eling under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. On  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
Ledyard  and  his  companion  arrived  at 
Yakutsk,  where  they  met  the  Englishman, 
Billings,  a  man  who  had  been  a  companion 
of  Cook,  and  who  was  now  in  the  Russian 
service  and  planning  an  expedition  of  dis- 
covery to  the  American  coast.  Ledyard 
hoped  to  secure  passage  with  hinv,  and  went 
to  Irkutsk  to  await  the  end  of  the  prepara- 
tions ;  but  at  that  place  he  was  arrested  by 
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order  of  the  empress  and  carried  back  across 
Siberia,  being  "conveyed  day  and  night, 
without  even  stopping,  till  they  reached 
Poland,  where  he  was  set  down  and  left  to 
himself."  He  made  his  way  back  to  Lon- 
don, arriving  there  in  May,  1788,  "disap- 
pointed, ragged,  penniless."  Soon  after 
this  he  was  engaged*  by  the  African  Asso- 
ciation in  London  to  search  for  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  He  undertook  this  expedition, 
but  died  very  suddenly  at  Cairo  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 788,  a  few  days  after  writing  an  en- 
thusiastic letter  regarding  his  trip  to  his 
friend,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  the  United  States,  by  this  time,  inter- 
est in  the  trans-Mississippi  country  was  be- 
ing widespread,  and  in  the  spring  of  1790 
Captain  John  Armstrong,  of  Louisville,  set 
out  to  cross  the  continent  alone  by  way  of 
the  Missouri.  The  journey  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Knox,  Wash- 
ington's secretary  of  war,  who  acted 
through  General  Hanner  and  Grovernor  St. 
Clair,  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Arm- 
strong, however,  proceded  only  a  short  dis- 
tance above  St.  Louis,  when  he  was  turned 
back  by  reports  of  disturbances  among  the 
Indians. 

Two  years  later  Thomas  Jefferson,  al- 
ready twice  balked  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
an  exploring  expedition,  became  sponsor  for 
a  third  project  of  the  same  kind.  This  time 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  An- 
dre Michaux,  a  renowned  French  botanist. 
Having  spent  several  years  in  the  United 
States,  pursuing  his  scientific  researches, 
sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  of  settle- 
ment, Michaux,  in  1792,  proposed  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pacific  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Jef- 
ferson at  once  took  the  matter  up,  giving  it 
his  hearty  support,  and  becoming  responsi- 
ble to  some  extent  for  its  execution.  Act- 
ing for  the  society,  he  instructed  the  scien- 
tist to  proceed  to  Kaskaskia,  and  from  there 
cross  over  to  the  Missouri,  striking  the  riv- 
er above  the  settlements  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  being  stopped.  He  was  then  to  ascend 
the  Missouri,  by  the  branch  extending  most 


directly  toward  the  Pacific  "It  would 
seem  by  the  latest  maps,"  says  Jefferson,  "as 
if  a  river  called  Oregon,  interlocked  with 
the  Missouri,"  but  the  statesman  recognized 
the  unreliable  character  of  these  maps,  and 
left  the  explorer  to  select  his  own  route 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  The 
plan  was  elaborated  with  Jefferson's  cus- 
tomary thoroughness,  and  considering  the 
energj^  skill  and  experience  of  Michaux, 
had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  But  now  be- 
gan that  interesting  episode  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  the  French  minis- 
ter. Genet,  who  came  to  America  in  the 
spring  of  1793  with  a  carefully  laid  plan  to 
conquer  Spanish  Louisiana,  by  hurling  a 
force  of  Kentucky  riflemen  against  New 
Orleans.  George  Rogers  Clark  was  made 
the  military  head  of  this  enterprise  in  the 
west,  receiving  a  commission  from  the 
French  government  for  the  purpose;  and 
Michaux,  who  was  ready  to  start  on  this 
overland  trip,  was  employed  as  a  sort  of 
special  agent  of  the  minister  to  Clark  and 
the  Kentuckians.  This  occupied  Michaux's 
time  for  a  number  of  months,  and  with  the 
events  of  1794,  which  brought  Genet's  mis- 
sion to  such  a  sudden  termination,  the  ex- 
ploring expedition  was  also  abandoned. 

In  spite  of  these  repeated  failures  to  carry 
out  his  project  of  exploration,  Jefferson 
held  to  it ;  and  finally,  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent, his  opportunity  came.  France  did  not 
gain  Louisiana  in  1793,  as  Genet  had  hoped, 
but,  seven  years  later.  Napoleon,  anxious 
to  build  up  a  colonial  empire  in  the  New 
World,  forced  Spain  to  rctrocede  the  coun- 
try to  his  government  The  news  of  this 
transaction  created  great  alarm  in  the 
United  States.  "Perhaps,"  says  Jefferson, 
in  April,  1802,  "nothing  since  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  has  produced  more  uneasy 
sensations  throughout  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion." 

To  this  prospective  change  of  neighbors 
at  the  nK>uth  of  the  Mississippi  was  soon 
added  the  farther  disquieting  fact  that  the 
Spanish  intendant  at  New  Orleans  had 
practically  closed  the  river  to  Americans  by 
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denying  the  right  of  deposit  guaranteed  to 
the  United  States  by  treaty.  Alarm  now 
gave  place  to  indignation  and  a  desire  for 
war,  espedally  throughout  the  west.  Jef- 
ferson sought  to  allay  the  passions  of  the 
people,  believing  that  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  Europe  was  close  at  hand,  and  that 
It  would  be  practicable  to  secure  American 
rights  by  peaceful  negotiation  with  France. 
His  plan  was  to  buy  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas,  if  possible.  How  he  succeded  is 
well  known  to  all  students  of  history. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
President  Jefferson  made  his  recommenda- 
tion to  carry  out  his  pet  project  of  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  be  sent  by  the  line  of 
the  Missouri  river,  and  then  by  the  most 
available  route  to  the  Pacific  This  trip 
was  proposed  and  outlined  in  a  confidential 
message  to  congress,  January  18,  1803. 

In  order  to  "cover  the  undertaking  from 
notice,  and  prevent  the  obstructions  which 
interested  individuals  might  otherwise  pre- 
viously prepare  in  its  way,"  Jefferson  sug- 
gested the  appropriation  of  $2,500  mtrely 
"for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  external 
commerce  of  the  United  States,"  which,  it 
was  understood  would  give  him  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  send  the  expedition.  Con- 
gress passed  the  bill  and  preparations  were 
at  once  begun  for  sending  out  the  party. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  oft  repeated  state- 
ments that  Lewis  and  Clark  were  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  lands  we 
had  bought. 

Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  was  at  the 
timie  private  secretary  to  President  Jeffer- 
son. He  was  a  Virginian  in  whom  the 
President  had  long  manifested  a  deep  in- 
terest because  of  his  engaging  personality*, 
enthusiastic  nature,  and  exceptional  talents. 
When  the  Michaux  project  was  about  to 
be  launched,  Lewis  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  it,  but  then  being  a  youth  of: 
only  eighteen  the  request  was  denied.  Now 
he  was  a  mature  man  of  twenty-eight,  sea- 
soned by  experience  in  camp  and  forest, 
with  special  interests  and  qualifications  fit- 
ting hira  for  such  service.     Here  is  the 


President's  estimiation  of  him,  "of  courage 
undaunted,  possessing  a  firmness  and  per- 
severance of  purpose  which  nothing  could 
divert  from  its  direction;  careful  as  a 
father  of  those  committed  to  his  charge,  yet 
steady  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline ;  intimate  with  the  Indian  character, 
customs  and  principles;  habituated  to  the 
hunting  life ;  guarded  by  exact  observations 
of  the  vegetables  and  animals  of  his  own 
country,  against  losing  time  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  objects  already  posessed ;  honest,  dis- 
interested, liberal,  of  sound  understanding, 
and  a  fidelity  to  truth  so  scrupulous  that 
whatever  he  should  report  would  be  as  cer- 
tain as  if  seen  by  ourselves.** 

At  Lewis's  suggestion  it  was  decided  to 
associate  with  him  another  officer,  equal  in 
command,  in  order  that  the  party  might  be 
prepared  mcst  effectually  to  operate  in  two 
divisions  if  on  occasions  this  should  be 
found  necessary  or  expedient.  Jefferson 
permitted  Captain  Lewis  to  choose  his  com- 
panion and  the  choice  fell  on  William 
Clark.  Like  Lewis,  he  was  an  army  officer, 
who  had  seen  much  hard  service  in  the  canv- 
paigns  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  had 
traveled  widely  through  the  west,  crossing 
the  Mississippi  on  several  occasions.  In 
every  respect  he  was  admirably  qualified  to 
share  withLewis  the  responsibilities  and  la- 
bors of  the  exploring  venture,  and  on  per- 
sonal grounds  the  selection  was  a  most  hap- 
py one.  Throughout  all  the  trying  experi- 
ences of  the  three  years  during  which  they 
were  united,  their  respect  and  friendship 
for  each  other  but  deepened  and  strengthen- 
ed— a  record  far  from  common  among  ex- 
ploring parties. 

About  mid-summer,  1803,  Lewis  set  out 
from  Washington.  At  Pittsburg  he  was 
delayed  for  several  weeks  by  the  delinquen- 
cy of  a  boat-builder,  but  began  the  descent 
of  the  Ohio  on  the  last  day  of  August.  He 
enlisted  recruits  at  the  several  military  sta- 
tions along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The 
party  contained,  when  complete,  including 
the  two  captains,  sergeants,  privates,  interp- 
reters, an  Indian  woman,  Sacajawea,  and 
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Clark's  negro,  York,  a  total  of  thirty-two 
persons.  Sixteen  others,  seven  soldiers  and 
nine  voyageurs,  were  employed  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  as  far  as  the  Mandan 
villages. 

After  a  winter  spent  in  camp  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  party 
started  in  its  ascent  of  the  Missouri  on  May 
14,  1804.  The  undertaking  was  recog- 
nized as  a  notable  one,  fraught  with  dan- 
gers and  difficulty  to  all  concerned  in  it, 
but  likely  to  confer  new  honors  upon  the 
nation. 

On  the  25th  of  May  they  passed  La 
Charette,  a  little  village  of  seven  houses, 
near  which  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone 
dwelt  in  his  woodland  home,  on  the  very 
border  of  western  civilization.  For  some 
days  yet  they  occasionally  met  traders, 
bringing  down  boatloads  of  furs  from  the 
Kansas,  the  Platte  and  the  Sioux.  At 
Council  Blufis,  so  named  by  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  party,  a  great  conference  was  held 
with  several  Indian  tribes.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  when  passing  the  present  site  of 
Sioux  City,  the  expedition  sustained  its  only 
loss  by  death  in  the  person  of  Sergeant 
Charles  Floyd. 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  advance  party 
reached  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  which 
•  were  passed  in  safety ;  on  the  25th  they  ar- 
rived at  the  three  forks;  and  after  a  month 
spent  in  ascending  the  turbulent  Jefferson 
branch,  they  finally  entered  the  mountains 
where  it  has  its  source  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust. The  Shoshone  Indians,  parties  of 
which  were  found  in  the  vicinity,  were  able 
to  supply  the  expedition  with  horses  for  the 
difficult  journey  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Columbia  system,  which  they  reached 
by  following  the  Lolo  trail  to  the  Clear- 
water. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  having  provided 

themselves  once  more  with  boats,  the  party 

began  the  triumphant  voyage  to  the  Pacific 

Their  course  was  from  the  Clearwater  to 

the  Snake,  by  the  Snake  to  the  main  Colum- 

hi&i^then  past  the  Dalles  and  the  Cascades 

er.    It  was  the  7th  of  November, 

explorers   tell   us,  when,  with 

hich  it  would  be  impossible  to 


describe,  they  first  beheld  the  waves  of  the 
long-sought  western  ocean  '*the  object  of 
all  our  labors,  the  reward  of  all  our  anxie- 
ties." 

Their  supplies  were  exhausted,  their 
clothing  in  tatters,  and  little  remained  of 
the  goods  brought  out  for  trade.  The  first 
necessity  was  shelter.  This  was  prepared 
by  the  end  of  December  at  a  spot  near 
Young's  Bay,  a  few  nriles  from  the  present 
site  of  Astoria,  and  the  structure  there 
erected  was  called  Fort  Clatsop,  from  the 
neighboring  tribe  of  Indians. 

There,  in  the  most  humid  section  of  the 
Oregon  coast,  and  away  from  the  haimts  of 
game,  they  spent  a  most  disagreeable  win- 
ter. All  remained  in  good  health,  however, 
and  at  last  the  period  of  imprisonment  was 
over.  Long  before  the  snow  had  disap- 
peared from  the  mountains  crossed  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  the  party  left  its  camp 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  its  condition  by 
moving  inland.  They  distributed  writ- 
ten statements  among  the  Indians  that 
the  dauntless  Americans  had  achieved . 
the  task  of  crossing  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific.  These  notices  would  pre- 
serve a  record  of  the  work  in  the  event  the 
party  should  be  lost  on  the  return.  But  no 
such  accident  befell  them,  and  exactly  six 
months  from  the  time  of  breaking  camp  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
1806,  the  entire  party  entered  St.  Louis. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  has 
passed  into  history.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  significance  of  the  work 
achieved.  In  the  first  place,  a  practical 
way  had  been  opened  across  the  continent. 
By  traversing  the  main  stream  and  branches 
of  the  Columbia,  the  explorers  established 
for  the  government  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
valley  of  the  river,  whose  port  had  been  dis- 
covered by  an  American  thirteen  years  be- 
fore. In  short,  Lewis  and  Clark,  with 
their  little  band  of  westerners,  were  the 
pioneers  of  a  mighty  nnovement,  which 
eventually  was  to  carry  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  young  republic  across  the 
continent,  and  give  our  nation  a  frontage 
on  the  Pacific  shores  similar  to  that  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  ^  j 
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THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE 

Symposium. 


STA.TE     SUPERINTENDENT     F.     A.     COTTON, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  one  great  purpose  of  the  county  in- 
stitute IS  to  improve  the  work  in  the  schools 
through  better  teaching.  While  the  means 
toward  this  large  end  have  varied,  and  still 
vary,  there  is  and  always  has  been  an  hon- 
est effort  in  the  right  direction.  Any  work 
that  has  given  teachers  higher  ideals  of  life 
and  made  them  better|men  and  women  has 
made  them  better  teachers.  Anything  that 
has  served  to  exalt  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing and  has  brought  larger  professional  zeal 
has  been  of  value  to  eduaition.  Anything 
in  the  institute  that  has  suggested  practical 
solutions  for  ever>'day  problems  has  been 
helpful.  Every  pedagogical  principle  that 
has  been  made  clear  has  made  the  work 
more  intelligible.  Every  earnest,  sincere 
teacher  who  has  attended  these  meetings 
has  by  his  very  presence  helped  the  calling. 
These  things  the  institute  has  tried  to  ac- 
complish and  each  year  has  made  some  im- 
provement. 

For  the  past  few  years  superintendents 
and  instructors  all  over  the  state  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  how  to  mfake  the  institute 
better.  And  there  has  ben  marked  improve- 
ment in  many  directions.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  of  the  work  in  music.  Somfething 
definite  was  attempted  in  this  department, 
namely,  to  have  the  teachers  hear  and  help 
sing  some  of  the  world's  masterpieces.  The 
music  work  in  many  institutes  has  been  dig- 
nified with  regular  instructors,  has  been 
given  definite  periods  on  the  programs,  and 
has  not  been  crowded  out  by  other  interests. 
The  leading  singers  in  the  community  have 
been  enlisted,  and,  by  devoting  a  little  time 
of  each  music  period,  and  a  half  hour  or  an 
hour  at  the  close  of  the  regular  work  each 
day,  the  teachers  in  many  comtmunities  have 
learned  to  sing  and  have  enjoyed  some 
of  the  greatest  choruses  ever  written. 
They  have  come  to  understand  that 
it    is    just    as    imfportant    to    study    and 


read  the  masterpieces  in  literature.  For  a 
number  of  years  we  drifted  more  and  more 
toward  the  entertainment  idea,  **and  that 
often  of  a  trivial  character,  rather  than  to 
give  instruction  of  real  value."  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  large  purpose  of 
the  institute  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
this  way,  and  here  again,  there  has  been 
improvement.  The  work  of  the  instructors 
while  more  cultural  and  inspirational  is  at 
the  same  time  more  practical  each  year. 
Without  doubt  we  are  nKaking  progress. 
The  institutes  as  a  whole  are  much  better 
now  than  ever  before. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

I.  The  institute  work  should  always 
reinforce  county  supervision  and  the  town- 
ship institute  work  more  than  at  present,  so 
as  to  bring  about  better  teaching.  The 
length  of  term  of  county  superintendent 
being  four  years,  shoidd  suggest  a  basis  for 
a  plan  of  work.  The  whole  round  of  school 
work  should  receive  a  thorough  overhauling 
and  consideration  at  least  every  four  years. 
Since  four  years  is  also  the  average  life  of 
the  teacher,  some  such  plan  as  follows  may 
be  found  helpful: 

a.  The  county  superintendent  may  ar- 
range the  subjects  with  which  teachers  deal 
under  two  groups  with  four  subjects  in 
each : 

(i)  Purely  academic:  Language, 
Mathemiatics,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Histdry. 
(2)  Professional  and  culture  sub- 
jects: Psychology,  Pedagogy, 
Literature,  Art. 

For  example,  the  county  superintendent 
may  say  that  during  his  four  years  as  su- 
perintendent he  will  systematically  empha- 
size this  full  round  of  work.  His  scheme 
might  run  this  way: 

First  year — Language  and  Psjxhology. 

Second  year — ^Mathematics  and  Peda- 
gogy. 
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Third  year — Natural  Science  and  Liter- 
ature. 

Fourth  year — History  and  Art. 

In  his  first  year  he  is  going  to  place  spe- 
cial stress  as  a  superintendent  on  Language, 
including  the  Art  and  Science  phases.  He 
will  provide  a  strong  institute  instructor 
on  Language ;  one  who  can  pitch  the  prob- 
lem and  dip  the  teacher  in  the  work  which 
is  to  receive  special  stress.  In  connection 
with  the  Language  Instructor,  some  one 
who  can  present  Psychology  in  a  helpful 
way  would  be  a  good  colleague. 

In  his  second  year  he  is  going  to  put  spe- 
cial stress  on  Mathematics,  so  he  will  pro- 
vide his  institute  instructors  accordingly, 
and  so  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  he  can 
carry  out  his  plan. 

The  method  would  call  for  a  more  care- 
ful planning  of  the  work  by  the  county 
superintendent,  and  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  program  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
stnictors  before  the  institute  begins. 

2.  In  many  counties  in  the  state  there 
are  large  numbers  of  high  school  teachers, 
primary  teachers,  intermediate  teachers,  and 
teachers  of  all  grades  in  the  rural  schools, 
in  the  county  institutes.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  institute  as  usually  organized  to  give 
work  to  all  of  them  that  can  be  used  in  the 
actual  work  done  by  each.  The  high  school 
teachers  will  not  be  interested  in  primary 
work  and  vice  versa.  To  make  the  insti- 
tute interesting  under  our  present  plan  it  is 
necessary  to  have  our  instructors  to  discuss 
general  educational  topics.  These  should 
be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  all  the  teach- 
ers, but  there  should  also  be  something  giv- 
en during  the  week  that  will  apply  to  the 
actual  school  room  work  of  each  teacher  in 
the  county. 

Several  of  the  larger  counties  in  the  state 
have  tried  the  "Departmental  Institute" 
plan  with  splendid  results. 


JOHN   R.  CARR,  SUPERINTENDENT  MARION 
COUNTY^  INDIANAPOLIS^  IND. 

The  County  Teachers'  Institute  in  In- 
diana remains  practically  unchanged  from 


what  it  was  at  its  origin.  Surely  it  did  not 
leap  into  existence  fully  developed  and  per- 
fected. On  the  contrary  it  is  full  of  de- 
fects, and  if  it  were  not  for  an  indifferent 
legislature  that  has  control  of  it,  it  would 
long  ago  have  abolished  itself  or  have  made 
radical  reforms. 

But  since  all  genuine  criticism  begins  by 
the  understanding:  and  appreciation  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  subject,  let  us  mention 
briefly  the  merits  of  the  county  institute. 

It  is  no  doubt  of  value  in  that  it  brings 
teachers  together,  thus  giving  them  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  pedagogical  ideas  and 
experiences.  Teachers  are  for  the  most 
part  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work  out 
of  sch6ol  hours  as  ^vell  as  in  school  hours. 
They,  therefore,  when  in  each  other's  com- 
pany engage  in  "shop"  talk  and  obtain  most 
valuable  suggestions  from  each  other. 

Another  benefit  derived  from  such  a  con- 
vention is  that  it  brings  the  teachers  in  con- 
tact with  instructors  who  are  their  intel- 
lectual superiors.  This  is  an  inspiration  to 
the  teachers.  No  doubt  many  of  the  lec- 
tures delivered  on  such  occasions  have  giv- 
en teachers  a  new  point  of  view,  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  subject^  discussed,  and 
higher  ideals.  No  one  can  listen  to  a  speak- 
er who  has  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  no 
matter  how  l-ttlr.  undcrs;cod  or  impractical 
his  addr'iss.  without  being  stimulated  to 
improve  his  own  mind. 

Teachers'  conventions,  no  doubt,  have 
other  beneficient  results.  Now  and  then 
something  will  be  said  by  the  instructors 
that  will  be  of  practical  value  to  the  teacher 
in  the  school  room. 

The  institutes  give  the  superintendent 
an  opportunity  to  make  known  to  his  teach- 
ers any  new  plans  he  may  have  for  the  year, 
to  explain  the  changes  in  the  course  of 
study,  to  met  with  the  inexperienced  teach- 
ers to  give  them  valuable  directions. 

But  is  the  county  institute  worth  while  if 
it  does  only  these  things?  Is  it  worth  all 
the  money,  time,  and  inconvenience  it 
costs  the  teachers?     Cannot  these  results 
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and  many  more  be  brought  in  some  other 
way? 

The  most  noteworthy  tendency  of  such 
meetings  has  been  the  custom  of  engaging 
college  presidents  or  professors  to  lecture 
who,  perhaps,  have  never  taught  in  rural 
schools,  who  have  not  even  been  educated 
in  them,  who  ftecessarily  spend  all  their 
time  except  the  short  week  of  institute  in 
thinking  only  of  the  problems  of  In'gher 
education  or  similar  subjects.  Th2  average 
instructor  lays  down  methods  excellent  for 
bis  equals  but  of  no  earthly  practical  use  to 
the  rural  school  teacher  who  is  an  average 
man  or  woman  with  an  average  school. 

The  problem  of  the  common  school  is 
how  to  best  teach  the  fundamentals  of  cul- 
ture, to  transform  the  school  room  peopled 
with  little  citizens  representing  many  di- 
verse conditions  of  wealth  and  birth  into  a 
pniniature  nation  in  which  there  is  to  be  a 
proper  spirit,  a  careful  regard  on  the  part 
of  each  pupil  of  his  neighbors'  rights,  and 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  debt  he  owes 
to  the  school  as  a  whole.  All  this  is  to  be 
done  to  the  end  that  these  little  citizens 
may  become  better  mature  American  citi- 
zens and  that  society  in  general  be  im- 
proved because  of  our  public  schools.  It  is 
of  great  importance,  too,  that  the  teacher 
be  made  to  realize  that  hers  is  the  greatest 
calling  in  the  world  and  that  she,  therefore, 
should  renc^v  her  efforts  to  bring  better  re- 
sults and  to  increase  constantly  her  capa- 
bility. 

If  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the 
function  of  the  county  institute,  certainly 
mere  exhibitions  of  mental  gymnastics  on 
the  part  of  men  who  cannot  possibly  be  in 
dose  touch  with  the  common  schools,  or 
the  airing  of  the  latest  method  by  some 
pedagogical  speculator  is  not  demanded. 
These  no  doubt  have  their  place  but  not  in 
the  short  program  of  the  institute. 

Let  the  instruction  in  the  institute  first 
of  all  be  departmental^*  For  example,  ex- 
pert primary  teachers  should  in  simple  lan- 
guage and  in  a  practical  and  suggestive 
manner  discuss  the  things  tliat  are  pertinent 


to  teaching  in  the  lowest  grades.  The  audi- 
tors who  are  themselves  probable  experts  in 
one  line  or  another  should  be  free  to  ex- 
press their  opinions,  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  and  give  each  other  the  benefits 
of  their  knowledge  and  experiences.  The 
middle-grade  or  district,  or  high  school 
teachers  should  likewise  "come  and  reason 
together"  with  the  assistance  of  an  instruc- 
tor who  has  made  the  prdblems  undei'  dis- 
cussion a  special  study.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  these  meetings  be  held  continuously  for 
a  week.  This  cramming,  monotonous  pro- 
cess violates  every  pedagogical  principle. 
They  may  be  held  at  intervals  during  the 
school  year  as  convenience  and  need  may 
indicate. 

The  county  institute  as  it  now  exists  is  a 
sur\aval  of  the  days  when  normal  schools 
were  practically  unknown.  Now,  that  in 
every  part  of  the  state  colleges  and  normal 
schools  of  good  repute  are  to  be  found 
which  the  new  laws  require  intending 
teachers  to  attend,  that  educational  maga- 
zines keep  teachers  adequately  informed  on 
all  that  is  new  in  education,  and  that  cen- 
tralized schools  where  specialists  for  the 
different  grades  are  employed  (have  largely 
supplanted  the  district  school)  one  wonders 
if  the  traditional  county  institute  has  not 
outlived  its  usefulness.  Certainly  it  is  not 
performing  a  very  important  educational 
function  when  it  is  used  as  an  opportunity 
for  giving  expression  to  untried  theories  by 
men  who,  posing  as  reformers,  are  always 
seeking  something  new,  or  when  it  takes 
the  time,  patience,  and  money  of  over- 
worked and  underpaid  teachers  and  gives  in 
exchange  almanac  jokes  or  meaningless 
generalities. 


PRESmENT  HORACE  ELLIS^  VINCENKES  UN*' 
rVERSITY 

The  Indiana  Institute  is  the  best  in 
America,  and  for  three  reasons,  towit:  The 
excellence  of  the  instruction  given;  the 
sympathetic  hearing  lent;  the  generous 
maintenance  provided  by  the  state.  Never- 
theless, this  splendid  pedagogical  agency — 
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the  Institute — is  not  yet  god  enough  for 
Indiana,  if  our  commonwealth  shall  con- 
tinue to  lead,  as  she  has  done  in  the  past,  in 
the  educational  advance.  Two  obstacles, 
at  least,  obtrude:  First,  the  inability  of 
teachers  to  carry  from  the  institute  a  defi- 
nite, well-organized  addition  to  their  peda- 
gogical assets;  something  upon  which  they 
may  confidently  rely  when  the  exigencies 
of  actual  teaching  arise;  not  devices,  but 
fundamentals — in  methods  of  instruction, 
of  dicipline,  of  management.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  the  majority  of  teachers 
touch  only  the  high  places  in  a  series  of  in- 
stitute lectures — receiving  a  meager  stock 
of  unrelated  pedagogical  facts  (good  enough 
in  themselves)  which  are  lost  as  speedily  as 
they  were  amassed.  Second,  the  small 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  county  in- 
stitute. My  remedy  for  the  first  defect: 
Instructors  should  furnish  superintendents 
detailed  outlines  of  the  work  they  propose 
to  give.  Superintendents  should,  in  turn, 
print  these  outlines  in  booklet  fomv--c«e 
for  each  teacher.  The  teacher,  then,  couldb 
easily  follow  the  lecutres,  and  should  be 
held  accountable  for  the  contents  of  the 
syllabi.  As  to  the  second  defect;  double 
the  time  devoted  at  present  to  county  insti- 
tute, even  at  the  expense,  if  necessity  re- 
quire, of  the  township  institute;  for  it  is  at 
larger  annual  gathering  that  the  heart  is 
steeled,  the  brain  poised,  the  eye  becalmed. 


J.  F.  H/MNES,  SUPERINTENDENT  HAMILTON 
COUNTY^  NOBLESVILLE^  IND. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  that  helps  to 
bring  success  and  happiness  to  any  individ- 
ual is  the  ability  to  mingle  with  one*s  fel- 
lows. There  are  teachers  in  attendance  at 
every  institute,  and  their  number  is  not 
always  small,  who  have  never  learned  how 
to  become  acquainted  with  other  people.  It 
seeniB  to  embarrass  them  to  say  a  simple 
"good  morning."  They  do  not  know  how 
to  give  an  introduction  nor  to  receive  one. 
When  introduced  to  a  stranger  they  do  not 
know  what  to  say  and  leave  his  presence  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of 
the   power   to   be   sociable   these   teachers 


spend  a  miserable  week  at  institute,  and 
often  when  the  week  closes  have  increased 
their  acquaintance  by  only  two  or  three. 
If  a  social  is  held  one  evening,  they  are  wall 
flowers,  or  perhaps  do  not  attend  at  all. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  a  teacher  should 
know  how  to  meet  people,  should  know 
how  to  be  companionable,  should  know 
some  of  the  common  every-day  affairs  of 
life  that  are  of  interest  to  everyone,  and 
should  be  able  to  be  at  ease  in  the  presence 
of  others.  Our  children  in  the  public 
schools  need  for  teachers  men  and  women 
who  know  how  to  act  and  how  to  do  more 
than  they  need  teachers  who  know  the 
"common  branches'*  and  lack  cultivation 
and  refinement. 

Instead  of  so  much  educational  psycholo- 
gy and  pedagogj'  which  so  often  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  and  instead  of  so  much  English 
literature  that  is  charming  to  the  listener 
but  will  never  help  the  poor  teacher  teach. 
Reading  any  better  definite  instruction  con- 
cerning some  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
would  be  much  more  valuable.  How  to 
appear  before  the  school,  how  to  talk  to 
parents  and  pupils,  how  to  stand,  how  to 
walk,  and  all  those  things  that  go  to  make 
up  personality  should  receive  minute  atten- 
tion for  it  IS  there  the  teacher  fails  rather 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  So  much 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  county  insti- 
tutes has  been  in  the  air ;  let  it  come  down 
to  earth  but  still  point  the  way  to  Heaven. 


ELLIS    H.    DRAKE,    SUPERINTENDENT    ELK- 
HART SCHOOLS 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  under  present  con- 
ditions to  adapt  any  one  plan  of  conducting 
the  county  institute  to  the  interests  of  all. 
In  as  much  as  the  needs  of  teachers  from 
township,  town  and  city  are  so  varied  the 
sectional  plan  would  seem  best — ^part  of 
the  time  to  be  given  to  topics  of  general 
pedagogical  or  cultural  value  and  part  to 
sectional  meetings  that  would  reach  these 
different  needs.  B^t  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  instructors  for  thb  plan  would 
entail  too  great  expense. 

The  institute  should  be  planned  to  meet 
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in  so  far  as  possible  the  needs  of  at  least 
four  classes  of  teachers — township  teachers 
who  have  all  grades  to  teach;  primary 
teachers  of  town,  city  and  centralized  rural 
schools;  grammar  grade  teachers  of  town, 
cit>*,  and  centralized  rural  schools;  and 
high  school  teachers. 

A  number  of  superintendents  have 
adopted  a  general  scheme  which  is  to  be 
commended.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  adapted 
to  present  conditions  as  any.  The  plan  is 
carried  oiit  as  follows: 

Two  lines  of  lectures  are  given  through- 
out the  week,  one  on  pedagogical  topics 
general  and  special,  the  other  on  subjects 
allied  or  of  cultural  nature — the  one  a 
scries  of  talks  on  school  subjects  and  work, 
the  other  a  series  of  lectures.  Two  ^videly 
known  educators  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Occasional  talks  on  special  subjects 
are  given  by  the  regular  lecturers  or  others. 
A  competent  instructor  in  music  is  em- 
ployed to  conduct  the  singing  of  the  insti- 
tute and  to  give  daily  talks  on  the  teaching 
of  music.  Some  times  she  trains  a  chorus 
of  teachers  during  the  week  and  gives  a  con- 
cert at  the  close.  The  sessions  are  all  of 
moderate  length.  Two  prominent  speakers 
are  employed  each  to  give  one  evening  lec- 
ture of  general  interest  to  both  teachers 
and  public.  No  special  interests  either  ed- 
ucational or  commercial  find  a  place  on  the 
program.  Adjoining  rooms,  personal  inter- 
views at  intermissions  and  after  sessions 
suffice  for  all  such  purposes.  The  city  en- 
tertaining the  institute  is  canvassed  for  the 
s«n]e  of  tickets  admitting  to  all  sessions  of 
the  institute,  evening  lectures  and  entertain- 
ment. The  fund  thus  derived  together  with 
the  legal  allowance  and  the  dues  of  teach- 
ers furnish  ample  means  for  defraying  ex- 
penses. 

The  critidsm  of  the  most  interested 
among  teachers  is  a  pretty  good  indication 
as  to  the  success  of  an  institute.  When  they 
feel  that  the  instructors  employed  are  worth 
hearing,  in  other  words  when  they  get 
value  received,  teachers  attend  uncomplain- 
ingly and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of- 


fered for  advancement  in  their  profession. 
The  success  of  the  institute  depends  then 
upon  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Un- 
less good  instructors  are  secured  the  result 
is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  Such  material  is 
not  always  easy  to  get.  Many  superintend- 
ents insure  against  such  a  contingency  by 
engaging  their  instructors  one,  two  and 
even  three  years  in  advance.  Scholarly 
men  and  women  who  have  a  message,  who 
have  power  to  uplift,  enthuse  and  inspire, 
who  believe  in  the  dignity  of  teaching  and 
in  the  joy  of  ser\'ice,  who  believe  in  boys 
and  girls  and  have  the  real  desire  to  help 
the  teachers  of  these  boys  and  girls — these 
arc  the  instructors  who  enable  teachers  to 
go  from  the  institute  with  something  of 
value,  and  inspiration  that  is  a  light  to 
their  pathway  through  all  the  year. 


W.     R.     CURTIS,     SUPERINTENDENT     LAKE 
COUNTY,  CROWN  POINT,  IND. 

The  avowed  purpose,  I  believe,  of  nearly 
all  of  the  county  institute  work  in  Indiana 
at  the  present  time  is  to  inspire  teachers 
rather  than  to  instruct  them.  This  is  quite 
as  it  should  be,  no  doubt,  but  when  we 
speak  of  inspiration  we  need  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  cycle  of  inspiration  just  as 
there  is  a  cycle  of  ideation,  and  that  the 
final  stage  of  this  cycle  is  a  dynamic  result, 
that  is,  inspiration  is  not  complete  in  any 
individual  unless  he  does  something  as  a  re- 
sult of  it. 

I  believe  we  are  too  prone  to  measure  the 
value  of  our  county  institute  work  in  terms 
of  the  apparent  interest  of  teachers  rather 
than  according  to  observed  results  in  our 
schools.  We  say  "So-an-so  is  an  excellent 
instructor,  for  the  teachers*  were  delighted 
and  commented  most  favorably  upon  his 
wo-rk,"  etc.,  etc.,  although  we  search  in 
vain  for  tangible  professional  results. 

The  failure  of  so  much  of  our  county  in- 
stitute work  to  affect  teachers  so  that  they 
will  do  things  is  probably  due  largely  to  the 
passive  attitude  of  teachers  toward  the 
work,  and  this  attitude  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  teachers  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
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react  in  a  free,  informal  way  upon  the  ma- 
terial presented  by  the  instructor. 

The  teacher  sits  through  a  lecture  and 
takes  a  recess,  and  sits  through  a  lecture 
and  takes  a  recess,  and  the  day  pftsses.  If 
she  is  a  close  student  and  has  had  practice 
in  receiving  instruction  by  formal  lectures 
she  "drinks  in"  some  of  the  ideas  presented 
and  is  proportionately  inspired,  but  if  she 
is  not  so  favored  she  merely  "soaks  up"  a 
few  volatile  facts  and  is  inspired  very  little 
or  not  at  all. 

Wo  need  more  "drinking  in^'  and  less 
"soaking  up"  of  material  at  our  county  in- 
stitutes. How  this  can  be  brought  about 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  problem  of 
the  county  institute. 

Occasional  quizzes  on  the  matter  pre- 
sented, and  sectional  meetings  with  infor- 
mal round-table  discussion  in  charge  of  a 
competent  leader  would  put  a  premium  on 
close  attention  and  mental  effort  and  bring 
together  the  teacliers  having  strong  com- 
mon interests  and  problems.  Other  devices 
having  a  similar  purpose  could  be  very  prof- 
itably used. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  county  in- 
stitute presupposes  that  the  teachers  attend 
these  meetings — mot  a  certain  less  favored 
minority,  but  all  of  the  teachers  of  a  coun- 
ty. This  question  of  attendance  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The 
present  law  which  provides  that  teachers 
shall  have  two  and  one-half  per  cent  added 
to  the  general  averages  on  the  certificate  for 
attendance  at  the  county  institute  creates  a 
condition  that  actually  tends  to  keep  many 
teachers  away.  For  those  teachers  who  are 
not  paid  according  to  the  general  average 
are  not  paid  for  attending  the  institute  and 
they  feel  that  the  institute  is  for  those  only 
who  are  paid  according  to  the  wage  law.  I 
believe  that  the  law  should  provide  that  all 
teachers  be  paid  or  that  none  be  paid  for 
attendance.  All  teachers  should  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  in  this  matter. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  law  making  at- 
tendance at  the  county  institute  compulsory 
by  providing  that  unexcused  abseoce  render 


the  teacher's  certificate  temporarily  inopera- 
tive. The  teacher  should  be  absolutely  re- 
quired to  attend  and  the  institute  should  be 
made  invaluable  to  her.  Pennsylvania  has 
had  a  law  of  this  character  for  years  and 
her  county  institutes  are  models  for  the 
entire  country. 

Proper  "drinking  in"  implies  proper  phy- 
sical conditions  for  thought  and  other 
forms  of  mental  effort,  but  the  average 
coimty  institute  in  Indiana  is  held  at  a  time 
when  the  weather  is  hottest  and  teachers 
generally  are  in  a  state  of  nervousness  and . 
uncertainty  as  to  the  conditions  they  must 
face. in  their  new  schools.  It  seems  to  mc 
that  surrounding  conditions  would  be  much 
more  conducive  to  good  work  if  the  county 
institute  could  be  held  during  the  school 
year.  Physical  conditions  would  be  the 
best  for  hard  work  and  the  teacher  would 
be  fresh  from  contact  with  her  particular 
school-room  prd>lenis  and  would  approach 
the  material  presented  at  the  institute  eager 
to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  her  immediate 
needs. 

To  summarize  briefly,  I  believe  the  coun- 
ty institute  would  be  improved  by 

(a)  a  proper  definition  of  so-called  "in- 
spirational work;" 

(b)  more  informal  and  individual  work 
with  and  by  the  teachers; 

(c)  a  compulsory  attendance  law; 

(d)  avoidance  of  discrimination  in  re- 
spect to  compensation  for  attendance; 

(c)     holding    the    institute    some    time 
during  the  school  year. 


J.     WALTER     DUNN,     MANAGER     INDIANA 

YOUNG  people's  READING  CIRCLE, 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

After  having  visited,  during  the  recent 
count>'  institute  season,  over  forty  different 
counties  in  all  parts  of  the  state  from  the 
extreme  northern  part  to  the  extreme  south- 
em  and  from  the  east  side  to  the  west,  and 
having  "viewed"  the  various  institutes  and 
listened  to  instruction  in  thirty-nine  diflEer- 
ent  counties  from  over  sixty  different  in- 
structors, I  feel  in  some  sense  qualified  to 
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speak  of  the  character  of  the  county  insti- 
tutes in  Indiana.  The  institutes,  as  a 
whole,  were  a  success — the  management, 
instruction,  and  interest  were  good.  It 
seems  that  the  recent  excellent  school  legis- 
lation has  aroused  new  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  educational  affairs  throughout  the 
state;  and  this  interest  was  manifest  in  the 
county  institute. 

No  doubt  the  success  of  the  county  insti- 
tutes is  due  largely  to  the  character  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  them — the  county  su- 
perintendents, and  to  the  ability  of  the  men 
and  women  giving  instruction.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  at  each  election  of  county  super- 
intendents, Indiana  is  securing  men  who 
are  more  experienced,  better  trained,  and 
more  scholarly  and  this  fact  is  shown  in 
the  character  of  the  work  done.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  now  to  find  men  who 
are  normal  school  graduates,  or  college 
graduates,  or  university  graduates,  and  men 
who  have  had  wide  and  ripe  experience 
serving  as  .county  superintendents.  They 
are  actual  educators. 

Then,  too,  with  such  an  excellent  body 
of  trained,  scholarly,  and  effective  workers 
as  I  heard  giving  instruction,  the  institutes 
must  of  necessity  have  been  successful.  Men 
and  women  from  at  least  sixteen  different 
states  of  the  Union  gave  instruction  in  In- 
diana during  the  recent  institute  season.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  from  the  states 
represented  some,  at  least,  of  the  best  in- 
structors were  here,  and  they  were  here  to 
give  the  teachers  of  Indiana  the  very  best 
instruction  of  which  they  were  capable,  and 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  instruction  was  excellent.  As 
long  as  we  have  wide-a-wake,  experienced, 
well-trained,  scholarly  county  superintend- 
ents managing  the  county  institutes  and 
employing  men  and  women  of  character  and 
ability  with  wide  experience,  careful  train- 
ing, broad  scholarship  and  who  really  have 
a  definite  message  upon  a  definite  subject,  I 
am  sure  our  county  institute  will  not  go 
ycry  far  astray. 

Should  I  offer  a  suggestion  it  would  be 
that  the  county  superintendent  should  have 


a  firm  hold  continually  upon  his  institute. 
No  institute  will  run  itself  and  be  effective. 
The  constant  care,  thought,  and  attention 
to  detail  by  the  superintendent  is  necessary 
for  good  work.  The  instructor  too,  who 
prepares  his  talks  "just  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore hand"  is  fast  losing  ground.  The 
most  serious  criticism  I  could  offer  upon  the 
instructors  would  be  upon  those  few  who 
"said  nice  things  about  beautiful  nothings." 
The  teachers  want  help— want  definite 
talks  well  given,  upon  definite  subjects  di- 
rectly connected  with  school  work  and  if 
this  is  not  given. they  will  be  entertained, 
amused  or  bored  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  great  body  of  teachers  were  serious 
minded,  they  were  bent  on  leceiving  infor- 
mation, enthusiasm,  and  inspiration  from 
the  instructors,  and  from  each  other,  and 
when  detail  of  management  was  looked 
after,  when  the  instruction  was  of  the  right 
kind  and  properly  given  the  county  insti- 
tute was  a  success. 


W.  H.  SANDERS,  SUPERINTENDENT  BLOOM- 
INOTON  SCHOOLS 

In  this  article  I  wish  briefly  to  consider 
the  cost  and  the  purpose  of  the  county  insti- 
tute; to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  ends  attained  justify  the  expense  and 
satisfj'  the  purpose  of  the  institute ;  to  state 
the  case  as  seen  by  a  regular  attendant  at 
county  institutes;  and  to  offer  suggestions 
for  making  the  work  more  effective. 

Omitting  some  of  the  largest  and  some 
of  the  smallest  counties  'it  is  assumed  that 
150  teachers  is  very  near  the  average  numr 
ber  in  a  county.  On  this  basis  the  follow- 
ing is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
a  county  intsitute: 

Traveling  expenses,  board  and  loss  of 
time  for  five  days  at  $1.00  per  day 

for  150  teachers $  750 

Institute  fees  at  $1.00  per  teacher. . .     150 

Amount  paid  by  the  county 100 

Two  per  cent  added  to  general  aver- 
age x  3c  for  seven  months  (average 
length  of  term)  for  150  teachers.    1260 


Total 


.$2260 
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The  county  institute  is  recognized  by  our 
state  laws  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  as  a  valuable  means  for 
training  teachers,  so  valuable  indeed  that 
teachers  are  paid  for  attending  it.  It  was 
created  and  is  maintained  at  great  cost  that 
the  schools  of  the  state  may  be  more  effec- 
tive in  their  work,  that  teaching  may  ap- 
proach more  nearly  a  profession  and  that 
the  schools  may  be  placed  upon  a  higher 
professional  plane.  The  institute  is  not  ia- 
tended  as  a  place  for  "cracking"  stale  jokes 
and  for  telling  stories  of  doubtful  charac- 
ter that  "remind  me,''  etc.,  of  another  story. 
It  is  if  you  please,  for  the  time  being,  a 
training  school  for  teachers,  a  normal 
school,  or  a  department  of  education  in  a 
great  university  transplanted  to  the  particu- 
lar locality  in  which  it  is  held. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  cost  and  pur- 
pose of  the  county  institute,  let  us  inquire 
whether  the  present  organization  or  plan 
and  work  of  the  county  institute  justify  so 
great  an  expenditure  of  money,  and  wheth- 
er the  purpose  for  which  the  institute  is 
maintained  is  fairly  met.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  the  writer  is  in  no  way  "dis- 
gruntled," as  he  has  attended,  during  the 
past  years,  some  of  the  very  best  institutes 
of  the  kind  held  in  the  state.  Such  eminent 
men  as  Drs.  Bryan,  Aley,  Kelly,  Hughes, 
Forebush,  Smyser,  etc.,  have  lectured  at 
these  institutes. 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  institute  is 
practically  uniform  in  the  various  counties 
of  Indiana.  Two  or  three  lecturers  are  em*- 
ployed,  each  of  whom  talks  from  one  to 
three  times  per  day.  In  many  instances 
these  lecturers  neither  know  nor  care  what 
their  co-lecturers  are  talking  about,  judg- 
ing from  their  absence  during  a  large  part 
of  the  day.  There  is  lack  of  continuity 
from  year  to  year  in  the  work.  In  most  in- 
stances the  instruction  is  so  general  and  so 
far  removed  from  the  actual  work  and 
needs  of  the  common  school  teacher  that  it 
has  but  little  or  no  value  for  him^  The 
lectures  in  themselves  are  often  models  in 
thought   and    arrangement    and    delivered 


with  force,  enthusiasm  and  even  with  elo- 
quence. But  the>'  fail  to  give  assistance  to 
the  tesfchers  who  must  teach  geography, 
granunar,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  etc.  A  series  of  critical  lectures 
on  Tennyson  is  doubtless  well  suited  for  ad- 
vanced students  in  college  English.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  it  helps  a  country 
school  teacher  or  grade  teacher  who 
has  but  little  or  no  college  training 
and  who  must  manage  a  school  and 
teach  the  common  branches.  A  hoc  is 
a  useful  garden  implement,  but  it  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place  on  the  dining  table. 

Again  some  institute  instructors  conceive 
it  to  be  their  mission  to  entertain  rather 
than  to  instruct  the  teachers.  Others  un- 
dertake to  inspire  their  hearers  to  higher 
and  nobler  ideals.  Most  teachers,  in  com- 
mon with  other  people,  enjoy  high  class  ei? 
tertainment.  But  this  should  be  bought 
and  paid  for  as  entertainment,  not  as  pro- 
fessional training.  And  considering  the 
brief  term  of  the  institute,  it  should  occupy 
but  little  time  on  the  program.  Zeal,  in- 
spiration, by  whatever  name  called  is  a  de- 
sirable condition  of  mind  to  have  when 
entering  upon  any  undertaking.  But  in- 
spiration that  does  not  grow  out  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  of  the 
growing  and  expanding,  physical  and  men- 
tal life  of  the  child  and  of  some  well-devel- 
oped plan  for  teaching  in  harmony  with  the 
subject  and  the  nature  of  the  child,  van- 
ishes before  the  opening  day  of  school  or 
upon  the  first  attack  of  a  real  problem  in 
the  actual  work  of  the  school.  True  in- 
spiration in  school  work  comes  from  abil- 
ity to  teach  a  good  school.  If  the  instruc- 
tor would  arouse  a  genuine  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  let  him  help  the  teach- 
ers to  be  better  teachers. 

The  purely  lecture  method,  followed  al- 
most universally,  ignores  one  of  the  most 
essential  principles  of  all  efficient  teaching, 
i.  e.,  participation  on  the  part  of  the  class 
or  institute.  No  reaction  is  forthcoming 
from  the  teachers.  If  impressions  arc 
made,  no  visible  or  audible  sign  is  indica- 
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tivc  of  the  character  of  the  impression. 
How  long  would  such  teaching  pass  muster 
even  in  a  "common  school"  teacher? 

Both  the  materials  of  instruction  and  the 
method  pursued  indicate  that  instructors  in 
most  institutes  fail  completely  to  take  into 
account  the  condition  and  needs  of  their 
classes — the  teachers.  Have  the  instruc- 
tors asked  themselves  seriously  how  much 
good  the  teachers  carry  into  their  school 
rooms  from  having  sat  for  five  days  under 
their  teaching? 

Criticism  should  be  constructive;  it 
should  be  helpful.  One  who  attacks  should 
be  prepared  to  suggest  a  substitute  for  what 
he  assails.  In  my  estimation  the  funda- 
mental defect  in  our  institutes  is  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  those  who  manage,  those 
who  instruct  and  those  who  attend  these 
institutes  to  appreciate  fully  their  place  in 
our  educational  system.  Granted  that  the 
county  institute  is  maintained  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  that  it  is,  in  a  word,  a 
teachers'  training  school,  then  certain  con- 
clusions follow,  which  cannot  be  success- 
fully controverted,  (i)  He  who  teaches 
in  a  training  school  for  teachers  must  him- 
self be  an  able  and  skillful  teacher.  Only 
professionally  trained  teachers  of  superior 
teaching  ability  should  be  employed  to 
teach  in  these  training  schools.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  "mere  lecturers"  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  public  schools 
would  not  be  thought  of  as  eligible  for  thi^ 
responsible  position.  (2)  If  the  institute 
is  a  training  school,  the  teachers  attending 
must  assume  the  attitudr  and  uah'^^s  of 
students.  They  mu?t  be  willing  to  work 
for  a  week.  They  must  be  willing  to  do 
something  more  than  lend  a  physical  pres 
ence.  They  must  cooperate  as  any  other 
student  in  any  other  training  school  would 
be  expected  to  cooperate.  They  must  par- 
ticipate by  doing.  (3)  Having  the  trained 
teacher  and  the  willing  students  it  remains 
for  the  teacher  (institute  instructor)  to 
select,  adapt  and  teach  such  topics  of  in- 
struction as  will  be  immediately  and  per- 
manently   helpful.      Professional    training 


for  the  common  school  teachers  lies  very 
largely,  at  least,  in  the  field  of  common 
and  high  school  subjects,  child  study,  soci- 
ology and  methods  of  instruction.  The 
topics  selected  should  be  very  definite,  con- 
crete and  simple  and  deal  with  questions  the 
teacher  must  meet  and  solve  in  his  every- 
day v/ork.  (4)  School  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  the  classification  and  gradation  of 
the  student,  and  the  giving  of  appropriate 
instruction  to  each  group.  The  following 
divisions  arc  suggested:  (a)  Those  who 
have  but  little  professional  training  and  ex- 
perience, e.  g.  beginning  teachers  and  those 
who  have  taught  a  year  or  tv^^o  years,  (b) 
All  other  district  and  grade  teachers,  (c) 
High  school  teachers  when  a  sufficient  num- 
ber is  in  attendance. 

The  study  of  lesson  plans  would  be  a 
very  helpful  kind  of  work  for  any  teacher. 
Suppose  the  institute  instructor  asked  each 
member  of  the  group  (a)  to  select  some 
definite  point  in  arithmetic  or  geography  or 
any  other  subject  and  make  out  carefully 
the  plan  he  would  use  in  teaching  the  point. 
This  would  serve  as  a  concrete  basis  for 
discussing  the  subject  matter,  the  mental 
activities  necessary  in  mastering  the  point, 
the  method  used  and  the  educational  prin- 
ciples involved.  Even  a  week's  work  of 
this  nature  would  enable  the  teacher  to 
carry  away  something  definite  for  his  school 
work. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  above  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  at  once  eliminate  much  of 
the  spectacular  in  our  county  institutes. 
Many  lectures  prepared  months  or  even 
years  before,  for  college  classes  would  of 
necessity  be  omitted.  The  ceaseless  flow  of 
eloquent  speeches,  made  up  largely  of  glit- 
tering generalities,  designed  to  justify  our 
foibles  and  tickle  our  fancies,  but  which 
have  no  meaning  to  the  common  school 
teacher  and  no  application  to  work  in  the 
school  room,  would  be  heard  no  longer  in 
county  institutes.  Likewise  the  "lecturer," 
the  "mere  entertainer"  would  have  to  seek 
other  fields  for  summer  employment.  In 
place  of  all  this  we  should  have  a  quiet  busy 
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training  school,  with  a  practice  school  at- 
tached. 

The  writer  fully  appreciates  the  value  of 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  in  teaching.  He 
would  have  this  element  supplied  by  one 
educational  lecture  per  day  to  the  entire  in- 
stitute by  some  competent  educator.  Like- 
wise a  limited  amount  of  entertainment  in 
the  way  of  good  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, should  be  a  feature  of  every  county 
institute. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  present  plan  and  work  of  the 
institute  justify  so  large  an  expenditure  of 


money:  nor  do  I  believe  the  net  results  as 
manifest  in  professional  growth  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
stitute in  any  marked  degree  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  the  institute  was  estab- 
lished and  is  maintained.  Perhaps  the 
change  suggested  above  for  the  work  of  the 
institute  does  not  even  look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  right  solution  of  profitable  in- 
stitute work.  Certain  it  is  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  county  institute  is  a  fit  subject 
for  very  frank  and  full  discussion,  with  the 
hope  that  the  institute  may  assume  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
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Editorial  Department 


ROBERT     J.     ALEY,     Ph.     D.,     EDITOR 


What  is  the  condition  of  your  school 
grounds?  Is  everything  neat,  cleai\  and 
artistic?    II  not,  why  not? 


\Vliat  about  the  inside  of  your  school- 
room? Is  it  attractive  and  home-like?  If 
;x)t,  why  not? 


Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  your  trustee  or 
school  board  for  the  things  you  actually 
need  in  your  daily  school  work. 


The  school  exists  for  the  children.  The 
main  business  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  as- 
sist in  the  realization  of  this  worthy  end. 


A  teacher  needs  good  eyes  and  good  ears 
and  enough  good  sense  not  to  see  and  hear 
too  much. 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no 
ban  upon  doing  more  than  the  course  of 
study  provides,  nor  upon  teaching  more 
than  is  in  the  text-books. 


When  wc  make  excuses  for  not  doing 
things,  we  tliereby  acknowledge  that  the 
things  ought  to  have  been  done.  Are  you 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  excuses? 


If  the  common  criticism  "a  school  teach- 
er is  a  poor  business  man"  applies  to  you, 
is  it  because  you  have  not  become  acquaint- 
ed with  business  men  ? 


Although  the  cigarette  law  seems  to  be  a 
dead  letter,  the  cigarette  is  as  deadly  as 
ever.  The  school  should  continue  the  fight 
against  it. 


Make  your  school  interesting,  by  keeping 


the  boys  and  girls  busy  at  useful  things. 
Worth-while  work  is  the  greatest  promoter 
of  interest  known. 


Some  people  think  that  merit  is  wholly 
spiritual.  Most  of  us,  however,  believe 
that  some  merit  is  seen  in  clean  linen,  neat 
well-fitting  clothes,  a  becoming  hat,  and  in 
colors  that  arc  harmom'ous. 


Are  you  teaching  your  pupils  self-control 
and  unselfishness?  If  you  are  not,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  teach  them  grammar 
arithmetic  or  history. 


Good  discipline  rarely  exists  in  a  school 
where  the  teacher  frequently  talks  about  it. 
Badness  is  often  suggested  by  talks  upon 
good  behavior. 


In  the  list  of  t^venty  largest  American 
colleges.  Harvard  is  first  with  5,343  stu- 
dents and  Valparaiso  is  second  with  5,141 
students. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  have  your  pupils 
think.  Where  one  child  gets  sick  from  too 
much  thinking  a  thousand  others  get  sick 
from  worrying  because  they  have  not 
thought  enough. 


In  400  years  the  Spaniards  erected  887 
school  houses  in  the  Philippines.  In  the 
three  years,  1900-1903,  the  Americans  erec- 
ted 2,075.  These  figures  speak  most  elo- 
quently of  the  change  that  has  occurred. 


It  pays  to  go  slow  in  giving  the  lie  to 
everything  you  have  not  personally  seen. 
Nature  and  men  do  not  always  do  things 
as  they  have  done  them  before. 
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The  United  States  is  spending  $180,000,- 
000  annually  on  the  army  and  navy.  If 
this  great  sum  were  used  in  the  making  of 
men  and  women  we  could  probably  get 
along  without  the  army  and  navy. 


better  than  many  good  plans  only  partly 
worked. 


Many  of  the  pupils  you  are  now  teach- 
ing will  not  be  in  school  after  this  year. 
Are  you  doing  your  work  so  well,  that  in 
after  years  these  pupils  can  say  truthfully 
"the  schooling  we  got  was  the  best  possi- 
ble?" 


George  P.  Brown  once  said:  "The 
public  schools  are  too  expensive  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  so  until  they  cost  twice 
as  much."  Think  this  over  carefully  and 
see  if  you  do  not  come  to  agree  with  it. 
-  • 

The  teacher  without  tact  is  continually 
bumping  into  stone  walls.  The  teacher 
with  tact  goes  around  them.  The  brook  is 
right ;  it  never  contends  with  hill  or  mpun- 
tain. 


Some  people  have  the  notion  that  tenure 
is  a  scheme  to  kep  incompetents  in  positions. 
It  does  not  and  must  not  mean  that.  It  is 
a  scheme  to  induce  more  competent  men 
and  women  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  pro- 
fession. 


Beaton  h  happy  over  the  good  things 
planned  for  this  year's  school  work.  The 
course  of  study  has  been  made  over.  In 
arithmetic  the  essential  and  practical  parts 
are  taught.  In  geography  human  life,  com- 
merce and  industry  are  emphasized.  Draw- 
ing and  manual  training  are  coordinated. 
Spelling  is  emphasized  as  never  before.  Hy- 
giene rather  than  physiology  is  taught  and 
a  con^letc  system  of  m^edical  supervision 
is  maintained. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  plan  your  work. 
However,  if  you  stop  with  this,  you  will  not 
reach  success.  The  people  who  do  things 
plan  their  work  and  then  work  their  plan. 
A  fairly  good  plan  thoroughly  worked  is  far 


A  good  many  years  ago  college  fraterni- 
ties were  abolished  at  Princeton.  In  their 
place  there  are  now  many  clubs.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  come  to  believe  that  these 
clubs  are  inimical  to  true  democracy  and  is 
advocating  their  abolislunent. 


One  of  the  most  vigorous  and  fearless 
school  men  of  the  whole  country  is  Presi- 
dent John  R.  Kirk,  of  the  Kirksville,  Mis- 
souri, State  Normal  school.  His  open  let- 
ter to  the  mother  of  a  high  school  boy  re- 
printed from  the  Missouri  School  Journal 
IS  good  reading.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Mis- 
souri, but  the  truths  set  forth  are  not  local. 
They  are  universal.  Teachers  have  a  great- 
er responsibility  than  merely  to  give  acad- 
emic instruction. 


A  few  newspapers  are  advocating  the  es- 
tablishment of  rifle-practice  in  the  public 
schools.  So  far  no  educational  paper  nor 
no  school  men  of  note  have  championed  this 
pet  notion  of  our  President.  On  the  con- 
trary the  educational  press  and  the  educa- 
tional leaders  arc  outspoken  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  idea.  Surely  the  good  sober 
sense  of  the  American  people  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  present  the  turning  of  our 
public  schools  into  miniature  military  acad- 
emies. 


New  York  City  has  abandoned  vertical 
writing.  This  was  done  because  it  was 
found,  that  the  writing  of  New  York  school 
children  had  steadily  grown  worse  since  the 
introduction  of  the  vertical  system.  It  was 
noticed  also  that  many  business  men  were 
refusing  to  employ  clerks  that  used  it.  An- 
other point  against  it  is  the  utter  impossi- 
bility for  the  user  to  have  an  individual 
hand  writing.  Like  many  other  educational 
fads  vertical  writing  will  soon  rest  peace- 
fully on  the  pedagogical  scrap-pile. 


The  symposium  on"  the  count}'  institute 
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shows  that  much  good  thought  is  being 
given  to  the  consideration  of  this  part  of 
our  school  work.  The  county  institute  in 
Indiana  has  a  splendid  history.  It  has  done 
great  good  to  the  teachers  and  through 
them  to  the  schools.  It  has  not  outlived 
its  usefulness.  If  it  fully  meets  the  present 
needs,  some  changes  are  necessary.  At 
present  there  is  substantial  agrement  that 
its  work  must  become  more  definite .  and 
that  some  way  must  be  found  to  induce  the 
teachers  to  become  active  participators  in 
its  work.  Whether  something  better  than 
the  section  and  round-table  can  be  found 
remains  for  the  future. 


State  Superintendent  Cotton  in  his  Sep- 
tember Bulletin  in  speaking  of  the  new 
school  laws  says  these  very  pertinent  words : 

"The  law  fixing  the  minimum  scholar- 
ship and  professional  training  for  those  who 
enter  the  calling  of  teaching  after  August 
I,  1908,  gives  Indiana  a  new  standard.  It 
simply  means  that  after  that  date  everyone 
who  becomes  a  teacher  in  this  state  must 
have  scholarship  equivalent  to  that  of  grad- 
uates of  high  schools  recognized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  in  addition 
must  have  given  at  least  twelve  weeks  to 
a  study  of  pedagogy.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  education  in  Indiana  that 
an  educational  qualification  has  been  re- 
quired. Under  the  old  laws  any  boy  hold- 
ing a  diploma  from  the  comimion  school 
branches  who  could  get  a  six-months'  li- 
cense and  secure  a  position  could  try  to 
teach  school.  But  the  old  and  oft-repeated 
fallacy  that  just  anybody  can  teach  school 
has  finally  been  repudiated.  These  mini- 
mum qualifications  will  add  a  certain  dig- 
nity to  the  calling  and  will  goi  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  stragglers  and  incom- 
petents. This  is  itself  will  attract  a  better 
class  of  men  and  women  to  the  ranks  of 
teaching." 


what  he  has  to  say  about  Earlham  college : 
"While  at  RichnK>nd,  Ind.,  I  visited 
Earlham  college,  which  was  founded  about 
sixty  years  ago  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  noted  smaller  col- 
leges of  the  west,  and  from  its  beginning 
it  has  always  offered  the  same  educational 
advantages  to  young  women  and  young 
men.  One  feels  in  this  school  the  high 
spiritual  atmosphere  that  characterizes 
these  people — iplain-living  and  sturdy, 
straight  thinking.  There  will  never  come 
a  time,  I  hope,  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try when  the  small  colleges  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, or  merged,  into  some  great  college 
or  university  trust.  The  small  colleges  are 
America's  distinctive  and  best  contribution 
to  higher  education.  In  no  other  country 
of  the  world  are  they  paralleled.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  noteworthy  in  itself,  that 
a  very  large  number  of  America's  greatest 
men  and  women  have  been  educated  in  the 
small  colleges.  In  these  schools  the  stu- 
dents come  in  daily  contact  with  mature 
men  and  women,  and  imhibe  much  of  their 
spirit,  which  is  a  positive  educational  up- 
lift." 


Superintendent  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  IS  a  keen  and  observing  critic.  Not 
long  since  he  visited  Richmiond.     Here  is 


Occasionally  we  hear  men  saying  that  the 
schools  cost  too  much.  Sometimes  these 
statements  become  extravagant  and  we  are 
told  that  the  schools  cost  far  more  than 
they  are  worth.  J.  McKeen  Cattell  effec-^ 
tivcly  answered  these  critics  in  an  address 
at  Lafayette  college  in  which  he  said : 

"A  school  or  a  college  is  self-supporting 
in  the  sense  that  the  individual  profits  more 
than  his  education  costs ;  a  university  is  self- 
supporting  in  this  sense  and  in  addition  it  is 
economically  the  most  profitable  investment 
that  a  people  can  make.  A  million  dollars 
sp?nt  on  the  highest  education  and  on  re- 
search add  more  than  a  million  dollars  to 
the  actual  wealth  of  the  country.  And  if 
this  research  is  not  supported  by  public 
funds,  it  will  not  be  undertaken,  for  its 
main  benefit  is  hot  to  the  individual,  but  to 
the  whole  people.  In  a  way  we  are  con- 
suming the  capital  of  our  countr}' — the  nat- 
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ural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  forests,  the  coal 
and  iron.  Cozl  is  mined  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  annual  value  of  $200,000,000.  ,Wc 
are  indeed  thriftless  if  the  value  of  the  coal 
is  not  reinvested,  on  the  one  hand,  in  found- 
ries, railways,  and  other  material  and  ephem- 
eral uses,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  edu- 
cation and  research,  which  are  the  most 
permanent  of  all  investments.  There  arc 
but  few  fathers  who  will  leave  their  chil- 
dren less  educated  than  themselves,  and  re- 
search and  discovery  are  endowment  poli- 
cies whose  dividends  never  cease." 


YOUNG  PEOPLES'  REAI>ING 
CIRCLE 

No  argument  for  good  reading  n^itter 
need  be  made.  School  teachers  recognize 
that  young  people  who  read  good  books  are 
reasonably  safe.  The  school  children  of 
Indiana  are  fortunate  in  that  they  are  able 
to  buy  the  best  books  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  Reading  Circle  Board  selects  about 
twenty  books  each  year.  They  arc  selected 
with  great  care.  They  arc  well  written, 
and  are  wholesome  morally  and  intellectual- 
ly. By  means  of  the  organization  the  prices 
are  made  lower  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Every  teacher  and  school  officer  ought  to 
assist  in  the  distribution  of  these  books.  In 
many  counties  of  the  state  this  is  being  done 
with  great  success.  A  county  that  once 
forms  the  habit  of  using  the  books  is  almost 
sure  to  continue  it.  The  use  of  the  books 
has  such  a  good  influence  that  pupils,  par- 
ents, teachers  and  school  officers  unite  and 
buy  the  books  each  year. 

For  the  past  year,  the  counties  leading 
in  the  work  are  Franklin,  Crawford, 
Brown,  and  Monroe.  These  counties 
bought  respectively,  50,  47,  40  and  39 
books  for  every  100  pupils  in  daily  attend- 
ance. They  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the 
young  peoples'  reading  circle  that  they  will 
doubtless  continue  to  lead  in  this  cona- 
mendable  work. 

In  many  of  the  well-developed  and 
wealthy  counties  but  few  books  have  been 


sold.  This  ought  not  be.  It  will  not  be 
when  the  people  once  know  the  great  value 
of  the  circle  work.  Manager  J.  Walter 
Dunn  is  pushing  the  merits  of  the  cause 
with  great  vigor.  During  the  summer  he 
visited  41  counties  in  the  interest  of  the 
work.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
present  year  will  show  a  great  increase  in 
sales. 


INDIANA  SCHOOLS  FOR  1907-8 
The  school  year  has  opened  very  au- 
spiciously in  Indiana.  Many  small  schools 
have  been  abandoned.  Nearly  all  the  poor 
school  houses  have  been  repaired  or  re- 
placed by  new  and  modern  buildings.  The 
teachers  themselves  are  better  paid  than 
ever  before.  They  are  looking  forward 
hopefully  to  still  better  pay  in  the  near 
future.  The  professional  spirit  that  makes 
teachers  thoughtful  of  the  rights  of  their 
fellows  was  never  before  so  good.  The  at- 
tendance of  children  was  never  before  so 
large,  nor  did  they  ever  before  enter  so  en- 
thusiastically upon  their  work.  The  peo- 
ple believe  in  their  schools  as  never  before. 
With  all  these  favorable  conditions  we 
should  have  almost  ideal  schools.  We  will 
have  ideal  schools  if  the  teachers  live  up  to 
their  opportunities.  The  school  should 
make  thinkers.  It  should  really  edu- 
cate, that  is  it  should  lead  the  mind 
out  and  into  productive  fields  of  thought. 
The  turning  out  of  graduates  is  a 
minor  thing,  a  mere  incident.  It  will  oc- 
cur in  that  school  that  is  honestly  trying  to 
make  thinkers.  The  school,  however,  that 
has  for  its  main  purpose  the  making  of 
graduates,  will  likely  produce  but  few 
thinkers  and  will  not  grant  many  diplomas. 
Indiana  teachers  should  unite  in  a  splendid 
effort  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
schools  put  the  emphasis  upon  the  getting 
of  power  rather  than  upon  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  marks.  If  this  is  done,  1907-8 
will  indeed  be  a  banner  year. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  LIFE 
There  are  book?  and  books  and  books,  so 
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many  of  them  that  the  announcement  of  a 
new  one  ordinarily  attracts  but  little  at- 
tention. However,  when  a  book  is  pre- 
pared by  an  acknowledged  expert,  wc  open 
it  with  pleasant  expectations.  These  ex- 
pectations are  more  than  realized  in  The 
School  and  lis  Life,  by  Charles  B.  Gilbert, 
lecturer  on  education.  Western  Reserve 
University. 

The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
school  work,  having  ben  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Newark, 
New  Jersey  and  Rochester,  New  York. 
He  has  been  throughout  his  whole  life  a 
close  and  discriminating  student  of  educa- 
tional problems.  The  book  is  a  happy  com- 
bination of  philosophical  theory  and  practi- 
cal a£Fairs  as  these  relate  to  the  school  in 
many  of  its  relations.  The  key  to  the  au- 
thor's treatnwnt  is  found  in  his  belief  that 
the  "function  of  the  school  is  to  train  youth 
into  social  efficiency  f  With  this  as  a  back- 
ground the  author  shows  clearly  that  much 


of  the  work  of  the  school  must  be  directed 
to  the  individual.  No  one  can  be  socially 
efficient  unless  he  is  at  the  same  time  indi- 
vidually strong!  With  equal  clearness  it  is 
shown  that  the  individual  may  be  so  pecu- 
liarly strong  as  to  be  wholly  inefficient  so- 
cially. To  prevent  this  result  there  must  be 
.  much  mass  work  in  every  school.  The  proper 
adjustment  of  individual  and  team  work  is 
shown  in  a  convincing  manner.  The  book 
is  full  of  good  things.  In  a  short  review 
only  a  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned.  The 
chapters  on  the  relations  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, superintendents  and  school  boards 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  school.  The  principles 
worked  out  in  full  show  how  it  is  possible 
for  all  these  officials  to  work  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  yet  each  one  have  the  proper  de- 
gree of  freedom.  The  book  throughout  is 
interesting  and  thought-producing.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 
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JULIA     PRICD     WALKER*     INDIANAPOLIS 


STORY  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 


"The  Slory.  Brings  rorward  Other  People,  Other  Relatioiis,  Other  rimes  and  Places"-  Troebd 


XN  a  country,  across  the  sea  called 
England,  there  lived  people  who 
had  beautiful  homes  with  farms 
and  who  were  happy  excepting  that  the 
king  of  England  wished  them  to  pray  to 
God  in  the  way  that  he  liked.  The  king 
said,  "yo^  must  use  the  very  same  prayers 
that  I  use."  Now,  many  of  the  people 
wished  to  speak  to  the  Father  in  their  own 
.way,  and  not  in  the  king's  way.  When 
they  did  this  and  the  king  found  it  out  he 
often  threw  the  people  into  prison  or  would 
make  them  go  far  from  their  home. 

"I>et  us  go  away,"  said  these  unhappy 
people,  "where  we  can  pray  as  \vc  please," 
and  so  they  left  their  homes  and  went  to  a 
country  called  Holland.  They  called 
themselves  "Pilgrims."  Pilgrin»,  you 
know,  are  people  who  take  long  journeys  to 
find  what  they  love.  These  English  men 
and  women  went  from  one  place  to  an- 
other tr>'ing  to  find  a  place  where  they 
couid  speak  to  our  Father  as  they  wished. 
This  was  what  they  loved  most  to  do  and 
because  of  this  they  were  Pilgrims.  While 
they  were  in  Holland  many  little  babies 
came  to  their  homes  and  before  the  Pil- 
grims knew  it  these  babies  were  not  grow- 
ing as  little  English  babies  do  but  they 
were  growing  to  be  like  the  little  Dutch 
children.  They  talked  Dutch  like  the  little 
children  in  H(oIland,  and  they  were  getting 
to  be  naughty  about  going  to  church  and 
saying  their  prayers. 

One  day  the  Pilgrims  mothers  and  fath- 
ers said:  "This  will  never  do,  in  a  little 
while  there  will  be  no  Pilgrim  children  as 


they  will  all  be  Dutch.    We  must  go  away 
and  we  will  have  to  go  to  the  new  country 
called  America."     Now  America  was  not 
the  beautiful  place  that  it  is  today.     We 
are  proud  of  our  country,  but  when  the 
Pilgrims  came  there  were  no  beautiful  tall 
buildings,  no  railroads,  or  street  cars,  no 
telephones   or  automobiles,    not   even    any 
white  people  were  here.    Our  country  had 
only  its  quiet  forests,  its  wonderful  rivers, 
and  mountains,  and  its  people  were  all  In- 
dians.    You  see  the  Pilgrims  had   to  be 
brave  and  patient  to  come  to  a  country  that 
was  so  new.    They  hired  a  ship  called  the 
Mayflower  to  bring  them  across  the  sea. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  one  Pilgrims 
on  board.     These  were  fathers,  mothers, 
big  sisters  and  brothers  and  little  children. 
They  were  very  crowded  and  the  sea  was 
so  rough  that  the  children  were  tired.   The 
ship  rocked  so  hard  that  they  wished  they 
were  back  playing  with  the  little  Dutch 
children  in  Holland.     One  day  while  out 
on  the  ocean  a  tiny  new  baby  came  to  one 
of  the  mothers  and  they  named  him  Ocean- 
us  because  he  was  born  upon   the  ocean. 
Sonoe times  when    the   children  were  very 
tired  the  mother  of  Oceanus  would  allow 
them  to  come  in  and  play  with  the  baby. 
This  always  made  them  happy  and  brought 
smiles  to  their  faces.    The  Pilgrims  thought 
a  great  deal  about  their  new  home.    They 
knew  that  they  must  have  some  laws  and 
they  promised  each  other  that  they  would 
obey  the  laws  and  always  help  each  other 
in  every  way. 

When  the  Mayflower  at  last  reached  this 
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country  there  were  no  beautiful  flowers  and 
birds  to  give  a  welcome  because  it  was  cold 
November  and  the  ground  was  bare.  Noth- 
ing could  be  seen  but  rocks  and  sand.  One 
day  Captain  Miles  Standish,  the  soldier  of 
the  company,  took  some  men  and  went  out 
to  sec  what  they  could  find.  They  took  a 
long  walk  through  the  woods.  On  their 
way  they  saw  some  wild  Indians.  They 
ran  away  from  them,  but  in  a  little  mound 
of  earth  they  found  some  corn  buried.  They 
kept  this  com  and  planted  it  in  their  gar- 
dens when  the  spring  came.  Many  times 
Captain  Miles  Standish  took  the  men  from 
the  ship,  and  tried  to  find  a  place  where  the 
Pilgrims  could  make  a  good  home.  At  last 
they  were  so  tired  that  they  stepped  off  the 
ship  on  a  large  rock  which  is  called  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  here  they  built  their 
homes.  They  began  by  cutting  down  the 
trees.  The  weather  was  so  cold  and  rainy 
and  the  snow  came  so  soon  that  it  was  very 
slow  work  for  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  build 
their  houses  and  their  church.  Finally  a 
row  of  houses  and  a  church  were  finished. 

Tliey  were  so  tired  with  the  long  journ- 
ey and  so  cold  and  hungry  for  not  one  of 
them  had  enough  good  food  that  I  know 
you  will  be  sorry  when  I  tell  you  how  sick 
they  were  and  how  much  they  suffered  that 
long  cold  winter.  Captain  Miles  Standish 
helped  take  care  of  all  the  sick,  but  finally 
before  spring  came  more  than  half  of  them 
had  gone  to  "Heaven  their  dearest  coun- 
try. 

Ehiring  this  winter  some  friendly  In- 
dians came  to  visit  the  Pilgririis  and  one  of 
them  said:  "Welcome,  Englishmen.*'  This 
pleased  the  Pilgrims  and  they  made  friend- 
ly signs  to  the  Indians  and  the  Indians 
made  signs  to  the  Pilgrims  which  told 
them  that  they  would  be  very  friendly  to 
each  other.  How  queer  the  Indians  looked 
with  their  red  skins  and  their  long  black 
hair  stuck  full  of  feathers.  The  Pilgrim 
mothers  gave  them  a  good  dinner,  and  the 
Indians  told  how  when  the  snow  melted 
and  the  sun  shown  more  brightly  they  were 
to  plant  their  corn,  peas  and  wheat. 


When  the  summer  came  the  Pilgrim 
children  were  happy  because  there  were  so 
n^any  beautiful  flowers  and  birds  and  but- 
terflies and  then  there  was  also  the  great 
forest  in  which  to  play.  This  was  a  happy 
summer  for  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  moth- 
ers for  what  they  planted  grew  in  the  very 
best  way,  and  because  they  would  have 
enough  corn,  peas,  wheat  and  pumpkins  for 
the  winter.  This  is  what  they  said :  "Let 
us  thank  God  for  it  is  He  who  has  been  so 
kind.  It  is  He  who  has  made  the  sun 
shine  and  the  rain  fall." 

The  Pilgrim  mothers  said  we  will  not 
only  thank  God  in  the  church  and  in  our 
homes,  but  we  will  have  a  great  Thanks- 
giving party  and  invite  the  Indians.  The 
men  went  hunting  and  for  days  they  shot 
wild  turkeys  and  brought  them  home  to  be 
cooked  for  the  dinner.  The  Pilgrim  moth- 
ers made  the  wheat  and  corn  into  bread 
and  cakes  and  the  pumpkins  into  fine  pies. 
The  Indians  wished  to  furnish  "^^cir  part  of 
the  feast  and  so  when  tfiey  came  they 
brought  with  them  five  deer.  These  they 
gave  to  the  Pilgrims.  The  Indians  were  all 
dressed  in  their  very  best  clothes.  They 
had  on  deer  skins  and  their  hair  was  trim- 
med with  feathers  and  fox  tails.  They  had 
their  faces  painted  some  with  red  stripes 
and  some  with  black.  They  thought  they 
would  not  be  dressed  up  enough  for  the 
Thanksgiving  party  unless  they  wore  their 
paint.  They  did  enjoy  the  party.  They 
stayed  three  days.  Every  day  they  would 
run  races,  and  sometimes  they  would  see 
who  could  shoot  the  farthest.  The  Indians 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  and  the  Pil- 
grims with  their  guns  had  a  happy  time. 

At  each  meal  the  Pilgrims  thanked  God 
for  all  his  goodness. 

What  a  hard  time  the  Pilgrims  had  on 
the  ocean  and  in  building  their  houses! 
How  many  times  they  were  sad  because 
sonic  of  their  frionds  had  gone  to  the  heav- 
enly country!  When  they  gave  their  first 
Thanksgiving  party  they  tried  to  forget 
everything  that  had  been  so  hard  and  sad 
and  they  tried  only  to  remember  how  good 
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God  had  been  to  them  and  how  happy  they 
were  in  their  new  homes. 
.  So  at  the  first  Thanksgiving  which  was 
many,  many  years  ago  when  our  country 
was  new  they  had  turkey  and  pumpkin 
pies.  Company  can^  to  share  the  good 
things  and  at  that  first  party  every  one  had 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  On  our 
Thanksgiving  let  us  try  to  be  thankful  for 
the  many  things  we  have,  and  let  us  try  to 
share  our  Thanksgiving  feast. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MANUAL 
.WORK. 

Make  the  spirit,  of  thanksgiving  felt 
among  the  little  people,  help  them  to  find 
a  way  to  add  to  some  one^s  happiness  on 
this  day. 

Let  the  decorations  of  the  school  room 
be  made  by  the  children.  Give  to  them 
outline  copies  of  PUgrim  children  to  be 
dressed  in  black  and  white,  the  black  being 
made  with  their  pencils  or  with  the  oil 
crayon.  Have  enough  of  these  that  a  frieze 
for  the  front  of  the  room  may  be  used  as 
decoration  one  week. 

Have  turkeys  cut  for  the  frieze 
the  next  week.  Give  the  children 
the  pattern  and  have  them  mark  around  it 
and  then  cut  on  the  line;  remember  theirs 
are  little  hands,  and  are  not  so  skilled  as 
the  children's  of  the  upper  grades. 

Have  the  vegetables  as  potatoes,  turnips, 
etc.,  cut  and  colored  for  another  week. 

Have  a  good  picture  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  let  the  children  draw  it. 


Above  all  be  sure  you  and  your  children 
make  a  poster  of  "Welcome, .  Englishnoen." 

I  saw  one  whei'c  all  the  children  cut  lit- 
tle houses  from  black  cardboard;  these 
were  nK>unted,  the  smaller  to  the  back 
against  the  sky  line.  A  group  of  trees  was 
in  the  background  ajnd  in  the  center  fore- 
ground stood  an  Indian  ''fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  and  near  him  a  small 
Pilgrim  girl. 

The  picture  was  in  black  and  white.  All 
the  laws  of  drawing  were  observed;  the 
cuttings  were  not  perfect,  but  each  child 
had  had  a  part  in  the  picture  and  the  teach- 
er put  their  parts  into  the  position  which 
made  a  good  picture  when  it  was  com- 
pleted. This  was  mounted  on  a  grey  card- 
board and  hung  on  the  wall  until  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation. 

THANKSGIVING 

MINNXS    X.    HAYS 

When  bluebirds  tilted  fp-aceful  heads 
Above  the   frajcrant   violet  beds; 
When  robins  hid  their  turquoise  gems. 
And  berries  hung  from  silken  stems; 
When  doves  w.ere  cooingr  on  the  eaves. 
And  pearls  were  set  in  iris  leaves; 
When  o'er  their  nests  the  thrushes  sang. 
And  curfew  harebells  lightly  rang. 
You  saw,  in  all,  God's  loving  care. 

THEN  LET  THANKSGIVING 
FILL  THE  AIR! 

And  unto  Him  your  love  declare. 

When  hills  turned  golden  in  a  night. 
And  fields  showed  colors  warm  and  bright; 
When  perfumes  met  in  wayside  streets 
To  tell  of  cherished  autumn  sweets; 
When   memories  came  thick  and  fast 
To  brin^  the  harvest  of  the  past, 
The  fruited  joys  of  all  the  years — 
To  cover  griefs,  and  sighs  and  tears, 
You  saw  and  lelt  God  s  love  And  care. 

THEN  LET  THANKSGIVING 
FILL  THE  AIR! 

And  unto  Him  your  love  declare. 

Nautilus, 
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THE  SILVER  JUBILEE  OBSERVANCE 


In  Hooor  of  Mrs.  Efiza  Blakcr  as  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapofe  Free  Kindergartens  and  President 

of  tiie  Teadiers'  College 


OHE  history  of  the  Indianapolis  free 
kindergartens  is  the  story  of  hum- 
ble beginnings  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
jchildren  in  the  city  whose  parents  were  not 
able  to  provide  for  their  education.  For 
twenty-five  years  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker  has 
been  the  central  figure  in  this  great  work. 
She  is  to  Indianapolis  what  Jane  Addams 
is  to  Chicago.  The  first  work  of  the  former 
after  she  came  from  Philadelphia  to  In- 
dianapolis began  at  the  kindling  piles  of  the 
Friendly  Inn  wood  yard  in  West  Market 
street.  That  was  just  twenty-five  years 
ago  October  lo,  1907.  Today  Indianapo- 
lis has  twenty-four  free  kindergartens  main- 
tained by  tax  and  public  subscription.  The 
silver  jubilee  was  held  at  the  Teachers' 
College  on  10th  ult  Mrs.  John  H.  Htolli- 
day,  for  several  years  the  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, presided.  Addresses  were  made  by 
State  Superintendent  Cotton;  Superintend- 
ent C.  N.  Kendall,  city  schools ;  Mrs.  Lois 
G.  HuflEord,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Shortridge  high  school  and  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
free  kindergarten  society,  and  Mrs.  Blaker, 
wIk)  has  been  superintendent  of  this  society 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Music  was 
furnished  for  the  occasion  by  the  young 
,>voroen  students  of  the  Teachers'  College. 
Mr.  Cotton  stated  that  the  Teachers' 
College  had  been  recognized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  it  had  been  placed 
upon  the  accredited  list  for  the  professional 
,  training  of  teachers  in  classes  A,  B  and  C. 


He  added  that  as  regards  kindergarten  work 
the  graduates  are  exempt  from  examina- 
tions in  Indiana.  Superintendent  Kendall 
strongly  commended  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Blaker,  and  stated  that  no  money  for  school 
purposes  had  been  used  to  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage as  that  provided  for  the  Indianap- 
olis free  kindergartens.  Mrs.  Hufford  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  to  those  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  society,,  and  referred  happily 
to  the  fine  new  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Teachers'  College.  She  added  that  the 
friends  of  the  institution  next  desired  the 
erection  of  a  dormitory  for  the  young  wo- 
men who  are  students  of  the  college. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Blaker  was  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  heard  it  as  she  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  co-operation  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  mothers  of  the  little  chil- 
dren and  of  the  work  done  by  the  jani- 
tresses  in  the  various  city  schools.  She  re- 
ferred especially  to  one  old  janitress  whose 
very  soul  centers  in  the  work  of  the  free 
kindergarten  as  she  had  toiled  late  at  night 
for  the  good  of  the  children.  She  spoke 
idso  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  free  kin- 
dergarten before  these  subjects  had  been 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  In- 
dianapolis. In  closing  her  address  she  said 
that  while  the  school  had  stood  for  good 
teachers  it  had  endeavored  to  train  the 
girU  for  the  greatest  and  broadest  woman- 
hood. 

We  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  the  very 
excellent  paper,  "The  History  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Movement  in  Indianapolis," 
read  by  Mrs*  Lois  G,  Huffdrd.     We  b^ 
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speak  for  it  a  very  careful  reading  by  both 
county  and  city  superintendent  and  their 
teachers.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

"The  Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  is  accustomed  to  think  chiefly 
of  the  work  done  under  its  auspices,  and 
only  now  and  then  of  itself  as  an  organiza- 
tion. On  this  occasion,  however,  when  a 
quarter-century  of  effort  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  proper  for  the  society  to  review 
the  path  over  which  it  has  traveled  in  reach- 
ing this  twenty-fifth  milestone. 

"Although  the  fonnal  organization  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten  Association  took 
place  in  1882,  the  preliminary  steps  were 
taken  a  year  earlier,  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  by  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion of  Indiana  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  toward  improving  the  environment  of 
dependent  children  in  this  city.  The  Rev. 
Oscar  C.  McCulloch,  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  organizing  the  chari- 
ties of  Indianapolis,  requested  the  women 
of  that  committee  to  visit  certain  families 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condi- 
tion of  their  children  and  whether  those  of 
school  age  were  attending  school  regularly 
or  not.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation  it 
was  decided  to  open  a  kindergarten  for  lit- 
tle children  of  families  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kingan's  packing-house.  * 

TRIAL  KINDERGARTEN  IN  SCHOOL  12 

"During  the  summer  of  that  year,  by 
permission .  of  the  Board  of  School  Comr- 
missioners,  a  trial  kindergarten  was  con- 
ducted in  the  large  corridor  of  public  school 
No.  12,  at  West  and  McCarty  streets.  This 
was  continued  through  the  following  win- 
ter in  a  nearby  mission  church. 

"That  experience  convinced  those  inter- 
ested that  wisely  conducted  kindergartens 
would  accomplish  more  real  good  for  the 
dependent  children  than  would  any  other 
agency.  So  an  organization  was  effected 
.under  the  name  of  the  Indianapolis  Free 
Kindergarten  and  Children's  Aid  Society. 

"On  looking  about  for  the  right  person 
to  place  at  the  head  of  the  system  which  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  it  was  decided  to 


offer  that  responsible  position  to  Mrs. 
Eliza  A.  Blaker,  who  had  already  become 
favorably  known  to  Indianapolis  through 
her  work  in  a  private  kindergarten.  Mrs. 
Blaker,  after  graduating  from  the  high 
school  and  the  Normal  School  of  Philadel- 
phia, her  home,  had  taught  in  both  primary 
and  grammar  grades  of  that  city. 

"A  few  years  earlier.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pcabodj',  of  Boston,  sister-in-law  of  the 
great  educator,  Horace  Mann,  and  also  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  had  introduced  the 
kindergarten  system  into  this  country.  One 
of  the  first  American  teachers  to  be  trained 
for  this  work.  Miss  Ruth  Burritt,  was  se- 
lected by  the  Philadelphia  school  authori- 
ties to  conduct  a  model  kindergarten  at  the 
world's  fair  of  1876.  Under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Friends'  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
Miss  Burritt  founded  the  Centennial  Train- 
ing School  for  Kindergartners,  and  in  this 
school  Mrs.  Blaker  received  her  training. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MISS   PEABODY 

"When  Indianapolis  desired  to  obtain  a 
well-prepared  kindergartener,  Miss  Pea- 
body  wrote  a  letter  recommending  Mrs. 
Blaker  as  a  kindergartner  of  superior  qual- 
ifications, both  by  nature  and  by  training. 
So,"  in  1882,  Mrs.  Blaker  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Free  Kindergartens  of  In- 
dianapolis, a  position  which  she  has  held 
uninterruptedly  from  that  day  to  this. 

"In  a  general  way,  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  this  association,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Blaker,  is  known  to  the 
public,  but  only  those  members  of  the  soci- 
et>-  who  have  been  closely  associated  with 
our  superintendent  these  many  years  can 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  her  services  to 
this  community — ^the  high  standard  which 
she  has  always  set  for  herself  and  for  the 
society. 

■*I  well  remember  hearing  Mr.  McCul- 
loch say  that  the  kindergarten,  as  conducted 
by  Froebel  and  his  disciples  in  Germany, 
when  transplanted  to  America,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  freer  life  of  this  nation,  if  it 
were  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for 
this  country;    That  adaptation  to  the  needs 
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of  Indianapolis  children  and  Indianapolis 
homes  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
planning  this  work.  Whatever  measures 
have  been  adopted  have  been  based  on  sound 
educational  principles,  as  recognized  by  the 
most  advanced  educators  of  our  time.  In 
actual  practice,  no  traditional  hide-bound 
methods  have  been  allowed  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  new  ones,  recommended  by  a 
truer  educational  psychology.  So  that  the 
kindergartens  of  Indianapolis  have,  at  all 
times,  led  in  the  introduction  of  better 
methods  than  had  formerly  prevailed.  AH 
this  is  due  to  the  large  foresight,  the  wise 
planning  and  the  broad  educational  views 
of  our  superintendent. 

WORK  OF  THE  SOCiETV  AS  A  WHOLE 

"The  part  of  the  society  as  a  whole  has 
been  to  provide  the  ammunition,  the  sinews 
of  war.  I  have  vivid  recollections  of  the 
long  walks,  and  the  many  interviews  .with 
persons  whose  financial  aid  we  sought  to  ob- 
tain in  the  earlier  years  of  this  work,  when 
only  a  few  people  realized  what  was  the 
educational  and  the  social  value  of  the  free 
kindergartens.  But  I  also  remenlber  grate- ' 
fully  that  we  always  found  enough  people 
who  had  faith  in  the  undertaking  and  in 
the  integrity  of  the  association  to  supply 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work. 

"Those  who,  at  any  time,  have  been  miem- 
bers  of  the  board  of  managers,  know  that 
many  and  many  and  many  a  time,  when  the 
treasurer's  monthly  statement  has  been 
given,  we  could  not  see  where  we  were  to 
get  the  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
following  month.  But,  to  the  credit  of 
our  indefatigable  workers,  and  to  the  honor 
of  Indianapolis  hearts  of  sympathy  ifor 
every  good  cause,  the  bills  have  always 
been  paid.  It  has  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  us  that  the  finacial  reputation  of  our 
society  has  always  been  good  with  the  busi- 
ness men  of  our  city. 

"After  two  years  of  growth  the  associa- 
tion was,  in  1884,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Soon  after 
Mrs.   Blaker  took  the  superintendency  of 


these  kindergartens,  she  suggested  the  plan 
by  which  alone  continuing  growth  could  be 
assured — that  of  establishing  a  training 
school  for  kindergartens,  and  in  which  a 
limited  number  of  free  scholarships  should 
be  granted.  For  by  that  means,  since  to 
obtain  a  diploma  every  kindergartner  in 
training  must  have  had  at  least  a  year  of 
practice  in  a  regular  kindergarten,  we 
could  be  sure  of  always  having  a  corps  of 
teachers  for  our  schools.  To  this  system 
is  due  the  fact  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  maintain  so  large  a  number  of  kinder- 
gartens at  so  small  an  expense — far  less 
than  is  usual  in  cities  where  kindergartens 
are  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  system*. 

THE    MOTHER     BUILDING. 

"Under  the  first  president  of  the  society, 
Mrs.  Stanton  J.  Peellc,  and  largely  by  her 
personal  solicitation,  money  was  raised  for 
the  purchase  of  a  lot  in  West  Pearl  street, 
near  California  street,  and  for  erecting  a 
building  thereon.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  the  Arabella  C.  Pcelle  kindergarten 
was  regarded  by  the  society  as  the  mother 
building.  The  good  influences  radiating 
from  that  center  affected  the  entire  life  of 
families  in  that  neighborhood.  Last  year 
it  was  occupied  as  a  residence  for  social 
settlement  work  by  two  of  our  trained 
kindergartners.  Much  to  the  regret  of  all 
connected  with  the  cause,  the  houses  in 
that  neighborhood  were  taken  by  Hunyak 
laborers,  without  families,  and  since  the 
children  had  been  removed  to  other  neigh- 
borhoods, we  reluctantly  moved  the  kinder- 
garten this  year  and  sold  the  house. 

"In  the  year  1893,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
C.  Wright  offered  to  give  this  association 
a  lot  opposite  the  City  Hospital,  on  condi- 
tion that  we  would  errect  a  building  for 
kindergarten  purposes  thereorn.  At  that 
juncture,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  received 
a  legacy  of  $3,000  from  the  estate  of  Mark 
C.  Davis,  a  South  Delaware-street  com- 
mission merchant.  Mr.  Davis  was  not  per- 
sonally known  to  any  of  the  society,  and  we 
have  never  known  how  he  came  to  be  so 
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interested  in  the  work  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
gartens as  to  leave  this  bequest  to  the  as- 
sociation. It  gave  us  confidence,  however, 
to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wright. 

"With  Mrs.  Blaker  to  plan  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Elam,  as  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, to  supervise  the  work  of  erection,  a 
nnodel  building,  suited  not  only  for  kinder- 
garten purposes,  but  also  adapted  to  the 
teaching  of  every  phase  of  housekeeping, 
was  built  upon  that  lot,  for  the  use  of 
colored  children.  It  was  afterward  named 
the  Mary  Turner  Cooper  Kindergarten  in 
memory  of  its  first  principal,  and  one  of 
the  most  devoted  teachers  who  has  ever 
worked  in  these  schools.  This  was,  for 
eleven  years,  the  only  kindergarten  for 
colored  children  maintained  by  our  society, 
but  t\vo  years  ago  a  second  one  was  opened 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 

MANUAL    TIL^lNING. 

"I  said  that  the  Q)c-street  building  was 
planned  for  the  practical  teaching  of  house- 
keeping. This  is  a  Children's  Aid  Society, 
as  well  as  a  free  Kindergarten  Association, 
and  its  work  has  never  been  confined  to 
the  maintenance  of  kindergartens,  but  has 
touched  the  home  lives  of  its  families  at 
every  point.  Fully  ten  years  before  wood- 
working and  cooking  and  sewing  were  in- 
troduced into  the  curriculum-  of  the  grade 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  as  long  before 
these  arts  were  made  a  part  of  the  work  of 
kindergarten  systems  of  other  cities  of  the 
middle  West,  they  were  taught  in  Satur- 
day schools  conducted  in  the  kindergarten 
buildings  to  classes  of  older  boys  and  girls 
who  attended  the  public  schools  on  the 
other  week  days. 

"This  is  one  evidence  of  the  fact  that, 
under  Mrs.  Blaker's  administration,  the 
work  of  these  kindergartens  has  been  along 
thfc  most  advanced  lines  of  educational 
theory,  and  also  of  practical  plans  for 
social  betterment.  To  do  this  it  was  neccs- 
sar>'  to  train  the  pupil-teachers  also  in  the 
various  lines  of  domestic  science,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  teach  the  children  in  these 


Saturday  schools.  The  graduates  of  this 
school  are,  therefore,  fitted  for  conducting 
other  lines  of  work,  as  well  as  kindergarten 
proper.  And  as  Mrs.  Blaker's  report  will 
show,  the  free  kindergartens  have  been 
made  social  centers  for  their  neighborhoods. 

TAX    LEVIED    FOR    KINDERGARTENS. 

"Until  the  year  1901  this  society,  by 
membership  fees,  by  individual  subscriptions 
and  donations,  by  giving  social  teas,  lawn 
fetes,  and  in  various  other  ways,  contrived 
to  raise  the  funds  for  carrying  on  this 
many-sided  work.  In  that  ye^^r  the  State 
Legislature  passed  a  law  permitting  towns 
of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  levy  a  tax 
of  I  cent  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  tax- 
able property  for  maintaining  kindergartens 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  public  school  system, 
provided  that  there  was  in  existancc  any 
organization,  which  had,  in  the  previous 
two  years,  maintained  at  least  twelve 
kindergartens. 

"From  that  time,  therefore,  it  has  been 
possible  to  carry  on  a  larger  number  of 
^kindergartens — this  year,  tw^enty-four.  It 
has  also  allied  the  association  in  the  hap- 
piest manner  with  the  public  school  sjrstem 
of  Indianapolis.  In  order,  however,  that 
we  may  continue  the  other  various  lines  of 
work  which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  an  es- 
tablished part  of  our  system,  other  moneys 
mnist  be  raised,  and  for  these  purposes  we 
give  an  annual  hall  and  continue  to  solidt 
financial  aid  from  individuals. 

"Until  1902  the  work  of  training  the 
teachers  was  carried  on,  often  under  great 
difficulties.  In  one  or  other  of  the  kinder- 
garten buildings,  but  in  that  year  this 
beautiful  house,  the  William  N.  Jackson 
Memorial  Institute,  naniied  for  one  of  the 
dearest  lovers  of  little  children  that  Indian- 
apolis has  ever  had,  was  erected  as  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  Normal  Training 
School.  This  was  accomplished  chiefly  by 
the  personal  effort  in  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions of  Mrs.  R.  S.  Tucker,  our  treasurer. 
The  building  is  not  only  artistic,  but  per- 
fectly adapted  to  its  uses — a  source  of  pride 
to  the  association,  and  a  joy  to  superinten- 
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dent  and  teachers.  When  It  was  completed 
we  found  ourselves  about  $ii,cxx)  in  debt. 
Gradually,  however,  that  indebtedness  has 
been  reduced,  partly  by  the  direct  efEorts  of 
the  association,  partly  by  the  aid  of  legacies 
received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Henry 
Schnull  and  Mr.  Schmidt. 

HOPES   OF   THE    ASSOCIATION. 

"We  have  earnestly  desired  to  see  the 
debt  entirely  canceled  in  this,  our  silver 
anniversary  year.  When  this  building  is 
mated  by  a  parallel  building  to  be  useil 
js  a  home  for  tlie  m^ny  pupil  teachers  who 
come  from  other  places,  our  dearest  hopes 
w'll  have  been  realized. 

"In  this  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Free  Kindergarten  and  Children'-:  Aid 
society  I  have  been  able  to  mention  by 
name  only  a  very  few  of  those  whose  cfti- 
cient,  untiring  iabois  have  brought  this 
great  worfc  to  its  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment. In  the  twent>'-five  years  the  society 
has  had  only  five  different  presidents,  each 
or  whom  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
efficient  working  of  the  system.  For  the 
last  eight  years  the  presidency  has  been  heid 
by  Mrs.  John  H.  HoUiday,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Free  Kindergartens 
never  tires,  and  under  whose  guidance 
much  has  been  accomplished  of  permanent 
value  to  the  cause. 

"The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
are  in  a  unit  in  their  efforts  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  possicJc  good  io"  the 
children. 

"In  the  quarter-century  of  its  existence, 
the  society  has  kept  pace  with  the  grovvtli 
of  the  city,  it  has  contributed  mfateriallv  to 
the  betterment  of  many  homes;  to  the 
bright^ng  of  many  Jives:  to  the  social 
uplifting  of  many  neighborhoods.  The 
pubh'c  schools  of  Indianapolis  are  recop;- 
nized  as  among  the  veiv  bcjt  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  those  who  are  competent 
to  judge,  Indianapolis  free  kindergartens 
rank  equally  high.  So  that,  on  this,  its 
silver  anniversary,  the  Indianapolis  Free 
Kindergarten  Society  has  abundant  cause 


for  thankfulness  that  its  labors  have  been 
crowned  with  a  substantial  success." 

The  Teachers*  College,  Indianapolis,  is 
honored  by  graduates  in  several  fbreign 
countries,  and  in  ever>'  state  of  the  Union. 
These  women  owe  much  of  their  success  to 
Mrs.  Blaker  because  of  her  wonderful  en- 
thusiasm and  Remarkable  tact  and  spirit 
of  kindness.  For  many  years  she  has  had 
a  special  class  for  Primary  teachers  begin- 
ning in  May  and  continuing  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Next  spring  we  hope  that 
many  more  prinmry  and  kindergarten 
teachers  may  become  students  in 
this  school.  A  class  for  teachers  will 
be  organized  also  in  March  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
placed  the  Teachers*  College  upon  the  ac- 
credited list  for  classes  A,  B,  and  C. 
Teachers  need  in  their  daily  work  the  re- 
markable professional  spirit  that  is  found 
among  the  teachers  in  the  Indianapolis  PVee 
kindergartens  and   the  Teachers'  College. 


SENTENCE  SERMONS. 

«    «    » 

Killing  time  is  soul  suicide. 
«     <     « 

Prosperity  is  a  stiff  test  of  piety. 

r     ♦     •» 

No  man  finds  fame  by  hunting  it. 

«     «     » 

There  is  no  obedience  under  compulsion. 
«     «     » 

Pickled  piety  is  bound  to  give  somebody 
pain. 

»     «     « 

Ideals  of  character  are  the  conscience  of 

society. 

«     «     « 

He  never  finds  himself  who  never  denies 

himself. 

«     «     « 

You  never  will  find   faith  by  running 

away  from  facts. 

«     «     « 

The  highest  religion  is  to  do  the  lowliest 
things  well. 
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They  who  pour  out  their  hearts  never 

empty  them. 

«    «     « 

A  man  may  deceive  himself,  but  he  never 

fools  destiny. 

«     »     « 

Truth  cannot  be  found  while  squinting 

at  i>opular  opinion. 

«     «     « 

Revenge  is  never  so  sweet  as  when  we 

refuse  to  entertain  it. 

*  *     * 

Our    roughest    experiences    often    arise 

from  our  smoothest  tricks. 

*  *     * 

Some  talk  so  hard  about  duty  they  have 

no  strength  left  for  deeds. 

«     «     « 

You  cannot  be  leader  and  lose  sight  of 

those  who  are  to  be  led. 

«     ♦     ♦ 

The  shortest  of  the  day  excuses  no  man 

from  greatness  of  endeavor. 

*  »     « 

If  we  n':ver  do  the  things  wc  do  not  like 
we  never  will  be  able  to  do  the  things  we 

desire. 

*  ♦     * 

There  are  too  many  folks  trying  to  meet 
the  world's  hunger  for  love  with  essays  on 

affection. 

»     «     «» 

Many  a  man  thinks  his  life  is  clouded 
over  when  the  truth  is  he  is  bur>'ing  his 
head  in  the  steam  of  his  own  sighings. 
— Henry  F.  Cope^  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Arbor  Day  Annual  for  1907-08,  is- 
sued by  State  Superintendent  Cotton,  was 
compiled  by  his  sister,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Cot- 
ton. In  her  article  on  "Arbor  Day  in 
Indiana,"  she  states  that  the  Arbor  day 
movement  in  this  state  began  in  1870  when 
the  Indiana  School  Journal  advocated  that 
more  trees  be  planted  upon  the  schfool 
lawns.  The  editor  of  same,  Prof.  W.  A. 
Bell,  made  a  similar  appeal  in  1876;  but 
it  was  not  until  December,  1883,  however, 
that  Arbor  Day  was  finally  inaugurated 
in  Indiana,  when  the  State  Teachers'  As- 


sociation appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
with  the  State  Superintendent  o-f  Public 
Instruction  to  formulate  plans  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day.  The  committee  met 
on  Jan.  21,  1884,  and  selected  the  14th 
day  of  the  following  April  as  the  first 
Arbor  Day  in  Indiana. 


Prof  B.  E.  Myers,  Indiana  University, 
1904,  has  entered  upon  his  second  year  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Bicknell  schools, 
there  being  15  teachers  under  his  charge 
with  an  enrollment  of  563  pupils.  The 
high  school  was  commissioned  in  1905, 
The  principal  is,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hubbard,  who 
graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  in  1906.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Davis,  Indiana  University,  1907.  The 
work  in  music  and  drawing  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Zoe  V.  Hea,  oi  North- 
western  University. 


State  Superintendent  Cotton,  is  in  great 
demand  not  only  at  home  but  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  Hoosierdom.  He  addressed 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress  at  Okla- 
homa City,  October  19.  He  will  address 
the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Assodation 
at  Milwaukee  November  9th,  and  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Association  at  an  early  date. 

Dr.  Charles  Hasemian  who  formerly 
taught  Mathematics  in  the  Elwood  High 
School  is  now  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
in  Indiana  University.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.,  at  Gotlingen  in  August. 


INDIANA    UNIVERSITY    EXTEN- 
SION COURSE. 


Professor  W.  D.  Howe,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  in  Indiana  University, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  head  of 
the  department  of  English  in  the  Short- 
ridge  High  School,  annqunce  their  annual 
literature  course  for  the  coming  year. 

In  a  series  of  ten  lecturers  Profesor 
Howe  will  discuss  English  prose  and  liter- 
ary criticism.  The  work  will  consist  of  lect- 
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ures  on  the  history  and  principles  of  liter- 
ary criticism  and  on  the  forms  of  literary 
composition,  with  special  readings  from  the 
best  English  prose-writers,  such  as  Addison, 
Macaulay,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt,  Arnold, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Pater,  Newman,  Steven- 
son, and  Lowell.  The  lecturers  will  at- 
tempt three  things:  (a)  to  increase  literary 
appreciation;  (b)  to  trace  the  progress  of 
certain  ideas;  (c)  to  define  the  personality 
of  some  of  the  great  authors. 

In  a  series  of  twenty  lecturers  Mr. 
Thomas  will  treat  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century  poetry,  with  special  readings  from 
Mrs.  Browning,  Daniel  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
Christina  Rossetti,  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  William  Morris,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  William  Watson,  James  Thom- 
son, Rudyard  Kipling,  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow, James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Walt 
Whitman. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  course  was 
given  at  the  Sbortridge  High  School  at  ten 
o'clock   Saturday   morninj^,   October  fifth. 

Prof.  Hervin  W.  Roop,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
L.  L.  D.,  of  Indiana  Central  University, 
was  bom  Nov.  i6,  1868,  and  was  reared 
on  a  farm  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  comt- 
pleted  the  Steel  ton  Penn.  High  School 
course  with  highest  honors,  the  Classical 
course  in  Lebanon  Valley  College,  the 
Theological  course  in  Union  Biblical  Semi- 
nary, and  a  three  years*  course  in  Philos- 
ophy and  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Wooster.  Since  then  he  has  spent  a  sum- 
mer semester  at  Cornell  and  one  at  Clark, 
two  full  years  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, studying  Philosophy  and  Peda- 
gogy, and  about  a  year  (1906-07)  at  Yale, 
taking  courses  in  Sociolog>%  Psychology  and 
Education. 

He  has  visited  a  number  of  the  leading 
Universities,  Technical  and  Public  Schools 
in  England  and  Continental  Europe. 

Hft  has  taught  three  years  in  the  public 
schools,  three  years  (English,  History  and 
Pedagogics)  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  one  year  in  Rittenhouse 


Academy,  Philadelphia  and  from  1897  ^^ 
1906  was  President  and  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Education  in  Lebanon  Valley 
College. 

^  He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man,  a  member 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  of 
the  American  Acadenry  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Roop  is  the  Author  of  numerous 
articles  in  Religious  and  Educational  jour- 
nals. 

Recently  Lebanon  Valley  College,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  "in  recognition  of  his  splendid 
scholarship,  high  order  of  organizing  and 
adminstration  ability  and  of  his  distinguish- 
ed services  in  behalf  of  o«ur  College." 


ANNUAL  SESSION. 

Indiana  State  Associations  of  Town  and 

City  Superintendents  and  School 

Boards. 


CLAYPOOL  HOTEL. 

Indianapolis 
November  7,  8,  9,  1907. 

OFFICERS. 

Supt   W.    p.   Hart, President. 

Supt   J.   C.  Hall, Vtce-PrtHdent. 

Supt    C.   W.    DoDsoN, * Secretary. 

Supt.   H.    G.    Woody, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Supt.  D.  T.  PowBSS,  Chairman, 
Supt   R.   A.   Ogg.  Supt.    B.   F.   Moom*. 

Supt  E.  N.  Canine.  ...  Supt  J.  C.  Weir. 

Acting  Chairman. 
Supt  L.  N.  HiNEs.  Supt  O.  C.  Pratt. 

PROGRAM 

Thursday  Evening,  November  7,  8  o'clock. 
Joint  Session  with  School  Boards'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Necessary  Blanks  for  Putting  Into  Effect  the 

New    Depository    Law 

W    S.   Ellis,   Board  of  Education,  Anderson. 

Discussion    Supt.  A.  A.   Hughart,  Valparaiso. 

Greek   Letter    Fraternities   and   the   High    School 

Fraternity    Law 

Hon.   Thomas  T.   Moore,   State    Senator,   Grecncastle. 
Discussion : 

Boanl   of   Education,    Muncie. 

Stipt.  T.  B.  Pearcy,  Anderson. 

Pnn.  C.  E.   Emmerich,   Indianapolis. 

FRIDAY     MORNING^     9     o'CLOCK. 

Facilities   for   Training  Teachers  under  the  New 

Law 

Dr.   John   A.   Bcrgstrom,   Indiana  Universitv. 

Discu«sion   Supt  J.  H.   Scholl,  Rushville. 

Classification  of  Tcachcis  under  the  New  Law 
Supt.    John   A.    Wood,   Laporte. 
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Discussion  Supt.  J.  H.  Jeffrey,  Gas  City. 

FKIDAY     AFTERNOON,      1:30     O'CLOCK. 

IIow  Deal  with  Incorrigibles  ?   

Supt.   E^   £.   York,    Indiana   Boy's   School,   Plainfield. 

Discussion    Supt.  T.   F.  Fitzgibbon,  Columbus. 

How     Bring    Public    and    Schools    to    a    Better 

Mutual    Understanding 

Supt.  Lillian  G.  Michael,  Goshen. 
Discussion: 

Supt.  H.  S.  Hi ppenstecl.  Auburn. 

Supt.  G.  E.  Derbyshire,  Portland. 
The  Course  of  Study: 

Music Supt  L.  E.  Wheeler,  Wolcott. 

Reading Supt.  A.  E.  Hunike,  Edinburg. 

FRIDAY    EVENING,     8     O'CLOCK. 

(Supt.  Michael's  topic  of  Friday  P.  M.) 

Shall  We  have  Uniform  High  School  Texts? 

Supt.   W.   A.   Millis,   Crawfordsville. 
Discussion : 

Hon.  Moss,   State  Senator,  Brazil. 

Supt.  E.  S.  Monroe,  Frankfort. 

SATURDAY     MORNING,      8:30     o'CLOCK. 

The  Child's  Transition  from  the  Kindergarten  to 

the   Primary    School 

Miss  Emma  Colbert^   The  Teachers'   College, 
Indianapolis. 

Discussion Supt  W.  P.  Morgan,  Terre  Haute. 

Industrial   Training   and   Citizenship    

Supt.  W.  A.  Wirt,  dary. 
Discussion: 

Supt.  R.  F.  Hight,  Lafajrette. 

Supt.   R.   I.    Hamilton,  Vincennes. 
THURSDAY  EVENINGS     (Substitute  for  first  topic). 
"How  make  the  Teacher's  Contract  Binding"  ... 
Will  S.  Richev,  Board  of  Education,  Lebanon 

Discussion    Supt.    Edwin    S.   Holton    Noblesville. 

Time  will  be  given  Friday  P.  M.,  for  a  general 

discussion    of: 

Future  Legislation. 

Future  work  of  the  Association. 
Admission     will    be    by    ticket.       Complimentary 

tickets    will    be    given    Superintendents    for 

members  of  their  families. 
All    meetings    will    begin    promptly    at    the    time 

stated.     Short  intermissions  will  be  given  at 

each  session. 
The   first  speaker   on  a  topic   will  be  limited   to 

thirty    minutes.      Leaders    in    discussion    ten 

minutes.       All     others     five     minutes.       The 

President  will  call  time  promptly. 
Each    Superintendent   is    directly   responsible   for 

the  success  of  this  meeting. 
Hotel  Rates  $  2.50. 


GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

For  five  years  the  people  of  Indiana  have 
been  given  the  best  of  reading  free  of 
charge  through  the  traveling  libraries  sent 
out  by  the  Public  Library  Commission  of 
Indiana.  From  a  few  scattered  library  as- 
sociations, users  of  these  books  have  in- 
creased until  now  there  is  not  a  county  in 
the  state  which  does  not  have  a  library  as- 
sociation where  the  books  are  sent,  and 
many  counties  have  as  many  as  ten  and 
twelve  associations. 

The  Commission  buys  new  books  every 
month,  and  is  now  issuing  a  new  Finding 
List  for  over  200  libraries,  and  a  copy  of 
the  list  is  sent  by  writing  ta  the  Public 
Library  Commission. 

The  libraries  contain  about  7,000  books 
which  are  arranged  in  boxes,  forty  books 


to  a  box,  and  these  are  sent  to  clubs,  lodges, 
granges,  reading  circles,  other  organiza- 
tions, and  into  farm'  homes.  The  books 
are  selected  with  great  care  and  include 
travels,  history,  adventures,  current  and 
standard  fiction,  books  on  questions  of  the 
day,  and  children's  books.  They  are  loan- 
ed for  three  months  but  can  be  retained  an 
additional  three  months  if  desired. 

There  is  absolutely  no  expense  to  the 
borrower  of  these  libraries,  except  the  pre- 
paid round  trip  express  charge.  The 
Public  Library  Commission  leceivcs  its  ap- 
propriation from  the  state  to  carry  on  its 
work.  The  traveling  libraries  consequently 
are  supported  by  the  tax  payer,  and  all 
citizens  therefore,  should  share  in  the  bene- 
fits for  which  they  have  already  paid.  Ail 
inquiries  concerning  the  libraries  should  be 
sent  to  the  Public  Library  Commission 
office,  58  State  House,  Indianapolis. 


"Hanover  College  opened  with  good 
prospects  on  Sept.  i8th.  The  enrollment 
of  new  students  will  probably  exceed  that 
of  last  year. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Fisher's  resignation  of  the 
presidency  of  Hanover  College,  took  eflFcct 
on  Aug.  loth.  About  Sept.  ist.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Fisher,  started  on  an  extended  trip, 
around  the  world.  They  left  Vancouver 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  New  Zea- 
land, expecting  to  pass  our  coming  winter 
months  on  the  latter  islands.  No  successor 
to  the  presidency  has  been  chosen  as  yet. 
Prof.  Glenn  Culbertson  was  miade  chair- 
man of  the  Faculty,  and  the  management 
of  the  institution  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty  until  a  president  be  installed. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Melcher,  formerly  of  the 
chair  of  Latin  and  German,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  State  College,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  and  Prof.  H.  W.  Wolfe,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Indiana  University,  has  succeeded  to 
the  chair  left  vacant  by  Prof.  Melcher's 
resignation.  Prof;  Wolfe  has  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  his  work. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Sowers,  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, has  been  added  to  the  department 
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of  English)  and  Miss  Emma  Lytle,  of 
Monmouth  College,  111.,  has  been  employed 
as  instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics 
in  the  Academic  departmient. 

The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  excellent, 
and  the  work  of  the  year  promises  to  be 
unusually  good. 

VINCENNES  UNIVERSITY. 

Entering  upon  the  second  century  of  her 
honorable  career  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term,  September  loth.  Yin- 
cennes  University  occupies  a  position  uni- 
que among  the  Middle-West  colleges. 
Ever  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  liberal 
culture  this  old  institution  has  many  times 
over  justified  her  existence.  Coming  into 
possession,  after  years  of  patient  waiting, 
of  her  justly  clain^d  heritage  from  the 
state  of  Indiana,  she  anticipates  a  period 
of  unparalleled  usefulness  and  prosperity. 
Recently  the  state  board  of  education  of 
Indiana,  sitting  as  a  State  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Board,  placed  Vincennes  University 
upon  the  "accredited"  list.  This  means 
that  young  teachers  may  enjoy  the  same 
privilege  of  license  by  attending  Vincennes 
University  as  comes  to  those  who  attend 
the  State  Normal  School.  There  exists 
no  reason  why  local  teachers  should  leave 
home  to  attend  a  normal  school.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  are  determined  to  meet 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  new  law  by 
providing  now  and  hereafter  all  equipment 
needed  to  render  teacher-students  well  pre- 
pared to  serve  the  schools  of  the  state  effi- 
ciently. 

Three  new  members  of  the  Faculty  have 
been  recently  added  to  the  corps.  Miss 
Marie  Hockdorfer  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
who  takes  the  chair  of  German;  Miss 
Margaret  Puckett  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  who 
takes  charge  of  the  department  of  Oratory ; 
and  Prof.  Chester  McUvain  of  Shelby- 
ville,  Ind.,  who  has  charge  of  the  voice 
work  of  the  Music  school.  These  vigorous 
young  teachers  will  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  value  of  the  University 
Faculty. 


FACILITIES   FOR  PROFESSIONAL 

TRAINING  IN  EDUCATION  AT 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

What  should  be  included  under  the  term 
professional  training  in  Education  is  not 
yet  wholly  fixed  by  custom  and  we  may 
therefore  attempt  to  assist  in  the  detemuna- 
tion  of  its  meaning.  As  the  term  "pro- 
fessional training"  is  applied  also  to  pre- 
paration for  other  professions,  it  is  desirable 
to  use  it  in  a  sense  common  to  all.  We 
would  probably  do  so  if  we  define  pro- 
fessional training  as  the  study  and  practice 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  believed  to  be, 
in  addition  to  general  education,  specifically 
necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  a 
profession,  this  is  doubtless  the  popular 
nveaning  of  the  term  for  the  acceptance  of 
which  there  is  no  need  of  a  special  plea. 

It  is  the  use  of  the  term  professional 
training  in  education  as  synonymous  with 
a  part  rather  than  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
cess that  is  likely  to  lead  to  misconceptions 
and  erroneous  policies.  Thus,  professional 
training  is  often  used  as  synonynK>iis  with 
pedagogical  training.  This  may  not  simply 
mislead  the  inexperienced  into  expecting  to 
find  in  pedagogical  studies  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  the  teaching  profession  but  may 
even  induce  the  experienced  to  undervalue 
or  make  inadequate  provision  for  subjects 
the  student  is  to  teach.  It  is  necessary  tOi 
consider  with  equal  care  both  how  long 
and  with  what  facilities  a  student  shall  pur- 
sue his  academic  specialties  and  how  long 
and  with  what  facilities  he  shall  pursue  his 
pedagogical  studies,  as  both  are  essential 
for  professional  training. 

The  professional  training  of  high  school 
teachers  does  not  differ  greatly  in  general 
plan  from  that  for  Medicine  and  Law.  In 
all  three  cases,  before  beginning  pro- 
fessional studies,  the  student  must  secure  a 
general  education,  which,  in  courses  of  the 
first  rank,  should  at  least  be  equivalent  to 
what  is  acquired  by  the  end  of  the  Sopho- 
more year  in  college.  In  preparing  for 
teaching  a  student  will  then  begin  special- 
ization and  pedagogical  study  at  the  same 
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time  that  the  intending  lawyer  or  doctor 
enters  upon  the  more  elementary  and 
fimdamental  subjects  of  the  profession  he 
will  follow. 

Facilities  for  training  of  intending  high 
school  teachers  in  academic  subjects  at 
Indiana  University  have  been  developed 
with  special  rapidity  since  1886,  when  Uni- 
versity organization  and  requirements  for 
graduation  were  placed  upon  a  thoroughly 
modem  basis.  The  work  of  reorganization 
at  that  time  was  so  well  done  that  in  the 
revision  undertaken  by  the  faculty  in  1905- 
1906  no  change  in  general  plan  and  only 
a  few  important  changes  in  detail  were 
found  necessary.  While  this  plan  was  not 
arranged  exclusively  for  professional  train- 
ing in  education  it  is  so  admtirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  important  modification  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  all  demands  due  to  the  present 
rapid  development  in  this  branch  of  Uni- 
versity work.  The  chief  features  are  ''pre- 
scribed studies"  and  "majojr  subject  re- 
quirements." By  prescribing  certain  lines 
of  work  the  University  aids  the  student  in 
the  completing  of  his  general  edudation ;  by 
requiring  a  "major  subject"  it  seeks  to 
direct  his  studies,  especially  during  the  last 
two  years,  so  that  he  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  prolonged  study  of  some  one 
subject  and  nwy  find  his  education  of  prac- 
tical value  at  the  end.  In  general  the 
specialization  required  is  from  45  to  60 
hours  out  of  a  total  of  180  required  for 
graduation.  It  is  this  specialization  or 
"major  subject  requirement"  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  academic  part  of  the  in- 
tending teachers  professional  training.  A 
"minor"  will  in  many  cases  also  be  neces- 
sary. This  requires  in  general  fifteen  credit 
hours  less  than  the  "major." 

ff^ith  regard  to  pedagogical  preparation 
for  high  school  teaching,  courses  have  been 
arranged  which  are  15,  30  and  45  credit 
hours  in  length  respectively,  thus  corres- 
ponding in  amount  with  the  pedagogical 
requirements  for  teachers'  classes  A,  B,  and 
C,  created  by  the  school  law  of  1907.    The 


fixed  part  of  these  courses  of  different 
length  is  practice  teaching  under  critic 
teachers,  with  systematic  university  super- 
vision, and  whatever  may  be  prerequisite 
for  its  successful  pursuit.  The  minimum 
course  includes,  6  hours  of  High  School 
Pedagogy,  3  hours  of  Observation,  i  to  2 
hours  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Major  Sub- 
ject, as  a  preparation  for  practice,  and  then 
5  hours  of  Practice  Teaching  itself.  The 
full  course  includes  in  addition  6  hours  of 
Psychology,  3  hours  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology, 4  hours  of  Ethics,  2  hours  of 
Logic,  I  to  2  hours  of  the  Teaching  of  the 
Minor,  3  hours  of  Hygiene,  and  9  hours 
of  historical  or  comparative  pedagogy. 
Several  serviceable  courses  of  intermediate 
length  can,  of  course,  be  arranged.  The 
High  School  Teachers  Certificate  will  be 
given  for  the  completion  of  a  "major"  (45 
to  60  hours)  and  usually  a  "minor"  (30 
to  45  hours)  in  subjects  the  student  wishes 
to  teach  and  the  full  pedagogical  course  (45 
hours). 

By  agreement  with  the  School  Board  of 
Bloomington  the  Bloomington  High  School 
will  be  developed  into  a  practice  school  for 
the  University.  Arrangements  are  at  pres- 
ent incomplete,  as  only  one  critic  teacher 
has  so  far  been  appointed.  It  is  expected 
that  practice  teaching  will  be  in  progress 
in  two  to  four  departnients  by  the  begin- 
nig  of  the  Winter  term. 

Students  preparing  for  school  supervision 
and  administration  or  the  teaching  of  peda- 
gogy will  usually  take  son>c  of  the  courses 
listed  above  for  high  school  teachers  but 
in  addition  such  other  courses  as  may  best 
suit  the  special  career  for  which  prepara- 
tion is  being  made.  Among  recent  ad- 
ditions to  courses  for  this  purpose  may  be 
mentioned  courses  for  School  Supervision 
and  School  Administration  Practice.  These 
courses  bear  the  same  relation  to  work  in 
these  fields  as  practice  teaching  in  the  high 
school  bears  to  high  school  teaching.  Many 
however,  who  have  already  had  practical 
experience  in  this  work  are  espedally  con- 
cerned with  historical  and  scientific  aspects 
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of  pedagogical  study.  Recognition  in  the 
graduation  system  for  advanced  study  of 
Education  is  given  in  the  usual  University 
degrees,  the  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.,  in 
Education. 

The  part  of  professional  training  in  Edu- 
cation, especially  authorized  at  Indiana 
University,  as  indicated  above,  is  that  of 
preparing  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators for  all  grades  of  schools  above 
the  common  elementary  schools.  This  in- 
cludes the  professional  training  of  High 
school  teachers,  supervisors  of  special  sub- 
jects, principals,  superintendents,  and  in 
whole  or  part  the  training  of  teachers  for 
higher  institutions. 

A  bulletin  giving  a  full  account  of  facili- 
ties for  Professional  Training  in  Education 
has  just  been  printed  and  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  request  for  a  copy  to  the  regi- 
strar of  Indiana  University. 

With  regard  to  its  relation  to  the  recent 
school  laws,  Indiana  University  is  ac- 
credited by  the  State  Teachers*  Training 
Board  for  the  professional  training  ctf  all 
classes  of  teachers  created  by  the  school 
laws  of  1907. 

John  A.Bergstrom^ 
Professor  of  Education. 


THE  SCHOOL  AS   THE   INSTRU- 
MENT OF  THE  STATE. 


Mail-Study  Department  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


Last  summer,  late  in  the  session  of  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  a  bill  was  passed  es- 
tablishing a  correspondence  school  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  State  University  at  Madi- 
son. This  establishes  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  admirable  educational  system  of  the 
state. 

Provision  now  exists  in  the  state  system 
of  education  whereby,  not  only  the  youth 
of  the  commonwealth  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  universities  have  educational 
opportunity,   but  the  large  group  of  un- 


classified adults  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees 
of  advancement  is  now  also  guaranteed  a  re- 
sponsible standardized  system  of  instruction 
which  may  be  pursued  at  home  through  the 
mails.  This  work  is  being  made  largely 
practical,  and  to  relate  effectively  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  problems  of  life  con- 
fronted by  such  an  adult  class  of  students. 
The  artisan  or  the  clerk  may  receive 
elementary  and  technical  training;  the  pro- 
fessional man  may  utilize  the  new  depart- 
ment for  keeping  abreast  of  the  additions 
research  is  constantly  making  in  every  field 
of  knowledge;  and  the  teacher  may  earn  a 
college  degree,   "learning  while  earning." 

Correspondence  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Wisconsin  have,  besides,  excep- 
tional co-operating  assistance  from  the  state 
library  system. 

This  estabh'shes  a  ne^^^"  precedent  for 
State  Universities  in  extending  educational 
services  to  every  productive  interest  in  the 
state  similar  to  those  so  long  and  so 
effectively  rendered  by  the  agricultural  col- 
leges alone.  This  is  one  aspect  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise*s  interesting  policy  of 
"making  the  University  the  instrument  of 
the  state." 


^A.  M.  Stickles  for  four  years  head  of  the 
historj'  department  of  the  Evansville  High 
School  has  just  accepted  the  professorship 
of  History  in  the  Kentucky  State  Nomnal 
School  at  Bowling  Green.  This  comes  as 
a  well-merited  promotion  to  one  of 
Indiana's  foremost  young  school  men.  Mr. 
Stickles  has  the  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  degrees 
from  Indiana  University,  and  has  studied 
some  time  at  Harvard  and  Chicago  Uni- 
versities. Since  the  first  of  August  Evans- 
ville has  lost  J.  G.  CoUicott,  now  principal 
of  the  l^acoma  Washington  High  School; 
J.  C.  Smith,  professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School; 
Mr.Darrow,  supervisor  of  Manual  Train- 
ing, Kansas  City  Central  High  School; 
Miss  Moore,  head  teacher  domestic  Science, 
Washington,  Pa.,  High  School. 
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I  I  Book  Notices  I  I 


**Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Boy  and  the 
Man,"  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  London)  by  James 
Morgan.  324pp.  $1.50.  This  work  is 
meant  to  be  a  simple,  straight  for^^'^ard,  yet 
complete  biography  of  the  most  interesting 
personality  of  our  day.  It  should  be  placed 
in  every  public  library. 


to  precede  and  accompany  the  Jones  and 
other  first  readers. 


"'Selections  from  Byron"  (Ginn  and  Co., 
Boston,  New  \'ork,  Chicago,  and  London) 
by  Samuel  Marion  Tucker,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Florida  State  College 
for  women.  Frontispiece,  loipp.  List 
price,  25  cents;  mailing  price  30  cents. 


'^Rhymes  and  Stories,"  (Ginn  &  Co.,) 
by  Marion  Florence  Lansing,  M.  A.,  and 
illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  The 
work  contains  standard  nursery  rhymes  and 
stories  attractively  presented  for  first  read- 
ing in  schools.  182  pp.  List  price,  35 
cents;   mailing  price,   40  cents. 

"Selected  Essays  from  Emerson," 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  (Do.,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago)  by  Mary  A.  Jordan, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  Smith  (College.  Paper,  two 
parts  each  15  cents;  Cloth,  one  volume,  40 
cents,  net  post  paid. 


"Good  Stories  from  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,"  (Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia). Illuminated  boards  50  cents;  Ooze 
calf,  boxed  $1.00.  This  volume  contains 
the  cream  of  the  living  humor  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  heartily  prescribe  it  for 
the  blues. 


"The  Chad's  Word-Garden,"  (Ginn  & 
Co->)  by  J.  S.  Lansing.  This  primer  con- 
tains attractive  illustrations  and  is  designed 


"The  Bible  as  Good  Reading,"  (Henry 
Altemus  Co.,)  by  Hon.  Albert  J.  Beve- 
ridge^  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Cloth,  so  cents;  Ooze  calf,  $1.00.  Most 
of  our  readers  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  success  of  Senator  Beveridge  as  an 
orator  and  we  are  confident  that  they  will 
be  interested  in  his  pleading  for  a  wider 
reading  of  the  Bible. 


"The  Pictorial  German  Course,"  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.,  Boston)  by  D.  J.  Rees. 
The  work  has  been  edited  by  Henry  Bau- 
mann,  M.  A.,  late.  Head  Master  of  the 
Anglo-German  School.    65  cents,  net. 


"Studies  in  American  and  British  Litera- 
ture," (A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago)  by 
Inez  N.  McFee.  This  work  has  been  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
teachers  in  giving  color  as  well  as  form  ta 
their  work  in  literature.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  helpful  works  that  we 
have  examined.  Teachers  can  ascertain 
the  price  of  same  by  addressing  the  pub- 
lishers. It  deserves  an  extensive  introduc- 
tion. 


"Father  and  Baby  Plays,"  (Century  Co., 
New  York)  Emilie  Poulsson,  author  of 
"Nursery  Finger  Plays,  etc."  The  work 
contains  also  illustrations  by  Florence  E. 
Storer  and  Music  by  Theresa  H.  Garrison 
and  Charles  CJornish,  $1.25.  This  work 
will  appeal  to  teachers,  fathers,  mothers 
and  small  children.  The  author  is  a  well- 
known  authority  on  child  culture.  She 
formerly  edited  the  Kindergarten  Review. 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
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Irom  Hon.  W.  S.  Blatchley,  State  Geo- 
logist of  Indiana,  the  31st  annual  report. 
It  comprises  a  number  of  papers  upon  the 
economic  Geological  Resources  and  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  State.  The  article  upon 
tlie  peat  deposits  of  Northern  Indiana,  by 
A.  E.  Taylor,  deserves  a  careful  reading. 


"Severance's  Rapid  Calculator  and  Ac- 
countant's Assistant,"  (D.  N.  Severance, 
Atlanta,  Ga.)  This  work  is  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  accountant,  banker,  mer- 
chant, student  and  business  man.  It  is  so 
simplified  as  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
ordinary  school-boy,  having  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  Arithmetic.  Sent  post  paid  upon 
receipt  of  $1.00. 


"The  North  America  Gymnastic  Union," 
is  a  league  of  gymnastic  soceties  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  mien  and  women 
strong  in  body,  mind,  and  morals,  and  of 
promoting  the  dissemination  of  liberal  and 
progressive  ideas.  Teachers  desiring  ad- 
ditional information  can  secure  a  most  in- 
teresting catalogue  by  addressing,  Narmal 
College  of  the  N.  A.  G.  U.,  Lock  box  167, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


"Economics  for  High  Schools  and 
Academies,"  (The  Maanillan  Co.,  by 
Frank  W.  Blackmar,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Economics  in  the  University 
of  Kansas.  The  author  expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  preparation  for  a  citizen- 
ship requires,  at  least,  a  foundation  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  science  of 
economics,  434  pp.    $1.20. 


"Smith's  N-ew  Intermedial  Copy  Books," 
(The  Macmillan  Co).  The  series  consists 
of  eight  numbers.    60  cents,  net  per  dozen. 


"The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner," 
(Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  New  York) 
edited  by  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.  D., 
Principal  of  the  Berkeley  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn,  New  York,   25   cents.     This  is   the 


first  of  a  series  of  volumes  which  will  in- 
clude, in  complete  editions,  those  master- 
pieces of  English  literature  that  are  best 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges. 
It  contains  a  full  page  portrait  of  the 
author  of  a  bibliographical  list  for  outside 
reading. 


"A  Fourth  Reader,"  (Ginn  &  Co.,)  by 
Joseph  W.  Wade,  A.  M.,  Ph.  M.,  and 
Emma  Sylvester,  Pd.  M.,  of  New  York 
City  schools.  "Fifth  Reader,"  is  in  press. 
The  purpose  of  these  two  books  is  the 
foundation  and  development  of  a  correct 
literary  taste.  The  list  price  of  the  first  is 
60  cents,  and  the  mailing  price  is  70  cents. 


"\^Ti€n  America  was  New,"  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York)  by  Tudor 
Jenks.  320  pp.  $1.25.  This  useful  book 
goes  outside  the  beaten  path  of  history,  and 
presents  a  picture  of  the  first  colonists  of 
our  country  at  home  and  amid  the  round 
of  their  daily  employments. 


"Pioneers  in  Education  Series," 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,)  by  M.  Com- 
payre,  who  is  recognized  as  an  international 
authority  of  pedagogical  questions.  The 
series  consists  of  six  volumes,  each  issued 
separately.  They  are  as  follows:  (i)  J- 
J.  Rousseau,  and  Education  by  Nature; 
(2)  Herbert  Spencer  and  Scientific  Edu- 
cation; (3)  Pestalozzi,  and  Elementary 
Education;  (4)  Herbart,  and  Education 
by  Instruction;  (5)  Montaigne,  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  Judgment;  (6)  Horace 
Mann,  and  the  Public-School  System  of 
the  United  States. 


"Introduction  to  Rhetoric,"  by  Robins 
and  Perkins,  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1907).  Pp.  315  -j-  X'l.  90  cents, 
net  The  book  is  suited  to  those  students 
who  have  completed  an  elementary  course 
in  English  Grammar.  It  merely  assumes 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
The  first  part  treats  of  the  use  and  agree- 
ment of  words.     This  is  made  unusually 
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interesting  by  the  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions taken  from  the  best  literature.  Much 
drill  work  in  the  correct  use  of  troublesome 
words  is  provided.  The  treatment  of 
among  and  between,  kind  and  sort,  can  and 
may,  lie  and  lay  Rtidshall  and  will,  is  clear, 
interesting  and  convincing.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Clearness 
and  Force,  In  this,  as  in  the  first  part, 
illustrations  from  the  best  literature,  are 
freely  used.  Punctuation  is  made  im- 
portant. Many  rules  are  developed,  and 
a  large  number  of  exercises  given  for  prac- 
tice* 


"Larger  Types  of  American  Geography," 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  (The  Mac- 
niillan  Co.,  New  York)  75  cents,  net.  The 
hook  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  any 
CovTTse.  or  text  in  geography.  It  will 
certainly  enrich  the  study.  The  topics 
treated  are,  Appalachian  mountains.  Rocky 
mountains,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  First 
Pacific  Railroad,  Mississippi  River,  Iron 
and  Steel  business,  Cotton  Mills  and  Cot- 
ton Manufacture,  and  New  York  City. 
These  topics  are  all  treated  fully  and  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  Dr.  Mc  Murry, 
has  put  into  the  book  the  skill  and  devotion 
that  characterizes  all  his  work.  Every 
child  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  should 
have  access  to  this  book. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
publish  "A  Re-examination  of  Ex- 
change Value,"  by  Rufus  F.  Sprague. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
ascertain  the  true  principles  regulating 
exchange  value,  as  they  work  in  the  market 
of  today.  In  some  respects  the  presentation 
of  the  case  is  quite  different  from  that 
found  in  most  modern  treatises.    A  list  of 


chapter-headings  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
field  covered:  Introduction;  Definitions; 
Production;  Utility  of  the  Service  Dis- 
tingished  from  Utility  of  the  Product;  The 
Subjective  and  Objective  Element  in  Pro- 
duction; Cost  and  Double  Variable;  Util- 
ity of  Service  Directly  Affected  by  Varia- 
tions in  Hindrance;  Free  Competition  and 
Personal  Cost;  Law  of  Exchange  Value; 
Influence  of  Capital;  Rent;  Money; 
Metallic  and  Paper  Money. 

A  Re-Examination  of  Exchange  Value, 
By  Rufus  F.  Sprague.  192  pp;  i2nK), 
cloth.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago  and  New  York. 


Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  will  publish 
early  in  the  autumn  a  volume  of  reminis- 
cences written  by  the  late  General  John 
Eaton,  of  which  the  title  is  "Grant,  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Freedmen."  The  book 
touches  upon  many  educational  and  politi- 
cal interests  connected  with  General 
Eaton's  remarkable  career  as  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  from  1870 
1886,  but  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  ^he 
earlier  phases  of  his  work  during  the  Civil 
War  when  General  Eaton,  acting  under 
instructions  issued  by  Grant,  Lincoln,  and 
the  War  Department,  took  charge  of  the 
army  of  refugee  Negroes  which  flocked  for 
protection  to  the  Union  forces.  This  work 
was  carried  on  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Frcedmen's  Bureau,  and  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  which  have  never  adequately 
been  described.  The  nwiintenance  of  a 
rudimentary  public  school  s>'?tem  by  the 
Union  army  during  the  conflict  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  nvork 
which  General  Eaton  superintended.  His 
book  contains  many  anecdotes  and 
characterizations  of .  Lincoln,  Grant,  and 
other  figures  of  the  period. 
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AN  rMPORTANT  OPrNION  BY  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OP  INDIANA  CON- 
CERNING THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS 


Hon.  Fassett  A.  Cotton^ 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  informed  the  Young  People's 
Reading  Circle  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  directory  appointed  by  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
composed  of  prominent  educators.  The 
latter  select  a  new  set  of  books  each  year 
for  voluntary  reading  by  the  various 
grades  in  the  common  schools.  The  Young 
People's  Reading  Circle,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, contracts  with  publishing  houses  to 
furnish  these  selected  books  at  very  low 
prices.  The  books  thus  supplied  are  order- 
ed by  the  township  trustees  through  the 
business  manager  of  the  Circle,  and  all 
dealings  respecting  them  are  conducted 
through  him.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1907,  41,406  books  were  thus 
sold,  either  to  the  trustees  or  to  teachers, 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  state;  sales 
being  made  in  every  county  in  Indiana. 

I  am  also  informed  that  one-third  of  all 
these  sales  were  made  to  township  trustees. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  cus- 
tom prevailing  since  1887,  to  furnish  books 
in  this  manner,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  doctrine  announced  in  the  case  of  the 
First  National  Bank  vs.  Adams  Township, 
does  not  apply   to  the  question   in  hand. 


There  is  no  danger  of  imposition  upon  the 
trustees  and  the  selection  of  undesirable 
books,  since  the  choice  is  made  by  the 
directors  of  the  Circle. 

The  books  are  not  purchased  for  the 
separate  use  pf  individuals,  but  sets,  having 
no  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  book,  arr 
bought  for  the  common  use  of  all  pupils. 
Moreover,  the  advisory  board  constitutes 
a  check  aipon  the  trustee,  limiting  the 
amount  of  expenditure. 

The  language  used  in  Honey  Creek  Tp. 
vs.  Barnes,  suprais  applicable  (p.  216) : 
''Blackboards,  charts,  maps,  tellurians 
and  dictionaries  (and  I  M'buld  add; 
well-selected  sets  of  reading  circle 
books)  are  a  class  of  articles,  ap- 
paratus and  books  which  are  not  re- 
quired for  each  individual  scholar, 
but  one  of  each  would  be  sufficient, 
in  most  instances,  for  the  whole 
school,  and  could  be  used  by  the 
teacher  in  giving  instructions  to  the 
pupils.  No  person  being  required  to 
furnish  such  common  property  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  school,  they 
can  only  be  supplied  by  the  trustees." 
I  have  thejionor  to  be  ,; 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  Bingham, 

Attorney  General. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  SPELUNG. 


Georgia  Alexander,  Superyuing  Principal  School  45,  Indianapolis,  and  Author  of  Indiana  Speller. 


TO  mi&quote  Emerson:  **A  text- 
book should  be  another  name 
for  opportunity;"  opportunity 
for  the  teacher;  but  more  important, 
opportunity  for  the  child.  The  text- 
book should  open  the  spiritual  country 
to  the  young  learner  just  as  truly  as 
America  opened  a  material  country  to 
Europe.  Modern  text-books  are  doing 
this  thing.  Unmeaning  and  superflu- 
ous form  is  constantly  being  super- 
seded by  meaning,  rich  and  full.  The 
spelling  book  has  unusual  advantages 
in  this  respect.  The  child  no  longer 
merely  calls  the  letters  in  long  lists 
of  words  of  whose  meaning  he  has  no 
conception,  just  to  please  his  teacher 
by  the  agility  with  which  he  reels  off 
the  syllables.  Instead,  he  is  taught  to 
spell  a  word  as  the  need  for  using  it 
occurs  in  his  daily  life;  or  he  is  given 
exercises  in  which  he  writes  the  words 
of  a  literary  master  and  thus  acquires 
the  vocabulary  of  a  mind  greater  than 
his  own. 

Not  only  has  the  attitude  toward 
what  is  essential  in  spelling  changed, 
but  modern  methods  have  grown  more 
effective.  There  are  three  stages  of 
diflficulty  in  learning  to  spell,  (a)  spell- 
ing of  detached  words,  (b)  the  writing 
of  words  in  dictated  sentences,  and  (c) 
the  writing  of  words  in  original  com- 
position. The  effort  demanded  of  the 
child  increases  markedly  in  moving 
from  the  first  stage  to  the  last.    Every 


experienced  teacher  knows  that  chil- 
dren who  misspell  in  written  work  will 
often  spell  correctly  the  same  words  if 
asked  to  do  so  orally.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  When  the  child  puts 
his  whole  attention  on  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  he  can  spell  it  correctly. 
When  his  mind  is  diverted,  as  in  sen- 
tence dictation,  to  retaining  the 
thought  of  an  entire  phrase  or  sen- 
tence, or,  still  more  so,  when  he  is  in 
the  throes  of  literary  composition,  his 
spelling  is  reduced  to  what  he  can  do 
automatically.  For  this  reason,  les- 
sons in  sentence  dictation  and  in  con- 
struction are  a  far  surer  test  of  the 
child's  ability  to  spell  than  is  the  spell- 
ing of  detached  words  in  columns. 

This  article  is  written  in  response  to 
an  invitation  from  an  earnest  teacher 
in  the  rural  schools,  who  asks  for  fur- 
ther suggestions  as  to  methods  for 
teaching  the  dictation  and  construction 
exercises  in  the  book  now  in  use  in  this 
state.  The  following  lessons  were  in- 
dicated as  typical  ones  through  which 
help  might  be  given. 

Page  65,  The  Dustman.  The  selec- 
tion is  taken  from  Hans  Andersen's 
Ole  Luckoie  (The  Dustman).  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  every  teacher's  library 
may  include  a  copy  of  Hans  Andersen 
when,  for  twenty-five  cents  can  be  pur- 
chased such  excellent  translations  as 
those  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&   Co.    and   the    Macmillan    Co.    The 
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teacher  should  read  aloud  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  first  section  of  the  story 
as  dramatically  as  possible,  emphasiz- 
ing "comes  softly  up  the  stairs"  and 
"throws  dust  into  the  children's  eyes," 
"the  umbrella  with  pictures  painted  on 
it,  he  holds  over  the  good  children  and 
they  have  the  most  delightful  dreams 
all  night  long,"  etc.  As  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils  grow  large  with  wonder  and 
pleasure  the  desire  to  learn  to  write  the 
story  in  correct  form  will  surely  come. 
The  whole  selection  is,  of  course,  too 
long  to  be  written  at  one  time  by  chil- 
dren of  this  grade.  Two  methods  may 
be  used.  The  selection  may  be  broken 
into  two  or  three  logical  parts  and 
written  on  consecutive  days;  or  one  en- 
tire sentence,  such  as  the  fourth,  may 
be  written  as  a  whole  and  the  difficult 
words  in  the  rest  of  the  selection  dic- 
tated in  columns.  The  first  plan  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  the  lesson  could  pro- 
ceed somewhat  as  follows : 

Teacher:  Open  spelling  books. 
Mary,  you  may  read  the  selection. 
(Mary  reads  aloud  to  the  class.)  What 
is  the  first  hard  word? 

Pupil :     Lamentation. 

Teacher :  Jennie,  spell  iannentation, 
(Jennie  spells  l-a-m,  lam,  e-n-  en,  t-a,  ta, 
t'i'O'H,  shun.).  Harry,  write  lamenta- 
tion on  the  board.  What  is  the  next 
hard  word? 

Pupil :     Heard. 

Teacher :  What  is  peculiar  about  the 
spelling  of  heard  (writes  the  word 
upon  the  board). 

Pupil:  The  word  heard  contains  a 
silent  a  (the  teacher  underlines  the  let- 
ter a. 

Teacher:  Class,  spell  h-e-a-r-d  (class 
spells  softly  and  quickly  in  concert 
h-e-a-r-d. 

This    drill    is   continued   with    such 


words    as    there,   copy-book,   beginning, 
written,    seemed,    its,    using    such    de- 
vices as  those  suggested  in  paragraph 
5,  page  X  of  the  Spelling  Book.    After 
the  spelling  has  been  fixed,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  marks  of  punc- 
tuation,    particular     attention     being 
given  to  the  quotation   marks.     This 
ends  the  study  period.    At  the  close  of 
the  day  the  child  should  carry  his  book 
home  with  him,  copy  carefully  the  hard 
words  in  the  lesson  or  write  it  all  at  the 
dictation  of  some  member  of  his  family. 
On  the  following  day  the  teacher  should 
dictate    slowly    in    short    sentences    or 
phrases  that  part  of  the  selection  which 
was    studied    the    day    before.    Pupils 
should  then  exchange  papers  and  mark 
errors. .  It  should  not  be  counted  an  er- 
ror against  the  child  if  he  should  not 
observe  the  exact  marks  of  punctuation 
employed  by  the  author  quoted,  provid- 
ing he  punctuates   it  in   an   intelligent 
manner.     Words   misspelled   should   be 
written  correctly  several  times  and  sub- 
mitted  to  the   teacher.     Some  teachers 
will  feel  that  a  vast  amount  of  time  has 
gone  to  waste  while  the  child  was  writing 
such  words  as  of  and  and^  yet  it  is  the 
insertion  of  these  little  diverting  words 
that  tests  how   far  the  spelling  of  the 
more   difficult  words  has   become  auto- 
matic.    The    reading   of   the   story    can 
be    taken    at    any    time    in     the    day 
when   the   children   are   tired   and  need 
recreation.     The  study  period  with  the 
class  should  not  take  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  and  the  writing  a  simi- 
lar length  of  time.    In  many  schools  the 
teachers  cannot  find  time  to  study  with 
the  pupils.     Indeed,  it  is  not  her  place 
to  study  day  after  day  with  the  children 
the  form  of  the  words,  but  to  teach  them 
how  to  study  by  themselves.    Each  mem- 
ber of  a  class  trained  to  study  will  know 
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how  to  choose  the  difficult  words  and 
drill  himself  upon  them.  After  such 
study  he  should  be  able  in  the  lesson 
just  indicated  to  say  something  like  this: 
lamentation^  four  syllables;  heard,  silent 
a;  there,  t-h-e-r-e,  Hialmar's,  an  apostro- 
phe and  s;  copybook,  hyphen;  begin- 
ning, double  n,  its,  no  apostrophe.  The 
pupils  will,  however,  often  need  the  help 
of  the  teacher  in  the  correct  use  of  words 
in  the  column  lists  and  in  the  construc- 
tion exercises.  The  small  dictionaries 
are  of  very  little  service  in  this  regard. 
The  boy  who  told  his  teacher  that  "Co- 
lumbus came  to  America  in  a  capillary 
(small  vessel)"  had  Webster  for  author- 
ity. This  vocabulary  work,  suggested 
again,  further  on  in  the  lesson  on  India 
and  In  a  Dry  Goods  Store,  can  come  at 
language  time. 

The  construction  exercises  in  the  book 
were  planned  to  meet  as  far  as  possible 
the  needs  of  all  communities,  both  rural 
and  town.  The  child  in  using  the  book 
will  therefore  have  practice  in  writing 
of  things  of  which  he  has-  immediate 
knowledge  from  his  surroundings,  as  well 
as  of  things  which  he  must  gain  either 
through  his  teacher  or  from  books.  For 
instance,  the  child  in  the  country  is  well 
prepared  to  write  on  the  exercise,  page 
42,  "The  Making  of  a  Pound  of  But- 
ter;" while  the  town  child  may  write 
as  did  one  bright  nine-year-old  boy 

First  you  put  the  butter  in  the  chum 
and  churn  it  till  it  gets  a  little  hard. 
Then  shake  it.  Then  when  you  are  done 
you  salt  it,  then  sell  it  and  with  the 
money  buy  some  more  things  to  make 
the  butter  with. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that 
the  child  in  the  country  might  have  dif- 
ficulty with  such  an  exercise  as  that  on 
page  54,  "In  a  Dry  Goods  Store."  How- 
ever, with  railroads  and  trolley  lines,  and 


rural  mail  delivery,  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  the  child  in  the  country  who  has 
command  of  both  fields. 

Teacher:  Would  you  like  to  take  a 
trip  with  me  this  morning? 

Child :    Yes,  indeed. 

Teacher:  We  shall  take  a 

avenue  car.    Are  you  all  on? 

Class:  Yes  (laughing).  We  are  all 
here. 

Teacher:  We  are  going  down  town 
to  a  dry  goods  store.  Which  one  do 
you  choose? 

Several  pupils:    's  store. 

Teacher:  Very  well,  here  we  are. 
What  do  you  see  first? 

Pupil:    There  are  the  show-windows. 

Teacher:  Good.  (Writes  show-witr 
dow  on  the  board.)  Are  the  show-win- 
dows pretty? 

Pupils:  Yes,  there  are  pretty  things 
in  the  windows. 

Teacher :  We  could  say  that  the  show- 
windows  immediately  attracted  our  at- 
tention, couldn't  we ;  or  better,  we  could 
say,  "The  show-windows  are  very  at- 
tractive." (Teacher  writes  attractive  on 
the  board.)  Now,  tell  me  something  you 
see  in  the  show-windows. 

Pupil:    Oh,  I  see  some  white  dresses. 

Teacher:  Of  what  material  are  they 
made? 

Pupil :  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it, 
but  it  is  like  your  shirtwaist. 

Teacher:  My  shirtwaist  is  made  of 
cambric.  (Writes  cambric.)  Suppose 
we  go  inside.    Whom  shall  we  see? 

Class :    The  clerks. 

(Teacher  writes  clerks  upon  the 
board.)  In  like  manner  other  words  are 
developed  which  naturally  belong  to  the 
subject.  Words  not  given  in  the  book 
but  suggested  by  the  children,  such  as 
trimming,  lining,  purchase,  polite,  oblig- 
ing, etc.,  should  be  added  to  the  lesson, 
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In  fact,  the  greater  the  interest  of  the 
class,  the  more  words  will  they  spontane- 
ously suggest  and  learn.  This  is  prob- 
ably enough  work  for  one,  perhaps  two, 
days.  The  form  of  the  words  should 
now  receive  careful  attention,  the  neces- 
sary drill  following  either  at  school  or  at 
home.  The  words  suggested  by  the  pu- 
pils should  receive  just  as  much  respect 
from  the  teacher  as  those  in  the  book. 
State  Superintendent  Cotton,  in  his  No- 
vember bulletin,  has  tjie  same  idea  in 
mind  when  he  says:  "The  life  of  the 
children  should  furnish  the  spelling  les- 
sons. *  *  *  A  spelling  lesson  should 
be  as  thoughtful  and  as  interesting  as 
any  other  lesson.  The  assignment  should 
be  as  carefully  worked  out  as  any  other 
assignment.  *  *  *  The  assignments 
may  from  day  to  day  call  for  lists  of  ten 
or  twenty  words  covering  the  entire 
range  of  life  in  the  community,"  etc.,  etc. 
As  said  before,  the  text-book  is  the  op- 
portunity of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pu- 
pil and  the  most  should  be  made  of  it. 
When  the  time  for  writing  has  arrived,, 
greater  interest  is  added  if  each  child 
writes  up  his  exercise  from  an  individual 
as  well  as  from  an  imaginary  point  of 
view. 

IN  A  DRY  GOODS  STORE. 

It  was  nearing  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Outside  the  snow  was  falling  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale.  Inside 
the  department  store  the  clerks  were  busy 
showing  patrons  the  display  of  attractive 
dolls.  One  doll  was  very  beautiful  and 
she  wondered  what  happy  little  girl 
would  hug  her  on  Christmas  morning. 

A  poor  little  girl  dressed  in  a  plain 
calico  dress  stood  looking  at  the  doll  with 
longing  eyes.  Her  joy  was  great  to  find 
on  Christmas  morning  that  she  was  the 
happy  owner  of  the  doll  who  was  dressed 
in  a  broadcloth  suit.    The  manager,  who 


had  seen  her,  was  a  kind  man  and  had 
sent  her  the  doll  through  sympathy. 

A  SHOPPING  TRIP. 

Mrs.  Barnes  was  down  in  town  looking 
at  the  attractive  show-windows  with 
pretty  hats  and  suits  in  them.  'T  am  go- 
ing to  buy  some  muslin  for  sheets."  She 
went  in  and  the  clerks  were  very  polite 
to  her.  As  she  turned  away  she  said, 
"Oh,  I  almost  forgot  to  get  some  flannel 
to  make  baby  a  skirt,"  When  she  had 
bought  this  she  said,  "I  guess  I  have  all 
I  want  at  this  store.  Now  I  am  going 
to  the to  get  Frank  a  new  suit." 

In  schools  where  the  number  of  classes 
precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  any 
one  subject  or  class  much  time,  the 
classes  can  be  doubled  and  the  same  work 
assigned  to  both.  If  time  cannot  be 
found  on  the  school  program  for  the 
writing  of  the  exercises,  they  can  be  as- 
signed for  home  work.  Time  surely  can 
be  found  for  having  two  or  three  of 
them  read  aloud  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  children  and  for  all  the  papers  to  be 
exchanged  by  the  pupils  and  marked  for 
errors.  If  the  class  is  not  able  to  write 
a  paragraph  in  which  consecutive  sen- 
tences use  the  words  indicated,  they  can 
write  single  sentences  such  as : 

At  Christmas  our  stores  have  a  fine 
display  of  toys. 

In   the   show-windows  of  *s 

store  there  is  an  attractive  display  of 
hosiery,  or 

In  olden  times  it  was  the  style  for  men 
to  wear  wigs. 

Old  fashioned  furniture  is  in  style 
again. 

Teachers  who  do  not  find  time  to  work 
a  subject  up  in  this  richer  way  can  still 
use  the  book  for  column  spelling. 

The  lesson  on  India,  page  104,  should 
be  taken  up  after  the  class  has  made  a 
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study  of  that  country.  The  proper  names 
will  give  no  trouble  as  to  meaning,  as 
will  not,  also,  fabrics,  official,  barracks, 
etc.  Difficulty  will  probably  center  upon 
squalor,  luxuriantly,  and  prejudice.  It  is 
almost  useless,  as  said  before,  to  send 
pupils  to  the  small  dictionaries  for  help 
in  the  use  of  words.  It  is  often  better 
for  the  teacher  herself  to  use  the  word 
for  the  class.  One  child  who  had  con- 
sulted his  dictio  ary  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  holy  pool  at  Benares,  "The  Hindus 
bathe  in  squalor/'  This  particular  word 
happens  to  occur  on  page  91  in  the  de- 
scription of  Antwerp.  *  There  they  re- 
main shut  in  amidst  the  squalor/'  (One 
pupil  recalled  this  u  t  of  the  word  from 
last  year's  lesson.)  Many  pupils  will 
probably  confuse  luxut  iantly  with  luxuri- 
ously. The  rich  people  in  India  live  lux- 
uriantly. Prejudice  may  possibly  be  used 
more  easily  by  the  pupils  if  the  teacher 
wmII  suggest  the  common  phrase  preju- 
dice against.  If  no  pupil  i*an  give  a  sen- 
tence using  the  word  corr<.  :tly  the  teach- 
er may  say: 

It  is  not  kind  to  prejudice  a  stranger 
against  his  neighbors. 

It  has  been  hard  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice of  the  South  against  the  North. 

After  such  models,  ask  the  class  to 
try  again  and  probably  the  success  will 
be  greater.  Be  patient  with  awkward 
sentences  for  a  while.  No  class  should 
be  expected  to  use  skilfully  all  the  words 
in  a  lesson  at  the  first  effort.  However, 
increasing  power  will  come  day  by  day, 
and  that  is  the  end  in  view  in  all  teach- 
ing. Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  in 
his  "Self-Cultivation  in  English,"  says: 
"Let  any  one  who  wants  to  see  himself 
grow,  resolve  to  adopt  two  new  words 
each  week.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  endless  and  enchanting  variety  of 
the  world  will  begin  to  reflect  itself  in 


his  speech,  and  in  his  mind  as  well.  I 
know  that  when  we  use  a.  word  for  the 
first  time  we  are  startled  as  if  a  fire-crack- 
er went  off  in  our  neighborhood.  We 
look  about  hastily  to  see  if  any  one  has 
noticed.  But  finding  that  no  one  has, 
we  may  be  emboldened.  A  word  used 
three  times  slips  off  the  tongue  with  en- 
tire naturalness.  Then  it  is  ours  for- 
ever, and  with  it  some  phase  of  life  which 
had  been  lacking  hitherto." 

The  following  exercises  show  two 
points  of  view  taken  by  pupils  who  had 
studied  the  lesson  on  India. 

Calcutta,  India. 
Oct.  6,  1907. 
Dear  James : 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  ar- 
rived safe  in  Calcutta.  The  voyage  was 
pleasant,  still  I  was  glad  when  the  boat 
steamed  into  the  harbor. 

As  I  went  up  to  the  hotel  I  saw  the 
governor  ride  past  at  the  head  of  his  es- 
cort of  officials  and  soldiers. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  Moham- 
medan and  Buddhist  temples,  which  are 
very  richly  decorated. 

I  also  visited  the  barracks  and  the 
home  of  a  missionary. 

The  poor  people  live  in  squalor  and 
their  dwellings  are  very  unsanitary. 
Their  methods  of  farming  are  very  prim- 
itive. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AN  ELEPHANT  STORY. 

I  lived  with  my  mother,  sister  and 
four  brothers  in  the  jungles  of  India. 
One  night  I  awoke  and  heard  some  men 
running  toward  me.  Suddenly  I  was 
caught  in  something  and  made  to  fol- 
low them.  I  was  put  in  a  box-shaped 
thing  with  other  elephants.  This  box 
car,  as  I  heard  it  called,  took  me  to  Cal- 
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cutta.  I  was  taken  out  and  led  to  an 
unsanitary  place  where  all  of  the  people 
lived  in  squalor.  This  was  such  a  hor- 
ribly dirty  place  that  I  longed  to  be  back 
in  the  jungles  where  the  plants  grew 
luxuriantly  but  I  had  no  chance  to  es- 
cape from  these  Hindus.  I  was  sold  to 
the  oMcials  at  the  barracks  which  was 
somewhat  of  a  relief  to  me.  The  officials 
gave  me  to  the  governor  general.  He 
put  a  cab  shaped  arrangement  on  my 
back  and  draped  it  with  the  most  costly 
cotton  fabrics  of  oriental  style.  I  have 
taken  many  of  the  governor  general's 
friends  in  the  cab  one  of  whom  was  a 
missionary.  The  governor  general  was 
kind  to  me  so  I  have  led  a  pleasant  life 
ever  since  he  has  had  charge  of  me. 

Exercise  15  on  page  14  contains  only 
review  words,  which  have  appeared  be- 
fore in  the  book  in  sentences.  The  ho- 
monyms there  and  their  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  this  lesson. 


On  page  5  will  be  found  in  addition  to 
the  column  drill,  "I  have  been  there,"  on 
page  11,  "There  were  white  clouds  in  the 
blue  sky;"  on  page  13,  "Have  the  chil- 
dren found  their  places  ?"  on  page  14,  "It 
was  drawn  for  the  children  by  their 
father."  Another  word  in  the  exercise 
misspelled  by  thousands  of  children 
every  year  is  which  so  familiar  to  teach- 
ers as  whitch  and  wich  even  in  eighth 
grade  papers.  Dictate  the  words  in  col- 
umns. 

In  conclusion  may  it  be  said  that  if 
each  teacher  will  make  of  this  book,  or 
any  other  text,  a  tool  to  serve  his  own 
original  devices  for  teaching  he  will  ac- 
complish far  greater  results  than  he  had 
dreamed.  Too  many  of  us  still  slav- 
ishly assign  "The  next  ten  words"  with- 
out any  thought  as  to  their  human  value 
to  our  pupils.  Let  us  master  our  text- 
books— ^not  let  them  master  us. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISES. 


Julie  LeClerc  Knox,  Principal  High  School,  Vevay,  Ind. 


Song— Phillips     Brooks'     "O,    Little  "Holy   Night,"    (b)    Raphael's   "Sistine 

Town  of  Bethlehem."  Madonna,"  etc. 

Scripture  Reading— Luke  ii.,  8-15.  A  paraphrase  of  first  five  chapters  of 

Roll  Call — Christmas  responses.  Wallace's  "Ben-Hur." 

Opening  Address— The  First  Christ-  ^  talk  on  the  Christmas  mystery  and 

mas,   The  True  vs.   the  False,  Christ-  miracle  plays  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

mas  Spirit.  ^g^^    Harper's    Magazine,     December, 

Paraphrase  of  Van  Dyke's  "Otherwise  1888.) 

^^•".     .         ^.,     ,     ,,^,      ^    ,  ,      ,  Toyland^Nuremberg.     (See  Popular 

Recitation-Rileys     The  Feel  m  the  Educator,  December  1906.) 

Christmas  Air.  ^           ^^„^   ^,        t^.          *.  .     ^  . 

Song-"I  Heard  the  Bells  on  Christ-  ^ong-  We  Three  Kings  of  the  Orient 

mas  Day,"  etc.,  by  Longfellow.  ^'*^'"  ^^^• 

Debate— "Resolved,  that  we  shall  per-  Christmas  Legends— (a)  The  Christ- 

petuate  the  Santa  Claus  myth."  mas   Rose,    (b)    Christ   Child   Legends 

Christmas    in    Art — (a)    Corregg^o's  from  the  German. 
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A  talk  on  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
ramergau. 

Paraphrase  of  "The  Dog  of  Flanders." 

Ynletide  •  Customs.  (See  Harper's 
Magazine,  December,  1884.) 

Old  English  carols. 

A  Recitation— "King  Olafs  Christ- 
mas," by  Longfellow. 

Legends  of  the  mistletoe. 

A  talk  on  the  purpose  of  Dickens' 
"Christmas  Carol." 

Reading — "The  Dance  at  the  Fezzi- 
wigs." 

Song — Christmas  hymn. 

"The  Christmas  Tree  and  Where  It 
Grew." 

Marmion  Canto  VL 

Irving's  "Christmas  in  England." 

Imaginary  Theme — "Christmas  With 
the  Man  in  the  Moon."  (See  St.  Nicho- 
las, December,  1880.) 

Paraphrase  of  "Wolf's  Sabots,"  from 
the  French  of  Coppee. 

Selections  from  Milton's  "Nativity." 

Recitation— "Lady  Yeardley's  Guest." 

Washington's  Christmas  at  Valley 
Forge. 

(Christmas  in  Various  Parts  of  United 
States — (a)  An  Old  New  England 
Christmas,  (b)  Christmas  in  the  South, 

(c)  German  Christmas  in  Pennsylvania, 

(d)  Christmas  among  the  Indians.    (See 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  December,  1906.) 

Christmas  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Song — "Hark,  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing." 

First  Christmas  Tree  in  United  States 
(brought  to  Wooster,  O.,  by  a  CJerman). 


Christmas  Superstitions. 

An  Old  English  Christmas  Dinner. 

Paraphrase  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Venable's 
"Santa  Qaus  and  the  Black  Cat." 

Christmas  at  Five  Points  Mission, 
New  York  City. 

Song — "I  Saw  Three  Ships  Come  Sail- 
ing in  on  Christmas  in  the  Morning." 

This  program,  of  course,  is  not  meant 
to  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  Many 
selections  are  given  in  order  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  adapted  to  different  con- 
ditions. 

The  drawing  lessons  for  a  few  weeks 
before  can  be  made  to  lead  up  to  the 
decoration  of  the  blackboards  by  the  chil- 
dren with  suggestive  Christmas  pictures, 
such  as :  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeers, 
Santa  Claus  and  the  chimney,  the  three 
Wise  Men  and  the  Christmas  star,  the 
Christmas  tree,  Santa  filling  the  stock- 
ings. A  holly  border  at  the  top  of  the 
blackboard  is  quite  effective.  Neatly 
printed  mottoes  and  memory  gems  will 
make  lasting  impressions,  with  "Peace 
on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Man"  in  a  con- 
spicuous place. 

A  few  simple  tableaux  might  be  ar- 
ranged from  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 

Let  us,  as  teachers,  put  as  much  of 
the  Christmas  spirit  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school  room  as  we  can,  and  try 
to  realize  what  Dickens  meant  when  he 
said:  "It  is  good  to  be  a  child  some- 
times and  never  better  than  at  Christ- 
mas when  its  Mighty  Founder  was  a 
child  Himself." 
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THE  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  THE  CIGARETTE. 


Hon.  George  W.  Stubbt,  Judge  Indianapolis  Juvenile  Court. 


In  the  Juvenile  Court  I  have  found 
that  manliness  and  good  conduct  can  be 
aroused  and  stimulated  in  boys,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  offense  of  which  they  have 
been  guilty,  if  only  they  are  not  cigarette 
fiends.  When  a  boy  has  become  addicted 
to  the  use  of  cigarettes  the  disease  is  in 
his  blood  and  brainy  his  moral  fiber  is 
gone;  he  becomes  apathetic,  listless  and 
indifferent;  his  vitality  has  been  sapped 


away,  and  all  the  vigor  that  should  char- 
acterize the  normal  boy  is  gone.  We  have 
found  that  we  have  but  small  chance  to 
reform  and  help  the  cigarette  fiend  un- 
less the  habit  can  be  broken.  It  is  a  fight 
with  the  boy's  appetite,  which,  like  the 
burning  thirst  of  the  inebriate,  rarely  lis- 
tens to  moral  suasion,  and  when  a  boy  is 
in  this  condition  he  easily  drifts  into 
crime. 


THE  CIGARETTE'S  EFFECT  ON  THE  COMING  MAN. 


Dr.  Bartholow,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College. 


The  boy  will  smoke  a  cigarette  imagin- 
ing that  he  will  get  less  tobacco  in  that 
way,  and  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  cigar- 
ette smoking  is  the  most  pernicious  form 
in  which  tobacco  is  used.  Tobacco  in  any 
form  is  a  great  injury  to  the  growing 
boy,  and  the  fashion  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  and  then  forcing  it  through  the 
nose  is  deadly  in  its  effects.  It  causes 
catarrh  in  the  air  passages,  and  makes 


the  smoker  disgusting  as  well  as  puny 
and  stunted.  You  will  find  that  these 
cigarette-smoking  youths  have  impaired 
digestion,  small  and  poor  muscles,  irrita- 
ble tempers,  and  lack  of  capacity  for  sus- 
tained effort  of  any  kind,  and  I  believe 
that  they  do  not  succeed  in  life.  The 
men  who  win  are  men  of  strong  physique. 
A  cigarette-smoking  boy  will  not  make 
a  strong  man. 


THE  PUBUC  AND  THE  COLLEGE. 


Milton  N.  Simon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  large  majority  of  the  people  knows 
little  and  understands  less  of  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  colleges  and  universities 
or.  the  benefits  of  a  college  education. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  our  popular 
magazines  printed  the  opinions  of  several 
college  presidents  and  others  of  public 
prominence  on  the  question  "Modem  Col- 
lege Education, — does  it  educate  in  the 
broadest  and  most  liberal  sense  of  the 


term  ?"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
discussions  were  probably  read  and  un- 
derstood only  by  those  who  had  already 
decided  the  question  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. That  is,  the  discussion,  having  been 
written  over  the  head  of  the  layman, 
failed  to  enlighten  those  who  were  really 
in  need  of  enlightenment. 

To  make  a  guess — it  is  probably  true 
that  the  majority  of  persons  of  ordinary 
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intelligence  and  possessed  of  a  minimum 
of  information  in  regard  to  such  things, 
believes  that  a  man  who  has  been  gradu- 
ated at  a  college  has  his  head  filled  with 
innumerable  bits  of  superior  knowledge 
culled  and  stored  away  to  be  paraded  be- 
fore an  awed  public  when  the  occasion 
arises,  and  they  look  upon  the  diploma 
as  a  certificate  of  such  vast  learning. 

This  impression  hj^s  been  received  from 
some  source,  and  it  is  a  sad  truth  that 
nine  of  ten  collegians  neither  can  nor 
care  to  dispel  the  delusion.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  feel  that  to  do  so  would  rob 
them  of  a  certain  awe  and  respect  which 
is  shown  them  as  brainy  men. 

There  is  a  veil  of  mystery  surrounding 
them  due  to  this  very  ignorance  of  the 
purpose  of  the  college  training,  which 
they  do  not  care  to  draw  aside. 

In  addition  to  the  public's  opinion  off 
the  collegian  himself,  it  is  evident  that  it 
also  has  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  many 
events  incident  to  the  college  life. 

We  cannot  say  that  in  every  instance 
an  explanation  or  statement  of  the  truth 
would  convince  a  mistaken  public,  yet  in 
regard  to  some  things  it  might  prove  of 
some  benefit. 

During  the  next  few  months  there  will 
without  doubt  be  printed  in  connection 
with  articles  on  college  affairs  the  phrase 
"college  mob."  The  institution  which  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  named  in  the 
"write-up"  will  be  condemned  by  the  pub- 
lic and  spoken  of  as  a  place  fit  only  for 
toughs. 

Accurately  speaking,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  any  educational  institution  as  a 
college  mob,  and  the  source  responsible 
for  dubbing  a  crowd  of  good-natured  but 
boisterous  boys  a  "college  mob,"  is  the 
newspaper. 

There  is  probably  nothing  so  humili- 
ating to  the  authorities  of  any  college  as 


to  have  some  noisy  gathering  of  its  stu- 
dents written  up  with  big  headlines  as  a 
college  mob — and  again,  nothing  so  un- 
true. 

What  is  a  mob?  It  is  defined  as  a 
throng,  a  rabble,  a  disorderly  crowd.  The 
public,  however,  has  never  been  educated 
to  these  polite  definitions.  To  it  a  mob 
means  an  unlawful  or  riotous  assembly 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  doing  of 
damage  to  property  or  injury  to  the  per- 
son. 

All  the  pranks  and  frolics  known  to 
coUegedom  have  been  played  by  each 
succeeding  class  of  undergraduates,  but 
have  we  ever  known  or  heard  of  an  in- 
stance when  property  has  been  destroyed 
or  bodily  injury  sustained  therefrom? 
The  police  department  of  a  college  town 
never  details  extra  policemen,  nor  are 
called  upon  to  do  so  on  any  occasion  when 
a  large  nimiber  of  students  may  be  gath- 
ered together. 

In  so  far  as  the  college  man  fails  to 
explain  away  the  mistaken  ideas  concern- 
ing these  matters  which  the  public  has 
obtained  from  his  actions  and  speech,  or 
failure  to  speak,  together  with  the  im- 
pressions given  by  the  press,  he  is  to 
blame.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  pur- 
poses and  results  of  a  college  training, 
the  work  and  the  play,  the  mode  of  living 
fraternities, — what  they  are,  in  fact, 
everything  connected  with  a  college 
should  not  be  imderstood.  That  it  should 
be  so  in  order  that  proper  allowances  may 
be  made  by  the  public  for  such  frivolities 
as  freshman — tank  rushes,  freshman  ban- 
quets, hair  clippings,  etc.,  is  very  clear. 

And  the  task  of  enlightenment  must 
fall  to  the  graduate.  The  freshman  will 
not  be  listened  to,  for  he  usually  becomes 
an  abomination  after  the  first  Christmas 
holidays,  and  the  distrust  continues  until 
he  has  been  g^raduated '  and  regains  the 
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confidence  of  his  friends.  His  self-im- 
portance during  the  first  year  becomes 
well-nigh  unsupportable  outside  the  col- 
lege town,  and  what  distrust  the  public 
may  have  in  the  benefits  of  a  college 
training  is  in  a  great  measure  caused  by 
the  freshman.  The  freshman  is  a  genus 
homo  that,  as  it  cannot  be  cured,  must 
be  endured.  They  are  all  alike,  but  some 
are  less  endurable  than  others. 

Vide!  Two  men  were  standing  on  a 
comer  one  day  when  three  young  men 
passed. 

"There  go  three  freshmen,"  said  one. 

"How  do  you  know  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"They  showed  all  of  the  earmarks. 
First,  they  were  fraternity  men  and  they 
wore  their  badges  exactly  half  way  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  lungs,  that  is, 
they  wore  them  where  everybody  could 
see  them  without  the  least  bit  of  eye 
strain. 

"Second,  they  wore  little  dinky  caps 
about  large  enough  to  cover  one  ear — 
placed  on  the  side  of  their  heads. 

"Third,  they  had  their  trousers  turned 
up  high  enough  to  show  the  tops  of  their 
shoes. 

"Fourth,  in  the  far  corner  of  each 
mouth  was  a  very  short,  straight  stem 
pipe,  and  over  the  edge  of  a  pocket  of 
their  coats  you  could  see,  placed  there 
by  intention,  the  round  tag  attached  to 
a  bag  of  smoking  tobacco. 

"Fifth,  they  walked  with  a  swagger 
only  perfected  by  at  least  three  months 
of  patient  and  heart-rending  practice. 

"Come  with  me  into  that  saloon  where 
they  have  gone,  and  Til  prove  conclusive- 
ly by  their  conversation  that  they  are 
freshmen,  and  also  that  they  are  from 
different  colleges." 

They  entered  and  found  the  three  seat- 
ed at  a  table  drinking  Scotch  highballs. 

''Listen/*  said  the  man. 


Freshman  1.  "Didn't  we  put  the 
goods  all  over  you  in  football  though? 
YouVe  a  gay  bunch." 

Freshman  2.  "That's  all  right,  we'd 
a-put  you  clean  to  the  tall  timber  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  Jimson  was  away  to  the 
worst  with  a  game  leg." 

Freshman  3.  "Just  you  fellows  tie  up 
until  our  baseball  team  comes  around 
your  way  this  Spring ;  there  won't  be  any 
happy  chirrup  in  your  trees." 

Freshman  2.  "Is  that  so?  Well, 
you'll  find  your  dope  was  on  the  wrong 
harness." 

Freshman  1.  "Say,  fellows,  stop  your 
prize-fighting  and  let  me  tell  you  of  the 
wind  game  I  gave  the  old  folks  about 
my  being  the  crack  debater  at  U.  of  Z. 
You  should  have  seen  how  they  patted 
me  on  the  back." 

Freshmen  2  and  3.  "Let's  have  the 
stiff  breeze." 

Freshman  1.  "Well,  you  see,  it  was 
this  way.  We've  got  one  lone  lonesome 
debating  club  called  the  Zenith,  and  for 
bum  things  it's  the  end  of  the  car  line; 
they  can't  make  fellows  join  the  bloom- 
ing thing,  and  what's  more,  they  can't 
keep  those  that  have  been  buncoed  into 
joining  it. 

"I  was  anxious  to  see  my  name  in  print 
in  the  Daily  Shout  as  a  joiner,  so  I 
joined.  Ten  minutes  after  I  made  ap- 
plication I  was  nabbed  by  the  Zenith  nab- 
bers.  Oh,  how  I  was  nabbed!  Seven 
men  carried  me  up  fourteen  flights  of 
stairs  and  placed  me  on  the  constitution 
and  I  was  a  Zenith  in  a  minute. 

"About  three  weeks  after  I  became  a 
member  of  this  speech  and  gesture 
bunch,  I  was  on  the  slate  for  a  declaim. 
Forget  it  if  you  can,  I  can't.  Talk  about 
your  stage-struck  orators,  put  me  down 
below  the  lowest.  I  couldn't  think  of  a 
thing  I  was  to  say.    Oh,  I  was  dumb,  all 
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right.  I  couldn't  say  a  word,  and  I  got 
the  ha  ha's  proper.  That  ended  my  de- 
bating career.  I'm  ex-member  of  the 
Zenith. 

"Now  what  Fve  told  you  is  the  T-ruth 
of  the  matter,  that's  the  straight  goods; 
but  I  didn't  tell  this  story  to  their  nibs. 
Oh,  no !  What  would  they  think  of  their 
Willie  boy  ?  Not  for  me, — :me  for  a  great 
lot  of  guff  about  there  being  three  of  the 
finest  debating  clubs  in  the  college  world 
at  U.  of  Z.,  and  that " 

Suddenly  the  freshman  stopped.  He 
had  observed  the  two  men  who  were 
standing  quite  close  and  listening  to  him. 
Greatly  embarrassed,  he  rose  abruptly, 
and,  after  consulting  his  watch,  waved 
his  hand  to  his  companions. 

"Sorry,  old  fellows,  almost  forgot  I 
had  an  engagement  with  the  guv, — see 
you  again,*' 

Freshman  2.     "Auf  wiedersehen !" 

Freshman  3.     "Au  revoir !" 


And  they  swaggered  away. 

Notwithstanding  this  freshman  "fool- 
ishness," he  is  receiving  all  that  a  col- 
lege training  can  give  him,  and  whilo^ 
he  is  cognizant  of  the  limited  progress 
he  has  made,  yet  he  cannot  forego  an 
assumption  of  senior  importance.  WKen 
the  four  years  have  passed  and  he  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  the  outside  world  he 
little  resembles  the  superior  being  of 
freshman  days.  Not,  however,  until  he 
has  crossed  this  threshold  is  he  qualified 
and  counted  as  one  whose  opinion  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

We  repeat  therefore,  that  the  task  of 
enlightenment  must  fall  to  the  graduate, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not 
be  backward  in  the  duty — ^a  duty  he  owes 
to  every  bright  and  clever  boy  and  girl 
who  may  be  denied  a  collie  education 
by  parents  because  of  a  disbelief  in  its 
great  benefits,  based  upon  ignorance  of 
its  aims  and  purposes. 
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For  Booklet  "Madonnas."or 

AWARDED  FOUII  QOLD  MKDALS 


i2  S-^??>S!f '  ^^^'  ?'  4  Art  BookleU.  no  two  aUke.  or 

^®A^£iiS!!!'r.^*°t'Vu'    21  Extra  Size.  10x12.  Gems  of  Art 
100  Art  Subjects,  each  3x3H.    An  Album,  $1.25.  with  200  pic- 
tures. $2.  ibakes  a  unique  i^. 


Catalogues.  Send  4  cents  in  postage  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of  1000  miniature 
illustrations,  two  pictures  and  a  Bird  picture  in  3  colors,  and  select  for  Christmas  Gifta 
TO-DAY.    SEND  for  CATALOGUE  TO-DAY  and  order  NOW. 


THE  FERRT  PICTURES  COMPANT, 


Box  926,  MaldeD,  Mass. 
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Primary  Department 

^ 

JULIA     PRIED     WALKER,     INDIANAPOLIS 

HOUDAY  HELPS. 


A   MERRY  Christmas  to  us  all,  my 
dears,    God    bless    us  I"     "God 
bless  us  everyone  !*'  said  Tiny  Tim, 
the  last  of  all. — Christmas  Carol. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  every  child  has 
a  right  to  a  Merry  Christmas.  Some  in 
every  school  will  be  just  as  merry  as  the 
teacher  may  permit  them  to  be.  And  be- 
cause there  are  such  the  teacher  will  not 
mind  the  slight  disarrangement  of  the 
program.  The  extra  work  for  the  Christ- 
mas at  school  and  at  home  will  bring 
an  exuberance  of  spirit  that  will  not  only 
make  the  increased  labors  go  nicely,  but 
they  will  aid  in  putting  new  life  into  the 
regular  work.  If  letters  are  to  be  writ- 
ten to  Santa  Claus,  the  writing  will  be 
a  little  more  carefully  done.  The  read- 
ing about  sled,  dolls  and  drum  will  be 
very  interesting  to  the  expectant  children. 

With  these  holiday  helps  I  have  tried 
to  keep  two  points  in  mind : 

First.  That  the  work  done  at  school 
will  make  the  children  appreciate  the 
ability  to  make  their  own  decorations. 
They  will  thus  find  joy  in  their  own  ef- 
forts in  preparing  for  Christmas. 

Second.  In  choosing  the  work  for  the 
young  children  see  that  it  is  not  beyond 
them.  Many  times  the  work  given  is  too 
difficult. 

The  teacher  thus  tries  to  do  the  work 
of  all  the  children  in  the  room.  When 
it  is  done  she  will  try  to  make  the  chil- 
dren believe  that  they  did  it ;  but  they 
will  realize  that  thev  did  not  do  much. 


SCHOOL  WORK  TO  CARRY  HOME. 

Cut  from  plain  colored  ingrain  wall 
paper  a  baby  stocking  for  each  child.  Let 
the  children  use  your  pattern,  and  cut 
from  their  tablet  paper  white  stockings 
on  which  they  are  to  write  their  spelling 
for  a  week. 

Christmas  bells  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  doing  the  written  number 
work  on  the  white  bells. 

DECORATIONS    FOR    THE    CHRISTMAS    TREE. 

Place  star  at  the  top,  and  to  make  a 
five-pointed  star  take  a  square  piece  of 
paper  of  any  convenient  size.  FoM  the 
nearer  edge  over  to  meet  the  farther  edge. 
Letter  the  rectangle  thus  formed  ab,  cd, 
a  the  upper  left  corner,  b  upper  right,  c 
lower  left  and  d  lower  right.  Bisect  the 
line  cd.  Mark  this  middle  point  f.  Fold 
over  the  edge  fd  so  that  the  point  d  will 
fall  nerr  the  edge  ac  a  little  less  than  one 
third  of  the  distance  from  a  to  c,  making 
the  angle  dfg  about  seventy-six  degrees. 
Crease  lightly,  the  creased  edge  being 
marked  fg.  Fold  the  edge  fg  over  to 
meet  fd.  Crease.  Mark  the  creased  edge 
fh.  Fold  cf  back  to  meet  fh.  Crease 
lightly.  Find  center  of  fg,  mark  it  i. 
draw  a  line  from  i  to  meet  fh  about 
three-fourths  the  distance  from  f.  Cut 
on  this  line,  open  and  you  have  a  five- 
pointed  star. 

The  cornucopias  are  made  from  bright 
squares  of  paper  5x5.  The  opposite  cor- 
ners are  brought  together  allowing  the 
sides  to  overlap.    Paste  securely  and  fas- 
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ten  the  lower  comer  with  a  bright  cord. 

"Lanterns"  cut  from  colored  paper 
(about  5x2>l  inches).  Wall  paper  sam- 
ples are  good  for  these  and  for  much 
other  cutting.  Draw  an  inner  oblong 
45^x2  inches.  Slit  this  every  half  inch. 
Make  ten  slits  two  inches  long  and  one- 
half  inch  wide.  Paste  together  the  short 
edges.  Add  rims  of  other  colored  paper 
and  a  handle. 

Rosettes  for  the  tips  of  the  branches 
can  be  made  from  strips  prepared  as  for 
lanterns,  but  pasted  on  long  edges  as  well 
as  short. 

Triangular  boxes  may  be  made  of  ma- 
terial strong  enough  to  hold  candy,  or 
they  may  serve  as  mere  ornaments  made 
from  wall  paper  or  other  colored  papers. 

To  cut  a  pattern  for  the  equilateral  tri- 
angles, draw  a  circle.  At  any  point  on 
the  circumference  make  a  dot.  From  this 
dot  measure  on  the  circumference  the 
distance  of  the  diameter,  good  measure, 
and  make  a  second  dot.  From  this  dot 
repeat.  Since  the  diameter  x3.1416 
equals  the  circumference,  it  is  evident 
that  a  generous  measure  of  diameter  will 
divide  one's  circumference  into  fairly  ac- 
curate thirds.  Join  the  dots  by  straight 
lines  and  an  equilateral  triangle  results. 
Secure  a  pattern  of  the  desired  size  and 
cut  colored  papers  by  it.  Dot  the  center 
of  each  side  of  triangle.  Join  your  dots 
for  an  inner  triangle,  fold  on  the  line 
of  the  inner  triangle.  By  a  little  ex- 
perimenting boxes  of  various  patterns 
can  be  made.  The  sides  are  fastened  by 
sewing  with  yarn. 


GIFTS  MADE  BY  LITTLE  HANDS. 

BOOK  MARKS. 

Give  the  class  patterns  of  butterflies 
and  let  the  pupils  trace  and  cut  them 
for  work.    When  this  can  be  done  ea' 


ily,  practice  coloring  the  butterflies.  Sam- 
ples may  be  found  in  books,  or,  better 
still,  mounted  models  may  be  procured. 
For  the  real  Christmas  butterfly,  trace 
and  cut  two  butterflies  at  a  time,  paste 
the  end  of  a  six-inch  baby  ribbon  be- 
tween and  color  the  butterfly.  Make  six 
of  these  and  tie  or  sew  the  ends  of  the 
ribbon  together,  varying  the  length  of 
the  ribbons  so  that  the  butterflies  will 
look  as  if  they  were  flying  away. 

MATCH  BOX. 

Material — A  piece  of  wood  about  4x 
5  inches,  some  wire  nails  two  inches  long, 
a  piece  of  sandpaper,  and  some  raffia. 
Drive  the  nails  into  the  board  in  a  circle 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diam- 
eter near  the  end  of  the  board.  At  the 
other  end  place  a  piece  of  sandpaper. 
This  is  most  appropriate  if  the' 
piece  of  wood  is  a  well-smoothed  piece 
and  stained  if  possible.  If  the  piece  ob- 
tainable is  not  well  smoothed,  then  the 
whole  piece  may  be  covered  with  sand- 
paper before  the  nails  are  driven  in. 
Around  the  nails  weave  ruffia.  The 
number  of  nails  used  must  be  odd  so 
that  the  second  row  of  weaving  will  not 
be  the  same  as  the  first  row.  Push  the 
raffia  down  close  until  all  the  nails  are 
covered.  When  woven  up  to  the  heads 
of  the  nails,  thread  a  needle  with  raffia 
and  sew  over  and  over  until  all  the  nail 
heads  are  covered. 

BUTTON    BAG. 

Cut  a  circular  piece  of  cloth  one  foot 
in  diameter.  Bind  the  edge  with  tape. 
Sew  another  piece  one  inch  from  the  edge 
on  the  wrong  side.  To  this  fasten  brass 
rings  about  three  inches  apart.  Through 
these  rings  run  two  tapes  so  you  can 
close  by  drawing  the  tapes  at  both  sides, 
"^^ch  tape  should  be  run  through  all  the 
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rings  and  fastened  to  the  first  end.  Make 
them  long  enough  so  the  bag  can  lie  out 
flat  when  open.  Twenty  cents  worth  of 
burlap  will  make  enough  for  an  ordinary 
room  or  woolen  cloth  brought  from  home 
by  the  children  can  be  used  if  the  burlap 
can  not  be  obtained. 

IRON  HOLDER. 

Get  old  stocking  legs  from  the  homes, 
have  them  folded  neatly  to  about  the 
size  of  the  holder,  cover  with  burlap  and 
let  the  children  sew  with  the  over-and- 
over  stitch  around  the  four  sides.  Plain 
raffia  on  a  blue  or  red  burlap  makes  a 
pretty  thread  for  the  edges. 

CALENDAR. 

Material — Cardboard  stiff  enough  to 
hang  straight,  a  calendar  pad  and  ribbon. 

Cut  the  cardboard  a  convenient  size, 
4x6  inches  is  usually  a  satisfactory  size. 
Pads  2j4xlj4  inches  work  very  nicely. 
They  can  be  had  for  about  one  cent  each. 

The  picture  may  be  something  appro- 
priate cut  out  and  pasted  on,  or  it  may 
be  something  made  by  the  children.  A 
little  winter  scene  is  very  pretty.  A 
spray  of  flowers  alone  with  the  calendar 
pad  is  very  pretty.  Tie  at  the  top  with 
a  ribbon  ready  for  hanging. 

A  MATCH  SCRATCHER. 

Cut  from  sandpaper  a  cat.  Cover  it 
with  ink.    Mount  on  gray  cardboard. 

DECORATIONS. 

Give  the  children  a  pattern  of  a  single 
holly  leaf  and  green  paper,  let  them  trace 
cut  and  mount  in  a  design. 

SACHET  BAGS,  ETC. 

A  stencil  is  a  strong  sheet  of  paper 
out  of  which  the  design  has  been  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife.    This  cut-out  design 


is  placed  over  the  cloth  or  paper  on 
which  the  design  is  desired.  By  painting 
over  this  paper  the  paint  or  ink  touches 
the  cloth  through  the  holes.  When  the 
paper  is  raised  the  design  is  thus  ap- 
plied to  the  cloth  or  paper.  Do  not  have 
too  many  fine  lines  in  the  stencil. 

A  sachet  bag  made  with  cream  oi^ 
white  envelopes  with  two  layers  of  fine 
cotton  batting,  with  sachet  powder  be- 
tween them.  Seal.  Decorate  the  envel- 
ope with  cut  holly  leaves  or  with  a  stenciL 


A    CHRISTMAS    SBCRBT. 

"I  know  a  sQ«f6t."  said  little  Belle, 
"A  beautiful'  secret,  but  I  shan't  tell! 
You'd  like  to  know  it,  I'm  sure  you  would f 
And  If  you'll  be  very,  very  good. 
P'raps  I  will  whisper  it  In  your  ear. 
Just  to  make  certain  nobody'U  hear. 
I've  knitted  mama  some  slippers— oh, 
The  loveliest  color!     There,  now  you  know! 
And  don't  you  b'lieve  she'll  like  them  well 
As  a  thousand  dollars?     But  don't  you  telL*" 
— Youth's    Companion. 


THB  CHRISTMAS   SPIRIT. 

Howard  Carleton  Tripp. 
Wouldn't   earth   be   splendid. 

Far  beyond  our  speech. 
If  each   one  attended 

To   kindly    serving:    each? 
If    we    knew    that    firivlnsT 

Was   Mother   Nature's    way, 
Life   would   be   worth   llvingr. 

For   every  one  today. 

Selfishness    means    sorrow. 

Hate    means    suicide; 
Pay-day  comes  tomorrow. 

When    we   can't    divide! 
Let   us   then    keep   giving. 

Never   thorns,    but   flowers. 
Make  life   worth   the  living: 

In   this  world  of  ours! 


CHRISTMAS    MORNING. 

The   bells   ring:  clear   as   bug:le   note, 
Sweet  song:  is  thrilling  every   throat, 

'Tis    welcome    Christmas    morning:! 
Oh,  never  yet  was  morn  so  fair, 
Such   silent  music   In   the   air, 

'Tis     merry    Christmas    morning! 
Dear  day  of  all   days  In  the  year, 
Dear  day  of  song,  good  will  and  cheer, 

'Tis  golden  Christmas  morning! 
The  hope,   the  faith,  the  love  that  is. 
The    peace,    the    holy    promises, 

'Tis    glorious    Christmas    morning! 

— Joaquin    Miller^ 
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AT    CHRYSTMASSB    TTDB. 

Willis    Boyd   Allen. 
T-wo    sorrle   Thynffes   there   be— 

Ay,    three — . 
A    Xeste    from    which    the    FledfflinffS    have 
been    taken, 
A    Larabe   forsaken, 
A    Redde   leaf   from   the   Wilde   Rose   rudely 
shaken. 

Of  grladde  Thynges  there  be  more- 
Ay,    four — 
A  Larke  above  'the  olde  Neste  blythely  sinff- 
Inff, 
A    Wilde    Rose    cllngingr 
In    safety   to  a  Rock,  a  Shepherde  brinffinflr 
A  Lambe,  found  in  his  armes,  and 
Chrystmasse  Bells  a-rlnfflnff. 

— Fellowship. 


TITHAT    little:     SAUL    GOT,    CHRISTMAS. 

By    James    Whitcomb    Riley. 
Us    parents    mostly    thinks    our    own's 

The    smartest   children    out! — 
But   Widder   Shelton's   little   Saul 

Beats   all   I   know   about! 
He's  weakly-like — in  p'nt  of  health. 

But  stronff  in  word  and  deed 
And  heart  and  head  and  snap  and  spunk. 

And  alius  in  the  lead! 

Come  honest  by  it,  fer  his  pa — 

Afore   he   passed    away — 
He  was  a  leader — (Lord,  I'd  like 

To  hear  him  preach  today!) 
He   led   his   flock;    he   lead   in   prayer 

Fer  spread  o*   Peace — and  when 
Nothin*  but  War  could  spread  it,  he 

Was    first    to    lead    us    then! 

So  little   Saul  has  srrit   to  take 

Thinsrs    Jes    as    they    occur; 
And   Sister  Shelton's  proud   o'  him 

And  he  is  proud  o*  her! 
And   when   she   "grot   up" — Jes   for   him 

And    little    playmates    all — 
A  Chris-mus-tree— they  everyone 

Was  there  but  little  Saul. — 

Pore   little   chap   was   sick    In    bed 

Next    room;    and    Doc    was    there; 
And   said   the   children   migrht   file   past. 

But  gro  rigrht  back  to  where 
The  tree  was.   In  the   settln'-room. 

And  Saul  Jes  laid  and  smiled — 
Ner  couldn't  nod,  ner  wave  his  hand. 

It  hurt  80 — bless  the  child! 

And   so  they  left  him  there  with   Doc — 

And    warm    tear    of    his    Ma's.     .     .     . 
Then — suddent-llke — hlgrh    over  all 

Their  laugrhter  and  applause — 
They  heerd, — "I  don't  care  what  you  grit 

On  yer  old  Chrls-mus-tree, 
'Cause    I'm    got    somepln*    you    all    halnt. — 

I'm   grot   the  pleurisy!" 

— December    Cosmopolitan,    1904. 


"And  never  more  the  blessing: 
Shall   from   the   year   depart,  . 
If  only  we,   dear  children, 
Keep  Christmas  in  the  heart. 
Its  love,  its  thought  for  others. 
Are   beautiful  as   flowers. 
And  may  we  sow  their  beauty 
In  other  hearts  than  ours." 


I  wonder  if  old  Santa  Claus, 

When  he  was  Just  a  boy. 
Was  very  grood  at  Christmas  time, 

His    parent's    pride    and    Joy! 
I    wonder    if    his    stocking    hung 

Beside   the   chimney   tall! 
I  wonder  if  dear  Santa  Claus 

Had  any  toys  at  all! 

— Selected. 


SANTA    CLAUS'    LITTLE    JOKB. 

When  every  stocking  was  stuffed  with  dolls 
and   balls   and   rings; 

Whistles  and  tops  and  dogs,  (of  all  conceiv- 
able  things); 

Old  Kriss   Kringle   looked   around,   and   saw, 
on    the    elm-tree    bough. 

High  hung,  an  oriole's  nest,  lonely  and  emp- 
ty now. 

"Quite  like  a  stocking,"  he  laughed,  "pinned 
up  there   on   the   tree! 

I  did't  suppose  the  birds  expected  a  present 
from    me!" 

Then    old    KrIss   Kringle,    who   loves   a   Joke 
as   well   as    the    best. 

Dropped  a   handful   of   flakes   In    the   oriole's 
empty    nest. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


THB    CHRISTMAS    FBELING. 

I  like  the  Chrlstipas  feeling;  there  Is  nothing 

can  compare 
With    the   free   and   kindly     spirit     that     Is 

spreading  everywhere. 
The   rich,    the   poor,    the   young   and   old,   all 

catch    the    atmosphere, 
And  every  heart  for  once  Is  full  of  good  old 

Christmas  cheer. 
I  like  to  'feel  the  presents  as  they  reach  me 

day    by    day: 
The  presence  of  my  presents  drives  my  lone- 
liness  away. 
To   feel   that   I  am   remembered   is  a  feeling 

most   sublime. 
The    feeling    of    the    feeling    of      the      happy 

Christmas   time. 

— Joe  Cone,  Primary  Education. 


December,  oh,  December,  dear, 
We  know  your  laughing  face. 
And  who  that  Jolly  fellow  Is 
That    drives   at   such   a   pace. 

The   prancing   deer,    the   Jingling  bells, 
The   sleigh   with   toys   heaped   high. 
Proclaim  to  every  child  on  earth. 
That  dear  St.  Nick  Is  nigh. 

— ^Lizbeth    B.    Cummins. 
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KBBPING  THB  SBX^RBT. 

I  have  a  secret  with  Santa  Claua, 

And  he  will  never  telL 
He   knows  so   many  secrets  because 

He  keeps  them  all  so  welL 

But,   oh,   dear   mother,   if   you  could   gueaa 
How    very    surprised    you'd    be! 

But  nobody   knows   the   leastest   thingr 
But  Santa  Glaus  and  me. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  mother  dear; 

I'm   sure   you   would    love    to    know. 
Can  you  wait  till  Christmas,  do  you  think? 

The  days  are  so  very  slow. 

It's   something:  you   need   for   your   dressing- 
case, 

I   made   it — it's   all   from   me; 
It's  square,  and  pink,  and  covered  with  lace, 

And    its    name    begrins    with    C! 

You    mustn't    know    until    Christmas    Day. 

Oh,  my,  are'nt  secrets  fun? 
And  I  can  keep  them,  can't  I,  mamma? 

I  never  would  whisper  one! 

—St.    Nicholas. 


RBCBSSIONAIi. 

God   of  our  fathers,   known   of  old — 

Lord  of  our  far-flungr  battle  line- 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion    over    palm    and    pine — 
Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest   we    forgret, — lest    we   forget! 
The  tumult  and   the  shouting  dies — 

The   captains   and  the   kings  depart — 
Still    stands    Thine   ancient    sacrifice. 

An   humble  and  a  contrite   heart. 
Lord  Qod  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest   we   forget. — lest    we   forget! 
Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  flre — > 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget. — ^lest  we  forget! 

If  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 
Such    boastings   as    the   Gentiles    use. 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest   we    forget. — lest    we    forget! 
For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 

In    reeking   tube   and    Iron    shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 

And  guarding  that  calls  not  Thee  to  guard. 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people.  Lord! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


ACTl J  nV    I M    f^OTTAM  Nemt  box  containing  Miniature  Bale.  Box  of  Seed,  Box  of  Seed  Halls,  Box 
9  I  Vl^  1     in    \#V  I  I  Vn  of  Seed  Meal.  Cotton  Flower  PhotoKraph, Cotton  Leaf  and  Giecn  BoH 

Photo,  Vial  of  Crude  Oil.  Vial  of  Refined  Oil,  Natural  Ripe  Boll,  and  some  Loose  Locks,    nighly  recommended  by  many 
teachers,    price,  $1.00  each.    Also  a  Study  in  Wheat.       A.  G.  HELMER,  26  Dewey  Are.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


^A  NEW  SET  OF  TEN 


James  Whitcomb  Riley  Post  Cards.  Just  Out 

Three-Color,  Eiurraved-plate  Process,  on  fine  card  stock,  from  drawing  by  own  artist, 
Blr.  Cob  Shinn.   Copyright,  1907.    No  better  post  cajtls;  none  so  popular. 
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When  the  Froat  U  on  the  Punkin 
An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 

Little  Town  of  Taflholt 
Just  Be  Glad 

Riley  Ro 


ICnee 


_i  June 

It  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 

The  Old  Swimmin  Hole 
TheRanndyMui 
R3ey  BloMoaw 


Tlitt  Sttt  off  T«n,  Prapald,  Twenty- Flv«  C«nte. 

The  Scofield-Pierson  Company  ^°°Hifc2?&So!dr' 

146  North  Ponnsyvania  St^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  are  centrally  located.    Be  sure  and  call  when  in  the  city. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  DECEMBER  26,  27  AND  28,  1907. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS. 

Dr.  Elmer  B.  Bryan,  President,  Frank- 
lin College. 

C.  M.  McDaniel,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee,  Hammond. 

J.  B.  Pearcy,  Permanent  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Anderson. 

Miss  Alice  Woody,  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Attica. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

E.  G.  Bauman,  Mt.  Vernon. 
L.  H.  Scott,  New  Albany. 
Oscar  Thomas,  Greencastle. 
C.  E.  Emmerich,  Indianapolis. 
E.  S.  Monroe,  Frankfort. 
J.  J.  Mitchell,  Logansport. 
William  Miles,  Fort  Wayne. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

C.  M.  McDaniel,  Hammond. 
W.  H.  Sanders,  Bloomington. 
John  Clerkin,  Vernon. 
J.  H.  Tomlin,  Shelbyville. 
C.  S.  Meek,  Elwood. 
W.  A.  Millis,  Crawfordsville. 
O.  M.  Pittinger,  Alexandria. 
Dr.  Elmer  B.  Bryan,  ex-officio,  Frank- 
lin College. 

HEADQUARTERS,  CLAYPOOL  HOTEL — URATES. 

American  Plan — Two  or  more  in  a 
room,  $2.50  each  per  day.  Single  rooms, 
$3.00  and  upwards  per  day. 

European  Plan — Two  or  more  in  a 
room,  $1.25  each  per  day.  Single  rooms, 
$1.50  and  upwards  per  day. 

To  members  of  association  in  the  city 
during  day  only,  a  rate  of  75  cents  per 
meal  in  the  American  plan  dining-room. 

RATES  OF  OTHER  HOTELS. 

Grand  Hotel. 
American   Plan — ^Two  or  more   in  a 
room,  $2.00  each  per  day. 


Denison  Hotel. 

European  Plan — Two  or  more  in  a 
room,  $1.00  each  per  day.    Single  rooms, 
$1.50  and  upwards  per  day. 
English  Hotel. 

American  Plan — Two  or  more  in  a 
room,  $2.00  and  upwards  each  per  day. 

European  Plan — Two  or  more  in  a 
room,  $1.00  and  upwards  each  per  day. 

These  rates  are  for  members  of  the 
association  only. 

Admission  Fees. 

A  membership  card  admits  to  all  meet- 
ings, general  and  sectional.  To  those  not 
r^stering,  admission  to  any  single  ses- 
sion, 50  cents.  Tickets  on  sale  in  Clay- 
pool  and  at  meeting  places. 


The  association  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Taylor,  of  Indianapolis,  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  musical  program. 


DIRECTORY  OF  MEETINGS.— 
SECTIONS. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  10:00  A.  M. 

County  Superintendents'  Association, 
Room  67,  State  House. 

Institute  Instructors'  Section,  9KX)  a. 
m.,  club  room,  Claypool  Hotel. 

High  School  Section,  9:30  a.  m.,  as- 
sembly room,  Qaypool  Hotel.  State 
High  School  Athletic  Association  meets 
immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the 
High  School  Section,  *  assembly  room, 
Claypool  Hotel. 

Primary  Section,  9:30  a.  m.,  ladies' 
cafe,  Claypool  Hotel. 

Elocution  and  Reading  Sections,  10 :30 
a.  m.,  palm  room,  Claypool  Hotel. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2:00  P.  M. 

County  Superintendents'  Association, 
Room  67,  State  House. 
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Mathematical  Section,  Caleb  .  Mills 
Hall,  Shortridge  High  School. 

Music  Section,  palm  room,  Claypool 
Hotel. 

Classical  Section,  Room  12,  State 
House. 

Modem  Language  Section,  Room  29, 
State  House. 

English  Section,  St.  Paul's  Church, 
comer  New  York  and  Illinois  streets. 

History  Section,  club  room,  Claypool 
Hotel. 

Kindergarten  Section,  ladies'  cafe, 
Qaypool  Hotel. 

Grammar  Grade  Section,  assembly 
room,  Claypool  Hotel. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  8  lOO  P.  M. 

Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 

Music — Tenor  solo,  Mr.  Edward  Tay- 
lor. 

Invocation — ^Dr.  George  L.  Mackin- 
tosh. Wabash  College. 

Music — Choral  Society,  Indianapolis. 

Address — Retiring  President,  Supt  B. 
F.  Moore,  Marion. 

Inaugural  Address  —  President-elect 
Dr.  Elmer  B.  Bryan,  President  Franklin 
College. 

Music — Choral  Society. 

Appointment  of  committees  and  mis- 
cellaneous business. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  9 :00  A.   M. 

Assembly  Room,  Qaypool  Hotel. 

Music — Piano  solo,  Miss  Amelia  A. 
Myer. 

Invocation — Rev.  Joshua  Stansfield, 
North  Meridian  M.  E.  Church,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Music — ^Vocal  solo.  Miss  Viva  Wine- 
brenner. 

"Social  Values  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion," Dr.  John  A.  Keith,  President  State 
Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 


"Domestic  Science,*'  Professor  Ivy  F. 
Harner,  Purdue  University. 

"Technical  Education,"  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  President 'Armour  Institute. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  2  :(X)   P.    M. 

Tomlinson  Hall. 

Music — Piano,  Mrs.  Nellie  Davis  Cun- 
ningham, Miss  Amelia  A.  Myer. 

Music — Male  chorus. 

Introduction  of  Chairman  of  After- 
noon— Dr.  Elmer  B.  Bryan,  President  of 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Address  of  the  Chairman — Hon. 
Charles  R.  Williams,  editor  Indianapolis 
News. 

Musical  Monologue — Mrs.  Hugh  Mc- 
Gibney. 

Music — Ladies'  string  section  of  Herr 
Schaefer's  Orchestra. 

Address — "A  Liberal  Education,"  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  Princeton 
University. 

Music — Piano,  Herr  Ludolph  Arens. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Davis  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Samuel  Anderson,  Miss  Amelia  A.  Myer. 

FRIDAY,   DECEMBER  27,  8:00   P.    M. 

Tomlinson  Hall. 

Music — Tenor  solo,  Mr.  Edward  Tay- 
lor. 

Invocation — Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

Music — Violin  'cello,  Adolph  Schell- 
schmidt. 

"The  High  School  Fraternity,"  Prof. 
Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Chicago. 

"The  Public  School  and  the  Bible,"  Dr. 
William  A.  Quayle,  St.  James  M.  E. 
Church,  Chicago. 

"Leaks  in  School  Revenue,"  Dr.  Rob- 
ert J.  Aley,  Indiana  University. 

Reports  of  committees  and  miscellane- 
ous business. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  9  :30  A.  M. 

Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 
Music — Shortridge  High  School  Or- 
chestra. 

( 1 )  Paper  —  "Ethical  Psychology," 
Mrs.  Martha  I.  Ivins,  head  Mathical  De- 
partment, Muncie  High  School. 

Discussion — Led  by  Principal  F.  E. 
Andrews,  Jeifersonville  High  School. 

Music — Shortridge  High  School  Or- 
chestra. 

(2)  Paper— "The  Abolition  of  Inter- 
scholastic  Athletic  Contests,"  Frank  B. 
Wade,  Shortridge  High  School. 

Discussion — Led  by  Principal  C.  W. 
Knouif,  Wabash  High  School. 

Officers. 
President,  Ernest  P.  Wiles,  Muncie. 
Secretar>%  Miss  Cora  A.  Snyder,  An- 
derson. 

Executive  Committee. 
Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Indianapolis. 
B.  L.  Steele,  Marion. 
A.  D.  Fulkerson. 


INDIANA    HIGH    SCHOOL    ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION. 

Meeting  will  convene  immediately  at 
the  close   of  the  session  of  the  High 
School  Section,  in  the  same  room. 
Officers. 

President,  George  W.   Benton,  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Permanent  Secretary,  J.  T.  Giles,  Ma- 
rion. 

Treasurer,  C.  W.  Knouif,  Wabash. 


ELOCUTION  AND  READING  SEC- 
TION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  10  :30  A.  M. 

Palm  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 
(1)     ''Some     Neglected     Phases     of 


Reading,"   Supt.   W.   A.    Millis,   Craw- 
fordsville. 

(2)  "Some  of  the  Psychological 
Problems  in  Public  Speaking,"  Prof.  H. 
B.  Gough,  DePauw  University. 

(3)  "Reading  in  the  Public  Schools 
— What  Should  the  Teacher  Aim  to  Do 
in  the  Short  Time  Allowed  for  the  Read- 
ing Lesson?"  Prof.  J.  L.  Lamard,  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School. 

Officers. 

President,  Prof,  Charles  Williams,  In- 
dianapolis; 

Secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  Wiley, 
Whiteland. 


GRAMMAR  GRADE  SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2  :00  P.  M. 

Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 

(1)  "Hints  from  European  Schools 
for  American  Schools,"  Supt.  John  A, 
Wood,  Laporte. 

Discussion — Prof.  John  A.  Bergstrom, 
Indiana  University. 

(2)  "Civics  in  the  Grammar  Grades/' 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis. 

Discussion — Prof.  James  A.  Wood- 
burn,  Indiana  University. 

(3)  "The  Teaching  of  History  in  the 
Grammar  Grades,"  Mr.  W.  O.  Lynch, 
Elkhart  High  School. 

Discussion — Prof.  Ellwood  W.  Kemp, 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


PRIMARY  SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  9  :30  A.  M. 

Ladies*  Cafe,  Qajrpool  Hotel. 

(1)  "Suggestions  in  Nature  Study," 
Miss  Marie  Todd,  Indianapolis. 

(2)  "Dramatization  in  the  Element- 
ary Schools,"  Miss  R.  Katherine  Beeson, 
Laf^yftte. 

(3)  "Personal  Memories  and  Appli- 
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cations,"  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  Green- 
castle. 

Officers. 

President,  Alice  Louise  Harris, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Anna  Brochausen,  Indian- 
apolis. 

COUNTY        SUPERINTENDENTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  10:00  A.  M.  AND 

2 :00  p.  M. 
Room  67,  State  House, 

(1)  10:00  a.  m.,  "Discussion  of  the 
New  School  Laws,"  F.  A.  Cotton,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

(2)  2:00  p.  m.,  symposium,  "How 
Manual  Training  May  be  Given  in  the 
Public  Schools":     ^ 

(a)  Manual.  Training,  Prof.  E.  G. 
Allen,  Manual  Training,  Indianapolis. 

(b)  Household  Economics,  Miss  Ber- 
tha Melville  Miller,  Franklin  College. 

(c)  Elementary  Agriculture,  Prof. 
W.  C.  Latta,  Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette. 

Discussions — Led    by    Supt.  William 
Clem,  St.  Joseph  County;  Supt.  Lewis 
E.  Steinebach,  Marshall  County;  Supt. 
E.  G.  Bunnell,  Laporte  County. 
Officers. 

President,  S.  C.  Ferrell,  Valparaiso. 

Vice-President,  John  F.  Haines,  No- 
blesville. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William  Mel- 
chbir,  Jasper. 


INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTORS'  SEC- 
TION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  9  lOO  A.  M. 

Qub  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 
(1)     Inaugural  remarks  (20  minutes). 
President  Rosa  M.  R.  Mikels,  New  Cas- 
tle. 


(2)  "How  Far  Does  the  Success  of 
the  Institute  Depend  Upon, 

(a)  The  County  Superintendent  (10 
minutes).  Dr.  L.  S.  Davis,  Bloomington. 

(b)  The  Instructors  (10  minutes), 
Charles  W.  Jordan,  Richmond. 

(c)  The  Teachers  as  a  Body  ( 10  min- 
utes), George  L.  Roberts,  Muncie. 

(d)  The  Teacher  as  an  Individual 
(10  minutes),  Virginia  C.  Cory,  Dun- 
reith. 

(3)  Value  of  the  Round  Table  in  In- 
stitute Program  (20  minutes).  Dr.  D.  W. 
Dennis,  Richmond. 

(4)  An  Ideal  Count>  Institute  (20 
minutes),  W.  A.  Millis,  Crawfordsville. 

President,  Rosa  R.  Mikels,  New  Cas- 
tle. 

Secretary,  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2:00  P.   M. 

Caleb    Mills     Hall,     Shortridge     High 
School. 

(1)  Culture  and  Utilitarianism  in 
Mathematics,  James  H.  Baxter,  Indiana 
State  Normal  School. 

Discussion — A.  B.  Wright,  Anderson. 

(2)  The  "Spiral  Method"  in  Arith- 
metic, C.  A.  Prosser,  New  Albany. 

Discussion — ^J.  G.  Collicott. 

(3)  The  Essentials  in  High  School 
Mathematics,  D.  A.  Rothrock,  Indiana 
State  University. 

Discussion — Miss  Kate  Wentz,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
Report  of  committee. 

(4)  What  Mathematics  Should  be 
Taught  in  the  Grades ;  When  ?  How  ?  J. 
T.  Giles,  Marion. 

Discussion — ^John  A.  Wood,  Laporte. 

Officers. 
President,  C.  A.  Waldo,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 
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Vice-President,  Supt.  L.  E.  Wheeler, 
Wolcott. 

Secretary,  Amelia  W.  Platter,  Short- 
ridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 


MUSIC  SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2  :00  P.  M. 

Palm  Room,  Qaypool  Hotel. 

(1)  What  Should  High  School  Mu- 
sic Be?  William  Earhart,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Richmond. 

General  discussion. 

(2)  The  Value  of  the  Study  of  In- 
tervals, Mr.  Arnold  J.  Gantvoort,  Col- 
lege of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

General  discussion. 

Officers. 

President,  Mr.  William  E.  Rauch,  Ko- 
komo. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Nannie  C.  Love, 
Indianapolis. 

Secretary,  Miss  Bertha  Myers,  Bed- 
ford. 


KINDERGARTEN  SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2  :(X)  P.  M. 

Ladies'  Cafe,  Claypool  Hotel. 

(1)  The  Fairy  Story,  Miss  Pearl 
Qark,  Muncie. 

(2)  Round  Tabl6— The  Kindergar- 
ten— A  transition  from  home  to  schools. 
Leader,  Miss  Ruth  Patterson,  Indian- 
apolis. 

(3)  The  Child's  Play  Activities,  Miss 
Mildred  Kile,  Indianapolis. 

(4)  The  Significance  of  the  Child's 
Hand  Training,  Miss  Nora  Lacey,  Ham- 
mond. 

(5)  The  Purpose  of  Story  Telling 
in  the  Kindergarten,  Miss  Alice  Butler, 
Vincennes. 


There  will  be  a  game  festival  at  the 
Teachers'  College,  Twenty-third  and  Ala- 
bama streets,  time  to  be  announced  at 
the  association. 

Officers. 

President,  Miss  Alice  Corbin,  Michi- 
gan City. 

Secretary,  Miss  Grace  M.  Nourse,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Grace  Trenary,  Terre  Haute. 

Miss  Bemice  Woods,  Terre  Haute. 

Miss  Alice  Butler,  Vincennes. 


CLASSICAL  SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2  KX)  P.  M. 

Room  12,  State  House. 

(1)  Latin  and  German,  and  Their 
Teaching  in  the  High  School,  Professor 
J.  H.  Henke,  Evansville;  Professor  H. 
W.  Wolfe,  Hanover  College. 

(2)  Literary  Studies  in  Virgil,  Prin- 
cipal E.  G.  Walker,  Lebanon. 

(3)  Rome  as  a  Place  of  Study  for 
the  Latin  Student  and  Teacher,  Profes- 
sor C.  K.  Chase,  Earlham  College. 

Discussion — Led  by  Miss  Ella  Bourne. 

(4)  Symposium — Progress  and  Pros- 
pects in  Classical  Teaching. 

Several  topics  of  especial  interest  to 
classical  teachers  at  the  present  time  will 
be  discussed  briefly  by  different  teachers 
who  have  given  them  particular  atten- 
tion. Any  teacher  present  who  wishes 
to  speak  on  these  subjects  and  those 
given  above  is  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

Officers. 

President,  J.  J.  Schlicher,  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

Secretary,  Lillian  G.  Berry,  Indiana 
University. 
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ENGLISH  SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2  KX)  P.  M. 

St.  Paul's   Church,   Corner  New  York 
and  Illinois  Streets. 

(1)  What  the  Public  Has  the  Right 
to  Expect  from  English  Teaching  in  the 
Schools,  Hon.  Alfred  F.  Potts,  Indian- 
apolis. 

(2)  What  the  College  Has  the  Right 
to  Expect  from  English  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  Schools,  Dr.  William  D. 
Howe,  Indiana  University. 

(3)  What  the  High  School  has  the 
Right  to  Expect  from  English  Teaching 
in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Mr.  W.  L. 
McMillen,  Fort  Wayne. 

(4)  How  the  Grade  Teacher  is 
Handicapped  in  her  English  Work,  Miss 
Helen  May  Servoss,  Muncie. 

Report  of  the  Round  Table,  Professor 
E.  O.  Holland,  Indiana  University. 
Officers. 

President,  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Vice-President,  E.  O.  Holland,  Indi- 
ana University. 

Secretary,  Anna  R.  Ward,  Anderson. 


MODERN    LANGUAGE    SECTION. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2  KX)  P.  M. 

Room  29,  State  House. 

(1)  A  Criticism  of  the  Various 
of  Teaching  German  as  Used  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Edward 
Elias,  Purdue  University. 

Discussion — Led  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Von 
Khalden,  Fort  Wayne. 

(2)  (Subject  to  be  announced),  Mr. 
Robert  Nix,  Indianapolis. 

Discussion — Led  by  Professor  Carl 
Osthaus,  Indiana  University. 

(3)  My  Experience  as  a  Teacher  trf 
French  in  High  Schools,  Miss  Emma 
Clinton,  Indianapolis. 


Discussion — Led  by  Professor  Kuer- 
steiner,  Indiana  University. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  5  lOO  P.  M. 

Reception  at  the  Dutsche  Haus. 
Officers. 

President,  B.  C.  Von  Kahlden,  Fort 
Wayne. 

Vice-President,  Prof.  Carl  Isthaus,  In-, 
diana  University. 

Secretary,  Mr.  Peter  Scherier,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Executive  Cortimitt/je. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Fluegel,  Purdue  University, 
Chairman. 

Eugene  Mueller,  Indianapolis. 

Miss  S.  D.  Kleinhaus,  Crawfordsvillc. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  2  :00  P.  M. 

Club  Room,  Qaypool  Hotel. 

(1)  What  Was  the  American  Revo- 
lution ?  A.  B.  Coleman,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Butler  College. 

(2)  Present  Day  South  America: 

a.  Historical  Review. 

b.  Geographical  Conditions. 

c.  Racial  Characteristics. 

d.  Commerce  of  Today  and  of  the 
Future. 

e.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Dr.  Albert  Hale,  author  of  "The  South 
Americans." 

(3)  Some  Phases  of  the  Hauge  Con- 
ference, Dr.  Amos  S.  Hershey,  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Report  of  committees  and  unfinished 
business. 

Dinner  at  6:00  p.  m.,  Qaypool  Hotel. 
Officers. 

President,  Miss  Josephine  M.  Cox,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Vice-President,  Professor  Harlow 
Lindley,  Richmond. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Professor  F. 
S.  Bogardus,  Terre  Haute. 
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Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
— Department  ==== 


KEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


George  R  Tapy,  Superintoiid^nl  Whitley  County  Schools,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


**The  poorest  service  you  can  render  a 
tion." — Agassiz. 

THE  recitation  is  not  a  place,  not 
a  period,  but  a  process.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  term  is 
"to  say  again"  what  has  been  learned. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  exact  language 
of  the  text  or  by  stating  the  substance 
of  it  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  The  lat- 
ter, of  course,  is  the  better ;  but  the  term 
"recitation"  has  a  larger  meaning  than 
its  etymology  suggests.  It  embraces  al- 
most every  exercise  of  the  schoolroom 
in  which  the  learner  acquires  Icnowledge, 
power,  or  skill. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  in  the  recita- 
tion to  teach,  test,  train,  lead,  guide,  in- 
spire, and  form  habits  and  character. 
This  implies  preparing  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  preparing  the  subject  matter,  and 
bringing  the  two  together.  What  the 
teacher  is  and  what  he  does  largely  de- 
termine the  result. 

The  purpose  of  the  recitation  is  of  first 
importance.  Aimless  work  is  fruitless; 
and  the  teacher  who  simply  hears  the 
children  say  their  lessons  is  worse  than 
worthless.  The  recitation  must  have  a 
definite  beginning,  a  definite  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, and  a  definite  aim.  Educators 
have  made  many  answers  to  this  que»-* 
tion  of  the  aim  of  the  recitation  and  it 
may  be  an  excellent  thing  to  discuss  these 
answers  in  institute. 


pupil  is  to  give  him  a  ready-made  defini- 

Emerson  White  said  that  the  purpose 
of  the  recitation  is  to  test  the  pupil's 
knowledge,  mental  power,  and  skill.  Og- 
den  enumerates  four  aims ;— to  test  prep- 
aration ;  to  aid  in  comprehending  the  sub- 
ject matter;  to  cultivate  the  memory; 
to  cultivate  the  power  of  expression.  In 
which  of  these  is  the  average  teacher 
most  interested?  Putnam  divides  the 
purpose  between  "instructing  and  test- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teacher"  and 
"learning  and  reciting  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil."  Swett  gives  the  main  object  "to 
instruct  and  to  train";  and  to  this  he 
adds  the  minor  purposes  "to  induce  study, 
to  test  preparation,  to  cultivate  expres- 
sion, to  correct  errors,  to  awaken  in- 
quiry, and  to  form  habits  of  attention 
and  self-possession."  Upon  which  one 
of  these  are  teachers  inclined  to  place 
the  most  emphasis?  Which  aim  has  the 
widest  horizon  ?  Fitch  places  much  stress 
upon  the  opportunity  of  the  recitation 
to  prepare  the  child  for  instruction ;  Sa- 
bin  believes  that  it  gives  the  child  a 
chance  to  measure  himself  with  others ; 
and  Harris  in  his  characteristic  compre- 
hensive way  sums  up  the  uses  of  the  reci- 
tation iit  the  following  points.  Every 
onie  of  these  «uy  be  discussed  with  profit 
in  the  institute: 
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To  draw  out  each  pupil's  view  on  the 
subject. 

To  test  the  crudeness  or  thoroughness 
of  grasp  of  the  subject. 

To  correct  his  ideas  by  the  greater 
comprehensiveness  of  others. 

To  arouse  and  stimulate  a  new  method 
of  study  in  the  next  lesson. 

To  cultivate  the  closest  habits  of  at- 
tention. 

To  bring  into  full  play  the  powers  of 
numbers  engaged  upon  the  same  thought. 

To  bring  into  play  the  teacher's  high- 
est powers. 

To  supplement  by  stronger  force  what 
the  pupil  gives. 

To  arouse  self-activity,  power,  and  in- 
sight by  contact  with  one's  fellows. 

To  initiate  the  student  into  the  great 
secrets  of  combination  with  his  fellows. 

To  help  the  struggling  boy  or  girl  to 
ascend  above  his  idiosyncrasies  and 
achieve  the  universal  form. 

To  learn  to  suppress  the  merely  sub- 
jective and  how  to  square  his  views  with 
what  is  objective  and  universal. 

Interest  and  attention  are  essentials 
of  the  recitation.  If  interest  is  natural 
it  needs  no  further  care.  If  acquired,  it 
is  evoked  by  seeing  the  old  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  and  the  new  in  the  midst  of 
the  old.  When  immediate  interest  fails, 
the  far-off  interest  of  utility  should  in- 
spire voluntary  attention.  Attention 
should  be  secured  by  skillful  presentation 
of  the  subject,  and  skillful  class  man- 
agement. Let  the  teacher  always  keep 
in  mind  that  passive  interest  is  not  suffi- 
cient, but  that  character  is  made  by  vol- 
untary attention  to  what  might  otlierwise 
be  of  Itself  uninteresting. 

Probably  the  greatest  thing  the  school 
can  do  for  the  child  is  to  teach  him  how- 
to  study.  Not  merely  by  idly  reading  the 
lesson,  nor  by  memorizing  it  should  he 


deceive  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  is 
studying,  but  by  trying  to  know  what  the 
facts  are,  what  they  mean,  and  what  they 
teach,  should  he  learn.  Above  all,  the 
power  to  concentrate  the  mind  is  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  treasure-house  of  learn- 
ing. 

Apart  from  the  teaching,  testing,  and 
training  of  the  recitation  the  assignment 
of  the  new  lesson  is  no  small  matter.  A 
lesson  properly  assigned  saves  time,  en- 
courages the  pupils,  and  trains  in  the  art 
of  study.  Whether  the  assignment  should 
be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  recita- 
tion or  at  its  close  is  a  question  for  argu- 
ment. Bring  it  up  in  the  institut<! 
Whether  the  assignment  be  a  process,  a 
topic,  a  paragraph,  or  what  not,  it  shotJd 
never  fail  to  be  definite.  Mental  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  should  always  be 
its  object. 

Of  the  formal  steps  of  the-  recitation, — 
preparation,  presentation,  comparison, 
generalization,  application, — much  has 
been  said  and  written.  Suffice  it  here  to 
simply  reiterate  that  the  preparation 
should  be  timely  and  appropriate;  tlie 
presentation  should  be  clear,  strong,  log- 
ical, complete,  loyal  to  a  true  aim  and 
orderly  plan ;  comparison  as  the  basis  of 
conception,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
should  adhere  to  fixed  standards  and 
train  in  the  ability  to  use  them ;  general- 
ization in  deriving  rules,  definitions,  and 
laws  should  follow  presentation  and  com- 
parison and  not  precede  them ;  and  appli- 
cation should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
value  of  knowledge  in  both  the  aspects 
of  culture  and  utility. 

Thinking,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
great  problem  of  the  school.  Recitations 
come  easy  when  the  best  efforts  in 
thought  are  demanded.  This  may  be 
done  by  putting  more  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  part  of  the  recitation;  by  en- 
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larging  the  thinking  stage  of  the  learn- 
ing process;  and  by  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  observation  and  reflection.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  indulge  too  freely 
in  the  lecture  method.  It  may  have  some 
advantages  especially  for  the  teacher,  but 
for  the  pupil  it  is  a  source  of  weakness. 
It  renders  him  passive  and  receptive;  it 
suppresses  his  impulse  to  speak  and  act ; 
it  discourages  preparation;  it  kills  inter- 
est; and  gives  no  opportunity  for  drill. 
The  question  method  when  properly  con- 
ducted demands  individual  thought. 
When  joined  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  topic  method  it  may  direct  the 
recitation  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
for  the  child  the  joy  of  discovery  and 
the  confidence  that  comes  from  tested 
strength. 

There  should  be  some  system  in  the 
formal  management  of  the  class.  In  a 
large  school  with  but  one  or  two  grades 
it  will  be  necessary  to  permit  recitations 
from  the  study  seat;  but  the  time-hon- 


ored method  in  district  schools  of  hav- 
ing the  class  come  forward  to  recite  has 
its  advantages  in  management,  interest, 
and  attention.  A  code  for  the  calling  of 
classes  and  for  the  use  of  pupils  pro- 
motes orderly  conduct  and  respect  for 
one  another.  Concert  recitations,  now 
and  then,  may  be  good;  but  individual 
answers  are  generally  best.  Asking  the 
question  first,  then  naming  the  pupil,  as- 
sures a  mental  answer  from  the  entire 
class. 

No  teacher  can  succeed  who  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  the  recitation.  Here 
he  needs  his  greatest  tact,  for  here  he 
either  stands  or  falls.  If  the  recitation 
fails  pupils  will  hate  school  and  study; 
their  efforts  to  learn  will  stagnate;  and 
dilatory  habits  will  be  formed  that  will 
cripple  them  through  life.  If  the  recita- 
tion succeeds  the  school  will  succeed  and 
the  teacher  has  won  the  laurels  for  him- 
self and  his  school. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  ITS  GEOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS. 


Charles  F.  Patterson,  Superinlendenl  Tipton  Schools. 


*The  Key  of  yesterday,  I  threw  away. 
And  now,  too  late,  before  tomorrow's 

close  locked  gate 
Helpless  I  stand — in  vain  to  pray!     In 

vain  to  sorrow ! 
Only  the  Key  of  yesterday  unlocks  to- 


morrow !" 

CARLYLE  said  that  you  and  I  are 
that  be  true,  history  is  the  story 
now  but  moving  spectres.  If 
of  ghosts.  "This  stormy  Force,  this  Life- 
blood  with  its  burning  passion — they  are 
all  but  dust  and  shadow.  That  warrior 
on  his  strong  steed :  fire  flashes  through 
his  eyes;  Force  dwells  in  his  arm  and 


heart;  but  warrior  and  war-horse  are  a 
Vision — a  revealed  Force — nothing  more. 
Stately  they  tread  the  earth  as  if  it  were 
a  firm  substance." 

The  American  people  have  much  for 
which  to  feel  proud,  and  little  to  regret,, 
in  the  book  of  life  that  they  have  writ- 
ten and  are  now  writing.    It  is  frequent 
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for  those  who  are  now  making  history 
to  denounce  the  age  in  which  they  are 
working.  Mankind  has  always  done  so. 
I  read  a  few  days  ago  in  an  American 
newspaper :  "It  requires  more  energy  for 
a  man  to  succeed  today  than  it  required 
twenty  years  ago ;  more  talent,  more 
capital  of  brains  and  faculty;  the  com- 
petition is  keener,  the  race  is  swifter,  the 
life  is  faster.  Hence  the  list  of  sacrifice** 
to  the  Moloch  of  overwork."  ' 

Gracian,  a  learned  Spaniard,  far  back 
in  1637,  wrote:  "Everything  is  at  its 
acme,  especially  the  art  of  making  one's 
way  in  the  world.  There  is  more  re- 
quired nowadays  to  make  a  single  wise 
man  than  formerly  to  make  Seven  Sages, 
and  more  is  needed  nowadays  to  deal 
with  a  single  person  than  was  required 
to  deal  with  a  whole  people  in  former 
times." 

The  truth  is  that  the  world  in  its  won- 
derful plan  of  evolution,  is  growing  bet- 
ter all  the  time.  The  Infinite  Idea  knows 
no  retrogression.  It  is  always  upward, 
onward.  The  pages  of  history  illumined 
by  this  truth.  History  is  always  optimis- 
tic. It  is  the  only  true  support  man  finds 
in  the  long  journey. 

"God   to   the   human   soul 
And  all  the  spheres  that  roll 
Wrapped  by  her  spirit  in  their  robes  of 
light, 
Hath  said :   The  primal  plan 
Of  all  the  world  and  man 
Is  Forward !    Progress  is  your  law,  your 
right.' " 

The  first  American  wagon-train 
reached  California  eighty-one  years  ago, 
and  there  are  but  few  living  who  remem- 
ber it.  It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of 
gold  some  twenty  years  later  that  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  chimed  the  full  at- 
tention of  the  world.     There  are  a  few 


patriarchs  still  living  who  crossed  the 
continent  in  the  gold  craze  of  1849.  It 
was  three  years  before  this  that  Captain 
Joseph  Aram  undertook  the  hazardous 
journey  with  his  family.  Reaching  Cali- 
fornia in  September,  1846,  he  camped 
near  the  Yalu  river,  and  his  wife,  while 
engaged  in  doing  the  family  washing  at 
the  river  bank,  picked  up  some  thin  scales 
of  gold  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  silver  coin. 
This  was  the  first  discovery  of  gold. 

The  country  was  being  harassed  from 
Mexico.  There  were  rumors  that  it  was 
to  be  seized  by  England.  Fremont  was 
in  command  of  the  Americans  who  had 
proclaimed  a  republic.  Pioneer  Aram 
was  stationed  as  a  captain  at  Fort  Santa 
Clara  and  here,  on  January  26,  1848, 
was  born  the  first  American  child  in 
California — Eugene  Aram,  who  has  since 
been  identified  with  the  development  of 
Arizona  and  a  large  legal  practice  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

With  Captain  Aram's  expedition  in 
crossing  the  plains  was  Dr.  Isbell  and 
his  wife,  "Aunt  Olive,"  who  gathered 
the  children  of  the  wilderness  under  her 
care  and,  without  books,  instructed  them 
by  writing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
with  a  pencil  on  the  backs  of  their  hands. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican school  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  first  small  beginning  of 
our  American  schools  in  California  to 
Stanford  University  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley,  and  yet  one  woman's 
life,  and  she  not  aged,  has  spanned  the 
entire  development  and  growth  of  the 
school  system  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Sarah 
M.  Cool,  now  residing  in  Los  Angeles, 
is  the  daughter  of  Captain  Aram,  and  as 
a  child  of  ten  years  was  a  pupil  in  the 
first  California  school. 

Captain  Aram  has  written  a  graphic 
description   of   this   journey   across   the 
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plains  and  the  original  manuscript  is  now 
in  possession  of  his  daughter.  This  an- 
cient manuscript  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion not  oiily  to  the  historical  literature 
of  the  West,  but  of  the  entire  American 
continent,  for  in  it  are  the  keen  observa- 
tions of  a  man  who  led  the  way  to  the 
Pacific,  who  knew  personally  many  of 
the  pioneers,  and  who  lent  his  hand, 
heart  and  head  to  the  establishment  of  a 
great  Western  Nation. 

Captain  Aram  says  of  their  prepara- 
tion and  start  on  the  long  journey :  "Our 
company  was  getting  to  be  quite  large; 
where  there  are  many  men  there  are 
many  minds.  It  became  necessary  to 
elect  a  man  to  take  command  of  the  com- 
pany ;  they  elected  Charles  Imus  as  their 
captain,  he  having  had  some  experience 
with  the  Indians  in  the  Blackhawk  war. 
His  services  proved  to  be  of  much  value 
to  the  company.  We  fell  in  with  an  old 
mountaineer,  Kit  Carson,  that  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  with  the  Indians ;  he  of- 
fered to  pilot  us  to  California  for  a  nomi- 
nal srm  of  money  and  a  stipulated 
amount  of  provisions.  He  being  familiar 
with  the  whole  country  through  which 
we  had  to  pass,  we  closed  the  bargain 
with  him,  which  proved  to  be  of  great 
service  to  the  company.  On  arriving  at 
Laramie  fork  of  the  Piatt  river,  which 
we  found  rather  high  for  our  wagon 
beds,  we  found  that  by  blocking  up  about 
one  foot  we  could  pass  over  without 
damaging  our  goods.  As  soon  as  over 
the  stream  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Laramie,  where  we  found  a  large 
body  of  Sioux  Indians  in  camp.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  friendly  and  were  the 
best  behaved  Indians  that  we  found  on 
the  whole  journey.  During  the  time  that 
we  ,were  cooking  and  eating  our  meals,  a 
man  would  come  through  the  camp  and 
drive  all  the  women  and  children  away ; 


the  chief  told  us  that  the  women  could 
come  and  trade  with  us  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
hang  around  our  camp  while  we  were 
cooking  and  eating.  But  how  different 
we  found  it  with  other  tribes,  for  even 
the  chiefs  would  come  about  and  beg  for 
something  to  eat.  The  captain  of  Fort 
Laramie  told  us  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  give  them  a  treat  of  coffee  and 
biscuit.  It  would  secure  their  friendship. 
Every  family  set  to  work  to  make  prepa- 
ration for  it.  When  all  was  in  readiness, 
the  ladies  spread  their  tablecloths  in  a 
long  line  on  the  grass  sufficient  to  enter- 
tain the  number  reported.  The  food  was 
spread  on  the  cloth,  and  at  a  signal  given 
the  Indians  took  their  places.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  of  them  at  the  table. 
To  our  surprise  every  tenth  man  helped 
the  man  sitting  at  his  left ;  no  one  offered 
to  help  himself,  but  was  waited  upon  by 
the  appointed  one.  They  drank  about 
two  cups  of  coffee  each  and  ate  gener- 
ally about  two  biscuits  each.  Then  the 
women  and  children  came  forward  and 
cleaned  up  what  was  left.  That  evening 
the  young  men  and  women  came  to  our 
camp  dressed  in  their  gayest  attire  and 
gave  a  splendid  dance.  The  next  day 
we  moved  forward  toward  the  Black 
Hills.  The  country  was  swarming  with 
countless  herds  of  buffalo ;  all  seemed  to 
be  wending  their  way  northward.  Some- 
times it  was  difficult  to  keep  out  of  their 
way.  They  always  seemed  intent  on  pur- 
suing their  own  course,  regardless  of  any 
obstruction  that  might  lie  in  their  way. 
The  bulls  always  travel  in  front  of  the 
band,  the  cows  next,  with  the  calves  in 
the  rear.  When  we  would  camp  for  a 
day  or  two  we  would  kill  a  few  of  them 
and  dry  the  most  suitable  part  of  the 
meat  for  use.  Having  crossed  the  South 
Platte  river  and  proceeded  three  or  four 
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miles,  we  saw  a  g^eat  herd  of  buffalo 
running  toward  us  in  great  fury.  We 
lost  no  time  in  unhitching  our  teams  and 
getting  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
wagons.  They  rushed  between  the 
wagons.  One  large  animal  ran  his  head 
under  one  of  the  wagons  and  lifted  it 
from  the  ground.  It  fell  with  enough 
force  to  break  the  hind  axle-tree.  This 
accident  necessitated  a  delay  of  two  days. 
Then  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  a  gradual  rise 
for  several  days*  travel.  When  we 
reached  the  summit  we  found  a  crest  of 
rocks  about  eight  rods  in  width,  with 
sharp  edges  standing  upwards.  We 
looked  out  for  the  best  place  for  cross- 
ing, and  by  using  our  picks  and  axes  we 
smoothed  them  down  a  little ;  but  it  was 
rough  work  for  the  oxen's  feet  and  the 
wagon  tires,  but  we  got  over  without 
much  difficulty  or  damage.  We  then  de- 
scended into  the  Sweetwater  country. 
Found  plenty  of  buffalo  there,  but  was 
told  by  Kit  Carson  that  we  would  not 
find  any  after  leaving  the  Sweetwater. 
We  then  concluded  to  make  a  halt  for 
time  in  order  to  kill  and  dry  what  meat 
we  needed.  In  the  stream  we  found  an 
abundance  of  mountain  trout.  We  feast- 
ed on  them  for  a  change  of  diet.  We 
then  commenced  to  kill  and  dry  our  meat. 
We  built  scaffolds  of  willow  poles  with 
a  fire  under  them,  and  with  the  benefit 
of  the  sun  it  was  dried,  sufficiently  to 
keep,  in  two  or  three  days'  time. 

'Then  we  pushed  forward,  and  occa- 
sionally we  found  long  drives  without 
water.  In  such  cases  when  there  was  a 
moon  we  would  drive  by  night.  The 
teams  could  endure  the  thirst  better  than 
in  the  daytime,  as  the  sun  and  dust  was 
almost  unbearable  while  crossing  the  al- 
kali plains.  After  leaving  a  stream 
known  as  the  Big  Blue,  and  learning  that 


we  were  to  have  a  long  drive  without 
water,  we  remained,  at  the  stream  until 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  started  for  the  geysers  or  hot 
wells,  arriving  there  about  daylight  in 
the  morning.  They  consisted  of  five 
flowing  wells,  throwing  out  quite  a  large 
stream  of  boiling  water.  At  times  the 
water  would  spout  fifteen  feet  high;  at 
other  times  they  would  be  quite  calm. 
We  took  breakfast  there,  using  the  water 
for  cooking  purposes.  The  flow  of  water 
was  sufficient  to  form  quite  a  large 
stream.  It  was  so  hot  that  we  were 
obliged  to  drive  two  miles  down  stream 
before  we  could  venture  to  cross  it  on 
account  of  the  intense  heat,  fearing  that 
it  would  injure  the  oxen's  feet. 

"We  then  passed  on  to  a  broad  plain. 
During  that  day  we  saw  a  large  number 
of  Indians  on  horseback,  about  two  hun- 
dred coming  toward  us  at  full  speed  and 
yelling  loudly.  We  instantly  formed  a 
circle,  with  the  wagons  as  a  breastwork. 
As  they  came  near  Captain  Imus  ad- 
vanced a  few  rods  in  front  of  us,  with 
rifle  in  hand,  motioning  for  them  to  halt. 
They  obeyed  instantly;  he  motioned  for 
their  chief  to  advance.  He  came  a  few 
steps  forward ;  the  captain  laid  down  his 
gun,  then  motioned  for  the  chief  to  do 
the  same.  They  advanced  until  they  met, 
then  shook  hands.  The  chief  told  him 
all  they  wanted  was  to  purchase  guns. 
He  was  told  to  bring  ten  men  to  our 
camp  and  no  more.  He  brought  the  men. 
Our  captain  placed  a  strong  g^ard  in 
front  of  our  wagons.  There  was  but  lit- 
tle doubt  at  the  time  that  the  prompt 
action  of  our  captain  saved  us  trouble. 
They  were  of  the  Bannock  tribe.  We 
were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  com- 
pany. 

"In  passing  down  Goose  creek  we  came 
to  the  Thousand  Springs  valley.     It  is 
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well  entitled  to  the  name.  There  are 
more  hot  springs  than  we  could  stop  to 
count.  There  is  lime  deposit  that  forms 
a  hard  crust.  In  walking  over  it,  it 
sounds  as  if  it  was  hollow  beneath.  These 
springs  all  come  together,  forming  quite 
a  stream.  Then  we  were  guided  to  the 
head  of  the  Humboldt,  and  followed  it 
with  little  variation,  with  the  exception 
of  cutting  down  the  river  banks,  until 
reaching  the  sink  of  the  stream.  We  saw 
many  Indians  here,  but  they  were  a  very 
low  order  of  humanity.  They  would  often 
come  into  our  camp  perfectly  nude. 

*'We  then  proceeded  to  the  sink  of  the 
Humboldt.  We  remained  there  three 
days  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
grass.  The  Indians  there  were  known 
as  Truckee.  A  chief  by  the  same  name 
was  anxious  to  pilot  us  into  California. 
We  agreed  to  accept  his  services.  A 
brother  of  his  went  along  with  him.  Chief 
"Truckee"  was  of  much  service  to  us,  as 
he  had  been  to  California.  The  lasti 
night  that  we  remained  in  that  camp  the 
Indians  stole  five  of  our  oxen,  which  was 
a  great  loss  to  us  at  that  time.  We  pur- 
sued the  trail  where  they  had  been  driven 
imtil  we  found  where  the  oxen  had  been 
killed.  As  we  approached  the  Indian 
village  the  inhabitants  fled  and  hid  in 
the  tules.  To  get  even  with  them  we 
set  fire  to  their  houses  and  returned  to 
camp.  Old  "Truckee"  denied  that  his 
tribe  did  the  stealing,  but  said  the  thieves 
were  Shoshones. 

"After  leaving  the  Truckee  we  took 
the  trail  leading  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  The  next  day  we  reached 
the  mountains.  We  spent  three  days 
there,  trying  to  find  a  pass  where  we 
might  cross  the  range.  Here  we  received 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  Mexican  war 
by  two  young  men  that  had  been  as  far 
as  Sutter's  Fort.    We  then  pushed  on  as 


far  as  possible  for  the  Sacramento  valley. 

"On  reaching  the  Yuba  river,  we  de- 
cided to  remain  a  day  for  the  teams  to 
rest.  While  there  we  found  much  bear 
signs,  so  we  concluded  to  take  a  hunt. 
Captain  Imus,  Dr.  Isbell  and  myself 
formed  one  of  the  hunting  parties.  In 
passing  along  the  ridge  through  the 
brush  a  large  bear  charged  on  us.  We 
set  the  dogs  after  him.  Dr.  Isbell  fired 
after  him,  which  seemed  to  make  him 
run  the  faster.  He  soon  disappeared  in 
the  brush.  Not  long  after  our  dogs 
found  two  half-grown  bears ;  they  seemed 
inclined  to  stay  together.  When  they 
would  run  our  little  cur  dogs  would  nip 
their  heels  as  they  ran.  Finally  they 
separated  and  my  large  mastiflf,  seeing 
me  so  near  it,  gave  him  courage  andl 
seized  the  bear  by  the  throat,  but  he 
would  have  been  crushed  very  soon.  I 
hurried  up  and  put  the  muzzle  of  my 
gun  so  close  as  to  scorch  the  hair  and 
fired.  This  ended  the  struggle.  We 
dressed  and  divided  the  meat  with  every 
mess  in  camp.  It  was  fat  and  most  de- 
licious. 

"While  staying  in  this  camp  our  wom- 
en went  to  the  river  to  do  some  washing. 
While  there  my  wife  picked  up  a  piece 
of  gold  about  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece. 

"We  then  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
In  about  two  days  we  reached  Johnson's 
ranch  on  Bear  creek.  Just  before  enter- 
ing the  valley,  John  Kearney  and  myself 
took  our  horses  and  rode  ahead  of  the 
company  to  engage  beef  and  have  it  ready 
by  the  time  the  company  arrived.  We 
then  proceeded  to  Sutter's  Fort.  We  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  from  Captain 
Sutter.  He  inquired  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing for  us.  'Should  you  need  any  beef, 
just  go  and  help  yourselves  to  as  much 
as  you  want,  and  anything  else  that  I 
have  is  at  your  service.* 
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"We  next  found  Fremont  camped  on 
the  American  river.  He  informed  us  of 
the  state  of  affairs  that  then  existed  in 
California.  He  tol^  us  that  we  had  bet- 
ter push  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  as 
the  Spaniards  were  unfriendly  toward 
the  Americans.  He  advised  us  to  go  to 
Santa  Clara  and  take  possession  of  the 
mission  buildings.  And  as  soon  as  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  arrived  to  organ- 
ize a  company  for  our  own  protection. 

**We  then  pushed  on  toward  San  Jose ; 
but  before  we  had  got  half  way  there, 
we  met  a  courier  from  San  Jose,  advis- 
ing us  to  make  all  possible  haste,  fearing 
the  Mexicans  would  give  us  trouble,  but 
we  arrived  there  without  molestation.  As 
we  arrived  in  San  Jose  the  people  looked 
upon  us  with  as  much  surprise  as  if  we 
had  dropped  from  the  moon.  We  then 
proceeded  to  Santa  Clara,  where  we 
found  the  mission  buildings  in  a  very 
dilapidated  and  filthy  condition.  The 
heavy  rainfall  that  winter  brought  on 
much  sickness  and  many  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exposure. 

**A  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Alviso, 
living  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  who  was 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  really 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  California 
becoming  a  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, came  nobly  forward  and  fur- 
nished wheat  for  the  benefit  of  the  fami- 
lies. They  procured  a  large  steel  coffee 
mill  to  grind  the  wheat.  The  sound  of 
this  mill  could  be  heard  by  day  and  by 
night,  as  there  were  thirty  families  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of  this  mill  for 
their  bread. 

"The  Mexicans  under  Captain  Sanchez 
had  organized  a  company  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  they  were 
hovering  about  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Jose.  We  were  obliged  to  picket  our 
horses  out  in  the  mustard  to  get  a  little 


grass.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  but  a 
horse  would  be  stolen,  which  crippled  our 
company  very  much.  The  Mexican  forces 
were  superior  to  ours  numerically  and 
this  kept  my  force  of  thirty-five  men  and 
that  of  Captain  Weber  of  twenty  men 
continually  on  the  alert.  About  the  sixth 
of  January,  1847,  Captain  Marsten,  of 
the  United  States  navy,  with  a  company 
of  marines  and  a  small  cannon,  came  in 
order  to  assist  our  small  forces.  Sanchez 
had  taken  several  prisoners.  Whenever 
he  found  a  small  body  of  Americans  he 
captured  them.  Lieutenant  Bartlett, 
Martin  Corcoran  and  several  others  were 
in  his  hands  when  the  battle  of  Santa 
Clara  took  place.  The  Spaniards,  having 
superior  horses,  were  enabled  to  hover 
about  the  Americans  at  their  will,  but 
were  very  careful  to  keep  well  deployed, 
as  they  soon  discovered  that  the  Amer- 
icans did  not  fire  at  random,  while  the 
fire  of  the  Spaniards  was  always  very 
high  and  had  but  little  effect.  The  ten- 
dency of  both  parties  was  to  beat  toward 
Santa  Clara,  which  enabled  my  men  to 
participate  in  the  fight.  But  as  our 
horses  had  already  been  stolen,  we  had 
to  take  the  field  on  foot,  and  as  we  ad- 
vanced toward  the  enemy  one  division  of 
them  was  ordered  to  charge  on  us.  They 
came  at  full  speed  as  if  they  intended 
to  ride  over  us.  Our  men  stood  their 
ground  not  daunted — were  prepared  to 
give  them  a  warm  reception.  A  volley 
from  our  rifles  caused  a  sudden  change 
in  their  movements ;  a  hasty  retreat  was 
the  result.  They  rallied  again  for  an- 
other charge,  which  was  not  as  furious 
as  the  first.  As  soon  as  near  enough  we 
gave  them  another  volley;  they  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  and  we  saw  no  more  of 
them. 

"During  the  battle  the  main  force  of 
the  enemy  was  contending  with  the  forces 
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of  Captain  Marsten  and  Captain  Weber. 
But  at  no  time  during  the  battle  could 
the  Spaniards  be  drawn  into  a  close  en- 
gagement. They  preferred  to  fight  at  a 
good  distance  from  our  lines;  they 
seemed  to  dread  the  whizzing  of  our  bul- 
lets. The  Americans  were  cool  and  de- 
termined and  anxious  to  get  as  near  the 
enemy  as  possible,  for  they  always  fire 
over  our  heads.  As  night  drew  near  the 
firing  ceased.  The  Americans  withdrew 
from  the  field  and  camped  at  Santa  Qara, 
while  the  enemy  retired  to  the  timber 
south  of  town.  Early  the  next  morning 
a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  Captain 
Sanchez  asking  for  an  armistice.  .  He 
was  told  that  the  only  condition  that 
would  be  granted  would  be  a  surrender  of 
all  their  arms.  Captain  Sanchez  replied 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  submit  to 
such  dishonorable  terms,  but,  said  he, 
"if  Captain  Hull,  of  Verba  Buena,  says 
so,  I  will  submit."  An  armistice  of  three 
days  was  granted  on  condition  that  they 
should  not  leave  their  camp  during  that 
time.  A  carrier  was  dispatched  to  Cap- 
tain Hull  for  his  decision,  he  being  the 
Military  Governor  of  Upper  California 
at  the  time,  but  he  was  inexorable.  His 
reply  was  that  they  must  submit  to  the 
terms  exacted  or  fight  on. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  courier  the  of- 
ficers Were  notified  to  meet  the  American 
ofiicers  at  a  certain  hour  at  the  place 
appointed  to  hear  the  decision.  As  soon 
as  the  meeting  was  arranged,  the  deci- 
sion was  read  and  interpreted  to  them  by 
Alexander  Forbes.  The  Spaniards  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  the  conditions  of  an  en- 


tire surrender  of  all  their  arms.  The 
American  forces  were  arranged  in  double 
line.  The  Spaniards  marched  in  single 
file  between  them  and  deposited  their 
arms  as  they  passed.  It  was  humiliating 
to  see  one  hundred  and  fifty  well-mount- 
•  ed  men  lay  down  their  arms  to  less  than 
one  hundred  Americans,  poorly  mounted 
and  many  of  them  foot  soldiers.  I  made 
a  demand  on  Captain  Sanchez  for  our 
stolen  horses.  His  men  cheerfully  as- 
sisted in  their  return.  From  this  time 
forward  the  Spaniards  seemed  anxious 
to  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  with  us. 

"Colonel  Fremont  advised  that  I  dis- 
band my  company,  as  they  were  no  long- 
er needed.  This  I  did  on  the  first  of 
March,  1847. 

"Shortly  afterwards  I  took  my  family 
to  Monterey  and  from  there  to  Santa 
Cruz.  While  there  over  night  myself 
and  family  made  our  beds  and  slept  in  a 
large  hollow  redwood  tree  that  we  found 
at  that  place. 

"I  remained  in  Monterey  two  years. 
The  gold  mines  were  discovered  in  1848. 
Like  many  others,  as  soon  as  I  learned 
that  it  was  a  reality  I  joined  a  company 
and  went  to  the  reported  fields.  We 
worked  in  the  mines  with  fair  success. 
We  operated  at  Placerville.  I  was  so- 
licited to  allow  my  name  to  be  put  on  a 
ticket  as  a  candidate  for  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  be  held 
in  Monterey  in  September,  1849.  I  was 
one  of  the  successful  candidates.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  forming  the 
first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
ma. 
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Editorial  Department 

^ 

ROBERT     J.     ALEY,     Ph.     D.,     EDITOR 

The    City    Superintendents'    Association 
was  a  great  success. 


The  men  of  Indiana  can  produce  a 
better  program  than  they  can  possibly 
get  by  importing  outsiders. 


Of  the  thirty-six  superintendents  that 
organized  the  association  in  1889,  only 
six  are  now  at  work  in  Indiana. 


These  six  have  not  missed  a  meeting. 
They  are  W.  P.  Hart,  B.  F.  Moore,  R- 
I.  Hamilton,  R.  A.  Ogg,  J.  V.  Study 
and  J.  W.  Hamilton. 


W.  P.  Hart,  of  Huntington,  presided 
at  this  year's  meeting.  He  performed 
his  duties  well  and  attracted  much  favor- 
able notice  by  his  promptness. 


The  joint  meeting  of  School  Boards 
and  Superintendents  was  well  attended. 
Such  joint  meetings  are  valuable.  There 
should  be  more  of  them. 


Will  S.  Richey,  of  the  Lebanon  School 
Board,  in  his  discussion  of  How  to  Make 
the  Teacher's  Contract  Binding,  recom- 
mended that  the  State  Superintendent 
prepare  a  uniform  contract  to  be  used  by 
all  Boards.  This  should  be  signed  by 
the  teacher  and  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  present 
practice  binds  the  Board  securely,  but 
does  not  bind  the  teacher.  A  teacher's 
license  should  be  revoked  for  the  viola- 


tion of  a  contract  without  consent  of  the 
Board. 


Superintendent  E.  S.  Holton,  of  No- 
blesville,  thinks  that  no  new  laws  arc 
needed.  The  violation  of  a  contract  is 
a  matter  of  morals,  and  no  law  will  make 
one  moral.  But  few  teachers  violate  con- 
tracts, and  these  few  can'joon  be  weeded 
out. 


Superintendent  Elrod,  of  Knightstown, 
complained  that  the  large  cities  make 
the  small  schools  a  training  place  for 
their  teachers.  He  thought  this  was 
hardlv  fair. 


Superintendent  Brown,  of  Lebanon, 
believes  that  a  good  law  on  contracts 
would  prfevent  unscrupulous  teachers 
from  trying  to  get  increase  of  salary  by 
underhand  methods.  Such  a  law  would 
protect  the  good  and  speedily  weed  out 
the  bad. 


Superintendent  Ogg,  of  Kokomo,  has 
had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  lack  of 
courtesy  from  other  Superintendents.  He 
thinks  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  better 
himself  should  be  considered,  and  when- 
ever possible  a  teacher  should  l>e  re- 
leased to  accept  a  promotion. 


Superintendent  Fitzgibbon,  of  Colum- 
bus, has  had  some  unpleasant  experi- 
ences. He  gave  a  number  of  specific  in- 
stances in  which  his  corps  of  teachers 
had  been  depleted  by  surreptitious  action 
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on  the  part  of  other  superintendents. 


Superintendent  Kendall,  of  Indian- 
apolis, said  that  there  ought  to  be  an  tffi- 
derstanding  among  superintendents  and 
Boards  that  no  offer  would  be  made  to 
employed  teachers  during  the  ten  days 
preceding  the  opening  of  school. 


As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  which  presented 
the  following  resolutions,  and  they  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

I.  This  association  holds  that  it  is  a 
breach  of  courtesy  for  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  or  a  School  Board,  to  offer 
employment  to  a  teacher  or  Superintend- 
ent known  to  be  under  contract  with 
another  corporation  within  the  two  weeks 
preceding  the  opening  of  a  term  of  school 
in  which  said  teacher  or  Superintendent 
is  under  contract  to  teach ; 

II.  That  no  offer  of  employment 
should  be  made  to  a  teacher  or  Super- 
intendent under  contract  with  another 
corporation  for  a  period  of  time  covered 
by  such  contract,  except  upon  the  ex- 
press condition  that  he  shall  secure  an 
honorable  release  from  the  Board  with 
whom  employed,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  Superintendent  or  School  Board 
making  such  offer  shall  notify  the  Board 
by  whom  the  teacher  is  employed  of  the 
offer  made  and  the  terms  thereof. 

III.  That  we  request  the  State  Train- 
ing School  Board  to  require  all  schools 
accredited  for  the  training  of  teacllers 
to  give  their  students  instruction  in  the 
1^1  and  ethical  nature  of  contracts. 

IV.  That  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association,  and  the  Southern  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association  for  adoption  by 
their  respective  bodies. 


Senator  Moore,  of  Greencastle,  the  au- 
thor of  the  High  School  Fraternity  Law, 
presented  a  paper  on  that  subject.  His 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  law  and  its 
rigid  enforcement  were  strong  and  con- 
vincing. He  believes  that  the  common 
schools  are  democratic  and  that  every 
aristocratic  tendency  should  be  eliminat- 
ed. The  schools  and  school  people  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Moore  for  his  splendid  service  in  this 
matter. 


The  discussion  of  the  fraternity  subject 
was  general  and  showed  unity  of  thought 
and  purpose  among  Superintendents  and 
School  Board  members.  President 
Walker,  of  the  Anderson  Board,  told  of 
their  success  in  closing  up  the  fraterni- 
ties in  that  city.  Principal  Emmerich, 
of  the  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  told  in  his  characteristic 
way  of  the  control  they  had  always  ex- 
erted and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  new 
law  is  enforced. 


Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  Anderson  School 
Board,  gave  an  interesting  and  helpful 
discussion  of  the  new  depository  law, 
placing  special  emphasis  upon  the  vari- 
ous blanks  needed  for  its  practical  and 
easy  enforcement.  Mr.  Ellis  always  in- 
terests and  helps  the  association  when 
he  appears  on  the  program. 


Dr.  John  A.  Bergstrom,  of  Indiana 
University,  presented  some  very  valuable 
ideas  in  his  discussion  of  the  training 
of  teachers  under  the  new  law.  He  be- 
lieves that  this  training  should  include 
broad  knowing,  accuracy  and  facility  in 
dealing  with  ideas  as  well  as  specific 
pedagogical  training  and  practice  teach- 
ing. He  fears  that  the  tendency  will  be 
to  overemphasize  the  purely  professional 
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side.  The  elective  units  in  the  High 
School  course  should  be  drawing,  mu- 
sic, and  manual  training  for  those  who 
are  expecting  to  teach. 


In  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Bergstrom's 
paper,  Superintendent  Scholl,  of  Rush- 
ville,  urged  that  all  the  school  forces  of 
the  state  should  heartily  co-operate  pro- 
viding for  the  training  of  teachers.  Pro- 
fessor Jones  pointed  out  very  forcibly 
that  the  present  question  is  mainly  one 
for  the  rural  school.  The  rural  teacher 
needs  to  know  the  subject  matter  of  in- 
struction a  little  better  than  any  other 
teacher.  To  secure  this  better  prepara- 
tion in  subject  matter  the  high  school 
should  offer  review  courses  in  the  com- 
mon branches  and  these  should  be  taught 
by  real  teachers. 


Superintendent  John  A.  Wood,  of  La- 
porte,  in  an  interesting  and  witty  way 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  and  discrepen- 
cies  in  the  new  law  for  classifying  teach- 
ers. He  closed  with  the  following  para- 
phrase of  Joseph  Jastrow's  statement  in 
the  October  North  American : 

"Under  the  guise  of  'success  g^des,' 
a  policy  of  discrimination  brings  it  about 
that  the  superintendent  undertakes  to 
calculate  the  teacher's  personal  equation, 
and  announces  the  results  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Piling  into  the  academic  cauldron 
such  incongruous  elements  as  reputation, 
popularity,  size  of  classes,  value  an  in- 
stitutional drudge,  sympathy  with  admin- 
istrative measures,  length  of  service,  vol- 
ume of  original  initiative,  oratorical  per- 
suasiveness, size  of  family,  pertinacity  of 
friends,  impression  upon  the  Board,  and 
consideration  of  the  several  items  in  the 
success  schedule  the  incantation  is  pro- 
nounced, the  stew  clarifies,  and  the  sal- 
ary appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot." 


Superintendent  Wood's  paper  pro- 
voked much  discussion.  The  technical 
difficulties  in  interpreting  the  law  were 
fully  recognized.  It  was  finally  agreed 
to  have  a  committee  present  a  series  of 
questions  and  hypothetical  cases  to  the 
Attorney-General  so  that  a  complete  di- 
gest of  the  law  might  be  prepared  by 
that  officer. 


The  Problem  of  the  Incorrigible  was 
to  have  been  discussed  by  Superintend- 
ent York,  of  the  Indiana  Boys'  School, 
but  owing  to  illness  he  was  not  present. 
Superintendent  Fitzgibbon,  of  Columbus, 
filled  the  place  in  a  manner  that  was  not 
only  pleasing,  but  very  profitable.  He 
discussed  the  causes  that  produce  the 
incorrigible,  such  as  the  vicious  home, 
the  one-child  home,  and  the  society- 
mother  home.  By  many  concrete  exam- 
ples he  showed  how  it  is  possible  for 
the  school  to  neutralize  these  influences 
and  save  the  child. 


The  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the 
incorrigible  was  by  Morgan,  of  Terre 
Haute;  Henderson,  of  Goodland,  and 
Woody,  of  Greencastle.  All  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  points  made 
by  Superintendent  Fitzgibbon,  and  urged 
a  larger  application  of  the  treatment  he 
suggested. 


One  of  the  most  finished  and  interest- 
ing papers  of  the  whole  meeting' was  that 
of  Superintendent  Wheeler,  of  Wolcott, 
on  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.  This 
paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  this 
journal.  It  should  be  read  by  teachers 
and  patrons. 


Superintendent  Moore,  of  Marion, 
urged  upon  the  association  the  great  im- 
portance of  agreement    among    school 
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people  as  to  future  legislation.  School 
people  should  form  the  sentiment  for 
good  laws  and  against  bad  ones.  At 
present  there  is  considerable  talk  about 
free  text-books,  uniform  high  school 
books  and  teachers'  pensions.  Unless 
teachers  themselves  take  an  active  part 
in  forming  public  opinion  on  these  mat- 
ters we  are  likely  to  get  bad  laws.  After 
some  discussion  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  study  of  these  ques- 
tions and  others  that  may  come  up,  and 
report  at  the  1908  meeting. 


Superintendent  W.  A.  Millis,  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  presented  the  arguments  for 
and  against  uniform  high  school  text- 
books in  a  manner  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore given  to  the  public.  These  argu- 
ments will  be  presented  in  full  in  an 
«arly  issue  of  this  paper. 


Senator  Moss,  of  Clay  County,  the  au- 
thor of  the  uniform  high  school  text-book 
law  in  the  last  Legislature,  led  in  the 
discussion  of  Superintendent  Millis'  pa- 
per. He  made  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  his  bill.  He  believes  that  what- 
ever can  be  done  better  by  the  state  than 
by  the  individual  should  be  done  by  the 
state.  He  thinks  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion a  splendid  example.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  the  association  to  hear  and 
meet  Senator  Moss. 


In  the  discussion  that  followed  many 
participated.  The  general  trend  of  the 
arguments  produced  was  against  uni- 
formity. 


Superintendent  Hippensteel,  of  Au- 
burn, presented  a  very  strong  paper  on 
How  to  bring  the  public  and  the  schools 
io  a  better  mutual  understanding.     He 


insisted  that  the  public  should  be  better 
informed  as  to  the  real  work  of  the 
school  and  that  the  school  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  home  or 
of  any  other  institution.  The  home 
should  take  care  of  the  after-school  of 
pupils.  School  and  public  should  mutu- 
ally agree  to  go  to  each  other  for  first- 
hand information  and  thereby  get  a  true 
understanding  of  the  field  of  work  be- 
longing to  each. 


Superintendent  Derbyshire,  of  Port- 
land, contended  that,  since  both  home 
and  school  are  social,  their  fields  of  la- 
bor greatly  overlap  and  each  should  do  a 
lot  of  work  in  the  field  of  the  other.  In 
this  view  he  had  much  sympathy  in  the 
audience. 


Miss  Emma  Colbert,  of  the  Teachers' 
Collie,  Indianapolis,  gave  a  very  illum- 
inating description  of  the  Child's  Transit 
tion  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Pri- 
mary School.  She  believes  the  transi- 
tion can  be .  effected  easily  if  the  two 
schools  are  in  close  sympathy  and  the 
teachers  in  each  thoroughly  understand 
each  other's  purposes.  Whatever  gap 
there  may  be  is  due  to  misunderstanding 
and  a  failure  of  the  course  of  study  to 
correlate  the  work  of  the  two  schools. 
Every  primary  teacher  should  have  kin- 
dergarten training  and  every  kindergart- 
ner  should  have  primary  training. 


Superintendent  Morgan,  of  Terre 
Haute,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
transition  should  be  gradual  and  not  ab- 
rupt. He  thinks  the  transition  should 
be  effected  through  play,  manual  train- 
ing and  some  systematic  primary  work. 
This  last  should  be  done  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  kindergarten  course. 
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The  officers  for  1908  are : 

W.  A.  Millis,  Crawfordsville,  Presi- 
dent. 

Frank  .  F.  Heighnay,  Crown  Point, 
Vice-President. 

E.  E.  Oldacre,  Centerville,  Secretary. 

H.  G.  Woody,  Greencastle,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  Wabash,  Chair- 
man Executive  Committee. 


GREENWOOD'S      MANUAL      ON 

TEACHING  ELEMENTARY 

MATHEMATICS. 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of 
Kansas  City,  is  an  educational  leader  and 
a  most  vigorous  thinker.  His  utterances 
are  valuable.  When  he  gives  his  atten- 
tion to  a  subject,  he  is  sure  to  illuminate 
it.  He  was  in  his  early  life  a  teacher  of 
mathematics.  The  busy  life  of  a  city  su- 
perintendent has  not  destroyed  his  inter- 
est in  this  subject. 

His  Manual  on  Teaching  Arithmetic, 
Algebra  and  Geometry  is  a  compact  lit- 
tle volume  of  285  pages,  published  by 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  New  York.  Two 
distinct  lines  of  thought  are  carried 
throughout  the  book,  one  historical,  the 
other  pedagogical.  All  thoughtful  stu-. 
dents  of  mathematics  will  agree  with  the 
author  in  placing  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  at  the  base  of  a  good 
pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

The  chapters  on  the  history  of  arithme- 
tic, algebra  and  geometry  are  interesting 
and  accurate.  They  bring  to  the  teach- 
er of  these  subjects  the  most  important 
points  in  their  development.  They  also 
give  the  teacher  many  interesting  bits 
of  history  that  may  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  class  room. 

In  treating  of  the  method  of  teaching 
the  author  lays  down  sound  principles 
and  then  shows  how  these  apply  to  par- 
ticular subdivisions  of  the  subject.  Points 


that  usually  give  trouble  are  noted  and 
helpful  suggestions  are  made  as  to  good 
waj  s  of  treating  them.  The  book  is  help- 
ful and  suggestive.  It  should  be  on  the 
table  of  every  teacher  of  mathematics. 


WORK. 

There  is  more  danger  in  idleness  than 
in  cigarettes  or  whisky.  The  boy  or  the 
man  that  is  genuinely  busy  has  but  little 
time  for  any  form  of  dissipation.  The 
safeguard  for  the  future  is  not  so  much 
in  more  book  learning  as  it  is  in  th^ 
training  of  a  larger  body  of  willing  and 
enthusiastic  workers.  Many  of  the  young 
criminals  of  the  present  are  well  versed 
in  the  common  school  subjects.  They 
are,  however,  almost  without  exception 
yoang  people  who  have  never  worked  at 
anything  long  enough  to  find  joy  in  it. 

Mr.  Mosby,  the  State  Pardon.  Clerk  of 
Missou-s  says  that  an  idle  youth  is  the 
background  of  the  greater  number  of 
criminal^.  From  idleness  to  the  cigar- 
ette, the  poolroom,  the  saloon,  and  all 
the  attendant  forms  of  dissipation  is  a 
short  and  easy  road.  The  idle  brain  fur- 
nishes the  best  breeding  ground  for  crim- 
inal germs.  In  such  a  soil  they  germi- 
nate quickly  and  grow  to  maturity  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  need  of  the  present  is  education 
in  work.  Every  school  should  be  a  work- 
shop. The  whole  force  of  the  school 
should  be  exerted  to  teach  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  work.  School  and  home 
should  unite  in  this  great  work  of  sal- 
vation. The  scriptural  injunction  **Work 
out  your  salvation"  is  true  in  matters 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Every- 
thing worth  while  must  be  worked  for. 
The  world  Owes  no  man  anything.  It 
will  pay  everything  to  the  man  who  earns 
it  by  work. 

If  the  schools  could  teach  every  boy 
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and  g^rl  that  service  is  the  one  thing  that 
the  world  demands,  and  that  acceptable 
service  can  be  rendered  only  by  enthusi- 
astic work,  we  would  soon  be  able  to 
tear  down  many  of  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions. 

It  has  been  proven  again  and  again 
that  criminals,  if  reformed  at  all,  must 
be  reformed  through  wortc.  If  work  is 
so  powerful  in  making  a  bad  man  good, 
it  certainly  ought  to  be  a  most  potent 
influence  to  keep  the  good  in  the  path  of 
rectitude.  Some  one  has  said  "Teach 
the  child  to  love  his  work  and  he  will 
understand  it.  Once  he  understands  that 
meaning  in  its  fullness  and  grandeur, 
once  he  realizes  the  sweetness  and  glory 
of  a  well-loved  task,  the  boy  is  safe ;  you 
need  feel  no  concern  as  to  his  future; 
you  have  saved  the  boy  from  crime." 


THE  BIBLE  AS   ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  yoimg  and  middle-aged  people  of 
today  do  not  have  that  familiarity  with 
the*  Bible  that  characterized  the  people 
of  a  generation  ago.  A  hundred  people 
of  average  intelligence  would  probably 
pass  a  very  poor  examination  upon  the 
Bible.  Many  people  do  not  read  the 
Bible  simply  because  they  believe  it  to 
be  a  book  of  mystery.  Others  avoid  it 
because  they  associate  it  with  the  stilled 
and  formal  reading  that  is  the  style  in. 
many  pulpits.  Still  others  shun  it  be- 
cause they  believe  it  to  be  responsible 
for  the  long,  dry  and  wearing  sermons 
they  were  forced  to  hear  when  they  were 
young. 

Senator  Beveridge,  in  the  series  of  ar- 


ticles on  the  Bible  which  he  has  recently 
contributed  to  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  tells  how  a  crowd  of  campers  in 
the  Northern  wopds  became  greatly  in- 
terested as,  about  the  evening  camp-fire, 
they  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Their  untutored  guide  joined  the  circle 
of  eager  listeners  and  paid  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  truth  and  force  of  the  sim- 
ple stories  that  he  heard. 

Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner,  of  the  De- 
partment of  English,  gives  a  course  each 
year  in  Harvard  University  upon  "The 
Bible  as  English  Literature."  He  has  put 
into  book  form  the  main  features  of  this 
course,  and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  have  published  it. 

In  this  book  there  is  no  attempt  to 
exploit  the  views  of  any  theological 
school  nor  to  settle  any  of  the  disputed 
points  that  have  divided  Christendom 
into  so  many  warring  creeds.  Professor 
Gardiner  simply  presents  the  Bible  as 
English  literature.  His  attitude  is  always 
reverent,  for  he  knows  that  beauty  and. 
grace  never  yield  their  charms  to  Hie  ir- 
reverent investigator. 

He  discusses  the  literature  under  the 
heads:  Narrative,  Poetry,  Wisdom 
Books,  Epistles,  Prophecy  and  the  Apo- 
calypse. Under  each  of  these  heads  the 
essential  characteristics  are  noted  and 
copious  illustrations  given.  The  book 
itself  is  so  well  written  as  to  be  litera- 
ture. If  it  can  have  the  wide  reading 
it  deserves,  there  will  be  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  old  Book  and  the  present 
widespread  ignorance  of  the  Bible  will 
be  replaced  by  ultimate  arquaintance. 
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To  Our  Patrons : 

Please  permit  us  to  state  that  every  un- 
paid subscription  upon  our  list  is  now 
due.  Kindly  remit  us  immediately  so 
that  it  may  not  become  necessary  for  us 
to  send  a  statement  to  a  single  subscriber. 
Educator- Journal  Co., 
Commercial  Qub  Bldg., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mrs.  Stella  Bourgeois,  Convent,  La., 
wrote  us  as  follows  on  the  5th  ult. : 

"Please  find  herein  enclosed  money 
order  for  three  subscriptions  to  your  val- 
uable paper  as  per  your  proposition  to 
me.  last  year.  Several  other  teachers  are 
anxious  to  subscribe  also,  but  I  send  to- 
day the  cash  subscriptions  as  I  could  not 
do  without  a  month's  issue.  The  Edu- 
cator-Journal is  always  a  welcome 
monthly  visitor.  Send  papers  to  ad- 
dresses on  next  sheet  and  oblige." 


We  are  pleased  to  state  that  there  is 
an  increased  demand  for  the  Educator- 
Journal  in  the  East.  We  have  received 
several  subscriptions  from  teachers  in  the 
New  York  City  schools.  On  1st  ult., 
Prof.  E.  Mackey,  Supervising  Principal 
in  the  public  schools  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
wrote  us : 

"I  would  like  to  secure  about  30  copies 
of  No.  11,  Vol.  VII  (July,  1907),  of  the 
Educator- Journal  for  distribution,  one 
copy  to  each  school  building  in  the  city. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
special  articles  in  that  number.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  know  by  return  mail  wheth- 


er I  can  secure  the  number  of  copies  that 
I  desire,  or,  if  not,  how  many  copies 
would  be  available  and  what  would  be 
the  entire  cost." 


The  comment  upon  "Opening  Chap- 
ters of  Modem  Fiction,"  by  Mr.  Milton 
N.  Simon,  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Educator- Journal  was  quite  favorable, 
and  we  respectfully  invite  attention  to 
another  article  by  him  in  this  number. 
Mr.  Simon  is  a  prominent  young  attor- 
ney in  Indianapolis.  He  was  formerly 
a  pupil  in  the  Wabash  High  School. 


The  second  term  of  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity opened  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  an 
increased  attendance  from  Indiana  espe- 
cially because  of  the  fact  that  the  institu- 
tion is  not  only  fully  equipped  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers, but  to  give  additional  advantages  in 
the  various  other  departments.  Students 
may,  therefore,  make  preparation  for 
teaching  or  for  any  other  work.  Prof. 
*H.  B.  Brown,  the  President,  continues 
to  keep  the  necessary  expenses,  includ- 
ing board  and  rental  for  rooms,  etc.,  as 
low  as  possible  to  accommodate  students 
of  limited  means. 


We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  as  fol- 
lows from  a  circular  letter  recently  is- 
sued by  Prof.  E.  E.  Robey,  Superin- 
tendent of  Howard  County  Schools,  Ko- 
komo,  Ind.: 

"The  work  of  another  school  year  has 
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begun.  Many  new  faces  are  in  the  ranks. 
Of  the  97  teachers  in  the  township 
schools,  60  taught  in  the  county  last  year, 
8  have  taught  in  this  county  before,  10 
have  taught  in  other  counties,  but  not 
in  this  county,  and  19  have  never  taught 
before  this  year.  Although  the  number 
of  new  teachers  in  the  county  is  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  record,  yet 
the  outlook  is  very  bright.  Our  friends 
from  other  counties  come  to  us  well  rec- 
ommended and  our  beginning  teachers 
have  had  more  scholastic  training  than 
those  of  previous  years.  Of  the  19  be- 
ginning teachers,  15  are  graduates  of 
commissioned  high  schools  and  the  other 
4  have  had  training  above  the  common 
schools." 


Dr.  O.  P.  Dellinger  is  specializing  in 
Qark  University,  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  will  return  to  Winona  Lake, 
Indiana,  next  summer  as  director  of  Na- 
ture Study  in  the  biological  station  of 
Indiana  University. 


Robert  J.  Aley  delivered  addresses 
before  the  recent  Northwestern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association  at  Moline. 


Prof.  James  F.  Hood;  city  schools,  Ma- 
rion, Ind.,  writes: 

**I  failed  to  receive  my  October  Edu- 
cator-Journal. Will  you  please  send 
me  a  copy?  I  have  every  copy  of  the 
Educator-Journal  (and  School  Jour- 
nal) for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and 
would  be  very  sorry  to  break  my  file. 
I  think  that  the  last  number  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  that  "An  Open  Letter" 
should  not  only  be  read  by  all  mothers, 
but  school  people  as  well." 


GDunty  Schools,  suggests  the  following 
to  his  teachers: 

"Advanced  reading  should  mean  more 
than  a  mere  dictionary  lesson.  The  se- 
lection should  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
as  to  arouse  in  the  pupil  a  love  for  good 
literature.  The  mere  telling  him  by  the 
teacher  that  this  is  a  standard  selection 
will  not  do  it.  The  teacher's  soul  must 
be  on  fire  with  the  thought  found  in  the 
selection.  She  must  feel  it,  then  she 
will  be  able  to  teach  it,  and  what  is  far 
more  important  to  touch  the  life  of  the 
pupil,  arouse  in  him  a  love  for  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good." 


According  to  the  Indianapolis  Star 
Mrs.  John  W.  Kern,  takes  exceptions  as 
follows  to  the  sentiments  expressed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Town  and 
City  Superintendents : 

"A  woman  is  broadened  by  outside 
contact  and  is  better  fitted  to  rear  chil- 
dren. She  is  more  patient  with  her  chil- 
dren and  plans  more  intelligently  for 
their  education.  Mothers  usually  leave 
their  children  in  competent  hands  when 
they  are  away  from  home,  and  the  most 
devoted  mothers  must  have  occasional 
recreation.  I  never  knew  a  club  woman 
to  neglect  her  children.  In  fact,  the  com- 
fort of  the  latter  is  most  carefully  looked 
after  in  all  of  the  homes  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  My  young  son  is  required  to 
report  at  home  as  soon  as  school  is  out, 
and  his  hours  of  recreation  are  then 
planned.  I  know  where  he  is  to  be 
found  every  minute  of  the  day." 


Superintendent  Richard  Park,  Sullivan 


Soon  after  the  illness  of  Prof.  F.  D. 
Churchill,  Oakland  City  Schools,  Mr. 
Claude  Kinnick  was  chosen  acting  su- 
perintendenf.  The  latter  graduated  from 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  in  1902. 
In   resigning   his   position   in   the   high 
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school  at  Westfield,  Ind.,  in  1906,  he 
spent  a  year  in  tho  University  of  Chicago. 
He  was  next  elected  Principal  of  th<j 
Oakland  City  high  school.  He  writes 
most  kindly  of  Prof.  Churchill  whose 
health  is  improving. 


Union  Christian  College  opened  with 
students  representing  six  different  states 
and  eighteen  different  counties  in  Indi- 
ana. 

The  Ladies'  Dormitory  was  filled  to 
overflowing  the  first  day,  but  satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  good 
rooms  in  the  homes  nearest  the  College 
Campus. 

Every  department  of  the  college  is  rep- 
resented, most  of  them  strongly  repre- 
sented. The  Music  Department,  under 
the  management  of  the  music  director. 
Miss  Hess,  is  so  full  that  the  college  has 
just  ordered  another  instrument,  which 
will  make  ten  pianos  and  organs  now  in 
use. 

The  Bible  and  Theological  Depart- 
ment opens  well,  and  promises  excellent 
results,  with  students  now  representing 
four  different  states,  and  prospective  stu- 
dents from  at  least  two  others. 

The  strong  faculty,  the  student  body, 
and  the  general  college  atmosphere  all 
seem  prophetic  of  the  dawning  of  great 
things  for  the  future  of  this  noble  and 
venerable  institution. 


The  public  school  system  of  New  York 
is  attracting  world-wide  attention.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  this.  From  all 
over  the  world  and  especially  from  cities 
in  the  United  States  thousands  of  letters 
of  inquiry  are  received  yearly  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  A  corps  of  clerks 
IS  kept  busy  answering  these  questions. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Alfred  Mosely, 


the  publicist,  500  English  school  teachers 
visited  this  country  last  year,  primarily  to 
study  this  system.  They  were  genuinely 
enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  it. 

This  system  is  a  mammoth  institution. 
There  are  as  many  school  children  in 
New  York  as  the  population  of  Boston 
or  St.  Louis.  The  register  is  600,000. 
They  would  fill  200  of  the  biggest  ocean 
liners,  like  the  Lusitania,  allowing  3,000 
to  a  ship  and  with  every  berth  and  state- 
room occupied.  The  supervising  and 
teaching  staffs  number  15,000. 

More  business  is  transacted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  than  by  some  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  country.  Its 
business  last  year  aggregated  $58,138,- 
146.  The  gold  and  silver  coinage  last 
year  was  only  $57,018,465.  For  next 
year  a  budget,  amounting  to  $31,641,323, 
has  been  prepared.  This  sum  is  greater 
than  the  incomes  of  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country. 

The  activities  of  the  system  are  nu- 
merous. They  include  many  interesting 
features  aside  from  the  regular  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  It  was  re- 
cently decided  to  educate  physical  de- 
fectives. A  school  for  crippled  children 
has  been  already  established,  another  for 
the  deaf  soon  will  be  organized  and  a 
third  for  the  blind  is  in  contemplation. 
There  is  a  well-defined  system  of  medi- 
cal inspection  in  the  schools,  which  keeps 
a  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses  busy.  A 
feature  of  the  evening  schools  is  the  trade 
schools,  where  young  men,  who  work  at 
trades  during  the  day  receive  instruction 
in  manual  subjects.  "Adult  education*' 
by  means  of  lectures  is  highly  developed 
and  thousands  are  being:  benefited  by  it 
vearlv. 
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CHARACTER  IS  BACKBONE. 


Character  is  but  another  name  for 
backbone,  for  individuality. 

The  beginning  of  good  character  is  sin- 
cerity. Insist  upon  doing  the  thing  that 
seems  to  you  right. 

Persist  in  saying  the  thing  that  seems 
to  you  to  be  true. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  consent,  even 
tentatively,  to  things  that  seem  to  you 
false. 

Nothing  short  of  this  is  sincerity. 

l^othing  short  of  this  will  lead  to  a 
good  character. 

Character  is  the  greatest  heart  tonic  in 
the  world.  It  quickens  the  circulation, 
strengthens  the  heart  beats,  flushes  the 
cheeks  with  blood. 

It  gives  strength  to  the  nerves  and  ex- 
pression to  the  face. 

It  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sin- 
cerity, courage  and  human  sympathy.  It 
is  a  tonic  that  should  be  taken  every  day, 
the  whole  year  around. 

It  is  a  drugless  remedy  in  reach  of 
ever>'  one.  It  costs  money,  effort,  but  it 
never  fails  to  give  good  returns.  — Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin. 


THE   DEMAND   FOR   GOOD   PRI- 
MARY TEACHERS. 


The  great  majority  of  teachers  prepare 
themselves  for  grade  work,  resulting  in 
very  strong  competition  for  satisfactoory 
positions.  We  do  not  know  why  more 
do  not  equip  themselves  to  teach  the 
primary  grades,  for  well  qualified  pri- 
mary teachers  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  supply  the  demand. 

Most  teachers  who  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  grades  endeavor  to  reach  high  school 


p)ositions.  Here  the  field  is  crowded,  too, 
whereas  in  the  other  direction  the  com- 
petition is  less  keen,  the  salaries  are  as 
good — usually  better — and  the  work,  to 
the  well  equipped,  is  easier  and  less  ex- 
acting. 

A  course  of  home  study  in  primary 
methods  under  competent  direction, 
such  as  is  offered  by  the  Interstate  School 
of  Correspondence  of  Chicago,  will  give 
you  marked  ability  in  first,  second  and 
third  grade  work.  There  is.  evidence  in 
plenty  that  hundreds  have  taken  primary 
methods  and  have  improved  their  condi- 
tion greatly.  It  is  such  a  course  as  can 
be  taken  into  the  school  room  while  it  is 
being  mastered  and  there  used  in  daily 
work,  the  teacher  always  having  her 
practice  class  before  her.  By  next  spring, 
after  profitably  using  your  spare  time 
during  the  winter  in  the  study  of  primary 
methods,  you  can  be  prepared  to  apply 
for  primary  work  in  good  schools. 

There  is  certainly  something  unusually 
attractive  in  the  thought — better  school, 
better  salary,  less  competition,  residence 
in  a  good  town,  and  other  advantages 
which  must  appeal  to  any  teacher.  Wc 
advise  you  to  investigate  this  subject  for 
yourself,  and  believe  you  will  agree  that 
it  will  pay  to  specialize  in  this  particular 
line  of  school  work. 

Every  teacher  who  has  to  prepare  at 
intervals  for  examination  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  Normal  courses  of  the  In- 
terstate School.  These  are  exceptionally 
strong  reviews,  and  have  been  the  means 
of  helping  thousands  of  teachers  to  se- 
cure high  grade  certificates. 

Any  interested  teacher  can  learn  full 
particulars  regarding  any  course  by  ad- 
dressing the  Interstate  School  of  Corre- 
spondence, of  Chicago,  whose  advertise- 
ment appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
UNANIMOUSLY  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  INDIANA  CONFERENCE 
OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 
WORKERS. 


Whereas,  The  great  majority  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  do  not  acquire 
an  education  beyond  that  given  in  the 
home  schools  and, 

Whereas,  These  schools  do  not  ef- 
fectively prepare  their  students  for  the 
life  and  work  of  the  farm. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  this  State 
Conference  of  Farmers'  Institute  Work- 
ers commends  the  action  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  recogfnizing  this 
need  by  the  preparation  of  a  more  ap- 
propriate course  of  study  for  use  in  the 
rural  schools. 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  urge  upon 
the  5C1  -ol  officials  the  adoption  and  use 
of  this  course  of  study. 

Resolved,  further.  That  we  urge  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  better  prepar- 
ation of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in 
nature  study,  elementary  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  household  science. 

Resolved,  further,  that  we  favor  the 
provision  by  which  professional  prepara- 
tion in  the  above  lines  may  be  recognized 
among  the  qualifications  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  rural  schools. 

Resolved,  further,  that  we  urge  upon 
Farmers'  Institute  speakers  the  import- 
ance of  calling  attention  to  the  new 
course  of  study  and  its  practical  value  in 
preparing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm 
for  their  life  work. 

MANCHESTER  COLLEGE. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  first  building 
of  Manchester  College  was  laid  Aug.  1, 
1889,  by  representatives  of  the  United 
Brethren.  Six  years  later  the  property 
of  the  school,  then    consisting    of    one 


building  and  a  campus  of  ten  acres,  was 
purchased  by  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Baptist  Brethren.  The  campus  is 
now  adorned  not  only  with  a  beautiftd 
grove  of  nature's  own  planting,  but  also 
with  two  excellent  Academic  Halls,  and 
two  commodious  dormitories  (providing 
for  both  sexes).  These  are  substantial 
brick  buildings,  heated  from  a  Central 
Steam  heating  plant. 

The  institution  has  no  debts,  and  is 
chartered  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  never 
incur  any  indebtedness  whatever.  It  has 
been  backed  financially  by  the  five  church 
districts  which  own  the  property.  These 
districts  are  located,  three  in  Indiana, 
(Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern  Indi- 
ana), and  two  in  Ohio  (Southern  and 
North  Western  Ohio). 

In  view  of  being  placed  on  the  list 
of  "accredited  schools,"  the  three  Indi- 
ana districts  recently  (in  their  annual 
district  conferences)  decided  to  make  an- 
nual appropriations  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
in  whatever  equipments  needed  to  make 
"The  Teacher's  Training  Department" 
measure  up  to  the  highest  standard.  By 
this  provision  of  the  districts,  the  trust- 
ees of  the  college  are  allowed  to  stipu- 
late annually  such  sum  as  is  needed  to 
provide  adequate  equipment. 

The  college  endeavors  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship.  And  while 
claiming  to  be  distinctly  Christian  and 
denominational,  yet  the  doors  of  the  in- 
stitution have  always  swung  with  ^vith  a 
warm  welcome  for  all  those  ambitious, 
high-minded,  young  men  and  yoimg 
women,  who  aspire  to  become  useful  in 
any  calling  whatever.  Students  from 
any  denomination,  as  well  as  non-church 
members,  find  the  environment  ci  this 
school  not  oniv  congenial »  but  i*vcn  ilo- 
lightful. 
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On  the  18th  ult.,  the  trustees  of  Perry 
County  met  at  Cannelton,  Ind.,  and 
elected  Prof.  Lee  Mullen  to  succeed  Har-  . 
mon  S.  Moseby.  The  former  has  been 
a  teacher  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Can- 
nelton schools  for  three  years.  He  has 
a  very  creditable  record  as  teacher,  and 
the  Journal  wishes  him  a  most  successful . 
administration. 


It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Attorney-General  of  Indiana  has  so  tnor- 
oughly  investigated  the  legality  of  sales 
of  Indiana  Yoimg  People's  Reading 
Circle  books  to  trustees  and  that  he  is  so 
clear  in  his  opinion  that  they  have  a  leg^l 
right  to  make  such  purchases.    This  is  a 


distinct  advance  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  state,  and  tends  to  more  firmly  fix 
that  institution  that  has  done  so  much  in 
the  past  twenty  years  for  our  schools. 
The  Reading  Circle  books  where  used 
are  of  great  value  from  an  educational, 
disciplinary,  and  general  culture  stand- 
point. Teachers  and  school  officers  who 
understand  this  are  making  use  of  the 
books,  and  all  others  should  do  so.  A 
trustee  cannot  expend  the  price  of  a  set 
of  books  more  wisely  in  any  other  way, 
nor  can  he  expend  it  where  it  will  reach 
more  pupils,  or  go  into  as  many  homes 
of  his  district  and  do  as  much  good,  as 
by  purchasing  these  books  for  his  schools. 
Teachers  should  urge  the  trustees  to  sup- 
ply some  of  these  books  each  year. 


"The  Community  and  the  Citizen"  (D. 
C.  Heith  &  Co.,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
New  York),  by  Arthur  William  Dunn, 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
276  pp.  75c.  Fully  illustrated.  This 
work  is  an  epoch-making  text.  It  was 
written  in  the  belief  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  develop  the  right  ideas  of  cit- 
izenship than  to  store  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  with  the  duties  of  a  large  number 
of  petty  officials. 


The  Educator-Journal  Co.,  Commer- 
cial Qub  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  Youth's  Companion.  The  price  is 
only  $1.75  per  year.  It  is  issued  every 
week,  and  contains  as  much  reading  mat- 
ter in  one  year  as  twenty-four  books  of 
three  hundred  pages  each. 


Publishers  of  "The  Delineator,"  But- 
terick  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  child-rescue  cam- 
paign. They  take  a  decided  stand  for 
the  child  that  needs  a  home  and  the 
home  that  needs  a  child,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  women  in  America  have  become 
interested  in  these  subjects.  The  special 
articles  "The  Child  without  a  Home"  and 
the  "Home  with  a  Child"  should  be  read 
by  every  teacher. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  378  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  are  selling  many  of  the 
following  publications  for  supplementary 
reading  in  Indiana:  Asgard  Stories, 
Twilight  Stories,  Braided  Straws,  and 
The  Bird  Woman  of  the  Lewis  and  Dark 
Expedition. 
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St.  Nicholas  will  continue  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  all  periodicals  for  boys 
and  girls,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  the 
world.  Address  the  Century  Co.,  Union 
Square,  New  York  City,  for  announce- 
ments concerning  1908. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  continues  to  ap- 
peal more  strongly  to  literary  people.  It 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  periodicals  in  the 
world.  It  is  thoroughly  American  in 
spirit. 


The  Christmas  Century  Magazine  is 
not  only  beautiful,  but  valuable  because 
of  its  literary  merit.  The  new  year  for 
this  excellent  publication  promises  to  be 
rich  in  fiction,  both  as  to  serials,  and 
short  stories.  It  will  contain  also,  popu- 
lar scientific  papers,  articles  on  agricul- 
tural subjects,  papers  of  travel,  poems  of 
importance,  Cole*s  unique  engravings  of 
French  masters,  and  other  valuable  art 
contributions.  Musical  subjects  will  re- 
ceive due  attention,  and  there  will  be 
also  important  biographical  and  historical 
articles. 


'Thoughts  of  Education,"  by  Thomas 
T.  Watts,  Highlands,  N.  J.  The  work 
contains  many  proper  suggestions  for 
both  county  and  city  superintendents. 
They  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
chapters  upon  Manual  training  and  In- 
dustrial training. 


"First  Book  in  Arithmetic"  (Macmil- 
lan  Co.),  by  John  W.  Hopkins,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Galveston  public  schools 
and  P.  H.  Underwood,  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Ball  high  school,  Galveston, 
Texas.  256  pp.  30c  net.  This  work  is 
intended  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  of  school.  Part  one  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  material     of    one     year's 


work,  and  part  two,  deals  with  the  four 
fundamental  rules  applied  to  integers  and 
^  to  United  States  money.  Part  tnree 
deals,  with  fractions,  decimals,  compound 
quantities  and  percentage. 


"Geometric  Exercises  for  Algebraic 
Solution"  (The  University  of  Chicago 
Press),  by  George  William  Myers.  75c 
net ;  82c  post-paid.  This  work  is  a  colla- 
tion of  geometric  exercises,  adapted  to 
easy  algebraic  formulation  and  solution, 
to  be  used  both  to  supplement  geometry 
in  the  second  high  school  year,  and  to 
hold  the  ground  of  first  year  Algebra. 
The  exercises  may  well  replace  many  of 
the  stereotyped  exercises  of  standard 
texts. 


"Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare" 
(Macmillan  Co.).  This  work  has  been 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.  A. 
368  pp.      2Sc,  net. 


"The  Rivals  and  the  School  for 
Scandal"  (The  Macmillan  Co.,)  by  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  edited  by 
Will  David  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  Department 
of  English,  Indiana  University.  319  pp. 
25c,  net.  This  work  will  interest  many 
of  our  readers  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
great  success  of  Dr.  Howe,  both  as 
teacher  and  author.  His  able  articles  in 
the  Educator- Journal  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 


GIFTS. 
To  choose  an  appropriate  gift, — one 
to  be  received  with  genuine  pleasure, — 
is  truly  an  accomplishment.  Perhaps  a 
suggestion  will  be  of  assistance  to  you 
before  making  your  purchases  for  the 
holiday  season.  Have  you  ever  consid- 
ered that  an  up-to-date  unabridged  dic- 
tionary is  a  gift  to  be  longer  enjoyed, 
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longer  trea?ured,  and  of  mo^e  constant 
service  to  the  recipient  than  any  other 
selection  you  may  make.  The  One  Great 
Standard  Authority  is  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  published  by  G.  & 
C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  It 
is  recognized  by  the  courts,  the  schools, 
and  the  press,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  as  the  highest  triumph  in  diction- 
ary making.  It  is  the  most  choice  gift. 
GET  THE  BEST. 


^  The  Woman's  Home  Companion  has 
an  exceptionally  strong  staff  of  editorial 
writers  and  contributors  for  1908.  The 
Educator- Journal  Co.,  Commercial  Club 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept subscriptions  at  $1.00  per  year. 


"A  Short  History  of  Rome"  (Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago),  by  Frank 
Frost  Abbott,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  author  of  "Roman 
Political  Institutions.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  volume  is  to  give  the  import- 
ant facts  of  Roman  history,  and  to  bring 
out  clearly  their  connection  with  one  an- 
other. The  author  has  wisely  prepared 
a  practical  working  manual  for  the 
teachers  and  advanced  students  who  may 
use  his  "Short  History  of  Rome."  The 
price  of  the  former  is  only  25c  net. 


"Practical  Nursing"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  and  London),  by  Anna 
Caroline  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of 
Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
New  York  City,  and  Amy  Elizabeth 
Pope,  instructor  in  the  same  institution. 
Briefly  stated,  this  work  is  a  text-book 
for  nurses  and  a  hand-book  for  all  who 
care  for  the  sick.  It  should  be  in  every 
household.  A  careful  reading  of  same 
would  prove  helpful  to  every  teacher. 


"The  Pictorial  French  Course"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston),  by  D.  J.  Rees. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  the  learn- 
er the  power  of  speaking  in  the  foreign 
tongue  in  the  most  natural  and  interest- 
ing way.  Each  lesson  .deals  with  com- 
mon surroundings,  and  with  subjects 
most  familiar  to  the  pupil  as  the  family 
circle,  the  school,  street,  riailway  station, 
four  seasons,  etc.,  and  is  thus  within  the 
capacity  of  any  pupil.  It  contains  a 
French-English  vocabulary.    6Sc  net. 


"The  Flag-Raising"  (Houghton,  Miflf- 
lin  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
ca&o),  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  The 
first  story  contained  in  this  little  volume, 
is  from  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm," 
and  the  second  is  from  "New  Chronicles 
of  Rebecca."  The  reading  of  the  story, 
"The  Saving  of  the  Colors,"  will  afford 
an  excellent  lesson  in  patriotism.  Many 
teachers  will  doubtless  use  this  story  as 
a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  national 
holiday.    Paper,  ISc;  cloth,  2Sc. 


"Finding  a  Home"  (Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.),  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  story 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  in 
all  grades  of  the  elementary  school  above 
the  fourth  grade.  Paper,  15c;  cloth, 
25c. 


"A  Key  to  the  Genera  of  the  Native 
Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Indiana," 
by  Stanley  Coulter  and  Herman  B.  Dor- 
ner  of  Purdue,  University.  This  little 
volume  is  based  chiefly  upon  leaf  charac- 
ter. Strictly  technical  terms  have  been 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  Key  is  so  simple  that 
the  method  of  using  it  will  be  apparent 
upon  the  most  cursory  examination.  24 
pp.     20c. 
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"Boy  Lover"  (Stockham  Publishing 
Co.,  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago),  by  Alice 
B.  Stockton,  M.  D.  96  pp.  25c.  This 
work  presents  the  new  idea  that  creative 
energy  has  two  offices,  loving  and  creat- 
ing, one  the  cry-  for  companionship,  one 
the  power  to  reproduce.  If  wisely  led, 
the  boy  learns  the  uses  of  all  faculties 
and  functions. 


"How  To  Invest  Your  Savings'' 
(Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia),  by 
Isaac  F.  Marcosson.  The  sole  purpose 
of  the  author  is  to  furnish  accurate  facts 
and  knowledge  essential  to  safe  and  con- 
servative investment.  Both  teachers  and 
pupils  will  derive  practical  information 
from  this  work.  Illuminated  boards, 
50c;  Ooze  calf,  boxed,  $1.00. 


"Essentials  of  Teaching  Reading" 
(The  University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln, . 
Nebraska),  by  E.  B.  Sherman,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Columbus,  Neb.,  and 
A.  A.  Reed,  Inspector  of  Accredited 
Schools,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. This  work  will  certainly  stimu- 
late a  better  interest  in  reading  upon  the 
part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 


The  Christmas  number  of  "Every- 
body's Magazine  is  rich  in  notable  and 
significant  articles.  "What  Caused  the 
^Eanic?"  is  discussed  by  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Prof.  W.  G.  Sum- 
ner, Stuyvesant  Fish,  Jas.  J.  Hill  and 
Byron  W.Holt.     \ 

'  ^   ' .  .   ,     ' \ 

y        •  TheJDecetHber  "c/rcle"  is  replete  with 

\liritfer^tixig*?irticles/for  the  holiday  season. 

We**rrrke  ^iecial  attention  to  the  article, 

"The  Golden  Rule  in    Real    Life,"    by 

Brand  Whitlock. 


"Our  struggle  for  the  Fourteenth  Col- 
ony" (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  by  Justin 
H.  Smith,  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  Dartmouth  College.  In  two  volumes^ 
$6.00. 

This  work  aims  to  give  an  account  of 
the  intense  effort  bf  the  thirteen  United 
Colonies,  at  the  time  we  were  becoming 
the  United  States,  to  secure  the  adhesioo 
of  the  one  other  conspicuous  member 
(Canada)  of  the  British  Colonial  group 
in  North  America;  and  the  form  of 
words  chosen  for  a  title  seems  to  suggest 
these  ideas  better  than  any  other  title,  ip 
the  opinion  of  the  author.  The  work  is 
intensely  interesting,  the  language  clear 
and  lucid.  In  our  opinion  the  author  has 
formed  a  splendid  field  for  his  labors. 
Every  teacher  of  history  should  possess 
these  volumes  as  they  will  add  much 
to  his  teaching  power.  Some  of  the  title 
heads  of  the  chapters  are  very  suggest- 
ive, for  example  the  following:  "Early 
History  of  Canada,"  "Roots  of  Bitter- 
ness," "Germs  of  Revolt,"  "The  Revolu- 
tionary Enters  Canada,"  "Canada 
Reaches  a  Climax,"  etc. 


"Literature  in  the  Elementary  School'^ 
(The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York),  by  Porter  Lander 
Mac  Clintock,  A.  M.  The  fundamental 
ideas  underlying  this  book  are  that  lit- 
erature for  children  should  be  chosen  for 
its  excellence  and  literature  and  for  its 
fitness  for  the  children  concerned,  and 
that  it  should  be  taught  as  art.  240  pp. 
$1.00  net;  $1.12  post-paid. 


"Beginners'  Number  Primer,  One  to 
Twenty"  (Macmillan  Co.).  78  pp.  20c. 
The  exercises  and  the  illustrations  in  this 
little  volume  will  appeal  to  primary 
teachers  everywhere.  It  needs  only  to  be 
examined  to  be  appreciated. 
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MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


J.  N.  Hurty,  Sacrotary  Indiana  State  Board  of  Hoalth. 


SOME  school  children  have  defec- 
tive eyes  and  do  not  see  aright ; 
some  have  defective  .ears  and 
hear  imperfectly,  .a«d  ^lien  these  portals 
are  partially  closed,  the  child  is  seriously 
handicapped,  and  is  frequently  wronged 
by  being  called  stupid,  and  scolded. 

Some  children  have  their  spines 
twisted  by  the  too  high  or  too  low 
seats  and  desks  they  are  forced  to  use, 
and  such  are  nervous,  irritable  and 
hard  to  control.  Some  children  come 
to  school  bearing  infectious  disease  in 
mild  form,  and  from  such  school  epi- 
demics usually  start.  In  the  winter 
time,  it  is  the  exception  for  school  chil- 
dren to  have  a  proper  amount  of  fresh 
pure  air,  and  so  air  starvation  is  forced 
upon  them  and  in  consequence  they 
have  headaches;  malnutrition,  neuras- 
thenia, and  affections  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  ^nd  as  a  result  of  this  a  goodly 
proportion  afterward  contract  tuber- 
culosis and  die.  At  most  country  and 
town  school  houses  the  outhouse  facil- 
ities are  not  only  inadequate  but  hor- 
rible, and  the  result  is  to  cause  the  chil- 
dren to  restrain  the  calls  of  nature  and 
■so  do  irreparable  damage  to  their 
eliminative  organs.  In  not  a  few 
schools  the  pupils  are  compelled  to 
look  straight  into  the  blinding  light, 
or  to  endure  cross  lights,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  tbeir  eyes-sight  and  nervous 


systems.  In  most  schools  the  children 
Aear  the  stoves  are  roasted  on  one  side, 
made  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and 
so  prevented  from  studying  and  pro- 
gressing as  they  should;  and  those 
away  from  the  stove  are  chilled,  have 
cold  feet,  and  they,  too,  can  not  study 
and  progress  as  they  otherwise  might 

At  many  schools  the  children  drink 
saliv)a-laden  water  from  dirty  wooden 
buckets  with  dirty  tin  cups,  and  all  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  school  chil- 
dren sometime  during  the  winter  have 
colds.  Deadly  transmissible  diseases 
also  break  out  in  the  schools  and  kill 
many  children,  and  schools  are  need- 
lessly closed  on  account  of  infectious 
diseases. 

In  1906  the  number  of  children  who 
died  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15,  the 
school  age,  was  1,459.  Of  these,  diph- 
theria claimed  239  in  the  age  period  of 
6  to  10,  and  28  in  the  age  period  of  10 
to  15.  For  the  first-named  age  period, 
scarlet  fever  killed  55  and  in  the  second 
19.  Then,  there  was  small-pox  with 
its  7  deaths  in  the  school  age,  measles 
with  16,  whooping-cough  with  12,  in- 
fluenza with  12,  dysentery  with  8, 
typhoid  fever  with  179,  pneumonia 
with  130,  diarrhea  with  138,  and  con- 
sumption with  328,  all  between  7  and 
15.  The  above  facts  certainly  demand 
our  careful  consideration  and  atten- 
tion.    Indeed,  they  seem  of  sufficient 
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importancei  to  warrant  one  t6  suggest 
that  hygienic  supervision  of  the 
schools,  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
riiedical  inspection  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, would  be  an  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian move. 

With  the  statistics  of  medical  inspec- 
tion, I  presume  all  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  but  as  long  as  we  stupidly  do 
nothing  in  this  important  line,  it  is 
most  proper  to  keep  presenting  them. 
In  ten  months  in  Philadelphia,  3,446 
contagious  and  2,430  noncontagious  af- 
fections were  observed,  while  in  Boston 
in  one  year  4^,203  cases  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  for  the  year  1903  out  of 
15,573  school  children  but  4,952  were 
found  free  from  disease.  In  three 
months  in  New  York  4,183  children 
were  excluded  from  school  on  account 
of  infectious  disease,  out  of  63,812  ex- 
amined. During  a  period  of  four 
nlonths  in  Chicago  233  public  schools 
were  medically  inspected,  with  the 
result  of  finding  1,417  cases  of  diph- 
theria and  306  of  scarlet  fever,  while 
at  a  later  period  in  the  same  city  out 
of  a  school  population  of  200,000, 
76,805  were  examined  and  4,539  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases.  In  Minneapolis  out  of  25,696 
pupils  examined,  8,166,  or  32  per  cent., 
had  defective  eyesight.  Pages  and 
pages  of  such  figures  could  be  given, 
but  surely  we  have  enough  to  show 
clearly  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  far 
to  find  foci  of  contagion  when  an  ac- 
tive field  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
school. 

Desirable  and  skilled  medical  in- 
spection is  to  benefit  school  children, 
for  physical,  moral  and  economic  rea- 
sons; still  the  most  extreme  optimist 
can  not  expect  to  see  it  accomplished 
in  Indiana  so  long  as  the  people  elect 


men  to  office  for  practicing  that  so- 
called  economy  which  consists  iri  not 
doing  necessary  things  in  order  to 
show  how  much  public  money  has  not 
been  spent.  As  the  doing  of  the  right 
thing  is  evidently  several  decades  in 
the  future,  we  must  now  do  the  best 
we  can.  Of  course,  this  is  really  ex- 
travagance, but  at  the  present  stage  of 
development  it  goes  as  economy.  It  is 
possible  for  the  teachers  to  do  a*  gfeat 
deal,  in  the  line  of.  detecting  physical 
imperfections,  incipient  diseases  and 
faulty  nutrition.  Thfe  working  condi- 
tion of  the  child  is  of  first  importance, 
and  a  little  study  and  trial  will  fit 
teachers  to  discover  abnormal  condi- 
tions which  are  not  deeply  hidden.  The 
conditions  which  unfit  the  child  to  un- 
dertake an  average  and  reasonable 
amount  of  school  work  may  be  roughly 
grouped   under  four  main   heads: 

First.  Defects  of  hearing  and  eye- 
sight. 

Second.  Illness  of  some  description, 
as  fever,  headache,  and  the  like,  made 
plain  by  flushed  face  or  drooping  man- 
ner. 

Third.  Bad  lighting,  heating  or 
ventilating  of  the  room. 

Fourth.  Malnutrition  and  decayed 
teeth. 

The  testing  of  eyes  and  ears  to  de- 
termine normality  is  not  at  all  a  dif- 
ficult matter,  and  before  deciding  that 
a  child  is  dull  and  stupid,  its  eyes  and 
ears  should  be  tested. 

GENERAL  ILLNESS. 

To  discover  and  determine  illness  is 
not  difficult,  for  it  is  shown  in  the 
countenance,  in  the  attitude  and  man- 
ner. The  sick  child,  if  it  plays,  does  it 
listlessly;  it  has  flushed  cheeks,  or 
heavy-lidded  eyes  or  contracted  brows, 
or  distressed  lines  about  the  mouth.  It 
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takes  very  slight  perception  to  dis- 
cover these  signs,  and  the  good  teacher 
who  perceives  the  illness  should  not 
delay  in  sending  the  child  home  with 
a  pleasant  and  kind  note  to  its  mother. 
A  clinical  theromometer  might  profit- 
ably be  among  the  possessions  of 
teachers.  The  instrument  simply  needs 
to  be  placed  underneath  the  tongue  for 
five  minutes,  then  removed,  and  the 
temperature  read.  The  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body  is  96.7, 
but  a  degree's  variation  either  way 
does  not  usually  count.  If,  however, 
the  reading  is  100  per  cent,  the  child 
is  sick,  and  should  be  out  of  school, 
and  therefore  should  be  sent  home. 
Coughs  are  transmissible,  and  for  this 
reason,  also  because  of  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  school,  coughing  children 
should  be  sent  home.  Rhinitis  or 
coryza,  better  known  as  cold-in-the- 
head,  is  infectious.  Every  case  is  tak- 
en from  a  previous  one,  and  the  patient 
is  unfit  to  be  in  the  school  room,  sneez- 
ing, snuffling  and  distributing  infec- 
tious nasal  secretions;  and  such  cases 
should  be  sent  home.  You  might  say 
if  this  were  done,  there  would  be  times 
when  the  attendance  would  not  be  10 
per  cent.  Very  well,  let  it  be  so.  It 
would  not  be  your  fault,  and  the  right 
thing  would  be  done.  An  advantage  of 
sending  cases  of  such  infection  home 
would  be  the  education  of  parents  in  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment.  The  war- 
rant for  teachers  excluding  sick  chil- 
dren is  found  in  section  5  of  the  quar- 
antine law,  which  says: 

"Parents,  guardians  or  persons  hav- 
ing custody  of  any  child  or  children, 
shall  not  permit  such  child  or  children, 
if  infected  with  any  communicable  dis- 
ease, and  it  or  they  have  been  exposed 
to  any  communicable  disease,  to  attend 


any  public  or  private  school,  or  appear 
in  public  in  any  way,  and  all  school 
teachers,  public  and  private  or  paro- 
chial, shall  exclude  from  their  schools 
all  such  children  unless  a  written  per- 
mit to  attend  is  given  by  the  health 
officer  having  jurisdiction." 

ERUPTIVE  DISEASES. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases  are  attended  by  a 
rash  or  eruption  upon  some  part  of  the 
body.  The  locality,  of  course,  varies, 
but  the  main  seats  of  appearance  are 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  the 
base  of  the  neck,  the  wrists  and 
the  face.  If  these  three  localities  be 
carefully  inspected,  the  eruption  of 
most  of  the  so-called  exanthamata,  or 
eruptive  fevers,  like  smallpox,  chicken- 
pox,  measles,  rotheln,  etc.,  will  be  dis- 
covered in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  is 
obviously  unnecessary  for  the  teacher 
to  know  the  name  of  the  eruptive  dis- 
ease. To  find  it  is  sufficient,  and  as 
quite  ^11  of  them  are  communicable, 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
send  all  such  cases  home. 

HEADACHE. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  head- 
ache, backache,  or  pain  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Any  fever  condition  in  children 
is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
headache.  Most  headaches  in  school 
children  are  caused  by  eye  strain,  and 
next  improper  food. 

Most  of  our  serious  illnesses  arc 
brought  about  by  neglect  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  therefore,  if  even,  on  examin- 
ation the  child  with  a  flushed  face,  the 
unusually  dull  or  bright  eye,  showing 
a  general  apathy  or  discomfort,  turns 
out  to  have  no  temperature  or  sore 
throat,  but  only  a  touch  of  the  head- 
ache with,  perhaps,  a  coated  tongue, 
and    a    history   of   too   much    nuts    and 
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sweats  at  some*  juvenile  party  the 
night  before  and  loss  of  the  proper 
amount  of  sleep,  even  then  the  child 
should  be  sent  home. 

SORE  THROAT. 

When  a  child  appears  to  be  sick,  de- 
termine if  possible,  whether  or  not  the 
throat  is  sore.  Asking  the  child  fre- 
quently avails  nothing,  for  I  have  had 
little  ones  say  their  throats  were  not 
sore,  when  violently  red  and  inflamed. 
Therefore,  let  the  teacher  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  appearance  of  well 
throats,  and  any  departure  from  the 
normal  must  be  looked  upon  seriously. 
Slight  pressure  upon  the  glands  im- 
mediately under  the  jaws  will  fre- 
quently discover  soreness  of  throat. 
The  slightest  sore  throat  is  abundant 
reason  for  sending  the  child  home. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Consumption  appears  markedly  at 
the  age  of  10,  increases  rapidly  until 
the  age  climax  is  reached  at  25.    Any 


child  whose  health  is  continouslj 
poor,  who  has  a  slight  cough,  who 
generally  droops  in  the  afternoon  with 
slight  rise  of  temperature,  is  almost 
certainly  afflicted  with  beginning  con- 
sumption. For  a  child  with  consump- 
tion to  remain  in  school  is  certain 
death.  But,  if  turned  out  into  the  air, 
made  to  sleep  in  a  well-ventilated  bed- 
room and  supplied  with  nourishing, 
well-cooked  food,  it  will  usually  get 
well.  Any  teacher  with  consumption 
should  not  think  of  teaching  if  she 
wants  to  live.  The  disease,  once  start- 
ed, will  invariably  cause  death  in  cmc 
who  tries  to  carry  the  burdens  of  the 
schoolroom. 

There  is  much  more  to  treat  of  in 
this  connection,  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit, and  I  will  only  catalogue  the 
points.  There  is  the  deadly  cold  school 
lunch ;  continuing  too  long  at  any  one 
thing;  the  range  of  school  hours; 
proper  seating;  blackboards,  dress,  ex- 
ercise and  defects  of  breathing. 
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GREEK  LETTER  FRATERNITIES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FRATERNITY  LAW. 


Hon.  Thomat  F.  Moore,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


THIS  is  an  age  of  advancement 
along  every  avenue  of  life.  It 
may  well  be  termed  an  era  of 
educational  and  mental  prosperity.  New 
ideas  along  educational  lines  are  being 
promulgated,  and  there  is  so  much  that 
is  being  developed  and  discovered  that 
is  novel  as  well  as  valuable,  that  we  may 
well  pause  and  consider,  before  we  con- 
demn and  reject. 

This  generation  is  not  different  in  its 
mental  processes  from  the  generations 
that  have  gone  before.  Its  wisdom  may 
be  greater,  and  the  sum  of  its  actual 
knowledge  may  be  more,  but  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  from  age  to  age. 
The  incoming  generation  refuses  to  be 
bound  by  many  of  the  customs  and  tra- 
ditions, thoughts  and  well  settled  beliefs 
of  the  generation  that  is  passing  out,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  it  naturally  invents  and 
brings  forward  for  public  consideration 
many  new  ideas  and  notions  that  startle 
the  propriety  of  the  passing  generation, 
with  its  settled  ideas,  and  gives  it  great 
anxiety  and  concern.  Solomon  said  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  said  it  had  he 
lived  in  as  fast  a  generation  as  the  pres- 
ent one.  We  are  constantly  reaching  out 
for  new  methods  of  doing  the  world's 
work,  and  are  constantly  exploiting  new 
theories  on  almost  every  subject.  A 
thing  is  not  necessarily  good,  because  it  is 
new,  and*  all  old  ideas  and  conceptions 
are  not  necessarily  bad,  and  they  may  be 
better  than  the  new  conception.  We 
often  return  to  the  old,  after  we  have 
tested  the  new,  and  find  the  old  the  bet- 
ter.    New  things  should  be  considered 


well  and  conscientiously  tried,  before 
they  are  permanently  adopted  and  ac- 
cepted in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
fully  approved  by  experience. 

With  our  ever  progressing  educational 
system,  many  new  things  have  been  de- 
veloped. We  do  not  teach  as  we  once 
did.  The  lecture  system  largely  prevails 
in  tne  class  room,  and  the  text  book  is 
not  nearly  so  much  in  evidence  now  as 
formerly,  while  the  qualifications  and 
learning  of  the  teacher  is  required  to  be, 
and  justly  so,  much  greater. 

Among  the  many  new  things  that  have 
grown  up  with  our  educational^ system 
during  the  present  generation  are  Greek 
Letter  Fraternities.  Although  they  can 
not  be  classed  as  recent  developments, 
yet  relatively  speaking,  they  are  new 
institutions,  at  least  in  this  country,  as 
they  only  reach  back  a  period  of  about 
eighty-two  years.  I  shall  not  attempt  in 
this  paper  to  trace  their  origin,  history, 
or  the  objects  of  their  organization.  That 
would  be  outside  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion, as  what  we  desire  to  arrive  at, 
is  their  effect  on  our  educational  system. 
The  first  of  these  of  which  I  have  any 
information  is  the  "Kapa  Alpha,"  which 
was  organized  in  1825,  less  than  eighty- 
five  years  ago.  Most  of  them  have  been 
organized,  as  the  record  will  show,  since 
1850,  and  every  year  or  so  since  then, 
has  seen  a  new  one  launched  on  the  Uni- 
versity Sea.  There  are  today  in  the 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  United 
States,  thirty  Greek  Letter  Fraternities 
with  1018  chapters  active  and  alumnal, 
with  a  membership  of  over  185,000  per- 
sons. 
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There  are  fourteen  Sororities,  all  or- 
ganized since  1872,  with  214  chapters 
active  and  alumnal,  with  a  membership 
of  over  22,000. 

This  is  a  wonderful  force  of  educated 
men  and  women,  and  their  impress  up- 
on society,,  and  their  influence  in  direct-  . 
ing  the  thought  of  the  world  must  be 
great,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  with  at  all 
times. 

Thirty  years  ago,  and  back  of  that,  it 
was  a  profound  question  for  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country  to  determine  the 
status  of  these  organizations  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  Less  than  thirty  years 
ago,  they  were  prohibited  as  unqualified 
evils  in  some  of  the  great  institutions  of 
education.  This  was  true  of  Purdue 
University  in  our  own  state,  until  the 
matter  was  litigated  and  settled  by  our 
supreme  court  in  the  case  of  The  State 
of  Indiana  vs.  White,  82  Ind.  page  278, 
where  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  Purdue  University  could  not 
make  membership  in  a  college  secret  fra- 
ternity a  disqualification  for  admission  as 
a  student  in  such  University,  nor  require 
that  a  student  should  disconnect  himself 
with  such  society  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  admission  thereto. 

Up  to  this  time,  great  opposition  had 
been  made  to  these  organizations  in 
many  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  land ;  and  by  some  of  the  wisest 
educators,  they  were  held  to  be  inimical 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  colleges,  and 
the  (greatest  success  in  college  life.  It 
was  contended  that  they  were  subversive 
of  all  true  discipline,  led  to  clannishness 
and  biti^otry ;  were  expensive,  and  pre- 
vented the  student  from  accomplishing 
his  best  work  in  a  college  course,  by  put- 
ting the  fraternity  above  the  University. 

It  would  seem  that  much  of  this  con- 
tention was  well  founded,  yet  these  fra- 


ternities, from  some  cause,  have  lived, 
prospered,  and  have  completely  en- 
grafted themselves  on  all  college  life;  so 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  in  these  days 
enters  a  college  and  takes  a  degree  there- 
from, without  being  admitted  to  some 
Greek  Letter  Fraternity  or  Sorority,  is 
the  exception,  and  such  a  student  under 
present  conditions,  necessarily  loses  much 
out  of  his  or  her  college  life.  That  these 
fraternities  are  in  some  ways  still  as 
objectionable  as  formerly,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Each  year  they  become  more  and 
more  expensive,  so  that  it  is  diflScult  for 
any  but  the  rich  to  meet  their  demands ; 
and  abandoning  many  of  their  former 
ideals,  they  are  more  and  more  giving 
themselves  up  to  social  conquests,  mak- 
ing the  life  of  the  poorer  students  more 
and  more  strenuous  every  year.  It 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  burden  a 
non-fraternity  man  has  to  carry  during^ 
his  college  course.  To  a  large  degree  he 
is,  and  of  necessity  must  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  a  social  outcast  in  college  life, 
and  college  circles.  As  a  rule  he  stands 
little  chance  to  win  college  place  and  col- 
lege honors,,  unless  there  happens  to  be 
a  strong  "Bard**  organization  to  contest 
with  the  fraternities,  which  is  not  often 
the  case,  and  in  the  loss  of  these  things 
to  which  he  may  have  been  by  just  merit 
entitled,  he  will  most  certainly  and  in- 
evitably look  back  on  his  college  days 
with  many  sensations  of  pain  and  regret 
and  disappointment.  Even  in  after  life, 
in  the  re-unicns  of  his  class,  in  much 
that  i^oes  on  he  must  be  only  a  spectator 
and  an  outsider — sometimes  hardly  that ; 
and  so  all  through  his  after  life  he  must 
be  weighted  down  with  a  burden  which 
was  unfortunately,  and  sometimes  un- 
fairly placed  on  him  in  his  college  career ; 
either  by  the  thoughtless  whim,  or  the 
stupidity  and  malice  of  others.     This  of 
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course  ought  not  to  be,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  profound  objections  to  all  Greek  Let- 
ter fraternities. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  obejctions, 
it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  ver- 
dict rendered  by  college  ethics,  that  the 
good  resultant  from  these  secret  organ- 
izations over-balances  the  evil  and  the 
pain  and  disappointment  they  inflict.  I 
presume  that  I  am  addressing  a  body  com- 
posed largely  of  Greek  Letter  men,  and  if 
so  you  know  that  many  a  student  has 
been  saved  from  going  down  the  "broad 
road,"  by  his  Greek  Letter  affiliations.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  young  man  has 
no  ambition  for  himself.  On  his  own  be- 
half it  cannot  be  stirred.  But  take  him 
into  a  Greek  fraternity,  and  he  will  sud- 
denly develop  a  large  one  for  his  Greek 
connections.  He  is  possessed  naturally 
of  the  fraternity  spirit,  and  he  will  reso- 
lutely get  down  to  hard  work  and  try- 
ing tasks  and  make  great  self-denial,  in 
order  to  bring  home  to  his  beloved  fra- 
ternity some  college  honor  or  other,  just 
fcr  the  honor  of  his  fraternity  and  the 
applause  of  his  brothers.  Many  a  stu- 
dent has  been  saved,  and  has  acquired  a 
fine  education,  just  from  such  motives, 
and  by  reason  thereof  has  gone  out  into 
the  world  well  equipped  for  life's  strug- 
gles, where  otherwise  he  would  have 
wasted  his  time,  dissipated  his  energies, 
and  fortune,  and  have  been  a  drone  in 
life,  taking  nothing  aw^ay  of  value  for 
his  time  spent  in  college.  A  good  fra- 
ternity properly  conducted  looks  after  the 
moral  and  mental  welfare  of  its  members. 
They  are  advised  ^s  to  moral  lives,  and 
are  usually  kept  out  of  and  away  from 
immoral  associations,  and  their  ambition 
to  make  a  success  of  their  college  course 
is  stimulated  in  every  possible  way.  It 
is  to  be  admited  that  sometimes  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  /e verse  is  true,  but 


not  often,  and  the  exception  proves  the 
rule.  Greek  Letter  Fraternities  as  a 
rule  are  very  jealous  of  their  standing 
with  the  college  authorities,  and  any 
breach  of  discipline,  or  lapse  of  moral 
conduct,  or  class  failures,  that  tends  to 
bring  the  organization  into  disgrace  with 
the  faculty,  is  frowned  upon,  and  is  usual- 
ly met  with  severe  disciplinary  measures 
in  the  fraternity.  This  all  Greek  men 
well  know.  I  am  impressed  therefore 
that  there  are  large  tendencies  for  good 
in  such  fraternities.  As  a  rule  they  stim- 
ulate exertion  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  student  belonging.  They  have  a  ten- 
dency to  inculcate  better  morals  among 
the  young  men,  and  create  an  incentive 
usually  to  higher  student  life.  Every 
old  Greek  man  knows  how  his  heart  re- 
turns in  after  years  to  the  scenes  and 
the  friendships  and  the  brotherly  associa- 
tions of  his  Greek  fraternity  life,  and  al- 
most as  dear  to  him  as  his  Alma  Mater 
herself,  are  his  Greek  Letter  affiliations. 
As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  radical  gen- 
eration. Everything  is  mutable,  and 
subject  to  change,  and  especially  is  this 
so  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternities.  Aside 
from  the  change  in  their  ideals  and  pur- 
poses, the  one  great  feature  now  of  fra- 
ternity life,  that  is  pressing  its  attention 
on  the  pocket  books  arid  consideration  of 
Greek  Alumnal  life,  is  the  chapter  house 
question.  Every  Greek  Chapter  now  in 
almost  every  college  in  the  land,  is  press- 
ing the  question,  and  is  either  possessed 
already  of  such  a  house  in  which  to  live, 
or  is  laying  plans,  and  is  beseeching  its 
alumni  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  securing  such  a  house  in  the  future. 
It  is  to  this  new  phase  of  fraternity  af- 
fairs, to  which  more  than  any  thing  else, 
I  desire  to  call  attention  of  our  college 
authorities.  This  new  development,  at 
least  here  in  the  middle  west,  of  Greek 
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Fraternity  life,  ma^  be  either  for  good 
or  evil,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  it 
be  carefully  studied,  and  wisely  direct- 
ed. I  am  and  have  been  for  some  time 
directly  connected  with  such  a  move- 
ment, in  the  interest  of  the  local  Greek, 
chapter  to  which  I  owe  allegiance,  and 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  for 
some  five  years,  it  is  my  deliberated 
judgmient  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  college  authorities  to  at  once 
grapple  with  this  new  turn  of.  fraternity 
life,  and  give  it  control  and  direction,  if 
they  desire  to  conserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  colleges  and  minimize  the  injury 
threatened  thereto  by  Greek  organiza- 
tions. In  a  Greek  chapter  house,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  yonug  men  are  col- 
lected together  from  every  walk  of  life, 
and  various  environments.  They  are 
without  any  restraining  influence  in  these 
houses,  or  in  the  conduct  thereof,  except 
their  own  rules  and  regulations,  which 
are  often  lax,  or  poorly  enforced.  Young 
blood  courses  rapidly  through  their  veins, 
and  the  secluded  life  of  the  chapter  house 
often  opens  the  way  to  irresistible  temp- 
tations. The  control  of  the  chapter  house 
may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  in  reckless, 
injudicious,  or  immoral  hands,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  pure  and  unsullied  life 
*of  the  young  student  is  subect  to  wicked 
influences,  and  may  be  so  inoculated  with 
the  virus  of  evil,  that  all  his  future  may 
be  blighted.  Fifteen  or  twenty-five 
young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two 
or  three  years  of  age  in  full  and  absolute 
control  of  a  house  where  they  are  boarded 
and  lodged  together,  with  no  one  of 
maturer  age  and  experience  to  guide  and 
control,  opens  a  wide  door  to  evil,  and 
reckless  disipation. 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  would  be 
the  best  course  to  pursue  in  this  emer- 
gency, but  I  do  know,  and  I  think  I  am 


not  mistaken,  that  there  is  here  a  real 
danger  that  threatens  the  safety  of  col- 
lege life  for  the  yotmg  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  with  relentless  determ- 
ination, and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  college  presidents  of 
the  various  colleges  of  the  state  to  get 
together  on  this  question,  and  out  of  their 
aggregate  wisdom,  formulate  a  plan  of 
procedure  to  avert  this  danger,  and  which 
will  place  these  chapter  houses  more  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  the  col- 
lege authorities.  If  it  could  be  done,  th^ 
installation  in  each  chapter  house  of 
some  mature  person,  who  would  assume 
the  character  of  house  father,  would  be 
the  surest  way,  but  to  this  plan  there  are 
many  objections  and  many  difficulties 
would  have  to  be  compassed  before  it 
would  succeed.  Some  plan  I  am  sure 
could  be  devised,  and  the  college  faculty 
that  does  not  soon  take  this  matter  into 
consideration,  before  conditions  beconoe 
too  strong  for  regulation,  will  -  make  a 
grievous  mistake  and  will  surely  repent 
their  procrastination. 

The  inclination  to  imitativeness  is  a 
very  strong  feature  in  the  character  of 
every  young  American.  They  are  alsd 
greatly  impressed  with  the  mysterious, 
like  some  of  theii'  elders.  Scarcely  had 
the  Greek  Letter  fraternities,  under  a 
great  cloud  of  doubt,  and  opposition,  as 
to  either  their  usefulness  or  desirability 
in  college  life,  entrenched  themselves 
permanently  therein,  when  the  madness 
seized  fierce  hold  on  the  high  schools  of 
the  state,  especially  in  those  towns  where 
college  fraternity  life  was  much  in  evi- 
dence, the  mysterious  Greek  letters  seen 
in  high  places,  and  the  spirit  of  coll^;e 
diflfused  among  the  young.  Seeing  these 
things  among  the  college  students  and 
hearing  Greek  life  talked  so  much  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools 
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and  sometimes  even  in  the  grades  them- 
selves became  aflEected  by  the  mysteries 
concealed  under  these  Greek  letters,  so 
prominently  displayed,  and  they  set  about 
organizing  secret  fraternities,  the  pur- 
poses, objects  and  intentions  of  which 
were  totally  unknown  to  either  parents 
or  teachers,  but  which  had  the  effect 
to  greatly  impair  the  authority  and  con- 
trol of  those  in  charge  of  such  schools, 
and  even  the  usefulness  of  the  schools 
themselves. 

However  much  we  may  be  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  field  of  use- 
fulness for  secret  organizations  in  col- 
lege life,  I  think  all  educators  will  agree, 
without  dissent,  that  there  is  no  such 
field  in  the  high  schools,  or  the  grades. 
Why  should  they  exist?  What  useful 
purpose  do  they  subserve?  What  profit- 
able field  do  they  occupy  or  cover? 

If  any  one  can  suggest  an  affirmative 
answer  to  any  one  of  these  questions 
then  there  is  a  field  for  discussion. 

It  is  easy,  from  the  view  point  of  the 
schools,  to  realize  why  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  exist. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  certain 
phase  of  democracy  in  our  schools  that 
originates  from  their  being  what  they 
are  called  "the  common  schools,"  that  is 
highly  beneficial  in  many  ways  to  the 
average  American  boy  or  girl.  There  is, 
and  should  be,  no  aristocracy  permitted 
in  these,  schools.  That  should  grow,  if 
at  all,  elsewhere.  The  rich  are  on  the 
same  level  with  the  poor,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  distinguished  receive  no  bet- 
ter treatment  or  instruction  than  the 
children  of  the  obscure.  It  is  one  of  our 
greatest  boasts  that  here,  all  are  on  the 
same  plane,  and  all  have  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  let  a  secret  fraternity 
be  organized  in  such  school,  and  watch 


the  devetopment.  All  at  once,  all  this 
is  changed,  and  you  find  in  the  members 
of  such  organization  a  most  snobbish  and 
detestable  aristocracy,  that  monopolizes^ 
or  attempt  to  monopolize  all  the  privl* 
leges,  immunities  and  honors  of  the 
school.  Arrogance  abounds,  and  egotism 
takes  the  place  of  modesty.  Such  a  so- 
ciety is,  in  many  cases,  without  even  the 
poor  relief  of  competition,  for  in  many 
of  our  high  schools  there  is  not  enough 
material  for  more  than  one  fraternity^ 
and  those  admitted  into  the  charmed  cir- 
cle of  such  caste,  even  if  there  should  be 
room  for  more  than  one  such  society,  are 
the  envy  and  torment  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate who  are  by  discrimination  barred 
from  any  part  therein.  It  thus  creates 
as  one  newspaper  says,  "a  nasty  spirit 
of  snobbishness,  between  **frats*'  and 
"Barbs"  and  establishes  a  school  caste 
that  is  utterly  foreign  to,  and  has  no 
place  in  our  American  schools  life. 

The  envy  and  heart  aches,  the  distress 
and  bitterness  engendered  by  such  or- 
ganizations in  the  breasts  of  the  pupils, 
not  selected  for  admission  thereto,  but 
who  are  just  as  good  and  sometimes 
much  better  than  those  admitted,  but 
who  from  some  childish  whim,  caprice, 
or  objection,  utterly  without  reason  are 
excluded  therefrom,  and  who  have  been 
made  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  such  rejec- 
tion in  being  refused  a  seat  among  the 
elect,  with  the  neglect  and  cruelty  which 
only  the  mind  of  the  average  school  boy 
or  girl  can  compass,  is  often  so  pitiful 
that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  with  a 
smile  as  only  a  childish  g^evance,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  often  develops  into  a 
real  injury  and  a  distressing  wrong,  even 
sometimes  a  tragedy.  The  tears  that 
have  been  shed  by  some  sweet  spirited 
girl,  whose  heart  has  been  crushed  be- 
cause she  has  not  been  admitted  into  this 
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to  her,  a  beautiful  and  charmed  circle, 
just  because  of  some  childish  whim  prob- 
ably, and  who  has  been  refused  agree- 
able companionship  of  those  with  whom 
she  formerly  associated  and  by  whom  she 
was  beloved,  but  who  has  now  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  become  a  social  out- 
cast ;  or  the  fierce  and  consuming  wrath 
that  has  flamed  and  burned  in  the  bosom, 
and  charred  the  spirit  of  some  proud  boy, 
who  for  similar  unreasonable  reasons  has 
been  denied  fraternal  relations  and  asso- 
ciation with  those  who  theretofore  had 
been  his  fellows,  companions  and  equals, 
but  who  is  now  scorned  by  them  as  a 
''barb"  has  sometimes  driven  them  away 
from  school,  quenched  their  ambition,  de- 
stroyed their  love  for  learning,  and  has 
in  some  instances  darkened  the  whole  of 
their  after  lives.  Even  where  this  has 
not  resulted,  the  bitterness  that  has  been 
engendered,  has  largely  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  the  school  and  its  usefulness, 
and  has  rendered  it  much  less  capable  of 
awakening  the  ambition  of  its  pupils, 
than  before  the  fraternities  appeared  on 
the  horizon  of  school  life.  All  this  bit- 
terness, wormwood  and  gall  is  for  what 
purpose  ?  Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing ; 
only  that  these  children  (and  some  times 
their  parents,  God  save  the  mark)  may 
play  at  college  life,  before  the  children 
have  reached  such  an  age  of  understand- 
ing:, as  to  be  either  able  to  appreciate  or 
capable  of  understanding  fraternal  life, 
its  objects  or  obligations. 

Such  fraternities  in  high  schools  are 
distinctly  subversive  of  discipline.  No 
one  who  is  familiar  with  school  work  will 
question  the  assertion  that  discipline 
must  b^  stronger,  and  more  in  evidence 
in  high  schools  than  in  colleges.  Even 
in  academies,  connected  with  colleges, 
the  pupils  are  older,  and  more  capable 
of  discrimination,  and  the  discipline  less 


strict  than  in  the  high  schools.  In  col- 
leges, the  students  are  supposed  to  be 
and  usually  are  old  enough  to  get  out 
their  work,  without  being  under  the  eye 
of  a  master.  This  is  not  true  of  the  high 
schools,  and  discipline  is  necessary  there 
to  preserve  the  regular  order  of  things, 
to  induce  habits  of  application  and  study, 
and  to  restrain  the  thoughtless. 

In  high  schools,  the  boy  or  the  girl 
that  belongs  to  a  "frat."  feels  that  the 
fraternity  relation  is  a.  protection  and  a 
refuge  against  all  school  discipline. 
Where  there  is  organized  opposition  to 
the  enforcement  of  law,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  enforce,  and  where  there  is 
a  body  of  pupils  banded  together  in  a  se- 
cret organization,  and  standing  together 
in  mutual  support  and  vindication,  one 
to  the  other,  it  is  a  much  harder  matter 
to  enforce  obedience  to  school  orders  and 
regulations.  Knowing  their  power,  such 
societies  are  not  slow  to  use  it,  to  the 
subversion  of  all  proper,  or  to  them  dis- 
^  tasteful  discipline,  and  so  as  to  render  the 
position  of  the  teacher  or  superintendent 
almost  intolerable.  The  fraternity  mem- 
bers in  their  ignorance,  thoughtlessness 
and  inexperience,  decide  that  an  order  of 
the  school  authorities  is  objectionable,  or 
a  rule  of  the  teacher  is  wrong,  or  that  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  has  been  unfair- 
ly dealt  with,  and  with  their  parents 
standing  by  them  in  their  contention,  as 
they  usually  do.  they  become  a  real  men- 
acing force  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
This  ought  not  to  be  possible  in  the  econ- 
omy of  our  schools.  It  is  subversive  of 
all  school  government.  The  strangest 
part  of  it  all  is,  as  suggested  before,  that 
usually  parents  stand  by  and  support  the 
action  of  their  children  in  organizing  and 
belonging  to  such  fraternities;  even  to 
a  clash  with  the  school  authorities.  This 
too  by  parents  that  ought  to  be'  wiser. 
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I  know  of  a  case  where  a  fight  was  on 
in  a  high  school  against  secret  fraterni- 
ties, which  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  parents.  The  fa- 
ther of  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
fraternity  was  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
.The  father  of  another  leading  member 
was  a  distinguished  professor  in  a  col- 
lie. Another  father  was  a  physician. 
Nearly  all  the  parents  were  distinguished 
citizens.  The  judge  upheld  his  daughter 
in  her  contention  even  to  the  extent  of 
advising  and  threatening  a  law  suit  to 
test  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
schoql  authorities,  to  suppress  these  fra- 
ternities. The  professor  and  physician 
stoo4  by  the  judge  and  the  pupils.  So 
did  the  other  prominent  parents,  and  the 
fight  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  disgrace 
and  permanent  injury  of  the  school. 

As  these  fraternities  are  secret,  neither 
the  parent  or  teacher  can  know  if  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  are 
right,  wholesome,  or  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  school,  higher  scholarship, 
or  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves ;  or  whether  they  may  not  tend  to 
disorganization  and  disturbance  of  all 
school  work.  Those  going  into  the  fra- 
ternities are  usually  too  young  and  in- 
discreet to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad  things.  You  cannot  therefore 
tell  on  what  foundations  the  organization 
is  building;  whether  the  principles  are 
conducive  to  character  building,  or  sub- 
versive of  the  same ;  whether  they  incul- 
cate ideas  of  obedience  to  just  authority, 
and  high  purposes,  or  whether  they  teach 
a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  are  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  clan,  for  social  purposes, 
and  mutual  defense  against  lawful  au- 
thority. The  members  are  too  .young  to 
understand  true  fraternity  spirit,  and  to 
practice  it  as  it  ought  to  be  practiced. 
Those  not  admitted  to  the  charmed  circle 


are  ignored,  and  deemed  by  the  frater- 
nity of  no  consequence  and  are  not  to  be 
considered  either  in  their  wishes  or  feel- 
ings. The  walk  to  and  from  school  must 
be  only  with  a  frat  brother  or  sister,  no 
matter  how  good  or  intelligent  or  de- 
serving or  agreeable  other  pupils  may  be, 
and  the  ones  not  in  the  fraternity  must 
walk  alone.  Many  a  splendid  boy  and 
girl  have  gone  through  the  whole  of 
their  high  school  life  in  absolute  isola- 
tion and  pstracism  by  the  members  of 
these  fraternities,  and  have  felt  the  sting 
and  humiliation  to  the  embitterment  of 
their  whole  high  school  life.  There  is  no 
reason  in  this,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  exist. 

These  fraternities  are  very  expensive 
to  the  parents  of  the  members.  The 
frat.  organisation  must  be  kept  up  and 
.paid  for.  Frequent  meetings  must  be 
held,  and  social  functions  provided  ^or. 
A  most  strenuous  social  life  is  encour- 
aged thereby,  and  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents distracted  from  their  regular  school 
work,  at  a  time  when  social  matters,  as 
to  them,  ought  to  be  held  sternly  in  the 
background.  These  expenses  must  be  a 
great  burden  to  some  parents  who  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  frequent- 
ly are  hard  put  to  it  to  meet  the  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  of  school 
work,  without  this  unnecessary  and  addi- 
tional burden.  Always  there  must  be 
money  provided  for  this  and  that  fra- 
ternity expense,  and  it  is  wonderful 
some  times  how  adept  an  expert  a  well 
organized  fraternity  can  become  in  find- 
ing ways  of  spending  their  parent's 
money  for  fraternity  purposes  and  in- 
terests. 

Such  fraternities  are  not  conducive  to 
the  best  efforts  of  the  pupils  in  their 
school  work.    They  are  young  and  their 
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minds  and  affections  become  wrapped 
up  in  the  "Frat.,"  and  taken  away  from 
their  school  studies,  and  they  lose  to 
some  extent  the  proper  interest  in  their 
real  work.  The  fraternity  becomes  to 
them  every  thing,  and  the  school  nothing. 
Such  pupils  come  in  time  to  rely  too 
much  on  his  or  her  fraternity  relations 
to  pull  him  or  her  out 'of  tight  places; 
putting  their  trust  in  such  influences,  in- 
stead of  hard  mental  effort,  and  thus  to 
an  extent,  forego  that  personal  eflfort,  so 
conducive  to  good  scholarship  and  neces- 
sary thereto,  and  without  which  there  is 
no  genuine  success. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  high 
school  teachers  of  the  State,  and  one  who 
has  been  brought  forcibly  in  contact 
with  such  organizations;  and  has  intelli- 
gently studied  their  effect  on  school  life, 
declares  that  such  fraternities  are  injur- 
ious in  a  three  fold  sense  to  the  pupils  in 
the  fraternities — to  those  not  in  them, 
and  to  the  teachers  and  parents.  That 
those  in  the  fraternity  do  not  do  their 
work  as  well  as  if  they  were  not  mem- 
bers, and  worse,  that  it  fosters  a  spirit  of 
•selfishness  and  egotism,  that  is  detrimen- 
tal to  character,  while  those  out  of  the 
fraternity  are  embittered  and  humiliated, 
and  lose  interest  in  school  work,  while 
the*  teachers  and  parents  are  worried  al- 
most to  the  extent  of  distraction,  in  try- 
ing to  curb  and  govern,  and  direct  the 
tendencies  of  such  organizations.  That 
girls  and  boys  are  by  means  of  these 
fraternities,  brought  into  so-called  so^ 
<:iety  at  such  an  age  as  leaves  no  place 
for  girlhood  or  boyhood,  and  she  ends  by 
declaring  that  there  is  not  one  good  thing 
in  them  or  to  their  credit. 

What  a  spectacle  we  have  recently  be- 
held in  the  State  of  Indiana,  of  children 
who  are  of  the  age  where  their  immatur- 
ity requires  them  to  be  governed,  and 


subject  to  the  control  of  teachers,  parents 
and  guardians^  gravely  debating  the 
question  with  school  boards  whether 
they  will  obey  the  law  recently  passed  by 
the  Indiana  l^slature,  abolishing  such 
societies.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to 
show  the  vicious  tendencies  of  such  or- 
ganizations, this  alone  would  suffice. 

So  numerous  had  become  the  condi- 
tions and  so  menacing  was  the  attitude 
of  high  school  fraternities  when  the  1^- 
islature  met  in  1907,  that  it  was  apparent 
to  any  person  in  touch  with  the  schools 
that  something  must  be  done  to  reEeve 
the  situation.    It  was  true  that  in  Wash- 
ington State,  the  matter  had  been  up  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 
the  court  had  handed  down  an  opinion 
that  it  was  in  the  power  and  province  of 
the  school  authorities  of  that  State,  under 
their  statute,  to  control  these  secret  or- 
ganizations, and  to  regulate  Aem,  even 
to  the  exclusion  thereof  ivdm  the  schools. 
That  under  the  authority  to  make  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment   of    sdiools,    that    the    school 
authorities   had   the  power  to  prohibit 
such  societies,  and  suspend  a  pupil  for 
infraction  of  such  rule  against  them.  This 
looked  good  to  one  opposing  such  oi^^- 
izations,  but  ah  inspection  of  the  laws  of 
Indiana  revealed  the  fact  that  the  staitu- 
tory  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations was  a  matter  of  inference,  and  the 
whole  question  was  one  of  leg^l  construc- 
tion.    School  authorities  were  therefore 
very  slow   to  accept  responsibility  and 
take  action  where  the  laws  was  so  in- 
definite.    If  the  schools  of  the  State  then 
were  to  be  freed  from  the  domination  o£ 
such  societies,  it  must  be  by  direct  attack 
by    statute,    giving    unequivocably    the 
power  of  suppression.     At  first  it  was 
thought  that  the  evil  might  be  r«iched  by 
enlarging  the  power  of  the  school  author- 
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ities,  so  as  to  give  them  the  unquestioned 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  schools, 
and  compelling  obedience  by  inflicting 
suspension  as  punishment  for  infractions, 
but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion left  no  doubt,  that  if  the  evil  was  to 
be  met  and  suppressed,  it  must  be  at- 
tacked openly,  and  the  law  made  so  man- 
datory that  there  would  be  no  loop  hole 
for  evasion.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  mat- 
ter was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  various 
school  oflScers,  some  of  them  would  en- 
force it,  and  some  would  not,  and  so  the 
evil  would  only  be  crippled  and  not  de- 
stroyed as  it  deserved  to  be.  These  were 
the  considerations  that  brought  about  the 
law  as  we  now  have  it  on  the  statute 
books ;  a  law  that  was  conceived  in  love 
for  the  common  schools  and  not  out  of 
malice  or  envy  toward  any  one;  a  law 
that  I  believe  will  bring  more  real  benefit 
to  the  schools,  and  more  relief  to  the  over 
wrought  nerves  of  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents, than  any  other  single  law  that 
was  last  winter  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  notwithstanding  many  splendid 
things  were  done. 

This  law  as  enacted  by  the  Indiana  leg- 
islature reads  as  follows : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  that  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  both 
elementary  and  high  school  shall  be  open 
to  all  children  until  they  complete  the 
course  of  study  in  said  common  schools ; 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  teachers 
therein,  and  to  all  rules  and  regulations 
provided  by  proper  authority  for  the 
.  government  of  the  same.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  the  pupils  in  any  of  the  ele- 
mentary or  high  schools  of  the  State  to 
form  secret  societies,  fraternities  or  other 
similar  organizations  in  such  schools ;  and 
the  board  of  school  commissioners,  or  the 


board  of  school  trustees  of  any 
school  town  or  city,  and  the  trustees  of 
any  school  township,  and  the  superinten- 
dent of  any  school  are  hereby  required  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  sus- 
pending a  pupil  in  any  elementary,  or 
high  school  who  refuses  or  neglects  to 
obey  such  rules  and  regulations,  or  any 
of  them."  Acts  1907,  page  616.  Ap- 
proved March  12th,  1907. 

This  law  now  stands  on  our  statute 
books,  and  it  makes  it  mandatory  for 
the  schbol  authorities  to  absolutely  pro- 
hibit all  secret  organizations  in  grade  or 
high  schools.  There  is  to  be  no  evasion. 
The  word  had  gone  forth  that  such  se- 
cret fraternities  are  evil  and  only  evil, 
and  must  die.  Except  among  members 
of  such  secret  organizations,  the  passage 
of  the  law  was  hailed  with  delight  all 
over  the  State.  It  makes  secret  societies 
unlawful  in  grades  and  high  schools,  and 
requires  school  officers  to  suppress  them ; 
makes  this  mandatory,  and  gives  the 
right  of  suspension  and  expulsion  from 
the  schools,  to  secure  enforcement.  This 
law  is  a  good  one.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  schools  of  the  state  that  it  be  en- 
forced according  to  its  spirit.  No  super- 
intendent should  fail  in  his  duty,  if  he 
desires  to  see  the  schools  of  ttie  state  rid 
of  an  incubus  that  has  greatly  threat- 
ened their  usefulness.  The  State  Super- 
intendent should  see  that  the  law  is  en- 
forced rigidly,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  "sub  rosa"  chapters  impossible. 
If  great  care  is  not  exercised  such  organ- 
izations will  be  carried  on  "sub  rosa."  I 
think  in  some  places  this  is  being  at- 
tempted now,  but  a  discriminating  super- 
intendent can  soon  see  the  signs  and  evi- 
dences of  this  state  of  things,  and  when  it 
is  suspected,  it  is  easy  of  correction. 
When  the  pupils  find  that  such  organi- 
zations are  out-lawed,  they  will  hesitate 
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about  going  into  a  sub  rosa  chapter,  and 
without  a  constant  stream  of  new  blood 
the  organization  is  doomed. 
•  I  believe  the  law  is  constitutional  and 
valid  in  every  way,  and  that  our  supreme 
court  will,  if  .the  matter  is  ever  brought 
before  them,  sustain  it  in  all  its  features. 
At  the  rate  we  were  going  in  this  state, 
before  the  enactment  of  this  law,  in  less 
than  ten  years,  Greek  Letter  fraternities 
would  have  bestrode  the  schools  of  the 
state  like  a  coUossus,  and  it  is  more  than 
conjectural,  that  in  less  than  that  time 
they  would  have  become  too  strong  to  be 
overthrown,  or  controlled  in  any  way, 
and  .that  legislation  against  them  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  matter  was 
reached  just  in  time.  I  believe  that  the 
law  is  so  just,  and  so  jnuch  in  the  real 
interests  of  the  best  developments  of  our 


educational  system  and  the  high  schools 
of  the  state,  that  every  superintendent 
and  every  trustee  should  give  it  his  un- 
divided and  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
end  that  a  great  menace  to  the  schools 
and  agreeable  high  school  life,  shall  be 
avoided. 

Some  deluded  and  indulgent  parents 
will  no  doubt  feel  injured  at  its  enforce- 
ment, but  when  the  teacher  has  the  plain 
and  direct  authority  of  the  law  for  his 
act,  he  has  such  a  defense  against  the  in- 
dignation of  the  indulgent  parent,  that  he 
need  fear  no  evil,  for  the  law  is  with  him, 
and  the  statute  will  comfort  him. 

Let  the  law  be  enforced  in  all  its  vigor, 
till  not  a  vestige  of  secret  fraternities 
shall  remain  any  where  to  torment  our 
high  schools. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  WHICH  BROUGHT  ON  AND  DIRECTED  THE 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 


G.  B.  Coffman,  Superintendent  of  SchooU,  Mendota,  111. 


THE  first  intercolonial  union  ever 
entered  into  .in  1643  by  the  col- 
formed  in  America  was  a  league 
onies  of  Plymouth,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts,  and 
known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England  Confederacy.  Later  New 
Hampshire  joined  the  union.  Rhode 
Island  and  Maine  were  excluded 
on  account  of  their  religon.  This  union 
was  formed  to  protect  the  colonists 
against  the  Indians  and  the  French  and 
Dutch  traders.  It  lasted  for  forty  years 
and  then  was  dissolved.  This  union  only 
signified  to  the  colonies  that  in  union 
there  is  strength  and  in  all  common 
causes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  colonies  to 
unite.     In  1660  it  was  suggested  that 


the  colonies  unite  on  a  military  basis* 
However  this  union  was  not  brought 
about.  Finally,  in  1754,  occurred  the 
conference  or  convention  known  as  the 
Albany  congress,  called  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  home  government  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  some  plan  for  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
in  the  event  of  another  war  with  France. 
Only  seven  of  the  colonies  were  present 
The  convention  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  a  plan.  This  was  done  largely 
by  Franklin,  who  was  president  of  the 
committee.  The  plan  was  for  the  colo- 
mies  to  be  governed  by  a  president-gen- 
eral, to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a 
grand  council  to  be  elected  by  the  as- 
semblies   of    the    colonies.    The    grandi 
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council  was  to  consist  of  forty-eight 
members.  The  president-general  was  to 
have  the  veto  power.  This  council  was 
to  enact  laws  of  general  interest  to  the 
colonies.  The  committee  reported  this 
to  the  colonies  and  also  to  the  king,  but 
it  was  rejected  by  both.  The  colonies 
claiming  it  did  not  give  enough  power 
and  the  king  claiming  that  it  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  colonies.  This 
showed  at  once  how  far  apart  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  her  colonies  were 
concerning  the  colonial  affairs.  It 
showed  that  real  trouble  was  at  hand. 
It  was  only  put  off  a  few  years  by 
the  French  and  Indian  war. 

We  next  find  the  colonists  coming  to- 
gether in  1665  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  Stamp  Act.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  meeting  was  very  different  from 
anything  that  had  preceded  it.  The  home 
government  either  suggested  or  ap- 
proved the  other  meetings.  They  were 
called  for  the  purpose  of  defence  of  some 
outside  enemy.  This  congress  is  called 
to  advise  against  a  tax  made  by  the 
home  government.  The  union  now  is  to 
be  directed  against  the  mother  country. 
It  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  revo- 
lutionary move,  having  no  right  to  exist 
under  the  British  constitution.  The  dec- 
laration of  the  congress  was,  that  the 
people  of  these  colonies  are  not,  and, 
from  their  local  circumstances,  cannot 
be,  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  that  no  taxes  can  be  consti- 
tutionally imposed  on  them,  but  by  their 
respective  legislatures.  This  was  a  long 
step  indeed  from  the  last  meeting,  but 
England^  herself,  had  taken  the  long  step 
first.  It  was  a  step  that  set  all  classes  to 
thinking. 

The  effect  of  the  Stamp  Act  congress 
was  to  repeal  the. Stamp  Act,  but  it  did 
not  shake  the  crown  and  Parliament  in 


their  determination  to  tax  the  colonies. 
However,  it  tended  strongly  to  unite  the 
colonies  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  fu- 
ture co-operation.  It  has  been  called  the 
day-star  of  the  American  Union. 

The  next  move  was  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence.  The  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts adopted  this  plan  to  keep  them- 
selves informed.  They  wished  to  know 
what  was  being  done  in  other  towns. 
This  worked  so  well  that  Virginia  pro- 
posed a  committee  should  be  appointed 
from  each  of  the  colonies  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  was  done  and  it  served 
its  purpose  well.  All  the  colonies  ex- 
cept Pennsylvania  had  such  a  committee* 
This  plan  brought  the  colonies  closer  to- 
gether, and  indeed  was  the  means  of 
calling  the  first  congress  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government.  This  congress 
met  in  Philadelphia  and  had  representa- 
tives from  all  the  colonies  but  Georgia. 
Its  object  was  to  devise  some  plan  by 
which  the  existing  difficulty  with  the 
mother  country  could  be  adjusted.  It 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  king,  the  English  people 
and  to  the  people  of  Canada.  rNlassachu- 
setts  was  commended  for  her  resistance 
to  the  objectionable  acts  oi  Parliament, 
and  it  was  declared  that  if  England  in- 
sisted in  carrying  out  these  acts,  all 
America  ought  to  support  JNIassachusetts 
in  her  opposition.  It  recommended  an- 
other meeting  the  next  year. 

This  congress  tended  to  unite  the  colo- 
nies from  the  north  to  the  south.  The 
recommendations  were  taken  up  in  all 
the  colonies  and  carried  out.  Although 
this  congress  had  no  power  within  it- 
self, the  people  commenced  to  look  to  it 
for  guidance.  They  were  depending  on 
it  to  devise  plans  to  carry  on  the  resist- 
ance. John  Adams  called  the  Non-Im- 
portation  Agreement   that   it   drew   up 
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which  was  duly  ratified  by  the  colonies, 
"the  memorable  League  of  the  Continent 
in  1774,  which  first  expressed  the  sover- 
eign will  of  a  free  nation  in  America." 
It  only  needed  a  shock  to  set  the  whole 
country  to  vibrating,  and  this  shock  was 
g^ven  at  Lexington.  When  the  congress 
met  the  next  year,  May  10,  1775,  all  the 
colonies  looked  to  it  to  assume  control. 
The  responsibility  was  at  once  taken  up. 
The  army  was  adopted  and  conditions  in 
general  were  assumed.  Washington  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  army. 
But  we  must  remember  congress  had  nQ 
power  to  do  this.  It  was  only  asstuned 
power  which  was  granted  by  consent. 
The  congress  was  a  national  assembly 
called  into  existence  by  a  national  crisis. 
It  has  been  a  maxim  of  political  science 
that  when  a  government  is  called  into 
existence  by  a  crisis,  its  powers  are  only 
limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  out 
of  which  they  have  arisen.  When  these 
acts  are  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  be  ratified.  These  rep- 
resentatives came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  they  knew  about  what  the  peo- 
ple wanted.  It  was  not  hard  for  them 
to  follow  public  opiriion.  In  following 
public  opinion  they  were  making  a  prece- 
dent for  their  future  actions. 

For  the  Stamp  Act  congress,  there  was 
a  convention  called  by  the  colonies  to  se- 
lect delegates,  but  now  as  it  is  to  be 
continuous  the  Legislature  Assembly 
makes  the  appointments.  Any  number 
might  be  appointed,  but  each  state  got  but 
one  vote  in  the  congress.  The  members 
were  appointed  for  no  set  time,  but  could 
be  recalled  by  their  state  at  any  time. 
They  were  paid  by  the  state  sending 
them.  Congress  elected  its  own  presi- 
dent and  he  was  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury.  The  vote  of  each  state  was  de- 
termined by  the  majority  of  its  delegates. 


Congress  controlled  the  army  and 
navy  and  directed  the  Indian  affairs.  It 
created  a  national  currency  and  estab- 
lished a  post  office  department.  In  times 
of  emergencies  it  assumed  unusual  au- 
thority. Twice  it  made  Washington  al- 
most dictator.  As  these  things  were  done 
they  became  a  precedent  and  from  these 
first  acts  of  congress  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation grew. 

It  was  seen  by  all  that  if  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  a  permanent  affair,  there 
must  be  something  more  than  a  revolu- 
tionary assembly  to  govern  it.  Therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to 
make  it  permanent.  Franklin,  in  June, 
1775,  submitted  a  draft  of  a  constitution, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  A  year  later 
congress  appointed  a  committee,  one 
member  from  each  state,  to  prepare  and 
draft  a  confederation.  On  July  12  of 
the  same  year  this  committee  reported 
through  its  chairman,  John  Dickinson, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  This  re- 
port, with  some  amendments,  was  adopt- 
ed by  congress  November  15,  1777.  Un- 
der the  present  state  of  affairs  it  could 
not  become  a  law  till  it  was  adopted  by 
the  states.  Maryland,  the  last  to  adopt 
it,  gave  her  consent  March  1,  1781.  Thus 
not  till  the  war  was  almost  over  did  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  become  binding 
on  all  the  states. 

In  June,  1776,  congress  also  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. Before  this  time  the  colonies 
were  fighting  for  the  rights  of  English- 
men. Now  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  desire  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  They  wish  to  establisl^  their  in- 
dependence. This  committee  reported  to 
congress  through  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
on  July  4  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted. 

As  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
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made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  con- 
gress, and  as  they  were  first  adopted  by 
congress,  they  were  about  the  established 
custom  of  congress.  The  government 
was  extremely  simple.  It  was  to  consist 
of  one  house  of  legislators  sent  by  the 
states.  The  legislature  was  to  elect  its 
own  president.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  diflferent  affairs 
of  the  government.  Most  of  the  power 
was  given  to  the  states.  They  were  to 
advise  the  states  what  to  do,  but  could 
not  compel  them  to  do  it.  It  could  issue 
its  requisition  for  men  and  money,  but 
it  could  not  force  the  states  to  comply. 
It  had  no  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  other  nations.  It  could  make  treat- 
ies, but  could  not  ratify  them. 

The  most  serious  problem  of  congress 
was  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions. 
The  whole  trouble  lay  in  the  lack  of  or-^ 
ganization  by  which  to  bring  the  re- 
sources to  the  army.  There  was  no  gen- 
eral distress  of  poverty.  It  was  only  the 
army  at  Valley  Forge  that  was  starving. 
People  all  over  the  country  were  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Crops  were  good. 
People  were  not  burdened  with  a  war 
tax.  Indeed  they  were  not  paying  any 
war  tax.  The  trouble  was  the  states 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
gress. They  would  not  pay  the  tax.  As 
congress  could  not  force  them  to  pay  it, 
the  army  went  hungry  and  ragged. 
Money  was  gotten  by  subscription  and  a 
great  deal  was  borrowed  from  France. 
Matters  became  much  worse  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  During  the  war  the  states 
did  pay  some  money  to  the  treasurer,  but 
when  the  pressure  of  war  was  over  most 
of  them  did  not  listen  at  all  to  congress. 
Seme  did  not  even  send  representatives, 
so  low  was  the  national  spirit.  In  1781 
congress  called  for  $8,000,000  and  got 


but  a  half  million.  At  last  the  contribu- 
tions amoimted  to  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  and  only  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania paid.  With  this  state  of  affairs 
it  was  impossible  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  government. 

The  national  spirit  fell  so  low  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  gave  us  our  in- 
dependence ahnost  failed  for  want  of 
members  enough  to  ratify  it.  It  was  not 
ratified  till  1784.  Only  eighteen  dele- 
gates were  present  when  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  was  passed.  Not  enough  mem- 
bers could  be  gotten  together  after  the 
constitutional  convention  to  start  the  new 
government,  so  the  old  congress  fell  to 
pieces  and  left  the  new  government  to 
initiate  itself.  The  country  was  without 
a  government  from  October,  1788,  to 
April,  1789. 

Congress  tried  often  to  strengthen  the 
situation,  but  every  time  failed.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration congress  asked  the  states  for 
power  to  levy  a  five  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  imports.  Rhode  Island  refused. 
As  a  unanimous  vote  was  required,  the 
measure  was  lost.  Many  other  things 
were  asked  for,  but  always  some  state  re- 
fused to  give  consent. 

The  ultimate  causes  of  the  defects  of 
the  government  was  the  current  senti- 
ment and  habits,  ignorance  and  passion 
of  the  people.  They  had  just  escaped 
from  the  evils  of  one  strong  government, 
and  they  were  afraid  to  give  power  to 
another.  The  great  opportunity  passed 
congress  in  the  early  state  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  had  a  chance  to  establish  its 
authority  when  the  war  was  in  its  begin- 
ning and  the  people  were  flush  with  the 
war  spirit.  It  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity. 
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PENMANSHIP  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


Hardie  M.  Powell,  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind. 


BEFORE  entering  into  and  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  penman- 
ship in  the  public  schools  let  us 
first  attempt  finding  a  definition  of 
our  subject.  Penmanship  has  been 
well  classed  when  it  is  called  "The 
Queen  of  Arts/'  It  is  an  art  of  expres- 
sion, an  art  of  fixing  thoughts  in  a  visi- 
ble and  lasting  shape,  so  as  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  others  and  capable  of  pres- 
ervation. This  may  be  done  in  many 
ways  which,  however,  in  general  fall  into 
two  classes.  First:  picture  writing, 
where  the  actual  picture  or  symbol  de- 
notes the  object  or  idea  as  a  whole,  as 
for  example,  by  actual  pictures,  the  Egyp- 
tians represented  man  by  a  picture  of 
man;  a  chief  by  holding  a  staff  in  his 
hand ;  a  king  by  the  addition  of  a  crown ; 
a  child  by  sucking  its  finger ;  water  by 
wavy  lines ;  by  symbols,  as,  night  or  dark- 
ness by  a  star  hanging  from  the  sky,  etc. 
Second:  phonetic  writing  where  the 
spoken  word  or  the  elements  therein  con- 
tained, either  syllables  or  single  sounds, 
such  as  vowels  or  consonants.  The  pho- 
netic sounds  are  usually  believed  to  have 
been  developed  from  the  more  primitive 
pictographic  methods.  In  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term  various  mnemonics  sys- 
tems might  be  described  as  writing,  com- 
monly the  term  is  restricted  to  marking^ 
upon  some  more  or  less  durable  surface. 
Writing  is  the  most  difficult  art  in  uni- 
versal use.  It  is  artificial  rather  than 
natural.  The  painter  has  before  him  the 
innumerable  beauties  of  nature  from 
which  to  draw  the  conceptacles  of  mas- 
terly productions,  the  sculpture  the  figure 
or  cast,  but  the  penman  must  relate  sound 
wholly  to  characters.    Upon  his  imagina- 


tion he  must  reflect  his  mental  eye  and 
draw  therefrom  the  mental  picture  which 
he  wishes  to  produce  and  correlate  with 
sound  and  that  with  object.  This  means 
of  expression  is  too  round  about,  having 
required  centuries  for  its  discovery  and 
its  perfection  not  as  yet  having  been 
reached.  Again  it  is  a  difficult  art  on 
account  .of  it  being  so  small  and  must 
be  executed  with  rapidity  and  accuracy, 
thereby  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  mas- 
ter. 

Upon  investigation  we  will  invariably 
find  that  a  very  small  per  cent  of  gradu- 
ates or  students  from  our  common  and 
high  schools  write  a  legible  hand.  When 
we  consider  that  the  child  spends  from 
six  to  twelve  years  of  the  most  active 
period  of  life,  a  period  when  the  mind 
and  muscle  are  more  capable  and  apt  of 
being  developed,  there  must  be  some- 
thing radically  deficient  in  the  methods 
of  presenting  this  subject.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly sufficient  evidence  when  the  same 
student  enters  our  business  colleges  and 
commercial  institutes  and  acquires  a  legi- 
ble and  rapid  handwriting  in  a  few 
months  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  wholly 
within  the  student.  What  then  must  be 
the  cause  of  poor  writing  ? 

That  there  is  more  poor  than  good 
writing  in  the  world  and  that  people  in 
general  do  not  write  poorly  intentionally., 
but  are  unable  to  write  well,  no  one  will 
deny.    We  quote  from  Prof.  C.  P.  Zaner : 

"Why  people  write  poorly  may  be  at- 
tributed to  three  things,  any  one  of  which 
will  seriously  interfere  with,  if  not  wholly 
defeat,  a  good  handwriting.  First  of 
these  three  things  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  learning  and  writing  a  good  hand 
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is  the  teaching  of  children  to  write  be- 
fore they  are  old  enough  to  learn  rightly 
and  the  requiring  of  writing  from  chil- 
dren before  they  have  been  taught  to 
write  well.  This  of  itself  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  poor  writing  instead  of  good  writ- 
ing, because  it  encourages  and  develops 
the  two  evils  which  block  the  way  to  good 
writing — excessive  linger  movem,ent  and 
gripping.  These  are  the  natural  results 
of  premature  writing  and  immature 
minds  and  bodies.  Finger  movement  and 
gripping  are  the  direct  and  unavoidable 
results  of  teaching  and  requiring  children 
to  write  a  small  hand.  And  so  long  as 
this  requirement  is  demanded  and  contin- 
ued, slow,  cramped,  drawn  writing  will 
be  th'e  result. 

"The  second  reason  why  people  write 
poorly  is  that  the  forms  heretofore  taught 
have  been  too  complex  and  difficult  for 
everyone,  or  even  a  majority,  to  acquire 
and  execute.  (The  vertical,  however, 
was  too  print  like,  being  thereby  slow 
and  clumsy  in  appearance.)  Writing 
must  be  suited  to  the  natural  ability  of 
the  many  rather  than  to  the  dexterity  of 
the  few  who  desire  to  become  profession- 
al penmen." 

"The  third  reason  is  that  they  have 
not  been  trained  in  the  arm  movement, 
except  the  few  who  have  attended  a 
school  of  penmanship  or  a  business  col- 
lege and  received  instruction  from  a  pro- 
fessional penman.  And  where  finger 
movement  and  gripping  have  become  a 
habit,  it  requires  special  effort  to  over- 
come these  evils  and  to  acquire  the  true 
way." 

The  question,  what  is  good  writing  and 
how  to  acquire  it,  naturally  arises.  Good 
writing  is  that  which  is  easily  read  and 
written  with  ease  and  rapidity.  To  be 
rapidly  and  easily  executed  its  construc- 


tion needs  to  be  simple,  normal  in  slant 
and  natural  in  action. 

All  cannot  learn  to  write  equally  well 
but  no  one  who  is  reasonably  ambitious 
and  desirous  of  acquiring  a  good,  rapid 
handwriting  need  not  despair.  The  price 
of  such  a  hand  is  not  talent,  but  toil  as- 
sociated with  common  sense  and  perse- 
vering practice  backed  by  a  determina- 
tion is  sure  to  bring  desired  results.  One 
can,  in  a  few  months,  with  the  aid  of  a 
systematic  plan  of  procedure  learn  to 
write  such  a  hand  that  writing  will  ever 
after  be  a  pleasure  and  benefit.  It  is  a 
constant  aid  in  acquiring  information,  be- 
ing cultural  as  well  as  practical.  '  Its 
worth  cannot  accurately  be  estimated,  but 
is  in  some  way  determined  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  business, 
professional  and  social  world. 

It  is  almost  a  universal  fact  and  com- 
plaint that  writing  in  the  public  schoools 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Eminent 
educators  and  penmen  have  tried  to  solve 
this  question,  but  have  as  a  general  rule 
met  with  little,  if  any,  success.  Some 
think  it  is  in  the  fault  of  the  copy  books, 
others  the  teachers.  Some  thought  it 
was  the  slant,  hence  the  coming  of  verti- 
cal writing  which  utterly  failed  in  solving 
the  question. 

Writing  is  an  art  of  expression,  and 
to  be  truly  expressive  it  needs  to  be  as 
plain  in  form  and  easy  in  execution  as 
theory  and  practice  can  make  it.  The 
two  essentials,  form  and  movement, 
should  be  given  equal  attention,  not  al- 
lowing one  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  other. 
The  copy  books  and  vertical  writing,  at 
the  expense  of  movement,  have  fostered 
form,  and  as  a  general  result  slow, 
cramped  habits  of  writing  have  been  ac- 
quired, aiming  at  results  in  the  beginning 
instead  at  the  end,  thereby  overlooking 
and  neglecting  to  introduce  the  very  es- 
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sentiial  copies  commonly  known  as  drill 
exercises  for  developing  movement. 

Realizing  that  writing  is  a  small  and 
unnatural  art,  the  study  of  child  nature 
is  a  very  important  factor.  We  say  child 
because  it  is  in  childhood  when  people 
are  supposed  to  be  taught  how  to  write, 
or  it  might  be  more  fittingly  said  that 
writing  is  imposed  upon  them.  Eminent 
educators,  psychologists,  physiologists 
and  specialists  have  discovered  certain 
facts  concerning  childhood  and  growth, 
both  mental  and  physical.  They  have 
discovered  that  from  six  to  ten  years  of 
age  the  child  passes  through  a  vitally  im- 
portant growth  period  when  its  actions 
are  joyous  and  voluntary.  At  this  period 
the  larger  muscles. are  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  the  smaller  ones.  Small, 
tedious,  ta^ng  arts,  which  will  in  any 
way  tend  to  cultivate  cramped  and  un- 
natural movement  and  to  suppress 
breathing,  should  not  be  compelled  to  be 
performed  by  children  at  this  age.  Dur- 
ing and  extending  over  the  years  of  from 
about  ten  to  fourteen  is  the  period  of 
activity,  game,  running,  jumping,  etc. 
Skilled  arts  should  be  taught  at  this  time. 
Beginning  about  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
extending  up  to  middle  life  is  the  period 
of  higher  skill,  endurance,  and  profes- 
sional proficiency. 

By  nature  children  are  better  qualified 
to  write  with  the  arm  than  with  the  fin- 
gers. If  allowed  to  do  so  as  a  general 
rule  when  learning  to  write,  they  will 
invariably  of  their  own  accord  employ 
the  arm,  holding  it  free  from  the  desk, 
instead  of  using  the  fingers,  and  nat- 
urally as  a  general  result  make  the  let- 
ters many  times  larger  than  the  usual 
size  of  making  them.  It  is  only  when 
restricted  to  making  small  letters  that 
they  begin  using  the  finger  movement  of 
writing.     "Then,"  says  an  eminent  pen- 


man, "the  logical,  educational  and  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  question  of  teaching 
writing  is  to  begin  by  complying  with, 
rather  than  opposing  nature's  laws,  which 
can  be  done  only  by  teaching  the  art  in 
such  a  large  and  unstrained  manner 
whereby  the  child  may  employ  the  arm 
instead  of  the  fingers  in  the  execution  of 
the  letters,  thereby  avoiding  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  injurious  habits  of  excessive 
finger  action  and  gripping." 

Form  and  movement  methods  should 
be  combined,  not  allowing  one  to  be  sac- 
rificed for  the  other.  Copy  books  and 
form  methods  have  failed  because  the 
technic  of  execution  was  overlooked ;  spe- 
cial stress  having  been  spent  upon  the 
exactness  of  form,  hence  slow,  cramped, 
tiresome  finger  movement  being  a  result 
in  trying  to  imitate  these  copies.  On 
the  other  hand,  form  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed for  movement,  as  the  tendency 
will  be  to  cultivate  a  careless  and  scrawly 
handwriting,  but  to  strive  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  acquiring  a  neat, 
graceful,  fairly  rapid  and  legible  hand- 
writing. Its  possessor  will  find  it  to  be 
an  ever  useful  and  pleasant  companion 
through  life. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  further 
discussion  here  on  this  subject,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  great  ac- 
tivity, discoveries,  inventions,  and  learn- 
ing. Our  educational  institutions  are 
making  the  greatest  strides  in  develop- 
ment than  that  of  any  previous  period 
known  in  history.  These  are  require- 
ments essential  for  meeting  the  demands 
of  our  political,  commercial  and  social 
conditions.  Incessant  labors  are  being^ 
exercised  by  the  ablest  educators  of  the 
day  endeavoring  to  discover  and  establish 
methods  of  instructions  in  our  public 
school  systems  which  will  give  our  boys 
and  girls  an  education  and  training  ap- 
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plicable  to  present  day  conditions  of  life. 
One  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  our  school  curriculum,  and  without 
doubt  the  most  sadly  neglected  of  all,  is 
that  of  penmanship.  As  previously  stated 
many  solutions  for  the  presentation  of 
this  subject  have  been  offered,  but  thus 


far  have  proven  far  below  desired  re- 
sults. Some  think  the  fault  is  due  to  the 
copy  books,  while  others  think  it  is  oo 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  summarily 
speaking  we  do  not  believe  it  rests  en- 
tirely on  either. 


CULTURE. 


H.  H.  Breininger,  Bluffton,  Ind. 


CULTURE  is  an  attempt  to  ele- 
vate man  to  a  high  and  refined 
stage.  It  declares  the  purpose 
of  life  is  that  we  should  come  into 
^full  realization  of  our  powers,  and 
this  is  to  be  achieved  not  by  limitation, 
but  by  expansion,  by  obeying  our  nature 
fearlessly.  It  carries  with  it  the  sacred 
duty  to  develop  all  the  faculties,  to  train 
the  mind  to  attempt  to  reach  a  complete 
and  well-balanced  state  of  existence,  to 
become  all  that  it  is  possible  for  each 
individual  to  attain.  It  is  the  duty  of 
man  not  only  to  enrich  his  nature  through 
all  the  experience,  and  from  all  the 
sources  possible,  but  use  these  as  oppor- 
tunities to  unfold  himself  without  doubt. 

Real  culture,  in  its  best  sense,  means 
the  love  of  poetry  and  art,  and  all  works 
of  imagination,  demanding  a  cultured 
mind  to  appreciate  the  shades  of  beauty 
in  these  subjects,  seeking  to  ripen,  and 
sweeten,  and  enlarge  our  appreciation  of 
the  best  things  in  the  world,  and  in  hu- 
man life.  In  its  worse  sense,  it  has  an 
unfortunate  suggestion  of  affectation  and 
pose,  implying  a  superfine  and  exagger- 
ated devotion  to  petty  details  on  the  sur* 
face  of  art  and  a  supercilious  contempt 
for  the  practical  affairs  of  the  world. 

Culture  is  no  broad  and  flowery  path 
on  which  a  man  can  gaily  walk,  but  a 


narrow  one  through  a  straight  gate. 
What  made  Goethe  the  representative 
man  of  culture  was  that  he  resolutely 
set  aside  all  extraneous  interests,  and 
calmly  gave  himself  to  his  engrossing 
idea.  He  was  said  to  be  a  man  who  dis- 
covered in  youth  that  life  ought  not  to  be 
a  succession  of  happenings,  a  matter  of 
outward  fortunes,  but  a  cumulative  in- 
ward growth  and  a  cumulative  power  of 
productivity. 

In  the  personal  life  of  men  culture 
dares  to  criticize  success.  It  shows  its 
disciples  that  there  are  larger  things  in 
the  world  than  getting  on,  and  more 
worthy  things  to  worship  than  the  great 
goddess  of  prosperity.  Its  eyes  are  open 
to  the  defects  of  the  quality  which  the 
world  acclaims  and  loads  with  honor  and 
wealth. 

When  one  considers  the  influence  in 
the  formation  of  taste,  in  widening  of 
ideas,  in  creation  of  elasticity  of  outlook, 
which  so  few  books  may  exert,  one  may 
well  take  heart  of  grace  and  go  forward. 
The  young  American  hears  too  often  only 
a  cheap  wit,  no  true  kin  to  fun.  Let  him 
start  early  with  the  Rose  and  the  Ring 
and  the  old  world's  caustic  wisdom  of 
Aesop,  and  by  sixteen  he  has  imbibed  an 
equally  cheap  contempt  for  enthusiasm. 
When  he  is  much  younger,  let  us  entice 
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his  ear  with  that  music  of  certain  heroic 
names,  and  deeds  which  once^  keenly  felt, 
will  cease  not  at  intervals  through  all  hi^ 
life  to  echo  at  once  as  a  remembrance 
and  a  challenge.  His  outlook  upon  the 
world  tending  to  be  provincial  and  in- 
clastic,  his  conversation  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  ideas.  It  will  cease  to  suffer  so 
if  he  comes  to  live  each  day  for  a  little 
space  in  unfamiliar  times  or  countries, 
to  follow  the  life  of  King  Richard  as 
eagerly  as  he  follows  his  own,  to  learn 
lessons  of  unity  beneath  diversity  taught 
by  all  .history  and  all  literature. 

Long  ago  the  rewards  that  came  to  the 
cultivator  of  books  were  painted  by  Syd- 
ney Smith  in  colors  none  too  glowing, 
for  his  words  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
"Well  and  happily  has  that  man  con- 
ducted his  understanding  who  has 
learned  to  derive  from  the  exercise  of 
its  regular  occupation,  rational  delight." 

In  countless  cases  the  aspirations  for 
this  discipline  and  for  the  fulness  of  in- 
dividual development  it  gives,  might  be 
substituted  wisely,  and  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  traditional  aim  of  ambi* 
tious  American  youth,  political  notoriety, 
or  the  acquisition  of  great  wealth.  Com- 
paratively few  boys  out  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration have  the  gifts  or  the  opportunity 
to  become  millionaires,  governors  or  sen- 
ators. Most  of  them  with  encouragement 
may  acquire  a  measurable  degree  of  perr 
sonal  cultivation. 

It  is  men  and  women  of  correct  taste, 
cheerful,  wise  companions,  of  whom 
every-day  life  in  America  stands  sorely 
in  need. 

It  is  in  the  increase  of  such  that  we 
may  look  for  the  remedy  for  some  of  the 
most  annoying  social  evils  with  which 
we  are  afflicted.  It  is  to  the  development 
of  such  that  no  small  part  of  the  energy 


of  teachers  in  public  schools  may  be  most 
profitably  directed. 

Through  renaissance  after  renaissance 
have  the  humanities  been  developed,  and 
the  most  important  problem  of  our  civ- 
ilization concerns  its  relation  to  their 
deeper  culture.  The  nurture  of  ideals  in 
all  our  life,  as  well  as  in  literature  and 
art,  is  indeed  our  most  lasting  concern. 
The  projection  of  our  interests  and  en- 
ergies into  the  society  of  the  future 
which  seems  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  our 
main  business,  is  a  mere  incident.  Men 
in  society  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  the 
cosmic  process.  As  among  other  animals 
multiplication  goes  on  without  cessation, 
and  involves  severe  competition  for  the 
means  of  support.  The  struggle  for  ex- 
istence tends  to  eliminate  those  less  fitted 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  existence.  The  strongest,  the 
most  self-assertive,  tend  to  tread  down 
the  weaker.  But  the  influence  jof  the 
cosmic  process  on  the  evolution  of  so- 
ciety is  the  greater,  the  more  rudimentary 
its  civilization.  Social  progress  means  a 
checking  of  the  cosmic  process  at  every 
step  and  the  substitution  for  it  another, 
which  may  be  called  the  ethical  progress. 

There  are  many  consolations  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  conducted  his  under- 
standing, who  has  learned  to  derive  from 
the  exercise  of  its  regular  occupation  ra- 
tional delight,  which  no  common  life  can 
ever  afford,  and  many  enjoyments  wjiicfa 
it  has  not  to  give.  It  is  worth  while  in 
the  days  of  our  youth  to  strive  hard  for 
this  great  discipline,  to  pass  sleepless 
nights  for  it,  to  give  up  to  it  laborous 
days,  to  spurn  for  it  present  pleasure,  to 
endure  for  it  afflicting  poverty,  to  wade 
for  it  through  darkness  and  sorrow  and 
contempt,  as  the  great  spirits  of  the  world 
have  done  in  all  ages  and  all  times. 
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A  NOVEL  KIND  OF  TEMPERANCE 
LECTURE. 


The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A  unique  feature  of  temperance  work 
in  Germany  is  an  exhibit  consisting  of 
statistical  tables,  charts,  diagrams,  mod- 
els, and  other  graphic  illustrations,  ar- 
ranged to  present  in  a  striking  and  ef- 
fective way,  evidence  of  the  injuries  to 
the  individual  and  the  nation  resulting 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This 
was  installed  in  1904  by  Dr.  Eggers,  of 
Bremen,  as  a  part  of  a  permanent  in- 
dustrial exhibit  at  Charlottenburg,  Ber- 
Hn. 

Last  year  this  special  exhibit  was  sent 
on  an  itinerary  through  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many, accompanied  by  a  lecturer  to  aid 
its  message  by  explanations.  In  Febru- 
ary, of  this  year,  it  arrived  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  in  March  at  Zurich,  and  it 
was  engaged  for  the  whole  summer  of 
1907  by  various  cities  in  Switzerland  and 
South  Germany. 

During  the  fourteen  days  it  was  at 
Basle,  this  novel  exhibit  was  visited  by 
7,000  persons,  4,700  adults  and  2,300 
students,  who  received  through  both  eye 
and  ear  impriessions  and  instruction  they 
might  not  otherwise  have  gained  concern- 
ing the  damage  done  by  the  alcohol  habit* 

One  of  the  German  publishing  houses 
is  preparing  material  for  a  yet  more  com- 
prehensive graphic  display  for  the  use  of 
lecturers.  One  of  its  features  will  be 
photographs  of  prominent  temperance 
workers,  including  several  Americans. 


BEER  AND  DELIRIUM. 

The  idea  that  beer  drinkers  escape  de- 
lirium tremens  has  an  explanation  that 
is  far  from  favorable  to  the  use  of  beer. 
This  is  that  they  die  of  other  maladies 
caused  by  beer  before  reaching  the  de- 
lirium stage  of  alcoholism. 

Dr.  Gudden,  in  a  German  medical  jour- 
nal, explains  that  the  typical  beer  drinker 
is  either  carried  away  by  heart  disease, 
tuberculosis,  kidney  disease  or  other  dis- 
eases in  which  beer  is  a  factor ;  or  else  he 
is  obliged  by  the  setting  in  of  these  dis- 
eases to  abandon  or  greatly  reduce  his 
beer  allowance. 

Dr.  Gudden  reports  two  cases  of  fren- 
zied hallucination  in  alcoholic  subjects, 
one  39,  one  42  years  of  age,  both  of  whom 
had  drunk  beer,  rarely  whisky,  for  a 
number  of  years.  Both  of  these  patients 
were  a  long  time  in  recovering,  which  the 
editor  thinks  is  characteristic  of  this  class 
of  patients,  because  it  takes  beer  longer 
than  it  does  whisky  to  bring  about  the 
same  mental  disturbance,  and  the  whole 
organism  becomes  mere  damaged  by  the 
enormous  amounts  of  fluid  pumped 
through  it  year  after  year. 


TEMPERANCE  TEACHERS  IN  EU- 
ROPE. 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Germany  and  Switzerland  each  has  socie- 
ties of  abstinent  school-masters,  who  hold 
frequent  meetings  and  have  their  special 
temperance  journal. 


WINE  AND  ALCOHOLISM. 
Hon.  Jules  Le  Jeune,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
The    drink   cure    institutions     furnish 
many  patients  who  ewe  their  drunkenness 
only  to  the  use  of  wine. 
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Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
= Department  = 


KEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


George  H.  Tapy,  Superintendent  Whitley  County  Schools,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


"Be  yc  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only." 

—James  1:22. 

CHAPTER  X  deals  with  realism 
and  symbolism.  In  other  words 
it  treats  of  the  relation  existing 
between  thought  and  expression.  Keith 
does  not  state  in  so  many  words 
but  he  assumes  that  the  older  edu- 
cation was  concerned  too  exclusively 
with  knowledge.  Education  should 
not  assume  that  with  the  existence  of 
knowledge  its  work  is  done.  The  power 
to  express  and  to  use  knowledge  is  the 
supreme  test  of  education.  There  is  no 
sounder  doctrine  than  this,  that  impres- 
sion without  expression  leaves  the  edu- 
cative process  incomplete. 

The  forms  of  motor  expression  are 
numberless.  There  are  the  movements 
of  the  hands  in  writing  and  drawing; 
the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
lips  in  speech  and  song ;  the  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  the  quick  breath,  and  the  toss 
of  the  head.  The  child  who  keeps  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  teacher,  the  boy  who 
wildly  gestures  with  his  hands,  the  cow- 
ard whose  fear  finds  expression  in  the 
movement  of  his  legs,  the  artist  who 
places  form  and  color  on  the  canvas,  the 
blacksmith  who  swings  his  sledge,  are  all 
expressing  mental  states  and  are  at  the 
same  time  forming  new  mental  states 
through  these  expressions. 

The  form  of  expression  most  common 
is   language.     Indeed  some   years   ago 


language  was  the  only  form  of  expression 
for  which  the  school  found  a  use.  Now 
it  has  been  supplemented  by  play,  art, 
industry,  and  manual  training;  yet  lan- 
guage is  still  the  universal  form  of  ex- 
pression. For  this  fact  there  are  good 
reasons.  First,  it  is  economical.  Lan- 
guage is  a  means  of  expression  that  most 
nearly  approaches  thought  in  its  quick- 
ness. Drawing  and  pantomime  are  slow 
when  compared  with  the  rapidity  of 
speech.  Second,  language  is  convenient. 
Oral  speech  requires  no  set  position,  it 
need  not  monopolize  the  use  of  legs  and 
arms,  it  requires  no  material,  and  it  is 
learned  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Third,  no  other  form  can  so  adequately 
express  relations  and  abstract  ideas. 
Think,  for  illustration,  of  such  a  state- 
ment as  *'Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given'*  and  conceive  of  a  method  of  ex- 
pressing it  without  the  use  of  words. 

Expression  by  the  hand  has  its  advan- 
tages, too.  It  gives  vigor,  insures  hon- 
esty, clarifies  facts  of  shape,  position,  and 
color,  and  enlarges  the  learner's  zeal  and 
interest.  Whatever  the  form  of  expres- 
sion it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  vital  point  is  not  in  the  expression  but 
in  the  mental  activity  produced  by  means 
of  the  expression.  Manual  training,  for 
example,  is  not  primarily  a  training  of 
the  hand,  but  a  training  of  the  head 
through  the  hand. 
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Chapter  XI  shows  that  methods  of  in- 
struction should  correspond  to  the  child's 
mental  development.  According  to  the 
author  there  are  two  stages  of  thinking: 
the  image  stage  and  the  concept  stage. 
These  blend  into  one  another  without  any 
definite  line  of  division.  The  image  stage 
may  be  subdivided  as  follows : — Wonder 
causes  us  to  seek  the  many  relations  of 
things ;  make-believe  and  fancy  are  valu- 
able for  their  social  reference  leading  us 
into  learning  by  doing ;  games  and  imita- 
tion are  valuable  because  of  the  stimula- 
tion they  afford  for  conscious  invention 
within  fixed  rules;  and  invention  culti- 
vates self-reliance  and  aids  in  our  taking 
the  initiative.  The  high  places  in  this 
chapter  are,  "self-government"  and  "tak- 
ing the  initiative."  The  two  following 
questions  may  suggest  something  in  the 
institute: — "Should  children  always  feel 
that  no  rule  or  law  is  binding;  upon  them 
unless  they  understand  it  fully  or  have 
had  something  to  do  with  its  making?" 
Is  there  danger  of  our  highly-intensified 
school  system  making  ingenious  teachers 
at  the  expense  of  the  pupil's  power  to 
take  the  initiative?" 

Chapter  XII  enlarges  upon  the  con- 
cept stage  of  thinking.  A  concept  is  a 
"representation  in  our  minds  answering 
to  a  general  name."  Good  concepts  are 
founded  on  concrete  examples,  are  based 
on  a  wide  range  of  these  examples,  and 
are  definite.  There  is  little  conception  in 
infancy,  but  with  the  development  of 
speech  the  power  to  classify  grows.  The 
school  should  teach  the  child  to  discrim- 
inate one  object  from  other  objects  some- 
what similar  to  it.  He  is  thus  led  to  de- 
tect similarities  and  to  abstract  these 
similarities,  this  abstraction  means  class- 
making  and  the  formation  of  concepts. 
Nature-study  trains  in  conception;  but 
object  lessons  which  stop  at  percepts  are 


worthless. 

Judging  is  a  higher  process  than  per- 
ception or  conception. 

Percepts  are  ideas  of  single  objects; 
concepts  are  ideas  of  classes  on  things; 
but  in  judging  we  take  single  ideas  or 
general  ideas  and  discover  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  them.  Incor- 
rect judgments  may  be  caused  by  lack  of 
clear  ideas,  lack  of  time  to  examine,  us- 
ing the  words  of  others  without  knowing 
what  they  mean,  personal  prejudice,  etc. 
A  common  mistake  is  to  put  judgment 
before  perception  and  conception.  Too 
often  the  child  is  told  the  judgment  by 
the  teacher  and  so  robbed  of  the  power 
of  forming  it  himself.  Some  time  ago 
the  teacher  did  practically  nothing  for 
the  child ;  now  he  does  nearly  everything. 
Is  there  not  a  golden  mean  between  these 
two  extremes? 

Higher  than  the  concept  and  higher 
than  the  judgment  is  the  personal  atti- 
tude that  the  child  takes  on  the  subjects 
he  studies.  This  the  author  calls  causal 
thinking,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
the  final  point  in  the  chapter,  logical 
thinking. 

Facts  to  reason  with  are  the  first  es- 
sentials to  logical  thinking.  We  can 
reason  better  today  than  men  could  a 
thousand  years  ago  because  we  have  the 
advantage  of  years  of  accumulated 
knowledge.  Practice  in  attending  to  the 
parts  of  facts  is  essential.  A  student 
must  learn  to  conquer  facts  by  dividing 
them.  Comparison  is  the  greatest  aid  in 
logical  thinking.  Thinking  things  to- 
gether, putting  them  in  groups,  looking 
for  similars  and  opposites,  is  fundamental 
to  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  world* 
It  is  the  student's  business  to  attend  pur- 
posely to  his  thinking;  to  reduce  his 
knowledge,  as  far  as  possible,  by  reason- 
ing about  it  as  fast  as  he  accumulates  it. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  ITS  GEOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS. 


Charles  F.  Patterson,  Superintendent  Tipton  Schools. 


The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  during 
the  Civil  War. 

The  teacher  should  have  before  her  a 
good  relief  map  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, a  map  showing  the  topography  of 
Vicksburg  and  the  country  in  its  vicinity ; 
pictures  showing  the  position  of  Vicks- 
burg on  a  plateau,  the  swamps  and 
bayous  north  and  west  of  it;  and  the 
ravines  and  gullies  cutting  the  groimd 
in  the  rear  of  the  city. 

The  class  should  have  in  mind  the  gen- 
eral content  of  the  movement  of  troops 
and  the  plans  of  the  armies  leading  up  to 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

The  general  plan.*  of  the  Union  armies 
should  be  discussed,  bringing  out  the  fact 
that  the  fighting  strength  of  the  armies 
must  be  centered  in  two  places.  The 
campaign  for  the  possession  of  Richmond 
must  be  fought  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  Appomatox;  that  for  the  control  of 
the  Mississippi  must  be  waged  along  that 
river  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  must  include  a  large  part  of  the 
land  lying  eastward  to  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

So  important  was  the  possession  of 
this  river  and  the  surrounding  country 
to  both  sides  that  it  must  be  held  by  the 
South  or  won  by  the  North  before  a  suf- 
ficient force  could  be  centered  in  Vir- 
ginia for  the  final  struggle.  Why  was  it 
of  such  importance  ? 

1.  The  soil,  climate  and  the  industrial 
system  of  the  south  made  it  pre-eminently 
an  agricultural  country.  This  made 
necessary  the  importation  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  shops  and  mills  necessary  in  times 
of  war  and  peace.  When  the  great  ex- 
panse cf  coast   line  was  blockaded  by 


northern  gunboats,  the  Mississippi  and 
its  western  branches  aflforded  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  these  articles. 

It  was  the  only  means  by  which  the 
raw  cotton  could  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try for  money  to  buy  these  necessities. 

2.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
Atlantic  coast  plain,  this  river  cuts  the 
south  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  CjOTCt- 
pare  this  with  the  campaign  along  the 
Hudson  in  1777.  The  object  of  the  plan 
was  the  same  in  both  cases — to  isolate 
the  two  groups — ^but  the  geographic  con- 
ditions of  the  country  determined  an  en- 
tirely different  system  of  movements  for 
the  attacking  army.  If  the  northern 
army  had  failed  as  Burgo)me  did,  the 
Confederates  would  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  independence  for  a  time  at 
least. 

A  study  of  the  relief  map  shows  how 
nature  has  made  a  number  of  paths  ready 
for  the  movement  of  an  army,  and  the 
history  of  this  campaign  shows  how  mil- 
itary strategists  made  use  of  these  lines. 
These  centers  or  lines  of  action,  located 
themselves  along  rivers.  There  was  no 
barrier  between  the  two  sections.  The 
rivers  ran  into  the  heart  of  the  Q>nfed- 
eracy.  Here  were  points  of  advantage 
for  both  sides.  The  north  was  afforded 
a  means  of  invading  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  the  south,  by  properly  fortifying 
these  approaches  and  by  making  an  ally 
of  the  country,  could  act  on  the  defensive 
and  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  aggressors  to  enter  their  territory. 

The  map  shows  three  good  approaches 
to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  river  it- 
self is  the  main  artery  and  the  invading 
army  might  use  it  as  a  highway  from  the 
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north  or  from  the  sea.  The  other  ap- 
proach was  from  the  Ohio  down  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  the  twin  riv- 
ers that  run  in  nearly  parallel  courses 
across  the  Kentucky  boundary  and 
through  Tennessee.  The  Union  army 
was  obliged  to  decide  by  which  way  the 
most  effective  invasion  could  be  made. 
The  Confederates  promptly  closed  the 
Tennessee  by  building  Fort  Henry.  The 
Cumberland  was  closed  by  Fort  Donel- 
son.  This  was  placed  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  Fort  Henry  and  was 
strongly  built  to  protect  Nashville.  Their 
line  of  defense  stretched  across  south- 
em  Kentucky  through  Bowling  Green,  a 
center  controlling  the  railroads  into 
Western  Tennessee,  to  Columbus  on  the 
Mississippi.  From  this  line  they  could 
push  toward  the  Ohio  and  overrun  the 
States  north  of  it,  but  they  decided  to 
hold  this  crescent-shaped  defense  line  and 
check  any  invasion  from  the  north.  The 
fact  that  the  south  was  not  "solid"  in 
these  border  States  influenced  this  de- 
ci^^ion.  Here  again  geography  plays  an 
important  part.  The  sandstone  regions 
of  Kentucky  and  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Tennessee  were  settled  by  a  wild, 
rough  class  of  people,  who  had  little 
sympathy  with  the  tobacco  planters  of  the 
fertile  valley  regions.  Since  these  people 
favored  the  Union,  it  would  be  unsafe 
for  the  south  to  attempt  anything  but  de- 
fensive warfare  in  this  section.  The 
north  had  no  alterative  but  to  break  the 
southern  line  if  an  entrance  was  to  be 
gained  at  this  point. 

Note  now  the  difficulties  of  making  an 
invasion  through  the  Mississippi.  This 
river  frequently  shifts  its  course.  The 
western  bank  below  Cairo  is  largely  low, 
marshy  land,  intersected  by  a  network  of 
bayous,  which  often  swell  into  lakes.  It 
was  left  practically  unfortified  because  it 


would  be  of  little  use  to  either  side. 

The  eastern  bank  is  a  low  plateau  of 
tough  clayey  rock.  This  is  cut  in  sev- 
eral places  by  rivers,  which  enter  the 
Mississippi  through  a  maze  of  swamps. 
The  outcurve  of  the  river  along  these 
bluffs  flows  with  it  a  strong  current, 
which  carries  away  all  sediment,  leaving 
a  deep  channel  at  the  foot  of  this  wall  of 
rock.  Large  boats  can  easily  dock  here, 
so  many  river  towns  have  sprung  up  on* 
this  bank.  These  towns  were  easily  for- 
tified, since  an  attacking  army  must  ap- 
proach them  from  the  rear,  while  their 
gunboats  bombarded  from  the  river  be- 
low, which  served  as  a  natural  moat. 
Columbus,  twelve  miles  below  Cairo,  was 
the  first  of  several  of  these  towns  that 
extend  down  the  eastern  bank  toward* 
New  Orleans.  An  attempt  to  open  the 
Mississippi  from  the  north  had  to  be- 
abandoned  for  the  present,  since  the  ad- 
vantage lay  entirely  with  the  .south. 

Although  New  Orleans  was  very 
strongly  fortified,  the  most  effective  in- 
vasion could  be  made  from  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico. 

From  1861  to  1863  the  Union  army 
made  use  of  all  these  paths  laid  out  by 
nature,  while  the  Confederates  were  able 
to  hold  the  country  for  these  two  years 
by  using  all  the  natural  defenses  afforded 
by  the  country. 

In  1861  Halleck's  plan  of  breaking 
through  the  center  of  the  Confederates* 
line  was  carried  out  successfully  by  Com- 
modore Foote  and  by  General  Grant. 
Fort  Henry  fell  easily  to  Foote,  Grant 
gained  Fort  Donelson  after  a  vigorous  at- 
tack, Bowling  Green  was  abandoned,  and 
the  line  of  defense  was  pushed  south- 
ward. This  opened  both  rivers  down  to 
Southern  Tennessee  and  so  exposed* 
Nashville  and  the  Cumberland  and  Co- 
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lumbus  on  the  Mississippi  that  their  fall 
was  inevitable. 

The  most  important  railroad  center  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Confederacy  was 
Corinth,  in  northern  Mississippi.  Here 
the  Confederate  line  took  its  stand,  but 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  town  when  the 
Union  army  moved  down  the  Tennessee 
and  routed  the  enemy  at  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing. Island  No.  10  and  Fort  Pillow  on 
the  Mississippi  were  bombarded  by  the 
Union  gunboats  and  surrendered,  thus 
practically  opening  the  river  from  the 
Ohio  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg. 

In  1862  Captain  Farragut,  aided  by 
Porter  and  his  mortarboats,  won  a  bril- 
liant victory  at  New  Orleans  and  later 
captured  Baton  Rouge,  opening  the  Mis- 
sissippi up  to  Port  Hudson.  This  was 
one  of  the  strongly  fortified  river  towns, 
so  situated  as  to  require  a  combined  land 
and  naval  attack  to  force  it  to  surrender. 
Vicksburg  was  the  remaining  stronghold 
and  because  of  its  strength  it  was  the 
key  to  the  situation. 

The  Red  River  enters  the  Mississippi 
between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson. 
While  these  towns  remained  in  Confed- 
erate hands,  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  an  easy  matter.  In  a  round- 
about way,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
England  could  be  reached  and  supplies 
were  brought  in  that  way.  The  coast 
blockade  would  be  ineffective  until  the 
trade  by  way  of  the'  Red  River  was 
stopped.  The  great  problem  was  to  get 
the  Union  forces  with  their  guns  and 
supplies  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  The 
fortifications  here  were  considered  im- 
pregnable. The  solving  of  the  problem 
was  entrusted  to  Grant,  who  then  com- 
manded the  army  in  Mississippi.  Sher- 
man was  his  able  assistant.  They  began 
their  work  in  January,  1863. 


In  order  to  solve  the  problem,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  physical 
conditions  around  Vicksburg.  These  of- 
fered unparalleled  advantages  for  de- 
fense, but  no  advantages  for  aggressors. 

The  town  stands  on  a  plateau,  rising 
to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  To 
the' north  the  Yazoo  river  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  several  mouths.  The 
bottom  land  here  is  very  marshy.  The 
Chickasaw  bluffs  overlook  the  Yazoo  and 
Were  rendered  formidable  by  strong  for- 
tifications. An  army  could  be  brought 
up  this  river  and  landed  back  of  Vicks- 
burg, but  no  heavy  gims  or  other  army 
supplies  could  be  brought  until  the  g^ns 
on  the  bluffs  were  silenced.  Sherman 
attempted  to  storm  the  heights,  but  failed 
early  in  the  year. 

The  next  scheme  was  to  land  the  army 
and  necessary  supplies  below  Vicksburg. 
Farragut  had  run  past  the  guns  of  Vicks- 
burg and  said  that  it  could  be  done  again. 
But  the  difficulty  lay  in  getting  the  sup- 
plies down  the  river.  It  was  useless  to 
land  the  army  without  efficient  supplies. 
Grant  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
eastern  bank  until  he  made  his  third  at- 
tempt. 

Nearly  opposite  Vicksburg  the  riv. 
doubles  on  itself  and  thus  forms  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land.  Grant  tried  unsucees^ 
fully  to  turn  the  river  across  the  piece  of 
land  and  thus  widen  the  channel  so  that 
his  transports  could  pass  down  beyond 
the  range  of  the  guns  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

After  this  failure  Grant  spent  two 
months  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  bayous  on  the  western 
shore  and  to  connect  them  by  canals  so 
that  he  might  escape  the  shells  of  Vicks- 
burg. The  constant  overflowing  of  these 
streams  and  the  marshy  land  thwarted 
him.    Nature  seemed  to  favor  the  Con- 
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federacy  in  every  way  and  to  foil  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Union  to  subdue  the  ob- 
stacles that  she  presented. 

The  third  scheme  was  so  daring  that 
none  thought  he  would  succeed.  His 
plan  was  to  send  his  transports  down  the 
Mississippi  at  night  under  the  guns  of 
Vicksburg  and  take  chances  on  enough 
of  them  coming  through  in  safety  to  win 
the  campaign.  The  boats  were  cleverly 
packed  to  conceal  the  smokestacks  and  all 
evidences  of  fire,  but  the  first  transports 
were  seen  by  the  sentinels  of  Vicksburg, 
the  alarm  was  given  and  the  bombard- 
ment began.  The  river  was  ablaze  with 
the  light  of  rockets  and  the  burning 
homes  of  the  people.  They  sacrificed  their 
houses  to  hdp  in  the  destruction  of  these 
transports.  They  proceeded  steadily  on 
their  way  and  reached  Bruinsburg,  just 
below  Vicksburg,  with  but  slight  loss. 

The  next  difficulty  was  to  prevent 
Johnston  with  the  Western  Confederate 
army  from  joining  Pemberton,  who  com- 
manded the  army  around  Vicksburg. 
Grant's  promptness,  daring  and  good 
judgment  enabled  him  to  do  this  in  a 
little  less  than  three  weeks  frpm  the  time 
that  he  landed  at  Bruinsburg.  During 
<^his  period  the  army  fought  five  battles 
and  had  many  skirmishes.  At  the  end 
:f  the  period  Pemberton,  with  his  army, 
was  lurced  into  Vidcsburg  and  the  siege 
b^^an. 


Even  during  the  siege,  which  lasted 
from  May  22  till  July  4,  the  nature  of 
the  country  aided  the  Confederates.  The 
Union  siege  line  could  not  come  within 
some  miles  of  the  city.  The  plateau  back 
of  the  city  had  been  cut  up  into  a  great 
number  of  ravines,  or  gullies,  that  had 
been  washed  out  by  the  rain.  These  were 
filled  with  cane  and  brushwood.  Alter- 
nating with  these  ravines  were  high 
spurs  covered  with  a  growth  of  trees.  To 
fortify  and  hold  these  spurs  was  an 
easy    matter    for    the    beseiged    army. 

While  they  were  held  the  Union  siege 
line  was  kept  from  approaching  tfee  city. 

The  clay  rock  on  which  the  city  stood 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  burfow  into 
•the  ground  and  escape  the  shells  of  the 
enemy.  They  could  also  tunnel  tor  great 
distances  and  mine  the  tunnels  thus 
opened. 

The  Union  forces  exploded  one  mine 
in  order  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
city,  but  failed  to  accomplish  much.  After 
this  the  walls  were  mined  in  several 
places  and  an  attack  was  planned  for  July 
6,  1863.  On  July  3  the  truce  flags  were 
seen  flying  from  the  walls  of  Vicksburg 
and  the  following  day  the  Union  forces 
occupied  the  city.  Port  Hudson,  now 
useless,  surrendered  in  a  few  days  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  was  held  by  the  Union. 
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Editorial  Department 


ROBERT     J.     ALCY.     Ph.     D.,     EDITOR 


Feb.  25,  26,  27,  1908. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Meeting   of  Department   of   Superin-^ 
tendence. 


This  will  be  a  great  meeting,  and  will 
furnish  a  great  opportunity  to  see  the 
National  Capital. 


Indiana  should  have  a  delegation  of 
at  least  one  hundred  to  this  meeting. 


Columbia  University  has  thrown 
"thru,"  "tho"  and  "thoro"  on  the  scrap- 
pile  where  they  ought  to  have  been  long 
ago. 


In  commenting  upon  the  omission  of 
"In  God  We  Trust"  from  the  new 
coins,  Bro.  Winship  says:  "It  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  time  to  rest  awhile  be- 
fore calling  attention  to  anything  or  any- 
body that  might  possibly  be  reformed  or 
deformed.  Give  us  a  rest  until  a  little 
confidence  is  restored.  Leave  us  our 
trust  in  God  until  we  can  trust  men 
again." 


The  teacher  who  tries  to  make  his 
pupils  good  has  a  hard  task.  The  one 
who  is  himself  good  and  tries  to  make 
his  pupils  happy  has  an  easier  task.  The 
pupils  of  the  latter  teacher  will  be  good, 
for  happiness  is  the  surest  open  road  to 
goodness. 


When  some  one  taunts  you  by  calling 
attention  to  the  very  impractical  charac- 
ter of  school  teachers,  it  might  help  if 
you  would  remind  him  that  such  very 
impractical  men  as  McKinley,  Garfield, 
Beveridge,  Fairbanks*  and  Hanly  were 
school  teachers. 


"When  you  can  say  to  yourself  as  you 
lay  your  head  on  your  pillow  at  night,  *I 
have  not  sat  in  judgment  on  another 
man's  work;  I  have  given  pain  to  no 
one ;  I  have  not  used  the  edge  of  my  wit 
to  deal  a  stab  to  some  harmless  soul;  I 
have  sacrificed  no  one's  success  to  a  jest ; 
I  have  not  even  troubled  the  happiness 
of  imbecilit\  ;  I  have  not  added  to  the 
burdens  of  genius;  I  have  scorned  the 
easy  triumphs  of  epigram;  in  short,  I 
have  not  acted  against  my  convictions/ 
is  not  this  a  viaticum  that  gives  one 
daily  strength !" — Balzac. 


Telling  is  not  teaching.  The  test  of 
teaching  is  found  in  what  the  child  can 
do  and  in  his  ability  to  think.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  think- 
ing workers. 


If  you  have  a  good  janitor,  cherish, 
love  and  encourage  him.  If  you  have  a 
poor  one  take  the  time  and  patience  to 
train  him  into  efficiency.  A  good  janitor 
can  do  as  much  as  any  teadier  to  make 
the  school  a  success.  It  would  not  be  a 
bad  idea  to  have  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  janitors. 
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All  petty  regulations  by  school  of- 
ficials not  only  show  a  lack  of  faith  in 
the  sense  of  the  teacher  but  also  inter- 
fere with  his  freedom.  The  teacher  must 
have  good  sense  and  freedom  to  use  it  in 
his  own  way. 


As  a  result  of  the  new  laws  many 
teachers  will  go  to  school  expecting  to 
be  taught  the  art  of  teaching.  The  best 
school  can  furnish  no  more  than  the  op- 
portimity.  The  art  of  teaching  may  be 
learned,  but  precious  little  of  it  will  ever 
be  taught  to  any  one. 


The  schools  should  teach  patriotism 
every  day.  For  this  neither  a  flag  nor  a 
flag  drill  is  absolutely  essential.  The  kind 
of  patriotism  needed  most  is  the  sort  that 
promotes  common  honesty.  The  farmer 
boy  that  is  taught  so  that  he  will  always 
sell  an  honest  bushel  of  wheat  and  never 
lie  about  the  age  of  his  butter  and  eggs, 
and  the  city  boy  that  has  learned  his  les- 
son so  that  he  will  never  give  short 
change  nor  short  weight  have  the  kind 
of  patriotism  upon  which  the  country 
must  finally  rely. 


It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
nothing  in  your  contract  calls  for  scold- 
ing, nagging  or  a  display  of  temper.  The 
power  to  lead  is  not  shown  in  any  of 
these  things.  Lack  of  self  control  means 
weakness.  The  outward  signs  of  the  lack 
of  self  control  are  the  qualities  men- 
tioned above.  "He  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 


The  teacher  owes  the  major  part  of 
his  strength  to  his.  school.  He  must, 
however,  if  he  would  do  his  school 
work  well,  have  other  interests.  He 
needs  and  must  have  contact  with  the  life 
about  him.    Society,  church  and  business 


all  claim  a  part  of  his  energy.  He  should 
never  allow  them  to  claim  enough  time 
to  weaken  his  school  work.  The  com- 
munity sometimes  asks  more  time  for 
these  outside  matters  than  they  should 
have.  When  this  occurs,  the  teacher 
must  have  courage  to  refuse. 


There  is  much  discussion  in  the  pub- 
lic press  about  the  use  of  the  Bible  and 
the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools. 
Of  course  all  partisan  teaching  should  be 
prohibited.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
understand  how  the  Bible  can  be  con- 
sidered partisan.  Its  beautiful  stories 
and  exalted  teachings  should  be  familiar 
to  all.  They  can  hurt  no  one,  but  on  the 
contrary  will  benefit  every  one.  The 
teacher  should  be  a  strong  religious 
man  and  by  the  force  of  his  life  teach 
more  religion  than  he  could  possibly  do 
by  direct  tuition. 


Superintendent  Chancellor  in  a  recent 
report  makes  this  criticism:  "Super- 
vision of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  ex- 
cessive in  quantity,  wrongly  located,  and 
deficient  in  quality.  This  means  that 
there  are  too  many  supervisors,  that 
they  supervise  on  points  which  do  not  re- 
quire supervision,  and  omit  supervision 
where  it  is  required,  and  the  quality  of 
their  supervision  is  not  such  as  is  de- 
served by  the  teaching  corps  of  the  Dis- 
trict." All  of  which  shows  that  super- 
vision and  direction  miy  become  top- 
heavy.  Saving  grace  remains  in  the 
teacher.    Long  live  the  teacher! 


A  strong  article  in  the  November  Ed- 
ucational Review  on  Physical  Training 
and  Athletics  makes  the  following  plea 
for  better  control  of  all  matters  relating 
to  school  athletics:  "It  has  not  infre- 
quently happened  that  the  virtues  incul- 
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cated  in  the  home  and  in  the  society  of 
gentlemen  have  been  lost  in  the  stables 
and  in  the  companionship  of  jockeys,  and 
it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  high 
standards  raised  aloft  by  the  scholar  in 
the  class  room  may  be  lowered  or  re- 
moved by  the  professionalism  of  the  ball 
field.  See  to  it  then  that  the  conduct  of 
college  (school)  sport  is  put  in  proper 
hands!  See  to  it  that  the  instructors  in 
physical  training  and  athletics  receive  an 
honored  place  in  college  life!  See  to  it 
that  our  boys  are  taught  to  fight  fair  and 
scorn  deceit  and  play  the  game  for  all  it 
is  worth,  and  there  will  issue  from  our 
academic  halls  a  set  of  men  who  will  be 
all  the  better  citizens  for  having  played 
ball,  and  all  the  healthier  in  body,  mind 
and  conscience  for  having  taken  part  in 
athletics." 


A  SPELLING  TEST. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  of 
Baltimore,  had  all  the  eighth  grade  pu- 
pils in  that  city  tested  on  twenty  words 
of  frequent  and  common  use.  1187  pu- 
pils tried  the  test.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

93  missed  0  words. 

153  missed  1  word. 

189  missed  2  words. 

199  missed  3  words. 

156  missed  4  words. 

125  missed  5  words. 
93  missed  6  words. 

179  missed  more  than  6  words. 

The  words  were  pronounced  in  the 
usual  way  and  each  word  used  in  a  brief 
illustrative  sentence.  The  word  was  then 
written  by  the  pupils. 

Here  is  the  list  of  words : 
chief  sentence 

decision  separate 

disappear  shepherd 

exaggerate  surprise 


grammar 

villain 

independent 

lose 

possess 

dying 

promised 

different 

privilege 

describe 

receive 

disappoint 

Try  the  list  on 

your  pupils  and  repori- 

results. 

A  GOOD  PROBLEM. 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  a 
country  exchange :  A  farmer's  wife  took 
her  poultry  to  market  in  two  lots,  placing 
30  of  the  finest  chickens  in  one  crate  and 
the  30  poorest  in  another.  The  butcher 
offered  her  $1  a  pair  for  the  first,  lot  and 
$1  for  each  three  in  the  second  lot  Fig- 
uring that  she  would  receive  $25  for  her 
chickens  the  woman  accepted  the  offer. 
But  the  butcher  paid  her  only  $24,  and 
when  she  said  that  the  price  offered  wa? 
$25  he  explained  the  matter  thus:  "At 
$1  for  each  pair  of  chickens  in  one  crate 
and  $1  for  each  three  in  the  other  she 
should  receive  $2  for  5  chickens,  and  as 
there  were  twelve  bunches  of  five  chick- 
ens each  in  the  entire  lot  of  60,  the  price 
paid,  $24,  was  correct.  Although  the 
woman  felt  that  the  butcher  had  some- 
how gained  a  dollar  on  the  deal  she  took 
the  money  and  went  home. 

Think  this  out  carefully  and  then  try 
it  on  your  advanced  pupils.  Qear  think- 
ing on  this  problem  will  make  similar 
problems  easy.  Proceeding  by  averages 
is  dangerous  unless  the  conditions  make 
the  average  trustworthy. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching 
arithmetic  in  the  country  school  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  time  for  class  work  and 
direction.  The  usual  period  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  is  too  short  for  the  teach- 
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ing  of  new  matter  and  the  drill  necessary 
to  fix  it  in  the  mind.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dent's growth  in  arithmetic  is  the  re- 
sult of  thought  and  practice  in  applying 
principles.  In  this  work  the  teacher's 
watchful  care  and  direction  are  necessary 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained. 
For  this  more  time  is  needed.  The  time 
must  be  gotten  without  infringfing  upon 
the  rights  of  other  subjects.  Arithmetic 
is  valuable,  but  not  more  so  than  several 
other  subjects  of  the  common  school  cur- 
riculum. 

A  rural  teacher  in  the  west  central 
part  of  the  state  has  solved  the  problem 
as  follows :  The  hour  and  a  quarter  from 
recess  to  noon  is  devoted  to  arithmetic. 
Instead  of  having  four  or  five  class  reci- 
tations all  the  pupils  studying  arithmetic 
are  kept  busy  for  the  whole  time.  A 
series  of  rapid  assignments  will  start  all 
to  work.  A  few  minutes  are  then  used 
in  teaching  new  matter  to  the  eighth 
grade  and  questioning  them  upon  prin- 
ciples and  developments.  They  are  then 
put  to  work  applying  the  principles  to  the 
solution  of  problems.  A  similar  plan  is 
pursued  with  each  of  the  other  grades. 
Soon  all  are  busy.  The  teacher  passes 
among  them  making  a  criticism  here,  of- 
fering a  suggestion  there,  stopping  long 
enough  with  another  to  give  direct  in- 
struction and  keeping  all  working  at 
white  heat.  One  or  two  classes  work 
at  the  blackboard,  the  others  at  their 
seats.  The  bright  pupil  is  frequently 
asked  to  help  his  duller  brother.  The 
whole  school  is  turned  into  a  busy  work- 
shop. It  is  noisy,  of  course,  but  it  is 
the  noise  of  industry.  This  plan  retains 
the  class  organization  and  class  assign- 
ments, but  has  also  all  the  virtue  of  indi- 
vidual teaching.  It  gets  everybody  to 
work   and   makes  the    arithmetic    hour 


yield  its  true  value.    The  plan  is  worthy 
of  wide  adoption. 


INTER-COUNTY  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  sentiment  that  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing County  Association  had  about  served 
its  purpose.  A  number  of  counties  have 
entirely  abandoned  these  meetings. 
Down  in  the  Pocket  of  the  state  ten 
counties  united  this  year  in  a  great  Inter-- 
County  Association.  The  counties  par- 
ticipating were  Gibson,  Posey,  Vander- 
burg,  Warrick,  Spencer,  Perry,  Pike, 
Dubois,  Knox  and  Martin.  It  is  expected 
that  fifteen  counties  will  join  in  next 
year's  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  much  like  a  great 
state  association.  At  the  general  ses- 
sions lectures  were  given  by  President 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. These  men  both  have  a  deserved 
national  fame.  Both  are  eloquent  men 
with  messages  of  great  worth.  It  was 
certainly  a  rare  privilege  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Pocket  enjoyed  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  know  these  men. 

That  the  association  might  be  of  spe- 
cial worth  to  all,  five  sections  were  or- 
ganized and  each  held  an  enthusiastic 
meeting.  That  the  sections  are  aimed 
toward  real  results  is  shown  by  their 
names :  Trustees  and  Superintendents, 
High  School,  Grammar  School,  Inter- 
niediate  and  Primary. 

No  doubt  the  example  of  the  Pocket 
will  be  followed  by  other  parts  of  the 
state.  A  two  days*  session  of  the  teach- 
ers of  ten  counties  offers  great  opportun- 
ities. It  is  large  enough  to  promote  en- 
thusiasm and  small  enough  to  insure 
value  to  every  one  in  attendance.  Super- 
intendent Cooley  of  Evansville,  who  was 
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president  of  this  initial  meeting  is  en- 
thusiastic over  the  success.  He  believes 
that  this  organization  means  a  great  for- 
ward step  educationally. 

The  officers  for  the  next  year's  meet- 
ing are  Superintendent  Harold  Barnes  of 
Princeton,  president ;  Superintendent 
Charles  E.  Clark  of  Booneville,  vice- 
president;  Superintendent  E.  G.  Bau- 
man  of  Mt.  Vernon,  secretary-treasurer; 
County  Superintendent  F.  C.  Ragland  of 
Evansville,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
committee. 


PUPIL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The  world  has  been  slow  to  learn  that 
childhood  has  rights.  The  adult  secure 
in  his  rights  and  attainments,  has  fre- 
quently forgotten  the  long  road  of  strug- 
gle that  he  passed  over  in  childhood. 
Since  the  days  of  Rousseau,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  thoughtful  people  have 
taught  that  the  child  is  entitled  to  a 
happy  and  normal  growth. 

That  the  school  exists  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  three  R's  is  no  long- 
er believed.  We  now  hold  the  school  re- 
suponsible  for  the  making  of  citizens.  We 
expect  the  school  to  be  the  state's  besn 
servant,  contributing  more  than  any 
other  institution  to  the  State's  perpetuity. 
This  view  of  the  school  places  an  im- 
portance upon  the  institutional  work  of 
the  school  not  thought  of  under  the  old 
regime.  Discipline  and  management 
now  assume  the  place  of  first  importance 
in  the  economy  of  the  school. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  discipline 
is  to  bring  the  individual  into  happy  and 
harmonious  relations  with  constituted 
authority.  These  relations  can  not  be  es- 
tablished until  the  individual  realizes  his 
community  relations  and  feels  the  justice 


of  the  regulations  to  which  he  must  sub- 
mit. Mere  blind  obedience  to  the  teacheu 
does  not  always,  nor  even  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  develop  the  power  of  self-con- 
trol and  self  direction  that  the  state  ex- 
pects to  find  in  her  citizens. 

One  learns  government  as  he  learns 
every  thing  else,  by  practice  and  partici- 
pation. The  great  value  of  school  games 
is  in  the  splendid  exercise  furnished  by 
them  in  management  and  self  controL 
No  boy  can  long  be  a  member  of  a  team 
and  not  see  the  justice  of  strict  regula- 
tions. He  submits  to  these  regulations 
gladly  because  he  understands  them  and 
appreciates  their  justice.  A  literary  or 
debating  society  accomplishes  the  same 
end  because  its  regulations  are  imder- 
stood  and  its  penalties  enforced  by  elec- 
tive officers. 

In  school  affairs  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  get  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  boys  and  gfirls.  The  pupil 
that  looks  upon  the  school  in  the  same 
way  that  he  looks  upon  his  ball-team,  or 
his  literary  society  will  not  give  trouble. 
He  is  certainly  on  the  right  road  to  good 
citizenship. 

Within  the  last  decade  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  school  cities, 
A  school  city  is  a  school  in  which  most  if 
not  all  of  the  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  best  il- 
lustrations of  a  successful  school  city, 
is  School  125,  New  York  City.  This 
school  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
children  of  foreign  parents.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  has  been  wonder- 
ful, indeed.  Those  interested  in  this 
matter  will  find  Cronson's  Pupil  Self- 
Government,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  a  book  of  great  value.  The 
author  is  responsible  for  the  very  suc- 
cessful venture  in  School  125. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  THE 
MEDIUMS. 

The  Open  Court  Company  of  Chicago 
has  done  many  good  things,  but  none 
better  than  the  publication  of  David  P. 
Abbott's  book,  "Behind  the  Scenes  wUh 
the  Mediums." 

There  may  be  genuine  phenomena  that 
are  due  to  forces  of  a  psychic  character. 
There  may  be  those  to  whom  the  ordi- 
nary unknown  is  an  open  book.  There 
may  be  a  faVored  few  who  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  spirit  world.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  many  people  honestly 
and  earnestly  believe  all  these  things 
Mr.  Abbott's  book  will  make  this  class 
of    people    more    careful    investigators. 

The  author  has  made  a  long  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  various  forms  of  spirit 
communication  such  as  rapping,  slate- 
writing,  readings  and  materialization.  He 
has  mastered  these  and  many  others  so 
well  that  he  is  an  expert  in  their  per- 
formance. He  has  studied  and  ex- 
plained the  most  mystifying  perform- 
ances known.  The  book  gives  in  detail 
the  results  of  his  long  years  of  patient 
investigation. 


Many  forms  of  spirit  slate  writing  and 
billet  tests  are  explained.  Like  all  mar- 
velous things  they  are  very  simple  when 
understood.  The  author  says,  "If  any 
one  reports  a  slate  writing,  where  he  took 
his  own  slates,  did  not  let  them  go  out  of 
his  hands,  and  allowed  no  one  to  touch 
them  in  any  manner,  he  is  surely  mistak- 
en if  truthful.  There  has  been  some- 
thing which  occurred,  and  which  he  does 
not  relate,  for  the  simple  fact  that  it  es- 
caped his  attention  at  the  time — some- 
thing that  to  him  seemed  a  mere  inci- 
dent, a  little  thing,  an  accident,  or  that 
he  did  not  preceive  at  all;  but  that  was 
really  the  vital  point,  as  it  concealed  the 
trick."  As  one  reads  the  book  he  is  con- 
vinced that  this  statement  by  the  author 
is  surely  true. 

The  book  is  as  interesting  as  the  best 
selling  novel.  Many  parts  of  it  one  will 
read  again  and  again.  It  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  reader  feel  that  he  will 
be  cautiojis  in  accepting  any  thing  that 
has  a  trace  of  the  occult  about  it.  Any 
one  desiring  to  prepare  himself  as  a  par- 
lor entertainer  will  find  a  great  fund  of 
material  in  this  book.  It  certainly  de- 
serves a  reading  by  all  intelligent  people. 
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MANUAL  WORK  IN  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS. 


THE  writer  recently  had  a  most 
pleasant  visit  with  the  Super- 
visor of  the  Manual  work  in  the 
city  schools  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Crane,  a 
man  of  wealth,  has  given  twenty  thous- 
and dollars  ($20,000)  to  establish  the 
Manual  work  in  the  schools  there.  The 
school  authorities  hope  that  with  this 
generous  gift  that  they  may  be  able  to 
realize  the  donor's  wish  to  extend  inspir- 
iition  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Manual 
arts. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Superin- 
tendent Cooley's  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education : 

From  Ida  M.  Pahlman,  principal  of  the 
•  J.  N.  Thorp  School: 

The  Special  Crane  Manual  Training 
work  was  begun  in  this  school  in  Janu- 
ary, 1906.  This  work  has  been  given 
r^ularly  to  all  pupils  from  the  first 
gjade  through  the  sixth.  Nearly  800 
pupils  have  received  instruction.  There 
have  been  thirty-four  classes  per  week, 
lesson  periods  varying  from  one-half 
hour  to  one  and  one-half  hours.  The 
The  general  outline  of  the  work  accom- 
plished last  year  by  grades  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

GRADE  I. 

190  pupils.  1  hr.  per  week. 

Weaving:     Napkin     rings,     picture 

frames,  pocket  books  and  hand  satchels 

(raffia).    Simple    designing   on    canvas. 

Teapot  and   table  mats.  Doll's   clothes. 


Materials  used :  Open  mesh  canvas ;  Ger- 
mantown  yarn,  raffia.  Cardboard  con- 
struction :  Portfolios  for  daily  schcx>l 
work.  Nature  book  for  specimens  and 
paintings. 

GRADE  II. 

124  pupils.   Time  1  hr.  per  week. 

Weaving:  Small  rugs — more  difficult 
work  than  in  first  grade.  Designing  for 
rug  making.  Canvas  samples  for  prac- 
tice in  learning  stitches.  Cardboard  con- 
struction :  Drawings  and  pattern  mak- 
ing, an</  comparison  of  American  and 
Eskimo  sleds.  Pilgrim  hats.  Materials 
used :  Todd  loom,  carpet  warp  and  yam, 
canvas  and  cardboard.  Plan:  Materials 
discussed,  designed,  developed,  then  car- 
ried outi 

grade  III. 
143  pupils,  two  hours.    Whole  room  oae 

hour  per  week.    Rugs — advanced  kind. 

Designing  and  weaving. 

Darning:  Stockings  and  mittens. 
Crocheting:  Wash  cloths  (for  learning 
stitches  and  use).  Bed-room  slippers. 
Materials :  Germantown  and  other  yam ; 
chenille  and  warp.  Boys — one  hour  per 
week,  while  girls  were  sewing  with  one 
of  our  grade  teachers.  Cardboard  con- 
struction: Design  made  and  pattern 
drawing  developed  for  seed  boxes,  cases. 
Cardboard  looms  for  first  grade  pupils« 
Simple  notebooks. 

grade  IV. 
87  pupils ;  two  hours.   Entire   room,    1 
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hour  per  week  each.  Gingham  chair 

head  rests.  Raffia  baskets. 

Crocheting:  Wash  cloths  and  bed 
room  slippers  (by  request).  Boys  alone,  1 
hour  per  week  per  room.  Cardboard  con- 
struction :  Handkerchief  boxes,  necktie 
boxes,  pencil  boxes,  bill  holders,  broom 
holders.  Girls  sewing  with  grade 
teacher. 

GRADE  V. 

97  pupils ;  154  hrs.  per  week.  Boys  only, 
as  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing 
by  our  grade  teachers.  Raffia  baskets 
on  rope  foundation. 
Cardboard      construction  :      Fancy 
boxes,  covers  for  kodak  picture  books, 
portfolios    and    note-books    for    written 
school  work.     Compasses  used  and  con- 
siderable    construction     drawing     done, 
such  as  inscribed  hexagons,  etc.,  etc. 

GRADE  VI. 

94  pupils;  two  hours. 

Cardboard  construction:  Portfolios 
and  note-books  for  school  written  work. 
Bookbinding:  More  difficult  than  in 
lower  grades,  including  backs  and  cor- 
ners. Leather  work  :  Desk  blotting  pads 
with  tooled  leather  comers.  Bent  iron 
work:  Plant  and  bowl  stands.  Stencil 
work:  Applied  design.  Pupils  look 
through  Manual  Training  magazine; 
Arts  and  Crafts;  International  Studio, 
etc.,  for  units  of  design — made  and  ap- 
plied designs  on  pillow  covers  and  por- 
tiers.  Materials  used:  Iron,  leather, 
monk's  cloth,  bookbinding  materials. 

''We  desire  to  do  much  more  work  in 
wood  and  textile-work,  tooling  leather, 
and  some  metal  work  if  our  allowance 
permits." 

"The  Crane  Manual  Training  work  has 
been  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  our  pupils 
in  this  district,  and  we  wish  to  express 
our  deep  appreciation  of  Mr.  Crane's 
generosity,  and  all  arrangements   made 


in  your  office  by  which  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  have  this  special  work." 


FEEDING  THE  BIRDS. 

The  birds  will  be  glad  to  take  food 
from  their  friends  if  the  day  is  cold  and 
when  the  snow  is  deep.  They  will  feed 
themselves  as  long  as  they  are  able  to 
obtain  food.  There  is  real  suffering 
among  our  feathered  friends,  and  by 
giving  them  food  not  only  do  we  relieve 
them  but  we  have  them  for  our  friends 
and  companions. 

Especially  the  Chickadee-dee. 
When  piped  a  tiny  voice  close  by. 
Gay  and  polite,  a  cheerful  cry, 
Chic-chicadeedee !  Saucy  note 
Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat. 
As  if  it  said,  "Good  day,  good  sirl 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger! 
Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places, 
Where  January  brings  few  faces." 

— Emerson, 

He  comes  to  us  and  introduces  him- 
self so  plainly  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
consult  a  book  or  an  ornithologist.  If  he 
is  not  in  the  humor  to  say  chickadee,  he 
will,  in  a  sad  voice  pipe  two  notes  that 
sound  very  much  like  the  Phoebe  bird, 
which  are  "Phoe-be." 

The  Chickadee  is  a  wonderful  acrobat. 
He  should  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  the 
orchard  for  his  favorite  food  consists  of 
the-  eggs,'  larvae  and  pupae  of  the  in- 
sects. When  the  snow  is  deep,  clear  a 
space  and  cover  with  seed,  grain,  scraps 
of  meat  and  suet.  If  the  food  i§  simply 
thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  snow  it  will 
soon  bury  itself  and  become  inaccessible. 
The  bare  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  snow 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  passing 
birds.  If  generous  pieces  of  suet  are  tied 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees  the  birds  will 
come  to  them  for  food.  The  Woodpeck- 
ers are  especially  fond  of  the  suet. 
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ORAL  LANGUAGE. 

In  your  oral  language  lessons  have  you 
tried  a  guessing  game? 

The  subject  of  the  game  is  announced 
in  the  forenoon,  and  a  child  is  asked  to 
bring  an  article  bearing  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  article  is  securely  wrapped  and  its 
identity  discovered  by  the  class  during 
the  course  of  the  lessons  which  is  car- 
ried on  as  a  guessing  game. 

The  touch  of  mystery  arouses  inter- 
est and  cultivates  self-activity  in  |the 
child.  For  example,  limit  the  mystery  to 
some  object  used  in  dressing,  as  soap, 
tooth  brush  or  comb.  The  package  is 
laid  on  the  table  and  the  guessing  begins. 

"I  think  it  is  a  comb,  it  is  so  long.'*  "I 
think  it  is  a  button  hook."  "I  think  it 
is  a  tooth  brush,  as  it  is  a  little  longer  at 
one  end." 

The  package  is  unwrapped  and  the 
conversation  follows. 

Of  what  use  is  the  tootfi  brush?  How 
often  should  we  brush  our  teeth?  Who 
can  tell  when  and  why  we  brush  our 
teeth?  Tell  me  one  of  the  things  we 
must  have  when  we  brush  our  teeth. 
Who  can  think  of  something  else  we  can 
use  besides  water?  How  do  we  use 
powder?    Why  do  we  use  it? 


The  sermon  we  should  not  for^ret, 

"Happy  and   cheerful   be, 
Have   diligence,   be   brave,   don't   fret," 

Says   Chickadee,   D.   D. 
— Florence  A.  Van  Sant,  In  "Bird  Lore^** 


THB   RBV.   MR.  CHICKADBB,  D.  D. 

A    little   clergryman    Is    he, 

With  black  and  white  cravat; 

He    bears   a    covetp.l    degrree. 
And   wears   a  soft   silk   hat. 

With  happy  heart  and  merry  voice. 
He  braves  the  cold  and  heat; 

And  to  the  loved  one  of  his  choice. 
He   whistles   soft  and   sweet. 

So   overflowing?    Is    his   strain, 
That    he    could    dub    "D.    D." 

Young:   theologr   with    meagrer   brain 
And    bump    of    vanity. 

His  sect    is  Congrreg-atlonal, 

The   wild   woods  are  his  church. 

The    wind    his    "choir    Invisible," 
His   pulpit    is   a   birch. 


REST. 

If   all   the  skies  were   sunshine. 

Our  faces  would  be  fain 
-  To  feel  once  more  upon  them 
The   coollngr  splash   of   rain. 

If   all    the   world   were   music 
Our  hearts  would  often  lon^ 

For  one  sweet  strain  of  silence 
To   break   the   endless   songr* 

If  life  were  always  merry, 
Our   souls   would   seek   relief 

And   rest  from  weary  laugrhter 
In  the  quiet  arms  of  ^rlef. 

— ^Henry  Van  Dyke^ 


THB  HUMORIST. 

The  man  who  scatters  sunshine 

Is  Just  as  grood  a  teacher 
And  has  as  hlgrh  a  mission 

As  priest  or  sagre  or  preacher. 
He   teaches   optimism. 

And  every  laugh  that  cheers 
Is  to   his  worth  a   tribute 

Surpassing:  praise   or  tears. 

For  every  laugrh  he  raises. 

For    every   passlngr   smile. 
For  every  Jest  devoid  of 

Sarcastic   stingr  or   grulle. 
For   every   touch   of  humor 

He  yet   shall  claim  reward, 
For  he  is  doing:  service 

With  those  who  serve  the  Lord. 

— Primary    Education. 

THB  LITTLB  SHIPS  IN  THB  AIR. 

Flakes  of  snow  with  sails  so  white. 

Drifting:  down   the  wintry   skies. 
Tell   us  where   your  route   beg:lns. 

Say   which    way  your   harbor   lies? 
"In  the  clouds,  the  roomy  clouds. 

Arching  earth  with  shadowy  dome. 
There's   the  port  from   which  we   sail. 

There  is  the  tiny   snowflake's   home." 
And   the  cargo   that  you  take 

From  those  cloudy  ports  above — 
Is  it  always   meant  to   bless. 

Sent  in  anger  or  in  love? 
Warmth   for   all   the   tender   roots 
"Warmth    for   every   living    thing. 
Water  for  the  river's  flow. 

This   Is   the  cargo  we  bring." 
Who's   the   master  that   you   serve. 

Bids  you  lift  your  tiny  sails, 
BHngs  you   safely   to   the  earth. 

Guides  you  through  the  wintry  gales? 
"He  who  tells  the  birds  to  sing. 

He  who  sends  the  April  showers. 
He   who   ripens  all   the  fruit, 

That  great  Master,  He  Is  ours." 

— Edward  A.  Rand. 
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On  17th  ult.  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  Quaker  poet, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  was  observed 
in  many  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

HYMN  OF  THB  CHILDRfiN. 

Thine  are  an  the  sifts,  O  Ood! 

Thine  the   broken   bread; 
Liet   the  naked   feet  be  shod, 

And  the  starving  fed. 

Let   Thy  children,   by   Thy   ffrace. 

Qlve   as   they   abound, 
Till  the  poor  have  brea'thingr  space 

And    the    lost   are    found. 

Wiser  than  the  miser's  hoards 

Is  the  griver's  choice; 
Sweeter  than  the  aong  of  birds 

Is  the  thankful  voice. 

Welcome    smiles   on    faces   sad 

As  the  flowers  of  spring; 
Let  the  tender  hearts  be  g:lad 

With   the  Joy   they   bringr. 

Happier    for    their    pity's    sake 
Make  their  sports  and  plays, 

And   from  their  lips  of  childhood   take 
Thy   perfected    praise! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Ames  resigned  his  position 
with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
He  is  associated  with  Col.  Elson,  the 
capitalist. 


Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely  will  open  the 
Interlaken  School  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  in 
September,  1908,  with  fifty  boys  selected 
frbm  a  hundred  or  more  applications. 
The  ages  of  the  boys  will  vary  from  ten 
to  eighteen.  The  school  is  founded  upon 
the  model  of  the  German  Rural  Educa- 
tional  Homes.     The  building  is  a  fine 


and  commodious  structure  of  brick  well 
equipped  for  its  purpose.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  seventeen  acres  of  lawn,  garden, 
orchard,  and  field.  It  has  shower  and 
plunge  baths,  pleasant  bed-rooms,  com- 
fortable recitation  rooms,  verandas,  li- 
brary, laboratory  and  manual  training 
rooms.  The  members  of  the  faculty  will 
eat  at  the  same  tables  with  the  boys,  and 
share  the  living  rooms,  verandas,  and 
wide  halls  with  them.  In  every  way 
the  social  atmosphere  will  be  kept  free 
and  genial. 

Dr.  Frank  O'Hdra  will  be  associated 
with  Dr.  Rumely  in  the  first  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  They  arc 
confident  of  success,  as  such  schools  have 
flourished  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  Dr.  Rumely  has  lived  in  some 
of  these  European  schools  where  he 
made  himself  master  of  their  methods. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  25,  26  and  27,  1908.  The  new  Wil- 
lard  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department. 


On  6th  ult.  the  one  hundredth  first 
anniversary  of  Vincennes  University 
was  celebrated.  An  able  address  was 
delivered  by  the  President,  Dr.  Horace 
Ellis. 


Those  interested  in  Esperanto,  the  in- 
ternational   language,   can    secure    from 
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Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  1239  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  a  copy  of  a  small  primer,  "El- 
ements of  Esperanto.**  A  stamp  should 
be  enclosed  for  postage. 


PROF.  G.  B.  COFFMAN. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  excellent  article 
in  this  issue  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Coff- 
man,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  East 
Mendota,  111.  He  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Mooresville,  Ind. 
He  holds  the  degree  B.  S.  He  has  had 
two  years  of  post-graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  twenty  years  of 
experience  as  teacher,  and  has  been  an 
institute  instructor  for  eight  years.  His 
work  is  highly  commended  by  County 
Superintendents  and  other  institute  in- 
structors. Ex-State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Hervey  D.  Vor- 
ies,  recommends  Mr.  Coffman  as  follows : 

"I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Supt. 
G.  B.  Coffman  and  know  personally  of 
his  work  in  this  state.  Mr.  Coffman  is 
well   educated,   full   of  energy   and   tact 


and  presents  subject  of  instruction  in  a 
most  satisfactory  and  pleasant  manner. 
He  always  succeeds  in  holding  the  teach- 
ers to  the  work  in  hand  and  never  allows 
the  interest  to  flag.*' 


Miss  Frances  Louise  Allison,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Allison,  Indian- 
apolis, was  united  in  marriage  on  11th 
ult.  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Preston,  Mgr.  of 
the  Indianapolis  office  of  the  Fidelty  and 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland.  The 
latter  formerly  represented  Allyn  and 
Bacon.  The  wedding  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Frank  O.  Ballard,  of 
the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  In- 
dianapolis. We  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
from  the  News  as  follows: 

"The  long  drawing-room,  in  which  the 
ceremony  took  place,  was  decorated  with 
Southern  smilax  and  at  one  side  was  a 
mass  of  ferns,  palms  and  smilax,  with 
white  chrysanthemums  and  white  tapers. 
Harp,  flute  and  violin  played  the  march 
from"Lohengrin*'  for  the  entrance,  with 
William  Harris  and  Neal  Thurston  lead- 
ing and  forming  an  aisle  of  ribbons.  The 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Anna  Boggs,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Miss  Grace  Mil- 
ler, of  Charleston,  111.,  who  came  in  to- 
gether, and  then  Miss  Lila  Allison,  sister 
of  the  bride  and  the  maid  of  honor,  walk- 
ing alone.  The  bride  was  escorted  by 
her  father,  who  gave  her  away. 

The  bridal  gown  was  a  princess  robe 
of  white  satin  trimmed  with  princess  lace 
and  pearls.  The  spray  that  held  her  veil 
and  her  bridal  bouquet  were  of  lilies  of 
the  valley,  and  her  only  jewel  a  lavellierc, 
the  wedding  gift.  Miss  Allen  wore  an 
empire  gown  of  pink  messaline  and  Ven- 
etian lace,  and  carried  white  roses.  The 
bridesmaids  wore  dainty  gowns  of  pink 
messaline  trimmed  with  ribbon  roses, 
and  carried  pink  roses. 
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After  the  ceremony  and  congrat^ila- 
tions  there  was  a  reception.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allison  and  the  bridal  party  were 
assisted  by  Mrs.  S.  O.  Dungan,  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Furnas,  Mrs.  Lot  Lee,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Foxworthy, 
Miss  Stella  Vondersaar,  Miss  Adele  Mc- 
Master,  Miss  Lisette  Krauss,  Miss  Bess 
McCrea  and  Miss  Bess  Brown.  The 
house  decorations  were  garlands  of 
Southern  smilax,  baskets  of  pink  roses 
and  ferns.  For  the  dining-room  the  table 
was  adorned  with  a  French  basket  of 
pink  roses  and  lighted  with  candles. 

Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Louisa 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Sarah  Brown  and  Harry 
Williams,  of  Charleston,  111. ;  Mrs.  Louis 
Weinstein,  of  Terre  Haute;  Mrs.  Frank 
Reynolds,  of  Rushville;  Miss  Lila  Gil- 
crest,  of  Hamilton,  O.,  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Hughes,  of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Preston  have  gone  on  a  wedding  trip 
and  on  their  return  they  will  be  at  home 
at  the  Lodge,  in  North  Pennsylvania 
street,  after  January  IS.  The  bride's 
traveling  gown  was  of  champagne  broad- 
cloth." 


The  first  annual  session  of  the  Inter- 
County  Teachers'  Association  of  South- 
western Indiana  was  held  at  Evansville 
on  November  29,  30.  Ten  or  more  coun- 
ties were  represented,  some  counties  hav- 
ing their  entire  teaching  corps  enrolled. 
The  attendance  was  far  greater  than  an^ 
ticipated,  the  enrollment  being  nearly 
eight  hundred  on  the  first  day.  Two  of 
America's  ablest  men  in  the  educational 
field  had  been  secured  for  the  general 
sessions  of  the  association  and  their  ad- 
dresses were  excellent.  On  Friday  Pres- 
ident W.  O.  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  delivered  two  addresses  and 
on  Saturday  forenoon  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship 
of  Boston  addressed  the  association. 


Five  sections  had  been  organized  and 
each  held  two  sessions  in  connection 
with  the  association.  The  program  of 
each  section  was  interesting  and  helpful. 
The   following  are  the  sections: 

Superintendents  and  Trustees,  Chas. 
T.  Johnson,  president  Board  of  Educa- 
•  tion.  Mount  Vernon,  chairman. 

High  School  Section,  Logan  W.  Esary, 
principal  Vincennes  High  School,  chair- 
man. 

Grammar  School  Section,  Superinten- 
dent, J.  P.  Richards,  Huntingburg,  chair- 
man. 

Intermediate  Section,  Bertha  Grigsby, 
Petersburg,  chairman. 

Primary  Section,  Ella  Williams,  Boon- 
ville,  chairman. 

Superintendent  F.  W.  Cooley  of 
Evansville  was  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation this  year  and  made  a  m6st  cx-i 
cellent  presiding  officer. 


Pres.  N.  E.  Byers,  Goshen  College, 
gave  six  lectures  before  the  Noble 
County  Teachers'  Association  on  No- 
vember 28  and  29.  The  Albion  Demo- 
crat says:  "It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  who  followed  the  lecture  closely 
that  his  lectures  were  the  most  practical 
and  helpful  of  any  series  ever  given  at 
a  teachers'  association." 


Mr.  Bertram  Sanders,  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  schools, 
is  now  connected  with  the  schools  of 
Quincy,  111.  Mr.  Sanders  went  to 
Quincy  last  spring  as  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  High  School.  His  work 
in  tnis  position  was  so  successful  that 
he  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
supervising  principal.  In  his  new  place 
he  has  charge  of  eleven  teachers  and  400 
pupils.  Mr.  Sanders  is  a  strong  and 
growing  man  and  will  easily  hold  all  the 
gains  that  come  to  him. 
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The  Marion  Normal  College  is  now 
experiencing  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
winter  terms  known  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  The  new  law  is  having  a 
very  salutary  effect,  not  only  in  the 
numbers  in  attendance,  but  in  the  variety 
and  grade  of  classes  supported. 

At  the  opening  of  the  term,  vast  num- ' 
bers  of  high  school  students  entered  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  for 
class  "A,"  "B,"  or  "C."  Those  who  have 
entered  in  the  past  are  mapping  out  and 
arranging  longer  time  courses.  The  law, 
undoubtedly,  is  going  to  prove  a  great 
stimulus  to  educational  work  and  it  will 
cause  those  who  expect  to  teach  to  make 
the  necessary  preparation. 

Not  only  is  the  Teachers'  Department 
strong,  but  the  Business  Department,  in- 
cluding bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  tel- 
egraphy, is  experiencing  a  growth  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  past  year. 

The  financial  stringency  seems  to  have 
had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  attend- 
ance in  the  college.  This  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  banner  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  for  the  outlook  is 
very  promising. 


CONSUMPTION   AND   SCHOOLS. 

The  confinement  of  large  numbers  of 
children  in  schools,  especially  over- 
crowding, unquestionably  makes  a  school 
room  a  source  of  dangei*  from  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases.  A  susceptible 
child  exposed  to  consumption  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  contract  the  disease.  Every 
pupil  should  have  at  least  200  cubic  feet 
of  space.  Less  space  means  a  condition 
productive  of  disease. 

No  teacher  known  to  be  afflicted  with 
consumption  should  teach  in  a  school. 

No  pupil  known  to  be  afflicted  with 
consumption  should  attend  a  school. 

No  employe  known  to  be  afflicted  with 


consumption  should  be  allowed  to  work 
in  the  school. 

The  school  room  should  be  well  ven- 
tilated. The  best  uses  should  be  made 
of  the  poorest  facilities  of  ventilation. 
Foul  air  makes  foul  blood.  When  the 
blood  becomes  foul  then  disease  may 
enter  the  bod  v. 

The  school  room  should  be  flushed 
with  fresh  aid  during  intermissions  by 
opening  windows  and  doors. 

Children  should  not  be  permitted  to 
use  any  pencil  or  other  article  belonging 
to  another,  which  is  liable  to  be  put  in 
the  mouth. 

Children  should  not  be  permitted  to 
use  slates. 

Children  should  not  be  permitted  to 
spit  on  the  floor. 

Dr.  J.  N.  HuRTY, 
State  Health  Officer. 


The  University  of  Illinois  has  just  ac- 
quired by  purchase  the  library  of  Dr. 
William  Dittenberger,  professor  of  class- 
ical philology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
The  library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  which  has  come  upon  the 
market  for  many  years  and  represents 
the  labor  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  Germany  in  the  field  of  classi- 
cal literature  and  philology.  It  contains 
about  three  thousand  volumes.  William 
Dittenberger  was  a  man  of  unusual 
breadth  of  scholarship  and  sympathy.  He 
was  not  merely  a  dry  as  dust  bookworm, 
devoted  as  he  was  to  the  advance  of  phil- 
ological science,  but  was  an  active,  en- 
ergetic and  public  spirhed  citizen  in  one 
ot  the  leading  cities  of  Germany.  Al- 
though professor  of  Greek,  and  giving 
the  toil  of  a  life  time  to  the  study  of 
Greek  civilization,  he  was  for  many  yeara 
president  of  the  municipal  council  of  his 
native  citv. 
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The  library  is  especially  rich  in  epi- 
graphical  and  paleographical  works  and 
is  especially  valuable  from  this  point  of 
view.  At  the  same  time  it  covers  com- 
pletely the  wide  field  of  classical  phil- 
ology. The  works  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  poets  and  prose  writers  are  repre- 
sented by  the  best  of  the  old  editions  ana 
the  more  recent  special  works.  The  li- 
brary is  not  one  which  has  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  because  of  disuse,  as  so 
often  happens  in  the  case  of  elderly  men, 
but  is  the  library  of  a  man  who  was  con- 
tinuously at  work  to  the  very  hour  of  his 
death.  It  was  therefore  constantly  in- 
creased and  kept  up  to  date. 

This  collection  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  University  of  Illinois 
an  important  center  for  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages  and  ancient  history 
and  archeology. 


Beginning  with  the  January  issue  the 
subscription  prices  of  "Primary  Educa- 
tion" and  "Popular  Educator"  will  be 
increased  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  year 
respectively.  Several  other  periodicals 
have  found  it  necessary  to  advance  theii 
prices  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
paper. 


The  following  books  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  for  1908  and  1909: 

"The  School  and  Its  Life,"  by  Charles 
B.  Gilbert.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  378 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago). 

"The  Theory  of  English  Government," 
.(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  84  Wabash 
ave.,  Chicago),  by  Dr.  Thomas  Francis 
Moran,  professor  of  History  in  Purdue 
University. 


schools  for  the  past  twelve  years,  died 
of  pneumonia  on  1st  ult.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  trustees,  teachers,  pupils, 
and  school  patrons.  Moores  Hill  College 
was  represented  by  Dr.  English  and  Prof. 
Fagley.  Many  of  the  schools  in  the 
county  were  closed.  Mr.  Gold  was  a 
man  of  genuine  convictions.  His  public 
services  will  not  be  forgotten  soon  by 
the  citizens  of  his  county.  He  was  bom 
in  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  August  5, 
1853.  Before  his  election  as  county  su- 
perintendent he  had  served  one  year  as 
township  trustee.  For  five  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  internal  revenue  ser- 
vice at  Lawrenceburg. 


On  Dec.  9th,  the  trustees  of  Dearborn 
County  met  at  Lawrenceburg  and  elected 
Prof.  George  C.  Cole,  County  Superin- 
tendent. He  has  been  connected  with 
the  schools  of  the  county  for  fifteen  years 
as  teacher  in  both  district  and  city 
schools.  He  has  been  principal  of  the 
Lawrenceburg  high  school  for  the  past 
nine  years.  He  graduated  from  the  Na- 
tional Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  O.,  in 
1890  and  from  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  in  1902.  A  life  state  license  was 
issued  him  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  April,  1905.  He  begins  his  of- 
cial  work  with  the  confidence  of  trustees, 
school  patrons  and  teachers.  We  predict 
for  him  a  most  successful  administration. 


Solomon  Kitchell  Gold,  who  had  been 
superintendent  of  the  Dearborn  county 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  election  of 
Prof.  F.  F.  Heighway  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Lake  county  schools.  He  has  a 
most  creditable  record  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Crown  Point  schools,  which  po- 
sition he  has  filled  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Heighway  has  been  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Co.  Supt. 
W.  R.  Curtis,  who  resigned  to  take  a 
degree   at   the   State  University.     The 
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latter  did  much   for  the  schools  of  his 
county. 


Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  President  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  Indianapolis,  was 
very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Miss  Emma  Colbert  as  principal  in- 
structor. The  latter  has  made  extensive 
professional  preparation,  and  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  various  grades  of 
school  work.  She  has  been  a  student  at 
La  Porte,  Ind;,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hailmann.  She  next  attended  the 
Cook  County  Normal  at  Chicago  where 
she  received  the  benefit  of  the  lectures 
of  Col.  Parker.  Before  entering  upon 
her  professional  work  at  Indianapolis 
Miss  Colbert  spent  one  year  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  receiving  in- 
struction from  Drs.  Dewey  and  Mc- 
Murry.  Miss  Colbert  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  primary  instruction  in  the 
country  schools  of  Wabash  county  and 
in  the  Wabash  city  schools.  The  work 
that  she  did  there  is  commended  most 
highly  by  Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor. 
Miss  Colbert  did  very  acceptable  work 
in  the  Randolph  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation at  Winchester,  Ind.  We  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  patrons  of 
the  Educator-Journal  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  some  of  her  articles. 


MEETING    OF    THE    NORTHERN 
INDIANA  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS' CLUB. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Indiana  Superintendents*  Club  was  held 
at  Marion,  Friday  and  Saturday,  October 
25th  and  26th.    Those  present  were: 

O.  R.  Baker,  Winchester. 

A.  H.  Douglass,  Logansport. 

J.  W.  Hamilton,  Monticello. 

W.  A.  Millis,  Crawfordsville. 


Calvin  Moon,  South  Bend.     . 

B.  F.  Moore,  Marion. 

T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond. 

R.  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo. 

G.  L.  Roberts,  Muncie. 

J.  N.  Study,  Fort  Wayne. 

John  A.  Wood,  Laporte. 

J.  B.  Pearcy,  Anderson. 

O.  M.  Pittinger,  Alexandria. 

R.  F.  Hight,  LaFayette. 

E.  S.  Monroe,  Frankfort. 

E.  H.  Drake,  Elkhart. 

D.  A.  Lambright,  Kendallville. 

Frank  M.  Beard,  Marion. 

Friday,  the  25th,  was  spent  in  visiting 
and  inspecting  the  Marion  City  Schools. 
Directories  were  furnished  the  superin- 
tendents and  they  visited  the  work  of 
such  schools  as  appealed  to  them.  At  4 
o'clock  they  assembled  in  the  office  of 
Superintendent  Moore  and  discussed 
their  observations  of  the  day.  They 
complimented  the  Marion  Board  and  Su- 
perintendent upon  the  excellent  condition 
in  which  they  found  the  schools  and  in- 
terchanged views  with  reference  to  the 
management,  and  work  observed. 

The  meetings  on  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  forenoon  were  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Spencer  House.  The  follow- 
ing topics  were  discussed : 

WTiat  Records  or  Notes  as  to  the 
Work  of  Teachers  should  be  kept  by 
Principals  and  Supervisors? 

The  Problem  of  Special  Supervision  in 
Smaller  Cities. 

Problems  Growing  out  of  Recent 
School  Legislation  and  State  Board  Reg- 
ulations. 

Drawing  and  Music  in  the  High 
School. 

The  Desirability  of  a  six-year  Elemen- 
tary and  a  six-year  High  School  Course. 

An  Explanation  and  Justification  of 
the  Manual  Training  Work  done  in  tke 
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Several  Grades  of  the  Elementary 
School. 

Supplementary  Reading — What,  how 
much  and  how  obtained? 

What  can  Superintendents  do  to  keep 
their  Teachers  Growing? 

Methods  of  making  Disbursements 
from  school  revenues  under  the  new  De- 
pository Law. 

The  Reading  and  Teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Legitimate  Uses  of  Written  Tests  and 
Examinations  in  present  day  school 
work. 

The  New  Teachers'  Wage  Law. 

Should  Civics  have  a  Place  in  the 
Course  of  Study  for  the  Grammar 
Grades?  If  so,  where  and  what  Should 
be  Taught? 

These  topics  had  all  been  suggested  by 
the  several  members  of  the  Club  and 
were  the  expression  of  particular  prob- 
lems which  those  suggesting  them  were 
trying  to  work  out.  The  discussions 
were  informal  and  animated,  showing 
that  superintendents  were  interested  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  betterment 
of  their  schools.  Extended  discussions 
were  had  upon  the  topics — What  Records 
or  Notes  as  to  the  Work  of  Teachers 
should  be  kept  by  Principals  and  Super- 
visors? Problems  Growing  out  of  Re- 
cent School  Legislation  and  State  Board 
Regulations,  The  Reading  and  Teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  Public  Schools  and 
Should  Civics  have  a  Place  in  the  Course 
of  Study  for  the  Grammar  Grades?  If 
so,  where  and  what  should  be  taught? 

During  the  discussion  of  the  topic, 
Methods  of  Making  Disbursements  from 
School  Revenues  under  the  New  De- 
pository Law,  different  superintendents 
submitted  blanks  formulated  for  their 
Boards  for  carrying  out  the  intent  of 
this  law.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
topic.  The  Problem  of  Special  Supervis- 


ion in  Smaller  Cities,  it  was  moved  and 
voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  establishing 
circuits  among,  the  smaller  cities  where- 
by one  supervisor  might  serve  a  number 
of  cities,  particularly  in  the  supervision 
of  Physical  Culture  Work  and  Writing. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  New  Teachers' 
Wage  Law,  attention  was  called  to  the 
scarcity  of  teachers  in  the  state  and  to 
the  fact  that  something  must  be  done  in 
the  near  future  to  provide  an  adequate 
number  of  teachers  with  sufficient  prep- 
aration and  ability  to  take  the  schools  as 
they  are  now  organized. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
at  Kokomo  during  the  month  of  October, 
1908.  It  was  found  that  there  were  no 
vacancies  in  the  roll  of  members  of  the 
club  and  therefore  no  new  names  were 
presented  for  membership.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  club  is  limited  to  twenty. 
To  be  eligible  for  membership,  one  must 
be  actually  engaged  in  the  superintend- 
ing of  schools  in  Northern  Indiana.  The 
club  has  been  in  existence  for  over  twen- 
ty years.  During  that  time  some  of  the 
strongest  superintendents  of  Indiana 
have  been  among  its  membership.  Much 
of  the  beneficial  school  legislation  and 
other  interests  for  the  up-building  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  have  originated  in 
the  discussions  of  this  club. 

The  attendance  of  the  membership  at 
the  Marion  meeting  waS  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  club,  and  all 
conceded  that  the  meeting  was  one  of 
the  best  they  had  ever  attended. 


MEETING    OF    THE    SOUTHERN 
INDIANA  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS' CLUB. 


The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  tho 
Southern  Indiana  Superintendents'  Club 
was  held  at  New  Albany,  October  24  and 
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25.  Although  the  number  has  been  Hm- 
ited  to  twenty-four  the  new  ruling  pro- 
vides for  thirty  members. 

This  organization,  composed  of  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  larger  cities  of 
Sourthern  Indiana,  meets  each  fall  with 
one  of  its  members.  The  purpose  is  to 
visit  schools,  give  helpful  criticism,  com- 
pare views  and  get  a  broader  educational 
outlook. 

Supt.  Prosser  had  arranged  for  every 
detail  of  the  visit  having  provided  an  ex- 
cellent program  on  Thursday  evening. 
This  was  two  addresses,  one  by  Supt. 
Whittaker  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory 
on  "The  duty  of  the  Teacher  as  a  Citi- 
zen toward  the  Bad  Boy,"  and  one  by 
Supt.  Geo.  B.  Asbury  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools,  on  "The  duty  of  the  teacher  as 
a  teacher  toward  the  Bad  Boy."  Both 
addresses  were  inspiring  as  they  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  finding  the  good 
in  the  bad  boy  and  developing  that  ele- 
ment until  the  bad  is  eradicated.  Full  of 
hope  and  encouragement,  these  talks 
were  inspiring  to  the  twenty-five  mem- 
bers and  the  New  Albany  teachers  who 
met  with  the  club. 

A  visit  to  the  New  Albany  night 
school  under  the  direction  of  Geo.  A. 
Briscoe,  shows  that  New  Albany*  is  ren- 
dering a  service  which  can  be  found  in 
only  very  few  of  the  cities  of  its  popu- 
lation. This  school  is  in  the  library 
building  and  is  another  bond  of  union 
between  the  schools  and  library.  The 
public  library  and  school  system  are 
working  in  perfect  harmony  and  with 
mutual  benefit.  Supt.  Prosser  has  had  a 
very  important  part  in  developing  both. 

Friday  the  club  met  at  the  high  school 
at  8  a.  m.,  and.  proceeded  to  visit  the 
schools.  The  magnificent  high  school 
building  with  its  elaborate  equipment  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  led  many  to 


spend  much  of  the  day  there.  The  result 
\\fas  that  all  spoke  of  the  great  work 
which  the  high  school  was  doing  for  the 
community. 

The.  Scribner  High  School,  colored, 
which  was  recently  commissioned  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  naturally  at- 
tracted attention.  This  building  perfect- 
ly planned  and  equipped  should  be  a 
great  inspiration  to  the  colored  people 
of  the  State,  a  building  erected  at  much 
expense,  thoroughly  modern,  sanitary, 
well  ventilated,  lighted  and  equipped  is 
a  monument  to  the  foresight  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  board. 

The  teaching  force  is  composed  of 
teachers  equipped  for  efficient  service, 
and  teaching  was  of  high  character. 

The  buildings  throughout  the  city  were 
found  in  excellent  physical  condition. 
Some  of  the  older  buildings  might  well 
be  replaced  by  larger  buildings  and  fewer 
of  them.  Centralization  would  mean 
better  accommodations  and  more  efficient 
service. 

At  the  close  of  school  the  club  met  in 
executive    session    at    the    high    school. 

Supt.  Prosser  as  president,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  Supt.  A.  O.  Neal 
of  Franklin  was  elected  secretary.  After 
usual  proceedings  the  following  impor- 
tant resolutions  were  passed. 

After  1907  meeting  the  Friday  even- 
ing meeting  will  be  an  executive  meeting 
open  only  to  active  and  honorary  mem- 
bers. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  has  the 
privilege  of  inviting  such  members  of 
local  school  board  as  he  shall  see  fit. 

Limit  of  members  raised  from  24  to  30. 

At  the  1908  meeting  visitation  will  be 
on  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morn- 
ing with  discussions  on  Thursday  after- 
noon and  Friday  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  club  accepted   the  invitation  of 
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Stipt.  Riddle  of  Lawrenceburg  and  the 
1908  meeting  will  be  held  there. 

Friday  eveniilg  the  club  met  for  dis- 
cussion of  visits.  * 

The  discussion  was  very  complimen- 
tary to  the  New  Albany  schools.  The 
cflBdency  of  the  whole  school  body  was 
noted.  The  administration  of  school 
affairs  is  in  line  with  the  best  modem 
educational  and  business  methods.  The 
board  delegates  much  authority  to  the 
superintendent  and  holds  him  respon- 
sible for  results.  With  such  and  efficient 
executive  as  Supt.  Prosser  this  works 
admirably.  The  relation  of  board  and 
superintendent,  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal, principal  and  teacher,  teacher  and 
pupil  is  dearly  defined  and  understood. 
This  makes  efficient  administration 
simple.  The  school  work  is  well  being 
carried  out  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 
The  work  showed  evidence  of  continuous 
preparation. 

The  three  R's  are  being  emphasized  in 
a  very  gratifying  mantier,  and  the  many 
lines  of  cultural  work  are  maintained 
successfully. 

The  art  work  gives  promise  of  unusual 
success.  The  wisdom  of  the  board  in 
providing  text  books  of  Art  Education  is 
very  commendable. 

While  the  instruction  is  inspiring  the 
way  has  been  prepared  by  the  efforts  of 
teachers  in  providing  funds  raised  by  the 
school.  A  remarkably  fine  and  well  se- 
lected supply  of  pictures  and  works  of 
art  which  are  found  in  every  room. 

The  music  work  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  while  the  boys  were  singing 
they  were  singing  in  a  manner  qualified 
to  bring  out  tone,  quality  and  expres- 
sion. 

The  uniformly  clean  and  unscratched 
desks  attracted  attention. 


Evidently  the  question  of  janitor  ser- 
vice has  received  careful  attention,  and 
with  excellent  results. 

The  writing  work  was  unusually  good. 
Much  benefit  is  derived  from  the  use  of 
uniform  paper  for  all  work.  The  super- 
visor passes  on  written  work  in  all 
branches.    This  gives  a  great  leverage. 

The  physical  culture  instructor  is  en- 
titled to  much  credit  for  the  excellent 
instruction  given  and  the  exceptional  re- 
sults attained. 

The  training  throughout  was  vital- 
ized and  inspiring.  All  felt  that  things 
were  being  done. 

Manual  training  work  should  be  intro- 
duced at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity. This  is  especially  desirable  for  the 
Scribner  School.  A  Manual  Training 
High  School  would  be  an  institution 
which  would  bring  great  results  in  New 
Albany. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  New  Al- 
bany with  the  lowest  school  tax  of  any 
city  in  the  state  is  maintaining  one  of  the 
very  best  systems  of  schools  in  the  State. 
Everywhere  is  evidence  of  wise  admin- 
istration, careful  supervision  and  prac- 
tical teaching.  Here  we  see  a  school 
which  is  getting  somewhere  becnnsc 
some  one  is  leading  the  way. 

President  Day  of  the  school  board  \\  as 
present  and  outlined  the  attitude  of  bnird 
and  superintendent.  In  all  matter*^  of 
selection,  promotion  and  assiprnment  of 
teachers  the  board  delegates  atithoritv  to 
the  superintendent,  and  holds  him  ff>r 
results.  "It  is  results  we  are  looking  fr^r** 
said  he,  "and  New  Albany  is  g:ettincr  ex- 
cellent results."  Supt.  Prosser  has  met 
every  obstacle  and  made  tlie  ino<;t  '>f 
every  opportunity  for  thi  bettermetit  of 
the  r'^hools.  The  meeting  is  one  of  ilie 
best  ever  held  and  will  be  an  uplift  to  the 
schools  of  southern  Indiana. 
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A  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 


An  Indianapolis  Institution  where  Permanent  Cures 
are  Effected  in  a  Short  Time. 


m 


HEN  people  from  all  parts  of  America  patronize  an  institution  it  does 


1406  North  Illinois  street,  has  enrolled  pupils  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  far  North  to  the  extreme  South,  which  certainly  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  institution  has  a  good  reputation,  far  and  wide,  same, 
as  in  its  home  city.  Out-of-town  pupils  are  accommodated  in  the  school  dormi- 
tory, which  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  modern  way  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
pupils.  The  home  life  is  ideal  and  the  surroundings  are  of  a  moral  and  whole- 
^    .  sopie  nature.     The  principal   makes  his  home  in  the  institution  building  and 

4opks  carefully  after  the  welfare  of  each  pupil. 

^'  ^^^       Ml.  Bogvke  was  a  terrible  stammerer  for  nearly  twenty  years.    Almost  everyone  in  and  around 

Wabash,  Ind.,  will  vouch  for  this  fact,  as  Wabash  County  was  his  home  until  he  cured  himself  and 

"  ciune  to  Indianapolis  to  open  his  school  to  cure  others.    He  adopts  the  same  methods  to  cure  others 

'■-     that  he  employed  to  cure  himself.    The  methods  are  natural  and  entirely  practical.    The  cures 

effected  are  permanent.    To  hear  Mr.  Bogrue  talk  now  one  would  hardly  believe  that  he  was  at  one 

time  nearly  speechless,  as  he  now  talks  as  freely  and  fluently  as  though  he  never  stammered  a  word 

in  his  life. 

Mr.  Bogue  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  does  not  cure  stammering  by  correspondence.  He  says  it 
is  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  be  under  his  personal  supervision,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  come  to 
Indianapolis  can  not  take  the  cure. 

Mr.  fiogue  has  published  a  200-page  book  entitled  "Advice  to  Stammerers,"  describing  the  cause 
and  cure  of  stammering,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  of  The  Educator-Journal  upon  receipt 
of  6  cents  to  cover  postage. 
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A  UBERAL  EDUCATION 

President  Woodrow  Wilton,  Princeton  University. 


[Address  Before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Indianapolis,  Dec.  27,  1907] 


MR.  Chairman,  Mr.  President. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  was 
very  much  interested  to  hear 
Mr.  Williams  say  that  this  was 
the  fifty-fourth  annual  convention  of 
this  association.  Ever  since  three  years 
before  I  was  born  you  have  been  discip- 
lining yourselves  in  this  sort  of  thing, — 
giving  yourselves  the  catholicity  of  taste 
and  the  patience  to  hear  me  this  after- 
noon. I  can  imagine  how  many  addresses 
you  must  have  listened  to ;  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  judge  before  I  get  through  how 
well  you  endured  them. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  feel 
that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  audience ;  that 
this  is  a  body  of  persons  whose  interest 
centers  in  a  great  particular  influential 
profession.  There  are  many  things  it 
might  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  a 
mixed  audience  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  to  you. 

I  am  not  the  extraordinary  person  Mr. 
Williams  described.  I  could  listen  to  his 
description  of  me  with  the  greatest  and 
sincere^  approbation,  because  I  regarded 
it  as  a  work  of  art.  I  am  simply  an  or- 
dinary person  with  a  habit  of  saying  what 
he  thinks,  and  I  have  come  here  this  aft- 
ernoon to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while 
I  say  what  I  think.  You  know  perfectly 
well  when  a  man  prefaces  his  remarks  in 
that  way  what  you  will  get — ^you  will  get 
something  which   will  be  exaggerated^ 


When  a  man  prepares  himself  consciously 
and  with  unusual  fervor  to  speak  the 
truth,  he  generally  overleaps  the  mark 
and  says  something  more  than  the  truth ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
to  you  for  an  inordinate  length  of  time,  it 
will  be  very  convenient  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  do  that  this  afternoon;  because  if 
you  try  to  draw  in  vivid  colors  only  one 
phase  of  a  great  subject  you  will  certainly 
obscure  and  belittle  the  others.  I  beg 
you  to  believe  that  the  things  I  omit  to 
say  I  do  not  omit  out  of  malice,  or  even 
neglect,  but  only  because  of  my  keen  in- 
terest in  the  few  things  I  do  intend  to 
say. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  some  of 
the  utilities  of  education.  This  is  a  utili- 
tarian country.  We  are  proud  that  we 
know  what  is  useful  and  what  is  useless. 
We  are  proud  that  we  are  a  practical 
people  who  do  not  waste  their  time  upon 
matters  of  mere  fancy  which  do  not  set 
their  lives  forward.  America  is  a  very 
vast  and  complex  whole.  It  is,  I  dare 
say,  impossible  for  .the  intelligence  of  any 
one  man  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole.  For 
America  is  no  one  thing.  When  I  am 
asked  by  foreigners,  "Is  not  so  and  so 
true  of  America  ?"  I  invariably  reply,  "Of 
what  part  of  America?"  Nothing  is  true 
of  all  of  America.  You  can  not  sum  up 
the  various  life  of  a  great  people  like  this 
in  any  single  generalization.    It  is  folly. 
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therefore,  to  try  to  make  standards, 
whether  of  education  or  of  anything  else, 
which  will  fit  all  the  conditions  of  this 
country.  The  size  of  the  country  is  some- 
thing we  are  apt  to  be  proud  of;  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
be  proud  of  it  unless  we  are  as  big  as  it  is. . 
A  little  man  can  not  afford  to  be  proud 
of  a  large  country,  because  it  is  so  obvious 
he  is  an  insignificant  and  negligible  part 
of  it.  We  have  been  laughed  at  by  for- 
eigners for  boasting  of  the  size;  the 
physical  size,  of  America,  "As  if,"  they 
say,  "you  made  it."  Well,  we  did  not 
make  America,  but  we  took  possession  of 
it;  and  I  suppose  a  man  is  as  big  as  the 
thing  he  conquers, — a  race  as  great  as  the 
task  it  accomplishes.  And  when  you 
think  of  the  great  physical  aftd  political 
task  this  nation  has  accomplished  in  get- 
ting the  great  continent  of  America  un- 
der the  plow,  under  the  walls  of  the  fac- 
tory^ under  the  dominance  of  government, 
you  will  know  that  there  is  something  in 
the  size  of  America  of  which  we  can  af- 
ford to  be  proud,  because  we  have  pos- 
sessed it. 

But  the  task  of  possession,  the  initial 
task  of  development,  is  a  comparatively 
simple  thing  with  the  thing  that  is  imme- 
diately ahead  of  us  in  our  generation.  It 
was  once  a  tolerably  easy  thing  to  serve 
America.  The  mere  stroke  of  the  axe  in 
the  frontier  forest  rang  out  some  tone  of 
that  tune  of  conquest  which  was  to  be 
heard  as  we  beat  our  way  over  the  east- 
em  mountains,  trod  our  way  across  the 
medial  plains,  and  breasted  the  great 
mountains,  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Every 
physical  task  accomplished  was  part  of 
the  great  patriotic  work  of  making  Amer- 
ica subject  to  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  But  all  that  is  done  now.  You 
know  that  until  the  census  of  1890  was 
taken  the  census  takers,  when  they  drew 


their  maps,  were  always  able  to  draw  a 
frontier  somewhere  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  But  in  1890  it  became 
impossible  any  longer  to  draw  any  con:- 
tinuous  line  which  marked  a  frontier 
within  this  country.  It  is  a  significant 
thing  that  so  soon  as  we  found  that  out 
we  provided  ourselves  with  a  frontier 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  The 
fact  that  the  frontier  on  the  continent  c£ 
America  has  disappeared  means  that  our 
task  is  no  longer  extensive,  but  intensive.. 
The  unsettled  places  are  filling  in  thicker, 
thicker,  thicker.  We  are  already  begin- 
ning to  send  great  canals  of  irrigation 
across  the  deserts  of  the  western  part  of 
the  country  in  order  that  there  may  be 
room  for  this  thickening  population  and 
sustenance  for  a  multiplying  people. 

And  so,  turning  from  this  crude  task 
we  had  in  the  beginning,  we  have  now  to- 
finish  the  work.  Now  we  must  tunv 
about  and  give  all  things  their  artistic 
touches  of  completion.  And  there  are  a 
great  many  things  that  we  find  we  did 
very  crudely  indeed.  We  have  boasted 
hitherto  of  nothing  so  much  as  our  form 
of  government,  and  yet  we  have  suddenly 
found  that  there  is  one  form  of  govern- 
ment, namely,  city  government,  which  we 
have  made  abominably  ill,  and  that  there 
is  not  another  civilized  country  in  the 
world  that  can  show  as  many  ill  governed 
cities  as  America.  And  so  we  talk  about 
the  Grand  Rapids  plan  of  city  govern- 
ment, and  about  the  Galveston  plan,  and 
are  beginning  all  over  again,  and  asking 
men,  north,  east,  west,  and  south,  "How 
are  you  going  to  govern  your  cities  ?"  per- 
ceiving it  is  something  we  have  yet  to- 
learn.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  gov- 
ern! Why,  we  had  supposed  that  to  be 
what  we  had  been  teaching  the  world !  It 
will  not  do  us  any  harm  to  have  some  of 
the  boastfulness  taken  out  of  us.    Here- 
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after  we  have  got  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness and  saw  wood.  That  is  the  reason 
hifalutin  oratory  is  going  out.  We  have 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  lacks 
substantial  foundation.  Even  to  build  an 
air  castle  you  must  have  some  footing  to 
start  upon,  I  dare  say.  And  those  self- 
gratulatory  addresses  about  our  political 
success,  to  which  we  used  to  listen  with 
self-indulgence,  now  cause  a  deep  uneasi- 
ness because  we  wonder  after  all  if  we  are 
warranted  in  the  self-indulgence. 

It  is  for  this  age  of  difficulty  and  of 
Teconstniction  that  we  teachers  have  to 
furnish  a  systematic  education.  And  the 
iirst  thing  we  have  to  admit  to  ourselves 
is  that  we  haven't  any  system  of  educa- 
tion. We  have  a  great  deal  of  education, 
but  its  kind  is  very  well  illustrated  by  a 
story  I  heard  the  other  day.  Some  one 
asked  another  if  he  did  not  think  .Miss 
So  and  So  had  a  great  deal  of  taste. 
^'Yes,"  he  said,  "  a  great  deal,  and  some 
of  it  good."  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
-education,  and  some  of  it  is  good.  But  it 
is  a  miscellaneous  mass ;  there  is  no  sys- 
tem in  it.  What  living  man  or  woman 
■could  describe  our  methods  of  education 
in  less  than  a  month's  time  ?  Under  what 
categories  wil  you  sum  it  up!  You  can 
not  sum  anything  up  which  is  not  found- 
•ed  upon  plain  and  recognized  principles. 
And  the  proposition  I  begin  with  is  that 
we  have  no  system  of  education.  We 
"have  all  sorts  of  education,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent;  and  we  have  some  things 
■called  education  that  are  not  education  at 
all. 

We  are  serving  a  material  and  a  utili- 
tarian people.  How  do  we  try  to  serve 
them?  By  putting  everything  into  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
that  anybody  suggests.  I  received  the 
catalogue  of  a  college  the  other  dzy  which 
said  that  that  college  was  offering  two 


hundred  and  fifty  different  courses,  and 
would  offer  any  other  not  there  men- 
tioned upon  the  request  of  five  pupils.  "If 
you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it" : 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
young  you  are,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference how  ignorant  you  are,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  how  self-indul- 
gent ycu  are,  if  we  haven't  offered  what 
you  want,  my  dear  boy,  we  will  get  it  for 
you  if  you  can  find  four  other  persons 
who  have  the  same  desire !  In  every  ed- 
ucational journal,  in  every  educational 
discussion  I  hear,  I  find  somebody  com- 
plaining that  their  particular  interest  is 
not  included  in  the  school  and  college 
curricula,  and  yet  our  present  school  and 
college  curricula  have  already  become 
curiosities  in  the  miscellany  of  their  con- 
tents. 

I  was  urging  something  like  this  the 
other  day  and  a  young  gentleman,  one  of 
those  terribly  earnest  young  persons 
whose  brows  are  always  knitted,  came  up 
to  me  and  said,  "You  seem  to  base  what 
you  said  on  the  theory  that  one  subject  is 
of  greater  educational  value  than  anoth- 
er." "Why,  certainly,  I  did,"  I  said,  "I 
am  a  sane  man."  He  looked  a  little  hurt 
at  that,  and  I  said,  "Don't  yOu  think  one 
subject  is  more  educationally  valuab  e 
than  another?"  Certainly  not,"  he  said. 
"Then,"  I  said,  "we  had  better  not  dis- 
cuss this  matter  any  further,  because  it 
would  take  us  all  the  time  it  would  re- 
quire to  unmake  our  personalities  and 
make  them  over  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment." I  can  not  discuss  education  with 
a  man  who  believes  that  short-hand  is  of 
as  great  educational  value  as  Sanskrit.  I 
can  not,  because  I  am  made  that  way.  I 
mean  I  have  gained  some  knowledge  of 
what  the  different  bodies  of  studies  are 
and  of  what  their  mastery  involves,  and 
having  gained  it  I  can  not  base  an  argu- 
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ment  upon  what  I  know  is  not  a  fact.  I 
say  I  am  constituted  that  way,  because 
that  is  the  way  my  mind  works.  And 
if  my  neighbor's  mind  does  not  work  that 
way  we  will  have  to  adjourn  the  discus- 
sion. My  father  used  to  say  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  reason  out  of  a  man's  mind 
what  reason  did  not  put  into  it.  You 
have  got  to  be  a  homeopathist  in  this 
business ;  you  can  not  be  an  allopath.  You 
can  not  administer  reason  to  extract  what 
reason  did  not  establish.  If  any  consid- 
erable number  of  this  audience  think  that 
all  subjects  are  of  equal  educational  val- 
ue, I  am  willing  to  stop  while  they  retire, 
because  I  will  do  nothing  but  offend  them 
from  this  point  out,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
oflFend  anyone. 

I  believe  that  we  have  got  into  an  al- 
most inextricable  confusion  in  our  edu- 
cation in  this  country  by  not  stopping  to 
think  what  it  is  we  would  be  at.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  two  kinds  of  edu- 
cation which  we  have  been  constantly 
confusing.  There  is  the  practical  educa- 
tion whose  object  is  to  give  the  pupil 
some  particular  skill,  to  prepare  him  im- 
mediately for  some  particular  occupation. 
Let  me,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  con- 
venience, call  that  technical  education. 
And  let  me  say  further  that  technical 
education  is  what  we  must  provide  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  young  people  of 
this  country.  In  what  I  am  going  to  say 
this  afternoon  I  am  not  only  not  dispar- 
aging technical  education,  I  am  trying  to 
save  technical  education  by  giving  it  the 
distinct  place  and  standing  of  its  own  that 
belong  to  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  other  and  more  general 
kind  of  education  which  is  my  particular 
theme  this  afternoon.  Let  me  say  it  is 
our  business  to  make  of  most  of  the 
young  people  of  this  country  skilled  me- 
chanics.    I  do  not  use  the  word  "me- 


chanic" in  any  narrow  sense.  There  are 
mechanics  of  the  mind  as  well  as  mechan- 
ics of  the  hand.  It  is  our  business  to  give 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  young  people 
of  this  coimtry  a  technical  knowledge  and 
a  technical  skill  which  will  equip  this 
country  as  it  is  not  now  equipped  for  the 
great  physical  undertakings  upon  which 
its  material  power  and  its  fame  among^ 
the  nations  in  larg  part  rests.  The  fact 
that  the  label,  "Made  in  Germany,"  com- 
mends wares  on  our  market,  whether  it 
be  truly  put  upon  the  wares  or  not,  is  in 
itself  a  condemnation  of  our  methods  of 
education.  There  ought  to  be  nothing 
made  in  Germany  better  than  it  is  made 
in  America ;  and  if  there  is  anything  bet- 
ter made  in  Germany  than  it  is  made  in 
America  it  is  because  Germany  recognizes 
the  distinction  between  the  technical  edu- 
cation which  must  be  given  to  a  large 
majority  of  its  young  people  and  the  lib- 
eral education  which  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  children  can  get.  Let  us  be 
done,  then,  once  and  for  all,  with  the  fu- 
tile effort  of  trying  to  combine  the  two 
kinds. 

One  object  of  education,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams said,  which  belongs  to  both  kinds,, 
is  discipline.  Now  you  can  not  get  dis- 
cipline in  little  pieces;  you  have  got  to 
get  it  in  long,  connected  pieces  of  work. 
You  can  not  get  discipline  in  a  dozen 
things  at  once;  you  must  concentrate, 
concentrate,  concertrate  in  order  to  get 
discipline.  Information  is  not  educa- 
tion. I  was  reading  a  very  interesting 
article  not  long  ago  about  teaching  agri- 
culture in  our  schools.  How  are  you  going 
to  teach  agriculture  in  school?  Only' by 
giving  the  pupils  information  about  what 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  do.  Of 
course  you  can  teach  the  chemistry  under- 
lying agriculture — you  can  teach  it  badly, 
but  you  can  t^ach  it.    Most  of  the  pupils 
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are  not  mature  enough  for  it  yet ;  but  you 
can  teach  it,  if  you  wish  to  try.  You  can 
describe  the  grains  and  their  habits,  you 
can  describe  soils;  you  can  describe  all 
^he  conditions  which  constitute  the  infor- 
mation underlying  agriculture.  But  after 
you  have  imparted  all  that  information 
you  will  not  have  taught  agriculture. 
You  can  not  teach  agriculture  inside  a 
house,  whether  that  house  be  a  school- 
house  or  any  other  kind.  And  there  is  no 
discipline  in  information.  Some  of  the 
best  informed  men  I  ever  met  could  not 
reason  at  all.  You  kftow  what  you  mean 
by  an  extraordinarily  well  informed  man. 
You  mean  a  man  who  always  has  some 
fact  at  his  command  to  trip  you  up ;  and 
you  will  generally  find  that  all  this  man 
can  do  is  to  throw  little  chunks  of  fact 
in  the  way  so  that  you  will  stumble  on 
them  and  make  yourself  ridiculous.  And 
if  you  say,  "Very  well,  please  be  kind 
enough  to  generalize  on  this  matter," 
you  will  find  he  can  not  do  it. 

Information  is  not  education.  Infor- 
mation is  the  raw  material  of  education, 
but  it  is  not  education.  You  could  in- 
form your  pupils,  supposing  it  were  pos- 
sible, with  regard  to  everything  in  the 
world,  and  inform  them  accurately,  and 
leave  them  uneducated,  provided  you  did 
not  subject  them  to  the  discipline  of  unit- 
ing the  facts  you  had  given  them  in  some 
accurate  process  of  thought.  The  things 
that  I  possess  are  not  mine  unless  I  can 
use  them  in  some  intellectual  sense  of 
the  term.  I  have  one  of  my  own  books 
in  a  Japanese  translation,  and  it  does  not 
belong  to  me,  I  don't  know  what  is  in  it. 
The  tact  is  I  have  forgotten  the  informa- 
tion in  the  original.  I  would  have  to  go 
to  the  English  version  to  find  out  the 
things  I  once  knew.  I  wrote  that  book 
twenty  years  ago  and  I  am  a  very  much 
better  educated  man  than  I  was  when  I 


knew  all  the  things  in  it,  because  there 
are  things  in  it  I  can  now  disprove.  I 
now  know  enough  to  know  that  they  are 
not  so.  And  I  don't  care  whether  a  man 
faces  me  with  a  statement  in  a  book  of  my 
own  or  not ;  I  am  a  free  American  citizen 
and  I  am  going  to  believe  what  I  know 
now,  not  what  I  knew  when  I  wrote  the 
book. 

The  modern  system  of  education  is  a 
process  of  contenting  the  student  with 
what  the  textbook  contains,  and  any  pupil 
who  is  contented  with  what  the  textbook 
contains  is  not  educated.  He  is  just  like 
a  little  bird  on  a  branch  with  his  mouth 
open  waiting  to  have  things  put  in  it.  My 
father,  who  was  addicted  to  strong  terms, 
once  said  to  me,  "The  mind  is  not  a  prolix 
gut  to  be  stuffed ;  it  is  a  digestive  organ, 
it  is  an  assimilating  organ,  and  what  it 
does  not  assimilate  it  rejects  and  gets  no 
profit  from."  And  if  you  treat  the  mind, 
as  you  do  treat  the  mind  of  the  present 
young  American,  as  a  prolix  gut  to  be 
stuffed,  why,  the  yoimg  American  when 
he  gets  to  be  an  old  American  is  going  to 
be  a  useless  American,  unless  in  spite  of 
you  he  learns  how  to  use  his  mind. 

When  I  say  "in  spite  of  you,"  I  am  in- 
cluding myself.  I  do  not  recognize  any 
difference  in  essential  questions  of  edu- 
cation between  the  primary  school  ana 
the  university.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  stage  of  education  you  are 
talking  about,  the  same  things  are  true 
of  all  of  them.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds 
that  we  will  not  go  on  attempting  a  mis- 
cellany of  information,  but  that  we  will 
divide  our  teaching  according  to  its  ob- 
jects; that  if  the  object  is  technical  we 
are  going  to  stick  to  the  technical  pro- 
cesses until  they  are  mastered  as  a  dis- 
cipline, and  if  we  are  going  to  extend  the 
education  to  those  things  not  technical 
we  are  going  to  stick  to  a  few  of  those 
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things  until  something  like  a  mastery  of 
them  has  been  established  by  the  student. 
If  I  had  my  way  I  would  take  eve?' 
child  and  keep  him  on  the  same  track,  in 
the  same  regions  of  endeavor,  from  the 
time  he  left  the  elementary  school  until 
he  graduated  from  the  -university,  with 
the  certainty  that,  being  master  of  a  few 
things,  he  could  make  conquest  of  as 
many  more  as  he  chose.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  can  go  back  to  the  old  single 
curriculum,  because  the  modern  body  of 
knowledge  is  too  great  and  various ;  but  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  for  each  pupil  we 
can  lay  down  a  definite  and  simple  line  of 
study.  Keeping  each  student  to  a  definite 
and  simple  line  of  study  we  shall  discip- 
line, whereas,  if  we  do  not  confine  him 
to  such  a  line  we  shall  never  discipline 
him.  If  you  try  to  teach  him  many  things 
you  will  teach  him  nothing.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me  whether  you 
accept  that  proposition  or  not,  nature  is 
going  to  enforce  it  against  you  within  a 
generation.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  try  to  teach  eaeh  child  of  America 
everything ;  you  will  only  teach  him  noth- 
ing. It  is  not  my  funeral;  it  is  his 
funeral.  But  I  do  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  you  do  not  understand  what 
education  is  unless  you  begin  to  raise  the 
banner,  now  before  worse  things  come, 
upon  which  shall  be  written  these  two 
words  ^^Simplification,"  "Concentration." 
You  can  not  effect  a  miscellaneous  dis- 
cipline; you  must  effect  a  concentrated 
discipline,  and  unless  you  effect  a  concen- 
trated discipline  you  have  effected  no  dis- 
cipline at  all.  That  is  the  ground  that  be- 
longs to  all  kinds  of  education,  liberal  and 
technical.  What  do  I  mean  by  liberal 
education  ?  The  matter  with  America,  so- 
cially and  poltically,  is  that  so  many 
men's  minds  are  immersed,  caught  hard 
and  fast  in  particular  occupations.     The 


trouble  with  America  is  that  so  many 
'  men  are  thinking  only  in  the  terms  of  the 
things  they  are  doing;  that  they  can  not 
think  in  the  terms  of  what  other  men  are 
doing,  and  therefore  can  not  think  in  na- 
tional terms  of  what  the  nation  is  doing. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  progress  of 
*  .merica  depends  upon  a  liberal  education 
for  as  many  persons  as  can  afford  it.  It 
is  not  that  one  kind  of  child  needs  a  tech- 
nical education  and  another  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. It  is  that  most  children  arc  not 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  get  a  liberal 
education,  but  as  many  of  them  as  can 
afford  it  ought  to  have  it;  not  for  their 
own  sakes  merely,  for  I  suppose  that  for 
a  man's  own  sake  a  liberal  education  is  a 
sort  of  indulgence,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation.  Liberal  training  is  part  of  the 
training  of  the  statesmanship  of  mind ;  it 
is  a  process  of  lifting  men's  minds  above 
the  level  of  their  daily  tasks  and  giving 
them  a  glimpse  of  the  map  of  the  world, 
so  that  statesmen  may  be  checked  by 
thinking  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
speak;  so  that  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
people  there  may  constantly  arise  those 
who  have  knowledge  of  their  day  and 
generation  and  can  speak  for  their  peopie 
like  prophets  of  things  to  come. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  must  give  as 
many  minds  as  possible  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  richer  reservoir  of  sup- 
ply than  a  great  democratic  people.  You 
do  not  call  this  lad  or  that  maiden  out  to 
the  privileges  of  a  liberal  education  be- 
cause of  his  family  or  her  lineage,  or  his 
money  or  her  social  privilege ;  but  because 
every  American  citizen  who  is  economi- 
cally at  liberty  to  do  so  should  seek  the 
highest  things  in  the  gift  of  the  nation, 
and  so  give  back  to  the  nation  those  high 
things  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  That 
is  the  argument  for  a  liberal  education. 

And  bv  a  liberal  education  I  mean  an 
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^ucation  which  does  not  concentrate  its 
attention  upon  particular  individual  in- 
terests; but  seeks  to  acquaint  the  mind 
with  those  great  bodies  of  thought  which 
are  meant  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
world.  For  while  discipline  inheres  in  all 
-education,  enlightenment  is  the  particu- 
lar mark  of  a  liberal  education.  Discip- 
line, of  course,  for  without  discipline  ed- 
ucation is  of  no  avail,  but  also  enlight- 
-enment,  light  thrown  upon .  life,  light 
thrown  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse, light  thrown  upon  the  course  of 
human  history,  light,  always  light,  so  that 
the  men  and  women  who  stand  in  it  can 
see  the  road  they  travel  and  know  the 
bearing  their  lives  have  upon  the  lives 
of  mankind  upon  the  steadily  rising 
heights  up  which  man  is  struggling  with 
sweat  and  blood. 

Now  I  take  it  a  liberal  education  has 
four  necessary  elements.  Everybody 
seeking  a  liberal  education  should  master 
some  one  great  science;  but  only  one, 
only  one.  If  you  disperse  your  energies 
within  the  time  ordinarily  given  for  such 
a  training  you  will  not  master  even  the 
one.  It  is  also  necessary  that  every  pupil 
seeking  a  liberal  education  should  have 
some  knowledge,  some  sufficient  and  con- 
siderable knowledge,  of  the  great  body 
of  philosophy.  By  philosophy  I  do  not 
ineail  figments  of  the  mind;  I  do  not 
mean  the  subtleties  woven  by  men  who 
interest  themselves  only  in  those  things 
that  lie  remote  from  the  common  experi- 
■ence  of  men.  By  philosophy  I  mean  some 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  human 
mind,  some  knowledge  of  the  roads  that 
human  thought  has  traveled,  some  guid- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  things  that  men 
have  attempted  and  have  succeeded  at  or 
failed  at. 

I  had  a  colleague  that  had  not  traveled 


not  know  what  men  had  attempted  to  do 
and  failed.  He  spenft  five  good  years  of 
his  life  writing  a  book  which  fortunately 
before  he  published  it  he  submitted  to  an- 
other colleague  who  had  traveled  these 
high  roads.  The  friend  said,  **Why,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  have  spent  five  years 
trying  to  establish  what  has  been  explod- 
ed ever  since  Aristotle!"  The  experi- 
ences of  the  human  mind,  the  things  that 
are  fancied  to  be  true  and  are  not  true. 

If  you  do  not  travel  these  roads  you 
will  be  like  the  American  people  in  re- 
gard to  their  currency  question.  Once 
every  generation  the  American  people 
has  to  find  out  that  it  had  better  not  coin 
silver  free  at  a  fixed  ratio.  I  state  that 
as  a  historical  fact,  that  every  generation 
has  had  to  find  it  out.  Every  generation 
has  found  it  out,  fortunately,  but  it  seems 
a  great  waste  of  time  for  each  genera- 
tion to  forget  what  the  preceding  gener- 
ation knew.  We  have  been  learning  that 
lesson  ever  since  the  days  of  the  old  con- 
federation which  made  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  necessary 
in  order  to  take  the  nonsense  out  of  us 
in  respect  of  just  such  matters.  I  often 
think  that  those  persons  who  think  educa- 
tion should  only  be  concerned  with  the 
things  of  the  present  day  must  be  in  favor 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  They  be- 
lieve that  you  can  establish  an  intellec- 
tual-coinage  independent  of  the  intellec- 
tual attainments  of  every  other  genera- 
tion. One  country  can  not  establish  a 
coinage  independent, of  all  other  nations 
unless  it  wishes  to  stop  trading  with  all 
other  nations.  You  can  try  it,  of  course. 
You  can  not  stop  trading  intellectually 
with  other  generations,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  estab- 
lish a  standard  of  intellectual  values 
which  belong  only  to  this  generation. 
The  history  of  thought  is  indispensable  to 
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the  broad  paths  of  philosophy.  He  did 
every  liberally  trained  man. 

Then  he  has  got  to  know  something 
about  some  one  language.  Most  of  us  do 
not  Know  our  own  language,  to  judge  by 
the  way  we  use  it.  The  American  sys- 
tematically avoids  the  use  of  his  own 
language  by  using  slang.  That  is  a  de- 
liberate and  cowardly  device  for  avoid- 
ing the  difficulties  of  English  grammar 
and  vocabulary.  And  I  take  it  that  if  a 
man  really  masters  some  one  language 
he  will  have  got  into  him  something  that 
is  of  the  essence  of  science.  The  best 
teacher  I  ever  had  used  to  say  to  me, 
"When  you  frame  a  sentence  don't  do  it 
as  if  you  were  loading  a  shotgun  but  as 
if  you  were  loading  a  rifle*  Don't  fire  in 
such'  a  way  and  with  such  a  load  that 
while  you  hit  the  thing  you  aim  at  you 
will  hit  a  lot  of  things  in  the  neighbor- 
hood besides;  but  shoot  with  a  single 
bullet  and  hit  that  one  thing  alone."  The 
studious  and  correct  use  of  language  is 
an  act  of  precision;  it  is  the  process  of 
eliminating  surplusage  and  embodying 
only  those  things  which  are  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statement  itself.  It  is  ati 
attempt  always  to  fire  for  the  one  thing. 
In  the  use  of  language  we  ought  to  be 
like  the  Boer  in  South  Africa,  who  when 
he  goes  out  intending  to  bring  back  one 
piece  of  game  carries  only  one  bullet. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  things 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  was  that  when 
he  was  a  mere  lad  he  realized  that  one 
of  the  instruments  by  which  to  make 
conquest  of  your  fellow  men  was  the 
instrument  of  speech,  and  he  trained 
himself  from  boyhood  to  manhood  in  such 
a  use  of  the  English  language  as  would 
compel  his  fellow  citizens  to  know  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  to  say.  For  the 
purpose  of  my  present  argument  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  it  be  French,  or  Eng- 


lish, or  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  German,  if 
you  have  mastered  a  language  you  have 
made  other  intellectual  conquests  coin- 
paratively  easy. 

Inen  I  take  it  that  the  seeker  after 
liberal  training  must  also  exhibit  to  his 
mind  some  at  any  rate  of  the  processes 
of  history  and  politics.  No  person  can 
be  said  to  be  liberally  trained  who  does 
not  know  the  greater  events  and  ten- 
dencies of  history  and  the  greater  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  politics.  And 
when  I  have  said  that  I  have  merely  said 
that  simplification  should  not  be  carried 
so  far  as  not  to  include  in  all  liberal 
training  these  elements,  scientific  think- 
ing, philosophical  comprehension,  precis- 
ion of'  statement,  mastery  of  language  and 
a  knowledge  of  human  experience.  If 
you  teach  every  lad  these  four  disciplines,, 
and  teach  them  to  him  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  grammar  school  until  he  grad- 
uates from  college,  look  out  for  him  after 
that  I  He  is  going  to  make  an  impression 
on  his  generation,  or  the  laws  of  nature 
are  going  to  be  reversed.  But  if  you 
try  to  teach  him  a  dozen  subjects  every 
day  in  twenty  or  forty  minute  periods  he- 
will  dissolve  in  thin  air  and  5ecome  part 
of  the  mere  vague  atmosphere  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  as  ta 
the  method.'*  Why,  several  things  seem 
plain  to  me.  You  must  first  think  out 
your  body  of  studies;  you  must  first 
make  up  your  mind  that  some  things  do 
not  train  as  much  as  you  would  like  to 
train ;  that  there  are  some  things  that  do 
not  enlighten ;  that  there  are  some  things 
that  do  not  sufficiently  educate  to  make 
it  worth  your  while  to  undertake 
to  get  them.  Eliminate.  The  rea! 
courage  we  need  as  teachers  is  the 
courage  to  eliminate,  not  the  cowardice 
to  add  to  our  present  curriculum.     We 
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should  have  the  courage  to  eliminate  and 
say,  "This  thing  does  not  train  as  thor- 
oughly as  that  does;  therefore  we  will 
not  have  this  and  we  will  have  that.  You 
ask  us  to  add  this  thing.  We  will  not 
do  it ;  we  can  not  teach  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  enlightenment;  therefore  we 
will  not  teach  it.  A  thoroughly  weeded, 
discriminated,  thought-out  body  of  stud- 
ies is  what  we  need  in  each  stage  of  our 
education. 

Then  we  need  something  we  have 
never  given  ourselves  in  this  generation 
in  college  until  very  recent  years,  ana 
that  is  a  systematic  sequence  of  studies. 
You  would. think  from  some  of  our  col- 
lege curricula  that  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  whether  you  came  in  at  the 
front  door  or  at  the  back  door.  Fortun- 
ately you  can  not  study  mathematics 
backward.  You  can  study  philosophy 
backward  if  you  are  fool  enough;  you 
can  study  science  backward  if  you  have 
the  temerity,  and  you  can  study  history 
upside  down.  You  can  learn  just  so 
much  that  you  will  know  no  history  at  all. 
You  can  follow  your  taste  in  our  colleges, 
or  in  some  of  them ;  but  the  lines  of  taste 
are  not  always  the  lines  of  intelligence. 
In  all  the  education  I  have  anything  per- 
sonal to  do  with  I  take  the  liberty  of  go- 
ing upon  the  presumption  that,  having 
been  connected  with  education  longer 
than  the  various  young  gentlemen  who 
come  under  my  instruction,  I  know  more 
about  it  than  they,  and  therefore  I  say, 
"My.  dear  young  fellow,  you  have  got  to 
begin  here.  After  you  have  chosen  your 
body  of  studies  you  have  got  to  go  in 
here,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  you  may 
go  somewhere  else.*'  Nobody  is  admittea 
by  any  window,  nobody  is  admitted  by 
any  cellar  door,  nobody  is  admitted  first 
by  the  attic.  A  systematic  sequence  of 
study. 


And  then  a  systematic  combination  of 
studies.  All  of  these  things  are  necessary 
for  a  liberal  training. 

We  are  making  a  great  many  experi- 
ments, and  it  does  not  do  knowledge  any 
harm.  Doctor  Holmes  used  to  say  the 
truth  was  no  invalid,  no  matter  how 
roughly  you  treated  her  her  constitution 
would  stand  it.  But  we  are  treating  the 
truth  very  roughly  these  days,  and  one 
thing  I  feel  like  protesting  against  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  is  basing  our  teaching  of  chil- 
dren upon  what  is  called  "child  psychol- 
ogy." I  know  two  gentlemen  who  have 
written  books  on  child  psychology.  To 
my  certain  knowledge  one  of  them  never 
knew  more  than  three  children — ^his  own 
— and  is  not  trusted  for  advice  upon  any 
practical  subject  whatever.  I  can  tell 
you  the  names  of  dozens  of  schools  that 
are  training  the  poor  little  creatures  that 
attend  them  in  accordance  with  the  theor- 
ies of  that  man.  I  protest  against  it  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting singularities  of  that  kind  of 
teaching  is  that  we  teach  the  children  al- 
ways as  if  we  were  bent  upon  keeping 
them  children.  They  will  grow  up  in 
spite  of  us,  and  the  object  of  education 
is,  I  had  supposed,  to  prepare  them  to 
become  mature.  I  tell  you  plainly  I 
think  most  of  the  teaching  that  is  done 
in  the  schools  attended  by  the  yoi;nger 
children  seems  to  be  meant  to  see  to  it 
that  the  children  should  remain  children 
as  long  as  they  live.  All  the  studying  is 
done  by  the  teacher,  all  the  work  is  done 
by  the  teacher;  the  dear  little  children 
must  not  be  allowed  to  do  one  stroke  of 
work  out  of  school  for  fear  they  might 
strengthen  their  minds.  Their  minds 
must  be  carried  upon  pillows  and  coddled 
by  all  kinds  of  indulgences ;  we  must  see 
to   it   that   they   shall  not   experience  a 
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single  throe  of  effort.  They  will  grow 
up  with  flabby  minds. 

One  of  the  things  our  schools  art 
hopefully  devoting  themselves  to  now  is 
the  development  of  character;  and  they 
develop  character  so  singularly  that  the 
boys  they  send  to  college  can  not  do  any 
work.  I  don't  believe  anybody  can  de- 
liberately develop  his  own  character  with- 
out making  a  prig  of  himself.  Character 
is  a  by-product ;  if  you  attend  to  business 
your  character  will  attend  to  itself.  If  you 
do  your  duty  you  need  not  stay  awake  at 
nights  wondering  what  will  become  of 
your  character. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  foolish 
enough  to  permit  an  evangelist  to  come  to 
the  college  just  three  weeks  before  the 
mid-year  examinations;  and  he  upset 
everything.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment one  of  the  undergraduates  fastened 
his  door  and  put  this  notice  on  the  out- 
side, **I  am  a  Christian  and  studying  for 
examination."  I  have  always  told  our 
undergraduates  that  I  regarded  that  as 
an  absolutely  logical  sequence  of  ideas. 
That  was  a  very  practical  notion  of  what 
Christianity  is — it  is  attending  to  the 
highest  and  nearest  duties.  I  do  not  find 
many  schoolboys  getting  that  idea  of  life. 
Their  idea  of  life  is  that  if  they  are  well 
mannered,  if  they  are  clean  in  their  per- 
sonal habits,  it  does  not  make  very  much 
difference  whether  they  know  anything  cr 
not.  A  gentleman  came  to  me  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  college  year  and  said, 
"You  are  making  a  mistake  not  to  admit 
young  So  and  So.  At  school  he  was  the 
leader  of  his  class  in  everjthing  that  was 
fine."  I  said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but  he 
did  not  pass  the  entrance  examination." 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  understand" 
and  he  went  over  the  boy's  fine  qualities 
again.  I  said,  "It  is  you  who  do  not  un- 
derstand.   He  did  not  pass  the  entrance 


examination"  There  is  a  moral  behind 
that.  If  he  can  not,  he  would  be  wast- 
ing his  time ;  and  he  would  get  dropped 
at  the  mid-year.  I  would  not  put  the 
fraud  upon  the  boy's  parents  of  admitting 
him  into  the  University  when  he  would 
be  dropped  at  the  mid-year.  One  of  the 
wittiest  things  I  ever  heard  was  said  by  a 
college  president.  An  anxious  mother 
brought  her  son  to  him  and  put  him  un- 
der his  special  care;  and  he  said,  "Very 
well,  madam,  we  will  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion or  return  the  boy." 

Don't  you  think  we  are  setting  a  very 
self-indulgent  pace  for  the  pupil?  We 
are  seeking  every  means  to  sugarcosit 
everything  he  takes,  and  insuring  bad  di- 
gestion thereby.  We  are  seeking  to  do 
his  tasks  for  him. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  we  stopped 
that  at  Princeton,  and  the  consequence 
is  every  graduate  I  meet  of  recent  years 
thanks  his  stars  he  graduated  before 
the  change  came.  In  a  university  where 
life  smiles  and  is  gracious  we  are  com- 
pelling men  to  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
room  and  actually  study.  The  beauty 
of  it  is  that  when  a  boy  once  tries  it 
he  likes  it.  Really  it  is  an  indulgence 
to  use  your  mind,  if  you  happen  to  have 
one,  and  the  minute  a  boy  finds  out  the 
zest  of  using  his  mind,  something  we 
try  to  conceal  from  him  as  long  as  we 
can,  he  begins  to  feel  the  blood  of  real 
energy  springing  in  his  veins. 

The  future,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
going  to  be  strenuous.  If  we  have  not 
looked  to  our  education  and  made  it 
systematic  and  made  it  produce  muscle 
of  mind  and  of  spirit,  the  condemnation 
of  those  who  follow  us  will  be  upon  us 
and  it  will  be  said,  "They  labored,  but 
they  labored  ignorantly;  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  statesmanship  of  the 
mind." 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  25,  26,  27,  1908. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  February  25th-27th, 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  educa- 
tional gathering  held  in  America  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  The  program  is  most 
attractive  to  school  men  in  all  depart- 
ments of  work. 


tional  Association.  The  progress  of  the 
public  school  work  in  Indiana  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  has  been  largely 
intiuenced  by  the  large  body  of  men  in 
this  State  who  have  been  active  and  loyal 
in  the  National  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence. Many  of  Indiana's  l»est  super- 
intendents and  college  men  have  not 
missed  a  meeting  of  this  body  for  several 


SUPT.  T.  A.  MOTT,  RICHMOND  SCHOOLS,  N. 
E.    A.   DIRECTOR   FOR   INDIANA. 


This  national  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents has  been  for  years  the  most  influen- 
tial body  of  school  workers  in  the  coun- 
try. The  growth  of  education  in  the 
United  States  has  been  largely  directed 
and  guided  by  this  department  of  the  Na- 


years.  These  men  are  the  ones  who  have 
directed  and  guided  the  work  in  the 
schools  of  this  State.  They  have  annually 
brought  from  this  meeting  to  their  schools 
and  their  work  the  inspiration  of  these 
great  gatherings,  and  have  kept  abreast 
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with  the  world's  best  thought  in  all  edu- 
cational movements. 

A  few  of  the  Boards  of  School  Trus- 
tees in  the  State  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  their  superintendents  to  these 
meetings,  paying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  trip ;  they  have  done  this  as 
a  business  matter,  knowing  that  it  paid 
their  schools  to  have  their  superintend 
de;its  attend  this  national  gathering  of 
schoolmen. 


and  their  communities  larger  returns.  In 
many  of  the  states  the  practice  of  send- 
ing the  superintendents  to  these  gather- 
ings is  quite  common  among  cities  and 
towns. 

In  all  lines  of  commercial  activity,  it 
is  common  for  business  houses  and  man- 
ufacturing corporations  to  send  their 
managers  to  conventions  where  their  in- 
terests are  to  be  considered  and  dis- 
cussed.   If  there  is  to  be  a  convention  of 


PROF.  H.  B.  BROWN,  PRESIDENT  VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY  AND  TRUSTEE   N.   E.   A. 


But  in  most  cases  superintendents 
have  paid  their  own  expenses. 

We  believe  that  there  are  three  hun- 
dred towns  and  cities  who  should  as  a 
matter  of  business,  send  their  superinten- 
dents to  these  meetings.  No  money  they 
can  expend  will  bring  to  their  schools 


carriage  manufacturers  to  be  held  you 
will  find  that  every  carriage  factory  in  the 
country  will  have  their  representative 
there.  This  is  true  in  nearly  all  lines  ot 
business.  This  should  be  true  of  the 
school  corporations  of  our  State.  The 
most  important  business  of  the  State  is 
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education.  If  we  will  make  our  educa- 
tional institutions  the  best,  the  managers 
of  these  institutions  must  attend  these 
meetings',  where  the  best  thought  of  the 
world  of  education  is  discussed  and 
passed  upon.  Let  Indiana  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  send  two  hundred  of  our 
school  people  to  the  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  educational  workers  of  our  State 
should  make  this  meeting  theirs.     The 


spirit  of  this  meeting,  its  thought  and  its 
discussions,  should  be  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational thought  of  our  schools.  Indi- 
ana's influence  and  best  thought  should 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  this  gathering. 

Indiana's  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Ebbitt  House. 

T.  A.  MoTT, 
N.  E.  A.  Director,  Indiana. 


THE  USE  OF  BIOGRAPHY  IN  TEACHING 


Lawrence  McTuman,  AMistant  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis. 


WHEN  the  race  was  young  and  the 
tribes  went  out  to  battle,  one 
lusty  savage  slew  more  than  his 
allotment  of  the  enemy.  The  story  of 
his  prowess  passed  down  from  father 
to  son,  and  behold,  a  hero.  Even  after 
men  grew  civilized  and  humane,  still 
under  the  thrall  of  traditional  belief, 
the  first  place  was  given  to  the  hero 
of  battle.  Finally  the  military  heroes 
shared  honors  with  the  great  states- 
man and  the  last  century  shows  a 
marked  growth  in  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration shown  the  industrial  heroes. 
^'It  is  a  good  sign  that  biographers 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of 
workers  above  shedding  blood  and  that 
men  who  have  labored  heroically  with 
their  hands  for  the  good  of  humanity  are 
beginning  to  be  recognized  among  the 
real  heroes  of  the  world." 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  ideals 
still  held  up  before  the  young  people  are 
either  warriors  or  statesmen.  Since  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  will  follow 
industrial,  scientific  or  literary  pursuits, 
is  it  not  wise  to  present  frequently  the 
heroes  of  science,  commerce,  literature, 
art  and  invention? 


Dr.  A.  D.  White  tells  the  story  of  a 
late  Governor  of  a  western  State  who  on 
an  eastern  tour  after  an  exciting  political 
campaign,  took  his  young  son  to  see 
the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara.  He 
stopped  before  the  inscription  on  one  of 
the  towers,  and  reading  there  the  name 
of  the  engineer,  he  said  to  the  boy: 
"There,  my  son,  I  would  rather  see  your 
name  upon  some  great  structure  like 
that,  as  the  man  who  designed  it,  than 
to  see  you  the  most  successful  poli- 
tician in  the  United  States." 

A  little  more  of  just  such  wholesome 
sentiment  is  needed  in  the  choice  of  ideals 
presented  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  real  conquerors  of  tlie  world  are 
not  the  noted  generals  of  history  but  the 
thinkers. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  great  men  that  the 
world  needs  as  it  is  a  great  number  of 
good  men.  One  writer  says :  "Remember 
that  there  is  fame  and  infamy."  Some 
men  have  grown  notorious  through  the 
evil  they  have  done.  If  such  names  as 
Herod  and  Nero  had  never  sullied  th« 
roll  of  fame,  the  world's  records  would 
be  free  from  much  evil. 
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Let  the  pupils  study  the  lives  of  char- 
acters like  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in- 
ventor of  the  spinning  Jenny  and  founder 
of  cotton  manufacturers;  Hugh  Miller, 
stonemason  and  geologist;  James  Watt, 
famous  engineer  and  inventor;  David 
Livingston,  scholar  and  Christiafi  ex- 
plorer; Louis  Agassiz  and  John  James 
Audubon,  scientists;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
successful  man  in  business,  science,  dip- 
lomacy and  literature;  Robert  Morris, 
finance  hero  of  the  Revolution ;  Eliot 
Howe,  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine; 
Beethoven,  Handel,  Hayden,  Mozart,  mu- 
sicians; Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bry- 
ant, Holmes,  poets;  Raphael,  Angelo, 
Turner,  Bonheur,  artists ;  Horace  Mann, 
Thomas  Arnold,  David  Page,  Mary 
Lyon,  Booker  T.  Washington,  teachers. 

The  dignity  of  labor  can  be  taught 
most  effectively  through  biographies  like 
barton's  "Captains  of  Industry,"  Emily- 
Pearson's  "Gutenberg  and  the  Art'  of 
Printing"  and  Gladstone's  "Michael 
Faraday" — heroes  of  labor,  working  for 
the  good  of  humanity. 

The  study  of  Biblical  characters  is  im- 
portant ;  but  many  of  our  public  schools 
have  all  but  entirely  eliminated  this  es- 
sential study.  Teachers  fear  criticism 
from  sects  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties. The  Bible,  of  course,  should  not  be 
taught  as  supporting  any  certain  creeds ; 
however,  a  general  use  of  the  Bible  is 
not  prohibited,  as  the  statute  says  the 
Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Portions  of  the  scriptures 
may  be  read  and  the  lives  of  the  great 
Biblical  characters  studied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  no  offense  to  any  rea- 
sonable person. 

Wise  parents  tell  the  stories  of  the 
Bible  to  their  children  and  both  parents 
and  children  find  them  the  most  fascin- 


ating of  all  stories.  "David  and  Goliath" 
is  more  interesting  than  "Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,"  "Joseph  and  his  Brothers"  is  a 
most  excellent  story,  and  the  battles  of 
Joshua  ^nd  David  are  as  wonderful  as 
those  of  "King  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table."  No  other  book  is  as  delightful  to 
children  as  the  Bible  when  the  stories  are 
well  chosen. 

Some  years  ago,  the  editor  of  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  sent  a  communication  to 
"the  hundred  greatest  men  in  Great  Brit- 
ain" asking  this  question:  "If,  for  any 
reason,  you  were  to  spend  a  year  abso- 
lutely alone,  in  prison  for  instance,  and 
could  select  from  your  library  three  vol- 
umes to  be  taken  with  you  as  compan- 
ions in  your  period  of  confinement, 
please  to  inform  us  what  those  three 
books  would  be."  The  inquiry  was  sent 
to  the  peers  of  the  realm,  prominent  lead- 
ers in  politics,  judges,  authors,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  gentlemen  of  leisure 
— men  who  would  represent  every  aspect 
of  successful  life.  In  the  answers  it  was 
found  that  ninety-eight  of  the  hundred 
men  named  the  Bible  first  on  the  list  of 
three  books  to  be  chosen.  The  Bible  is 
rightly  popular  because  it  is  a  religious 
and  moral  guide,  because  it  is  a  book 
of  wonderful  stories  of  heroes  and  be- 
cause it  is  truly  a  literary  classic. 

Ruskin's  mother  compelled  him,  as  a 
child  to  recite  whole  chapters  of  the 
Bible  daily,  and  to  read  it  through  once  a 
year.  Of  all  the  knowledge  which  Ruskin 
afterwards  acquired  he  counted  this  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  Bible  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  essential  part  of  his 
education  and  to  it  he  attributed  his  clear 
and  masterful  use  of  English. 

Nothing  in  biography  can  be  better 
than  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  David, 
Daniel,  Moses,  Solomon,  Esther,  Ruth 
and   Job   in   the   Old   Testament.     The 
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New  Testament  contains  great  treasures 
in  the  lives  of  Christ,  Paul,  James,  John, 
Stephen,  and  many  others  which  may  be 
studied  with  great  proht. 

Boys  and  girls  not  only  dream  of  be- 
coming like  the  characters  they  admire, 
but    often    unconsciously    they,    as  did 
"Ernest"  grow  like  unto  their  ideals.  The 
influence  of  ideals  set  before  them  reaches 
into  the  life  of  the  pupil  in  a  way  that 
eludes  the  teacher  and  parent — ^both  won- 
der where  certain  opinions  and  actions 
originate  without  being  able  to  discover 
the  cause ;  even  the  pupil  can  not  account 
for  it,  for  he  is  not  conscious  in  many  in- 
stances of  following  any  one  in  conduct." 
Time  is  frequently  worse  than  wasted 
in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  drive  home 
a  moral  lesson  or  stamp  a  principle  by 
means  of  the  abstract  when  the  end  may 
be  accomplished  often  with  ease  through 
the  stories  of  individual  experiences. 
The  same  life  problems,  though  in  va- 
rious guises,  come   largely  to  all.     In 
the  range  of  biography  lie  powerful  possi- 
bilities for  the  teacher.    There  is  a  life 
story  adapted  to  teach   each   phase  of 
ethics.  Look  at  the  mountain  life  of  Lord 
Shaftsbury,    of   whom    Gladstone   said, 
"The  safety  of  our  country  is  not  in  law 
or  legislators  but  in  Christian  gentlemen 
like  unto  Lord  Shaftsbury." 

Possessed  of  wealth,  rank,  honors,  and 
social  graces,  this  wonderfully  fine  char- 
acter devoted  his  life  in  ameliorating 
the  wretchedness  of  the  London  poor. 
He  gave  his  wealth,  he  gave  his  time, 
and  better  still,  he  poured  out  his  s)rm- 
pathy  and  brotherhood.  He  left  the  lux- 
uries and  ease  of  his  home  to  spend 
his  nights  in  finding  the  homeless 
to  whom  he  offered  shelter.  He 
freed  forty  thousand  children  from 
tlie  loom;  with  his  motto  of 
''Schools  before  the  ballot."    He  estab- 


lished "ragged"  night  schools  for  thou- 
sands of  children;  he  founded  all  sorts 
of  homes  and  refuges ;  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  improving  the  laws  to  benefit  the 
poor;  "iniquities  shriveled  up  under  his 
presence;  and  dying,  he  said,  I  can  not 
bear  to  go  away  and  leave  the  world  with 
so  much  misery  in  it." 

The  study  of  this  man's  life  is  an  edu- 
cation to  the  heart  and  mind  and  no  one 
is  so  benumbed  as  to  escape  its  stirring 
inspiration  to  unselfishness  and  responsi- 
bility for  our  brother's  needs. 

With  children,  especially,  rare  judg- 
ment  is   needful   to  guard   against   the 
presentation  of  ideals  beyond  their  moral 
apperception.    The  child  loves  the  hum- 
bler ideals.     Try  giving  the  school  an 
account  of  the  lavish  and  noble  charity  of 
some  truly  great  and  wealthy  woman. 
Follow  this  with  the  simple  story  of  the 
old  apple-woman  of  London,  of  whom 
some  one  has  said,  "Her  history  makes 
the  story  of  kings  and  queens  contemp- 
tible."   A  poor  illiterate  woman  living  in 
two  bare  rooms  in  the  garret  of  a  tene- 
ment.   She  suffered  cold  and  hunger    i)iit 
she  found  waifs  colder  and  hungrier  still, 
and  she  took  them  in.     During  her  life 
she  shared  her  poor  home  with  a  score  of 
orphan  children.  Not  only  this,  but  she 
mothered  them,  and  taught  them  all  she 
knew,  divided  her  earnings,  helped  many 
of  them  to  honest  trades,  and  some  to  em- 
igrate   to    more    hopeful    opportunities. 
When  she  died,  as  she  lay  in  her  humble 
garret,  it  is  said  that  her  mis-shapen  fea- 
tures still  showed  the  beautiful  reflection 
of  the  soul  that  had  fled.    The  story  of 
her  life  has  incited  hundreds  to  charitable 
deeds  and  has  influenced  national  reforms. 
The  children  love  this  story;  it  touches 
their  hearts  and  quickens  ideals  of  un- 
selfish love  that  reach  and  influence  their 
every  day  experiences. 
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It  IS  not  the  intellectual  admiration  ot 
goodness  and  worth  but  the  quickening  of 
the  heart  that  counts,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  of  all  the  children  that 
come  to  school,  for  the  one  child  doomed 
to  be  great,  hundreds  pass  on  to  the  ranks 


dustrial  heroes,  but  simple  "heroes  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water."  To  the 
extent  that  the  great  majority  has  been 
introduced  to  the  noblest  characters  of 
the  world,  to  that  extent  the  teacher 
has  acquitted  himself   of   one    of   his 


of  plain  citizens  not  even  to  become  in-     highest  and  noblest  duties. 


LEAKS  IN  SCHOOL  REVENUES, 


Rot>ert  J.  Aley,  Indiana  University*  Chairman  Committee. 


[Report  submitted  and  accepted  by  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association.] 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  only  the 
three  main  sources  of  tuition  revenue  are 
considered;  the  income  from  the  perma- 
nent fund,  the  State  levy  and  the  local 
levies. 

Your  committee  desires  to  call  attention 
to  the  failure  of  each  of  these  sources  to 
yield  what  it  should. 

Wise  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
care  and  increase  of  the  permanent  fund. 
It  can  never  be  decreased.  The  various 
counties  are  liable  for  the  full  annual  in- 
.  terest  on  the  part  apportioned  to  them.  In 
some  cases  great  laxity  is  shown  in  the 
collection  of  interest,  and  the  counties 
are  paying  from  their  treasuries  interest 
that  could  be  paid  by  the  borrower. 

Practically  all  of  the  increase  of  the 
J)ermanent  fund  comes  through  fines  and 
forfeitures.  This  increase  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  $100,000.00  per  year. 
Some  reasons  why  the  annual  increase  is 
no  greater,  are: 

First.  The  Very.  Low  Fines  Usually 
Assessed. 

A  fine  of  $1.00  for  running  down 
a  pedestrian  with  an  automobile,  adds  but 
Kttle  to  the  school  funds  and  hardly  deters 
the  wealthy  owner  from  repeating  the  of- 
fence.   The  practice  of  an  agreement  be- 


tween judge  and  prosecutor  whereby  the 
fine  for  a  first  offence  is  the  minimum 
tends  to  keep  the  sum  total  of  fines  low. 
If  all  the  courts  in  the  State  would  fine 
rich  offenders  in  sums  large  enough  to 
prevent  repetitions  of  the  crime,  the 
school  fund  would  grow  much  faster. 

Second.  Remission  and  Non-collec- 
tion of  Fines. 

From  evidence  obtained  in  six  repre- 
sentative sections  of  the  State  it  appears 
that  about  45%  of  the  fines  assessed  are 
collected.  Of  the  55%  not  paid  in  some 
are  remitted,  some  are  not  collectible  and 
the  remainder  are  allowed  to  go  by  de- 
fault, no  particular  effort  being  made  to 
collect.  If  the  places  examined  are  really 
typical  of  the  whole  State,  a  conservative 
estimate  is  that  the  permanent  school 
fund  is  losing  $100,000.00  a  year  through 
remissions  and  non-collection  of  fines  and 
forfeitures. 

Third.  Collections  Not  Properly  Re- 
ported, 

The  loss  to  the  school  fund  due  to  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  officers  to  properly  re- 
port fines  and  forfeitures  paid,  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  an 
alarming  amount  of  ignorance  as  to 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  these  mat- 
ters. Within  the  last  two  months  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  in  two  coun- 
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ties  with  startling  results.  If  these  coun- 
ties are  t)^ical,  we  may  safely  say  that 
from  $50,000.00  to  $75,000.00  are  annual- 
ly lost  to  the  school  fund  because  of  fail- 
ure of  the  various  officers  to  properly  ac- 
count for  money  paid  in  to  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  amount  of  money  yielded  by  the 
State  and  local  levies  is  not  nearly  what 
it  should  be.  A  somewhat  careful  study 
into  this  matter  has  revealed  the  follow- 
ing reasons: — 

First.    Sequestered  Property. 

All  students  of  economics  know  that 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  properties  of 
wealth  is  its  tendency  to  hide  from  the 
tax-collector.  The  amount  that  succeeds 
in  concealing  itself  is  only  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  County  assessors  if  they  are 
all  diligent,  usually  uncover  from  3  to  4%. 
Tax  ferrets  when  employed  by  the  county 
generally  find  from  5  to^l5%  of  the  total 
assessed  valuations.  The  best  informed 
experts  believe  that  fully  one-fourth  of 
all  the  property  in  the  State  escapes  tax- 
ations. If  this  property  could  be  put 
upon  the  tax  duplicate  the  tuition  fund 
from  State  and  local  levies  would  be  in- 
creased 33%  %. 

Second.     Unequal  Assessments. 

Unequal  assessments  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  affect  the  State  levy.  If  in 
one  part  of  the  State  the  assessed  valua- 
tion is  the  real  valuation  and  in  another 
part  it  is  only  one-third  of  the  real  valu- 
ation, the  first  community  pays  three 
times  as  much  State  tax  as  the  second. 
This  is  unfair,  for  it  causes  one  commun- 
ity to  unnecessarily  bear  the  school  bur^ 
dens  of  another.  In  some  five  different 
parts  of  the  State  the  1907  assessed  valu- 
ation was  compared  with  sales  made  in 
March,  April  and  May.  The  results  were 
as  follows: — 


Community  A  assessed  value  30%  of 
'  real  value. 

Community  B  assessed  value  42%  of 
real  value. 

Community  C  assessed  value  48%  oi^ 
real  value. 

Community  D  assessed  value  60%  of 
real  value. 

Community  E  assessed  value  90%  of 
real  value. 

If  all  the  property  in  the  State  wert 
assessed  at  the  highest  ratio,  the  State 
levy  would  yield  more  than  double  the 
amount  now  yielded  and  the  local  tax 
levy  in  most  communities  could  be  low- 
ered one-half. 

Unequal  assessments  occur  within  each 
local  community.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  household  goods  of  the  man  own- 
ing $1,000  worth  of  oriental  rugs  and 
all  other  furniture  of  like  quality  to  be 
assessed  for  no  more  tlian  the  household 
goods  of  his  gardener. 

In  one  case  noted,  the  furnishings  of  a 
$12,000.00  mansion  were  assessed  lower 
than  the  furnishings  of  a  three  room  cot- 
tage belonging  to  a  day  laborer.  The 
same  inequality  occurs  in  the  assessment 
of  real  estate.  In  some  way,  it  seems, 
that  on  the  assessment  roll  the  same  fav- 
orites always  win,  viz.,  those  who  are 
best  able  to  pay. 

Third.  Low  Assessment  of  Corporate 
Wealth. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  layman  to  under- 
stand why  money  is  assessed  at  par  and 
stock  that  sells  readily  at  130  to  150  is 
assessed  at  50%  of  the  par  value.  If  some 
means  could  be  devised  by  which  cor- 
porate wealth  would  pay  its  just  share 
of  taxes,  ample  revenue  for  all  school  pur- 
poses would  be  readily  obtained. 

Fourth.    Failure  to  Collect  Taxes. 

That  delinquent  taxes  are  not  fully  col- 
lected  is   well   known.     An   election   is 
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never  more  than  two  years  off.  The 
thought  of  this  eflfectually  bars  any  sys- 
tematic attempt  at  complete  collection. 


The  amount  of  taxes  not  collected  is  not 
known.  It  is  large  enough,  however,  to 
receive  attention. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  INDIANA 


Jamet  H.  Tomlin,  Superintendent  Shelbyville  Schools* 


MANY  PROBLEMS   TO   SOLVE. 

Indiana  is  a  great  state  in  many  ways, 
but  her  greatest  achievement  is  in  her 
educational  affairs.  No  other  state  of 
the  Union  surpasses  her  in  progress  and 
efficiency  of  public  schools.  There  must 
be  no  backward  movement  in  the  ad- 
vancement she  has  made.  There  are 
many  educational  problems  yet  to  solve 
and  the  great  work  of  educating  the 
masses  has  only  fairly  begun.  Indiana 
is  a  storm  center  of  educational  thought 
and  activity  and  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
educational  world  generally. 

The  people  believe  in  the  public  schools 
above  everything  else.  The  schools  can 
not  be  made  too  strong  or  contribute  too 
much  toward  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
There  is  nothing  too  high  in  efficiency  to 
be  reached.  The  public  schools  are  do- 
ing more  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

I  believe  in  a  vigorous,  hardy  peda- 
gogy that  meets  all  difficulties  honestly 
and  squarely  and  in  the  philosophy  of 
hard  work  for  both  teacher  and  student. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  eflfeminate  methods 
atid  ideas  of  school  work  that  undertake 
to  make  all  things  easy  and  agreeable.  I 
have  learned  to  believe  that  a  thing  ac- 
con:^)Ushed  with  difficulty  is  worth  far 


more  *  than  many  things  acquired  with 
little  effort  or  by  absorption. 

The  course  of  study  should  not  include 
everything  in  the  universe.  A  few  well- 
selected  studies,  pursued  with  intensity 
and  vigor  and  with  a  concentration  of  in- 
terest,  produce  better  educational  results, 
than  many  studies  skimmed  over  and  in- 
definitely understood. 

OPPOSES  EDUCATIONAL  FADS. 

I  believe  that  the  public  schools  should 
spend  their  time  and  energy  on  things 
that  are  worth  while  and  that  fads  should! 
be  religiously  avoided.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  the  quality  of  work  be  right 
than  that  the  quantity  be  great.  There  is- 
enough  legitimate  work  in  the  school  to- 
absorb  all  the  energies  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pils. Work  of  doubtful  value  should  be 
omitted.  More  time  should  be  given  in 
the  elementary  schools  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  mechanical  phase  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  mastery  of  symbols.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  every  child  to 
be  able  to  read  understandingly,  to  write 
a  legible  hand,  to  spell  well,  to  manipu^ 
late  numbers  in  so  far  as  the  fundamental* 
principles  of  arithmetic  are  concerned^ 
and  to  use  good  English.  There  will  be 
daily  need  of  these  things  throughout 
life.  Let  the  schools  place  the  stress  upon 
the  things  that  every  child  mnst  know. 
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THE  FEBRUARY  PROGRAM 

Jr.innm  Colbert,  Teachers'  College,  Indianapolis. 


General  Idea  for  the  Month:  Patriotism. 


PURPOSE.  To  lead  children  to  feel : 
(1)    Patriotism  means  good-dti- 
zenship. 
(2)  Good  citizens  are : 

a.  Helpful  people. 

b.  Thoughtful  for  others. 

c  Care  for  those  dependent  on  them, 
-d.  The  highest  duty  sometimes  requires 
a  citizen  to  giv.e  up  his  personal  interests 
for  those  of  his  country. 

(3)  Importance  of  home  ties.  (1) 
Tokens  of  affection  strengthen  home  ties. 
{2)  Loyalty  to  one's  home  and  friends 
will  prepare  for  loyalty  to  one's  country. 
Meatis. 

The  above  ideas  brought  out  through 
the  study  of  the  lives  of  Lincoln,  Wash- 
ington, St.  Valentine,  and  Longfellow. 
Results. 

These  ideas  expressed  by  children 
through  handwork;  through  composi- 
tions ;  stories,  etc. 

I.  The  month. 

1.  The  weather. 

2.  Effects  of  weather  on 

a.  Our  occupations. 

b.  Our  food. 

c.  Our  clothing. 

d.  Our  shelter. 

e.  Our  care  of  domestic  animals. 

II.  Lincoln. 

1.  His  boyhood. 

a.  Environment. 

b.  Opportunities. 

c.  How  he  overcame  difficulties. 

2.  His  manhood.    . 

a.  Honesty. 

b.  Kindness,  thoughtfulness. 

c.  Greatness. 


III.  St.  Valentine. 

1.  The  legend  of  St.  Valentine  and 
the  birds. 

2.  Lessons   to   be   drawn   from  the 

legend. 

3.  Ties  of  friendship  and  affection 

strengthened   by   doing   some- 
thing for  those  we  love. 

IV.  Washington. 

1.  His  boyhood. 

a.  Early  oportunities.  Contrast 
with  Lincoln  as  to  environ- 
ment, etc. 

b.  Characteristics  as  shown  by 
stories. 

c.  Superiority  of  his  work. 

2.  His  manhood. 

a.  Greatness. 

b.  Influence. 

c.  Lessons  drawn  from  his  life. 
"  V.     Longfellow. 

1.  Another  type  of  good  citizenship. 

Contrast  with  Lincoln  and 
Washington.  Also  with  St. 
Valentine. 

2.  Youth    of     Longfellow.      Early 

scenes  and  experiences. 

3.  The  poet.    His  love  of  children. 

Why  he  is  great. 
The  above  outline  was  prepared  with 
the  thought  of  giving  aid  to  those  teach- 
ers in  our  country  schools  who  believe 
that  the  birthdays  of  famous  men  are  best 
observed  by  bringing  into  our  regular 
daily  tasks  something  of  the  inspiration 
and  thought  drawn  from  the  study  of 
their  lives  and  work,  rather  than  by  hav- 
ing a  special  time  for  the  "speaking  of 
pieces,"  "going  home  early,"  etc.,  etc. 
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The  outline  is  intended  to  serve  for  a 
guide  in  arranging  nature  work,  history, 
reading  and  composition  lessons  and  to 
form  a  basis  for  handwork. 

The  following  hints  may  be  useful  for 
the  primary  grades: 

Let  each  child  have  a  tiny  flag  which  he 
wears  in  commemoration  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  and  returns  to  the  teacher  in  the 
evening.  Make  the  work  of  the  day  hinge 
around  the  idea — Lincoln.  For  the  read- 
ing lesson,  the  following  would  be  in- 
teresting to  little  people: 
Lincoln, 

A  boy  who  always  worked. 

And  tried  hard  as  he  could 

To  helpful  be  and  kind — 

Wish  I  could  be  as  good ! 
or 
Lincoln, 

Brave,  great  and  true  was  he, 

His  life  for  others  spent. 

The  people  loved  him  so 

They  made  him  President. 

The  little  folks  will  enjoy  hearing  the 
story  of  how  the  boy  Abraham  was 
forced  to  "do  sums"  on  the  shovel,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  have  a  paper  shovel 
to  get  their  own  "numbers"  on. 


A  February  booklet  may  be  constructed 
during  the  month,  and  may  be  typical  of 
the  several  red-letter  days,  or  may  be  a 
"Lincoln  souvenir"  or  "Washington 
Booklet,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  may  contain  paper  cuttings  (mount- 
ed on  gray  board),  pictures  cut  from  mag- 
azines, etc.,  written  work,  paintings  an4 
drawings.  The  cover  may  be  made  of 
heavy  manila  or  drawing  paper,  decor- 
ated, or  may  be  made  of  wall  paper.  Dain- 
ty valentines  may  be  made  on  white 
drawing  paper.  Forget-me-nots  are  easy 
for  the  children  to  paint  and  form  a  pretty 
and  appropriate  decoration.  Let  each 
child  make  one  to  take  home  to  his  moth- 
er. Some  such  inscription  as: — 
I  love  you  mother  mine, 
I  am  your  valentine ; 
may  be  written  as  a  sample  of  the  child's 
ability  to  write  well. 

An  envelope  should  be  made  for  con- 
veying the  valentine,  and  this  will  form 
an  additional  lesson  in  handwork. 

Do  not  let  the  month  end  without  some 
reference  to  its  length  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  contains  five  Saturdays — a  rare 
thing  for  February. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 


Supt.  L.  E.  Wheeler,  Wolcott,  Ind. 


IN  order  to  estimate  properly  the 
value  of  music  in  education,  one 
must  have  a  clear  notion  as  to  the 
purpose  of  all  education.  This  purpose  I 
assume  to  be  "the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  mental,  moral,  and  emotional 
faculties  into  a  well  rounded  result."  Any 
scheme  of  education  that  seeks  less  than 
the  development  of  the  whole  man  must 
fall  far  short  of  the  ideal,  and  fail  to  meet 


the  requirements  of  modem  society  at 
its  best.  It  is  the  fiinction  of  the  school 
to  do  for  the  child  what  he  can  not  do  for 
himself,  not  simply  in  preparing  him  to 
meet  the  economic  relations  of  life,  but 
in  getting  genuine  pleasure  out  of  life 
and  in  giving  pleasure  to  others ;  not  only 
to  enable  him  to  get  money  but  to  make 
an  intelligent  use  of  it;  in  short  to  give 
the  individual  the  fullest  usefulness  in  all 
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his  social  relations.  With  this  definition 
of  education  in  mind  I  confidently  com- 
mend music  and  its  diligent  study  to  your 
most  serious  consideration. 

We  hear  much  about   "fads"  in  the 
schools  and  are  often  told  of  an  over- 
crowded course  of  study,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  place  music  in  the    cur- 
riculum   on    equal    terms    with    the 
three     "R's."       We     are     told     that 
the    essentials    should  be  given  more 
emphasis     and  we  are  urged    to    dis- 
pense with  the  so-called  "frills."    Arith- 
metic, geography  and  reading  are  called 
essentials  because  they  seem  to  have  a 
recognized  value  in  the  commercial  world. 
We  may  grant  the  importance  of  this  view 
of  education,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
"man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  Some 
one  has  very  truly  said  that  the  neces- 
sities of  Hfe  are  those  things  that  make 
man  feel  in  harmony  with  his  environ- 
ment.   But  our  environment  is  not  alone 
material.    It  is  mental,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual as  well.    We  need  not  only  to  inquire 
as  to  what  the  child  will  be  able  to  do 
with  his  education  but  also  as  to  the  effect 
the  acquisition  of  this  education  has  had 
upon  him.     William  Morris  was  right, 
'^Work  is  for  the  worker."  It  is  a  greater 
crime  against  humanity  to  starve  the  soul 
than  to  starve  the  body.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  either.     Our  sympathies  go 
out  for  the  starving  thousands  of  famine 
stricken  of  Russia  or  India  and  we  gener- 
ously send  out  of  our  abundance  to  re- 
lieve their  distress.    This  is  commendable 
and  speaks  loudly  in  praise  of  a  people 
grateful   for  the  material  abundance  so 
graciously  given  to  us.     But  there  is  a 
hunger  no  less  urgent  in  its  demands  to  be 
fed.     I  mean   the   soul*  hunger   for   the 
higher  things  of  life  that  money  can  not 
buy.    Our  social  and  educational  systems 
if  they  are  to  fulfill  in  any  adequate  de- 


gree their  mission  among  men,  must  re- 
spond to  this  demand  by  affording  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
heart,  and  intellect. 

If  this  view  be  true,  music  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  prime  necessity,  for  no  form 
of  art  is  as  satisfying  to  the  mental  and 
spiritual  wants  as  music.  Some  one  has 
said :— •"The  music  of  the  masters  was  the 
expression  of  their  struggle  for  the  bet- 
ter and  higher  life.  They  have  put  in 
permanent  form  the  great  symphony,  the 
sublime  oratorio  and  as  we  listen  we  catch 
the  inspiration  and  are  lifted  to  higher 
planes  of  feeling  and  desire."  For  this 
reason  music  is  the  most  potent  of  all  the 
arts  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  human 
life.  The  Greeks  gave  music  a  high  place 
as  a  factor  in  education.  Plato  said  that 
youths  should  be  trained  through  music 
to  do  that  which  is  seemly  for  music  is 
needful  in  all.  serious  Undertakings.  Pyth- 
agoras calls  music  the  emblem  of  the  Cos- 
mos. Socrates  claimed  that  true  educa- 
tion meant  gymnastics  for  the  body  and 
music  for  the  soul,  and  he  would  have 
training  in  music  come  first.  Thus  we  see 
that  instead  of  being  an  effeminate  art 
music  has  been  esteemed  by  the  wisest 
men  as  of  great  importance  in  mental 
training. 

Music  has  an  intellectual  mission.  It 
makes  all  intellectual  effort  more  cheerful 
and  therefore  more  effective.  The' 
old  idea  that  anything  to  be  val- 
uable must  be  difficult  is  unten- 
able. Any  effort  that  needlessly 
exhausts  nervous  energy  is  wrong. 
As  a  mathematical  science  it  ranks  with 
geometry  and  calculus.  A  distinguished 
German  scientist  devoted  many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  a  study  of  sound  in 
its  relation  to  music  and  left  a  monumen- 
tal treatise  on  that  subject  which  is  con- 
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sidered  as  the  final  word.  To  master  the 
intricacies  of  harmony  and  thorough- 
bass requires  a  degree  of  intellectual  acu- 
men not  inferior  to  that  demanded  by  any 
known  mathematical  science.  To  develop 
the  subject  has  taken  years  of  time  and 
the  best  effort  of  a  host  of  as  bright  minds 
as  were  ever  engaged  in  any  pursuit  ot 
knowledge.  The  masterpieces  of  music 
tnat  have  endured  throughout  tRe  years 
have  been  composed  by  men  who  will 
compare  favorably  in  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic ability  with  the  best  poets  and  art- 
ists of  any  time.  One  writer  says,  "Music 
rightly  taught  does  more  for  mental  de- 
velopment than  the  mystic  symbols  of 
algebra  or  the  planting  of  Greek  roots 
in  the  brain." 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  children  sing. 
They  should  know  the  rationale  of  the  art. 
Says  Dr.  Winship,  "Music  is  the  most 
exact  science,  the  most  nearly  fathom- 
less philosophy,  the  most  exhaustless 
psychology,  and  the  most  brilliant  art." 

It  is  quite  within  our  province  to  teach 
the  possibilities  of  music.  Why  should 
we  teach  children  the  victories  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Caesar  and  ignore  the  lives  and 
triumphs  of  men  like  Handel,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  teach  the 
important  fact  that  the  fighting  man  is 
no  longer  the  ideal  but  that  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense  "peace  hath  its  victories 
no  less  than  war?"  The  movement  of 
the  world  is  toward  peace  and  not  war. 
May  we  not  aid  this  movement  in  the 
public  schools? 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  study  of 
music  is  not  as  a  means  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture but  in  the  realm  of  the  emotions.  We 
are  controlled  more  by  our  emotions  than 
by  reason.  Patriotism  and  religion  are 
not  matters  of  logic  but  of  feeling  in  the 
largest  sense.  The  excitation  of  the  emo- 
tions creates  a  powerful  stimulus  to  ac- 


tion. The  stimulation  of  the  right  kind 
of  feeling;  leading  as  it  does  to  Conduct 
exerts  a  great  influence  in  the  formation 
of  character.  Hence  the  proper  training 
of  the  emotions  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  all  true  education.  Anything  that  can 
broaden  our  sympathies  and  love  for  all 
that  is  true  and  beautiful,  is  of  vital  im- 
portance and  a  most  practical  considera- 
tion in  the  highest  culture  of  man.  Can 
we  deny  that  in  this  era  of  commercial- 
ism that  this  is  needful  ? 

Music  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
emotions.  It  calms  the  mind,  lends  cheer- 
fulness to  the  routine  of  daily  life,  ana 
revives  the  drooping  spirits.  There  is  no 
unhealthy  reaction  from  the  effects  of 
music.  It  leads  to  no  unnatural  nervous 
excitation  such  as  results  from  the  read- 
ing of  sensational  literature,  or  the  social 
excesses  into  which  many  of  our  pupils 
are  drawn.  The  emotions  excited  by  true 
music  can  never  lead  to  immoral  con- 
duct, for  the  influence  of  music  is  ennob- 
ling and  hence  forms  a  most  efficient 
means  for  the  development  of  the  moral 
nature.  Says  Bach,  "One  of  the  noblest 
objects  of  music  is  the  spread  of  religion 
and  the  elevation  of  the  human  soul." 
Gluck  said,  "The  object  of  music  is  to 
soften  men  down  without  injuring  them, 
and  to  make' them  favorable  to  their  sur- 
roundings without  lowering  them." 
When  Handel  was  told  by  the  King  that 
the  performance  of  the  "Messiah"  had 
afforded  him  pleasure,  the  composer  re- 
plied, "Your  majesty,  I  did  not  intend 
to  amuse  or  to  afford  pleasure;  I  meant 
to  make  the  world  better." 

Music  provides  pure  recreation  and 
utilizes  leisure.  I  esteem  this  to  be  of 
very  great  importance.  One  of  the  most 
crying  needs  of  every  community  is  for 
decent  and  elevating  amusement.  Many 
of  us  have  had  to  contend  with  the  cheap 
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«how  and  kindred  forms  of  entertainment. 
A  chorus  in  every  High  School  in  Indi- 
ana devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of 
the  work  of  the  great  composers,  an  or- 
chestra started  in  each  school  would  work 
wonders  in  this  direction.  Is  music  2^ 
"fad"  if,  properly  taught  it  can  elevate 
our  desires  from  the  base  and  ignoble  and 
set  them  upon  things  that  are  pure  and 
ennobling?  Can  you  support  a  lecture 
course  in  your  community?  If  not  it  is 
not  for  the  lack  of  means  but  for  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  better  things.  If  music 
in  the  public  schools  can  create  this  appre- 
ciation is  it  not  worth  while? 

There  is  also  need  for  a  higher  degree 
of  appreciation  of  really  good  music  on 
the  part  of  otherwise  well-educated  and 
cultured  people.  Many  there  be  who  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Dante,  Homer,  or 
Browning  who  have  no  ear  for  the  sub- 
lime harmonies  of  Beethoven  or  Brahms. 
Men  who  would  be  ashamed  to  be  foimd 
reading  a  trashy  novel  are  wholly  unable 
to  rise  above  music  of  that  grade. 

The  ability  to  understand  and  enjoy 
good  music  comes  through  hearing  good 
music.  Daily  contact  with  the  better 
class  of  music  is  sure  to  beget  love  for  it 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  diverse  mani- 
festations of- its  power  and  beauty.  Let 
tis  see  that  good  music  set  to  good  words 
becomes  entirely  familiar  to  .the  children, 
that  the  names  of  Mendelssohn,  Wagner 
and  Mozart  become  household  words,  al- 
though they  may  forget  much  of  the 
technic  that  they  have  learned,  they  will 
never  lose  from  their  hearts  and  souls  the 
"richness  and  beauty  of  the  music  or  be 
willing  to  turn  again  to  the  cheap  and 
trashy  popular  music  that  is  scattered 
broadcast  over  our  land. 

Can  every  child  become  a  musician? 
No.  Neither  can  all  of  them  master  the 
intricacies  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and 


yet  we  do  not  discard  mathematics  on 
that  account.  Any  child  that  can  b^ 
taught  to  read  the  English  language  can 
be  taught  to  read  music.  What  seem  to 
be  insuperable  obstacles  in  music  are  ob- 
stacles because  we  have  never  seriously 
attempted  to  overcome  them. 

School  music  should  be  devotional.  We 
may  not  teach  anybody's  creed  in  our 
schools,  but  a  pure  religious  spirit  may  be 
breathed  into  each  day  by  devotional 
song.  It  is  a  form  of  worship  in  which 
all  may  join.  To  breathe  into  a  child's 
life  a  reverence  not  limited  by  any  dogma 
whatever  is  worth  all  the  cost  of  time  or 
money  required.  David  recognized  the 
power  of  music.  He  says,  "Let  us  praise 
him  upon  a  thousand  harps."  "Sing 
unto  him  with  the  psaltery  and  an  instru- 
ifient  of  ten  strings."  Music  and  religion 
have  always  been  so  intimately  associated 
that  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  ancients 
ascribed  to  it  a  divine  origin. 

What  more  favorable  opportunity  ex- 
ists for  teaching  devotion  to  home  and 
country  than  through  the  medium  of  pa- 
triotic sons,  "America,"  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  Dixie."  What  memories 
they  awake.  These  songs  are  not  sung 
as  much  as  they  should  be,  but  the  time 
'will  come  when  they  will  be  a  part  of  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  school,  'ihe  sing- 
ing of  patriotic  songs  in  the  schools  will 
do  what  the  teaching  of  civics  and  polit- 
ical history  will  never  do. 

School  music  should  be  a  preparation 
for  music  in  the  community.  The  home, 
the  Sunday  School,  the  church,  all  afford 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
music.  What  can  be  more  impressive 
than  a  great  congregation  singing  in  good 
form  the  great  hymns  of  the  church  ?  The 
singing  of  Sankey  was  fully  as  effective 
as  was  the  preaching  of  Moody.  If  we 
are  to  have  good  singing  in  the  home  cir- 
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cle,  and  in  the  varied  departments  of  the 
church  the  youth  must  be  trained  in  the 
public  schools;  trained  to  sing  good 
wholesome  songs,  trained  to  sing  with  the 
imderstanding  and  with  the  heart. 

Can  we  afford  to  neglect  an  instru- 
ment so  wonderful  in  its  influence  upon 
human  destiny,  so  far  reaching  in  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  lives  and  heart  of  all  man- 
kind ?  It  is  not  that  there  shall  be  less  of 
arithmetic  or  reading  but  rather  that  our 
sympathies  shall  be  broadened,  our  love 
for  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true 
be  extended  and  a  new  inspiration  given 
to  all  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  nothing  is 
impractible  that  can  accomplish  these  re- 
sults, but  rather  is  it  of  the  highest  utility. 


Let  us  believe  that  music  is  not  for  a 
favored  few,  but  that  it  may  become  the 
possession  of  the  many.  The  deepest  long- 
ing of  the  human  soul  is  not  to  be  satis- 
fied by  logic  and  philosophy.  There  is  no 
more  pathetic  spectacle  than  that  of  a 
soul  yearning  to  express  its  deepest  feel- 
ings, but  failing  because  of  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate means  of  expression.  To  aid  the 
child  to  do  this  is  the  highest  aim  of  pub- 
lic school  education,  and  the  school  should 
afford  every  opportunity  for  doing  this. 
That  music  is  the  best  medium  for  this 
expression  I  firmly  believe,  and  may  the 
day  speedily  come  when  every  child  in 
our  broad  land  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  and  practice  this  most  divine  of 
all  the  arts. 
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KEITH'S  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


George  H.  Tap7»  Superintendent  Whitley  County  Schools,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


"Interest  is  the  greatest  word  in  Education." 

— Schurman. 

INTEREST  has  been  for  many 
years  the  favorite  theme  of  educa- 
tors; and,  like  all  great  ideas,  in 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  interpreta- 
tions. It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  feel- 
ing, but  the  scope  of  discussion  has  been 
so  wide  that  the  object  toward  which  the  * 
feeling  extends  has  sometimes  been 
looked  upon  as  the  center  of  interest.  It 
may  be  said  that  interest  is  the  feeling 
called  out  by  an  object  or  idea  which 
gives  it  the  power  of  arousing  or  holding 
the  attention. 

Interest  depends  upon  many  circum- 
stances. First,  it  depends  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  similarity  between  ideas. 
Things  that  are  absolutely  new  do  not 
gain  our  attention.  There  must  be  a 
certain  connection  between  our  past  ideas 
and  our  present  ideas  in  order  that  our 
interest  may  be  aroused.  There  must  be 
some  revival  of  an  old  idea  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  new.  To  present  just 
enough  of  the  new  to  keep  alive  the  old 
is  the  big  problem  for  the  teacher.  Sec- 
ond, the  connection  between  the  old  and 
the  new  must  be  as  strong  as  possible 
and  should  give  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
rather  than  pain.  Third,  a  condition  of 
interest  is  curiosity.  Most  minds  are  for- 
tunately constituted  with  a  desire  of  wish- 
ing to  know  the  unknown.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  "appetite  of  the  mind" 


and  is  as  essential  to  interest  as  physical 
appetite  is  to  health. 

Closely  connected  with  interest  is  at- 
tention. When  we  attend  to  a  thing  we 
stretch  out  our  minds  to  that  thing;  and 
under  this  interpretation  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  faculty  of  the  mind  but  rather  a 
condition  under  which  the  mind  acts.  At- 
tention, like  interest,  may  be  voluntary 
or  involuntary.  Involuntary  attention  is 
easy  enough.  If  the  subject  on  its  own 
accord  holds  the  attention  of  the  pupil  it 
need  hardly  be  a  problem  for  the  teacher. 
Of  course,  to  make  the  subject  so  is  worth 
the  undying  effort  of  the  most  ingenious 
teacher ;  but  the  learner  is  a  factor  in  at- 
tention as  well  as  the  teacher  and  the  sub- 
ject. Teachers  are  sometimes  held  by 
the  extreme  belief  that  interest  has  alone 
to  do  with  spontaneous  attention;  that 
thought  which  coifies  from  voluntary  at- 
tention- is  something  foreign  to  interest. 
This  is  a  mistaken  view,  as  interest  is 
never  so  powerful  as  when  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  will. 

In  the  great  problem  of  education  ef- 
fort and  will-power  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  should  not  be  overlooked.  Making 
the  subject  attractive  is  a  great  and 
worthy  business,  but  the  teacher  who  re- 
lies exclusively  upon  it  may  leave  the 
pupil  helpless  in  the  end.  Attractive  les- 
sons colored  with  a  variety  of  play  may 
teach  the  subject  in  a  pleasant  atmos- 
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phere,  but  the  time  comes  when  the  ge- 
ography lesson  loses  its  charm,  when  the 
arithmetic  lesson  is  no  longer  entertain- 
ing, when  our  business  in  after  life  be- 
comes irksome ;  it  is  then  that  voluntary 
-attention  and  effort  must  sustain  us.  One 
•of  the  greatest  things  the  school  can  teach 
a  boy  is  the  power  of  taking 'the  initiative, 
of  putting  himself  voluntarily  to  a  task, 
of  holding  himself  to  a  work  that  in  itself 
may  have  little  interest.  In  this  way  in- 
terest may  grow  out  of  the  doing  of  the 
thing;  at  least  it  will  train  the  will,  and 
this  means  the  making  of  the  personality. 

Our  ultimate  needs  after  all  determine 
our  interests.  First,  to  find  these  needs ; 
-second,  to  form  the  habit  of  puttmg  our 
voluntary  attention  upon  these  needs;, 
and  third,  to  form  by  this  meails  perma- 
nent and  enduring  interests;  this  quite 
comprehends  the  entire  scope  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  professional  preparation  of  the 
teacher  is  the  final  subject  treated  in  this 
Txx)k.  Just  now  this  subj'ect  is  especially 
opportune  in  Indiana.  The  last  Legisla- 
ture has  fixed  by  law  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  profes- 
sion. Here  it  may  be  in  order  to  suggest 
that  Indiana  has  now  a  sufficiency  of 
school  law  and  it  is  up  to  the  teacher  to 
meet  the  letter  with  the  spirit. 

Division  of  labor  is  not  applicable  to 
school  work  as  it  is  to  other  business.  One 
of  the  evils  of  the  graded  school  is  that 
the  teacher  becomes  satisfied  with  the  af- 
fairs of  her  own  grade.  She  should  know 
and  feel  the  relation  that  exists  between 
Tier  grade  and  all  that  comes  before  and 
all  that  follows.  More  than  this  she 
should  know  the  history  of  education  and 
form  through  reflection  her  own  philos- 
ophy of  life.  A  wide  acquaintance  with 
men  and  affairs  is  necessary.  She  should 
"know  the  child,  physically,  intellectually, 


and  emotionally ;  not,  however,  as  an  ab- 
stract class  nor  as  an  individual  alone. 
A  psychologist  is  not  always  a  teacher, 
but  a  good  teacher  should  have  knowl- 
edge of  psychology. 

Superintendents  often  err  in  treating 
the  teacher's  problems  too  specifically. 
Continually  telling  the  teacher  what  to  do 
may  result  in  a  resourceful  superintendent 
but  a  helpless  teacher.  Fundamentals 
should  be  discussed,  and  specific  things 
only  suggested  that  the  teacher  may  grow 
into  the  spirit  as  well  as  perform  the  let- 
ter. It  is  another  common  error  of  both 
superintendent  and  teacher  to  be  on  a 
tireless  "still  hunt"  for  mistakes.  Our 
chances  for  good  work  are  better  with 
our  heads  in  the  atmosphere  of  right  than 
with  our  faces  constantly  turned  to  the 
wrong.  Neither  should  criticism  degen- 
erate into  flattery,  but  should  be  per- 
vaded with  the  spirit  of  faim^s. 
Parents,  teachers,  and  all,  should  be  told 
the  absolute  truth. 

Over-supervision  in  the  city  and  lack 
of  supervision  in  the  country  is  to-day  an 
open  question.  Although  every  one  de- 
plores the  lack  of  supervision  in  the 
country  schools  this  very  condition  makes 
the  country  school  the  best  place  for  the 
training  of  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher.  What  do  you  think  of  Keith's 
characterization  of  the  country  teacher 
when  he  says,  "They  assign  lessons,  hear 
lessons,  and  keep  the  children  from  de- 
stroying property  and  from  fighting.  The 
pupils  in  such  schools  usually  learn  and 
develop  by  accident"?  Probably  a  dis- 
cussion in  institute  may  result  from  com- 
paring this  statement  with  the  fact  that 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  leaders  in  law, 
medicine,  manufacture,  and  commerce  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Indianapolis  re- 
ceived all  their  elementary  education  in 
a  countrv  school. 
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A  teacher's  motive  in  entering  the  pro- 
fession has  much  to  do  with  her  work. 
Her  salary  is  not  a  sufficient  motive.  SucI^ 
a  statement  does  not  imply  that  the  ques- 
tion of  salary  should  not  be  considered; 
for  if  the  laborer  is  ever  worthy  his  hire 
this  is  true  of  the  teacher.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  if  the  teacher's  highest 
thought  is  of  her  wages  she  can  not  do 
the  best  work.  "Seek  ye  first  the  king-, 
dom  and  all  else  shall  be  added,"  is  true 
in  every  field  of  work  and  endeavor  and 
the  modem  world  seldom  fails  to  con- 
tribute its  gifts  in  proportion  to  the 
teacher's  real  worth. 

The  greatest  example  before  us  is  the 
Great  Teacher; — the  Teacher  who  Him- 


self "waxed  strong  in  spirit"  as  he 
taught;  who  believed  that  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  race  as  well  as  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  individual  the  story  and  the 
parable  are  essential ;  who  was  not  merely 
a  theorist  but  encouraged  the  doers ;  who 
selected  his  corps  of  teachers  through  his 
knowledge  of  men,  each  adapted  to  hi% 
particular  work;  who  believed  in  and 
taught  and  practiced  obedience;  who  re- 
spected the  law  but  had  faith  in  the  spirit ; 
who  taught  that  redemption  is  the  final 
goal  of  God's  plan  of  evolution;  who 
came  that  his  children  "might  have  lif^ 
and  have  it  more  abundantly."  Above 
all  the  teachers  of  the  world  let  us  emu- 
late the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  ITS  GEOGRAPHIC  CONDITIONS. 

Charlet  F.  Patterson,  Superintendent  Tipton  School*. 


RECENT  POUTICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  MOVEMENTS. 


THE  Civil  War  affected  the  Pacific 
coast  less  than  it  did  other  sections 
of  the  country  because  of  the  ex- 
treme remoteness  of  this  section  from  the 
centers  of  disturbances,  yet  stirring  epi- 
sodes show  that  the  people  on  the  western 
ocean  were  powerfully  swayed  by  the 
feeling  dominant  in  the  great  contest 
whose  field  was  the  east.  Some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  border  States  re- 
appeared in  the  communities  along  the 
Pacific;  their  populations,  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  retained  the 
sentiments  and  sympathies  of  the  States 
from  which  they  came.  In  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  were 
to  be  found  many  adherents  of  the  south- 
em  cause.  The  Territory  of  Idaho,  set 
oflf  in  1863,  had  an  even  larger'*  southern 
element.  When  the  war  began,  an  im- 
prcccdented  emigration  set  in  across  the 
Rockies  from  the  border  States,  many,  if 


not  most  of  the  emigrants,  being  southern 
sympathizers,  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
disturbed  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
home  States.  They  settled  in  t Colorado, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  where  mining  camps 
were  being  planted,  or  passed  to  the  ag- 
ricultural sections  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  California.  In  Idaho,  the  popu- 
lation was  still  small  when  this  tide  set 
in,  and  as  a  result  the  Territory  remained 
for  several  years  under  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  southerners. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  period  the 
three  most  conspicuous  men  in  Pacific 
coast  politics  were  Senator  William  Mc- 
Kendree  Gwin,  of  California;  Senator 
Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  and  General 
Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Territory  of  Washington. 
All  three  were  zealous  democrats.  But 
the  stress  of  the  times  affected  their  for- 
tunes variously.    In  California  the  Strug- 
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gle  of  1859  and  1860  demonstrated  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  were  loyal  to  the 
Union.     By  the  spring  of  1861  a  tele- 
graph line  had  been  completed  as  far  west 
as  Fort  Kearney,  on  Platte  River.     In 
April  of  that  year  the  wire  carried  the 
news  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter.   The  message  was  at  once  forwarded 
ty  pony  express  riders,  one  copy  to  Den- 
ver, one  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  third  to 
San    Francisco.     This   startling   intelli- 
gence had  the  immediate  effect  of  crys- 
tallizing political  sentiment  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.     It  stimulated  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Union  party  which  came  then 
into  definite  control  in  these  States;  it 
led  to  the  enlistment  of  troops,  some  of 
which  served  in  the  east,  while  others, 
especially  those  companies  raised  in  the 
northwest,  performed  the  important  ser- 
vice of  protecting  this  exposed   region 
against  Indian  outbreaks  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  attacks  from  the  national  enemy. 

Senator  Gwin  took  up  actively  the 
cause  of  the  south  and  Senator  Lane  was 
disposed  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The 
latter,  in  1860,  had  been  given  the  nom- 
ination for  the  vice-presidency  on  the 
Breckinridge  ticket,  but  in  spite  of  Lane's 
wide  popularity,  that  the  ticket  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  in  Oregon  as  it  was 
in  California  by  Republicans  and  Douglas 
Democrats. 

Gwin  and  Lane  are  believed  to  have 
had  some  hope  of  detaching  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  national  cause  by  estab- 
lishing a  Pacific  Republic,  but  in  attempt- 
ing this  they  not  only  greatly  overesti- 
mated their  personal  influence,  but  they 
minimized  the  strength  of  national  feel- 
ing. When  Lane  returned  to  Oregon  in 
May,  1861,  at  the  same  time  as  the  news 
arrived  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  he 
discovered  that  his  former  influence  over 
the  Oregon  people  was  gone.     There  is 


grave  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  accu- 
sation against  him  that  he  tried  to  smug- 
gle in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  in- 
tent of  gaining  Oregon  for  the  Confeder- 
acy. But  his  attitude  toward  the  great 
question  of  the  sixties  closed  to  him 
every  avenue  to  political  preferment. 

The  career  of  General  Stevens  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  Gwin  and 
Lane.  Stevens  returned  to  Puget  Sound 
from  the  east  about  the  time  of  Lane's 
arrival  in  Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
But  he,  unlike  Lane  and  Gwin,  came  to 
inform  his  constituents  of  his  determina- 
tion to  support  the  Union.  His  strong 
personal  and  political  influence  did  much 
to  augment  the  national  sentiment  in 
Washington  Territory,  and  his  brilliant 
military  career,  closed  so  dramatically  a 
few  months  later  on  the  field  of  Chantilly, 
enshrined  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  Wash- 
ington people. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  railroad 
building  became  the  predominant  interest 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  California  being  af- 
fected by  it  some  years  earlier  than  the 
northwest.  This  movement  and  the  de 
velopment  which  it  insured  precipitated 
new  problems  upon  the  people  and  their 
lawmakers.  Even  before  the  completion 
of  the  Central  Pacific  there  began  in  Cal- 
ifornia a  powerful  agitation  for  the 
legal  regulation  of  passenger  and 
freight  rates.  Though  nothing  was 
done  at  the  time,  public  sentiment 
brought  about  the  passage  of  a  law  ten 
years  later,  1876,  which  created  a  State 
railway  commission. 

The  evils  complained  of  were  the  usual 
ones :  excessive  rates  in  general,  discrim- 
inating in  favor  of  the  larger  shipper  as 
against  the  small,  special  rates  to  favored 
towns,  differing  rates  for  long  and  short 
hauls.  The  Central  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany took  an  active  part  in  State  politics, 
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and  a  contest  between  the  railroads  and 
the  people  raged  with  extreme  violence 
for  many  years.  It  would  be  untrue,  in- 
deed, to  say  that  the  railroad  war  is  yet 
ended. 

The  northwest  is  face  to  face  with  a 
similar  problem — the  question  of  rates 
and  discriminations  is  still  before  these 
States  for  settlement.  Oregon  whose 
principal  city  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  has  always  been  desirous  of 
cheap  transportation  between  the  Inland 
Empire  and  the  seacoast. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  the  mileage  of  Washington  rail- 
roads has  increased  very  rapidly.  Both 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  cross  the  State  from  east  to 
west,  terminating  at  the  Sound,  and  an- 
other line  extends  northward  from  Seattle 
to  meet  the  Canadian  Pacific.  There  has 
been  much  complaint  of  discrimination 
against  the  interior  towns.  After  much" 
discussion  a  railroad  commission  bill  was 
passed  by  the  last  Washington  legisla- 
ture. 

Closely  bound  up  in  origin  with  the 
history  of  railroad  building  is  that  of 
Chinese  immigration.  A  few  Celestials 
came  to  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1848, 
two  men  and  one  woman  constituting  the 
first  party.  By  the  year  1852  there  were 
more  than  eighteen  thousand  in  the  coun- 
ty. They  were  nearly  all  men  coming  in 
English  vessels  from  Hong  Kong.  They 
eng^ed  chiefly  in  domestic  work.  But 
large  numbers  of  them  drifted  off  to  the 
mines,  where  they  first  came  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  Americans.  Some 
times  they  were  driven  away  with  vio- 
lence, and  many  were  killed  in  the  mines, 
and,  in  general,  their  lot  was  unenviable 
except  for  the  fact  that  they  were  usually 
successful  in  obtaining  gold.  The  State 
law  drew  from  them,  as  foreign  miners, 


a  large  amount  of  revenue,  yet  they  suc- 
ceeded by  industry,  and  a  thrift  which 
Americans  could  not  hope  to  match,  in 
making  money  in  placer  mines.  The  era 
of  railroad  construction  caused  a  new  de- 
mand for  Chinese  labor  and  large  num- 
bers were  imported  for  this  purpose.  By 
1876,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  of  them  in  California  alone. 
The  legislature  of  the  State  passed  laws 
against  the  importation  of  the  Chinese, 
but  these  acts  were  always  held  as  uncon- 
stitutional. Finally  the  entire  coast  was 
overrun  by  the  Celestials  and  labor  riots 
were  common.  In  1880,  a  commission 
headed  by  President  James  B.  Angell,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  was  sent  to 
China  to  secure  such  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing treaties  between  the  two  countries  as 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol immigration.  As  a  result  of  the  la- 
bors of  this  commission  the  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Law  of  1882  was  passed.  This 
law  did  not  put  an  end  to  lawless  violence 
against  the  Chinese,  for  some  of  the  most 
bloody  riots  occurred  after  the  passage  of 
the  act.  Foreign  laboring  classes  of  the 
white  race  were  usually  responsible  for 
these  deplorable  lapses  from  social  de- 
cency. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  practically  out- 
grown all  danger  from  Chinese  labor,  and 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  now  have 
such  firm  control  everywhere  as  to  render 
further  outbreaks  of  violence  against  the 
Mongolians  unlikely.  Labor  troubles, 
only  in  part,  however,  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Chinese  question,  have  constituted  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  coast 
in  recent  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  great  interests 
of  the  Pacific  coast  are  economic.  The 
development  of  foreign  commerce  with 
the  Orient,  and  with  other  portions  of 
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the  world,  has  become  extremely  im- 
portant. This  growth  has  inclined  the 
people  of  this  region  to  the  support  of  th%, 
policy  of  expansion  and  accounts  largely 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  given  by 
each  of  these  four  States  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  1904. 

Among  the  movements  for  the  econom- 
ic betterment  of  the  people  no  single  fact 
stands  out  more  conspicuously  than  the 
progress  of  irrigation.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese  immigration,  the  Pa- 
cific coast  has  had  an  important  influence 
in  fixing  national  policies.  Irrigation  as 
a  private  enterprise  early  etablished  itself 
in  California,  and  with  the  opening  of  the 
railroad  era,  which  made  fruit  growing 
so  important  an  occupation  there,  it  de- 
veloped with  wonderful  rapidity.  State 
laws  were  adopted  to  promote  irrigation, 
to  protect  water  rights,  and  to  regulate 
the  great  irrigation  companies  which 
sprang  up  in  every  favorable  locality.  Of 
the  other  States  of  this  group  Idaho  was 
next  to  California  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  irrigation  works  were  developed. 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  now  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  subject  and  irrigation 
occupies  much  attention  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures. Largely  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  these  western  States — that  is 
all  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— the  national  irrigation  law  was 
secured  in  1902  which  has  opened  a  new 
era  with  respect  to  the  means  of  develop- 
ment. Vast  projects,  contemplating  the 
reclamation  of  millions  of  acres,  are  at 
this  time  under  consideration  by  the  na- 
tional government,  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  private  corporations.  The  re- 
claimable  areas  of  interior  deserts  are 
rapidly  being  transformed  into  the  most 
productive  sections  of  the  United  States, 


and  are  furnishing  homes  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  Nor  is' this  all ;  the 
idea  of  artificially  supplying  water  to- 
growing  crops,  applied  in  arid  regions 
from  necessity,  is  spreading  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  cop-ntry.  National  irrigatioift 
congresses  are  being  held  with  results 
that  promise  to  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  agricultural  progress  of  the 
country.  Even  western  Oregon,  popular- 
ly supposed  to  have  a  redundance  of  rakh- 
fall,  is  becoming  convinced  of  the  econ- 
omy of  summer  irrigation,  by  means  ot 
which  the  productiveness  of  the  land  is 
found  to  be  doubled  or  trebled.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  of  the  older  irrigated  sec- 
tions the  problem  of  conserving  the  water 
supply  has  become  serious,  the  resources 
having  been  expended  with  too  great 
prodigality;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  this  problem,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  will  be  solved  in  good 
time. 

The  Pacific  coast,  once  almost  univer- 
sally condemned  as  a  country  possessinjf 
comparativelyi'  little  agricultural  land,  is 
not  only  disproving  popular  beliefs,  but 
has  become  the  starting  point  of  great 
economic  movements  of  national  efiFect 
and  significance. 

Looking  back  over  the  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years  which  have  intervened 
between  the  settlements  of  San  Diego  ante 
the  present  there  is  seen  to  have  grown 
up  in  the  vast  region  first  entered  by 
Spanish  colonists  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
continuous  settlement,  mostly  the  result  of 
seventy  years  of  American  enterprise* 
There  are  seerf  the  beginnings  of  a  wh(dly 
new  development  in  the  far  north,  and 
important  interests  in  the  Pacific  Oceao 
which  must  be  credited,  in  large  measure^ 
to  the  history  of  this  vast  region. 
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Editorial  Department 


ROBERT     J.     A  LEY.     Ph.     D..     EDITOR 


THE    STATE   TEACHERS     ASSOCIATION. 


The  attendance  was  large. 


The  program  was  the  best  ever. 


McDaniels   proved  that   he   was   the 
proper  man  to  arrange  a  program. 


President  Bryan  presided  with  a  dig- 
nity and  promptness  that  pleased  all. 


Pearcy's  general  management  of  fin- 
ances and  enrollment  simply  confirms  the 
good  judgment  of  the  association  in  keep- 
ing him  in  this  position. 


All  the  officials  of  this  year's  meeting 
did  their  work  well.  All  details  were 
properly  managed  and  the  whole  pro- 
gram went  oflF  without  a  hitch. 


The  music  in  the  main  was  good,  and 
at  most  of  the  sessions  there  was  not  too 
much  of  it.  Two  or  three  pieces  of  music 
at  one  session  are  enough. 


The  Woodrow  Wilson  meeting  was 
great,  perhaps  the  greatest  the  associa- 
tion has  ever  held.  The  audience  was 
amply  repaid  for  patiently  sitting  through 
75  minutes  of  preliminaries. 


With  no  notion  of  criticising  the  great 
Tomlinson  Hall  meetings  of  the  past,  but 
with  the  idea  of  helping  to  make  the  fu- 
ture meetings  still  greater,  it  is  sug* 
gested  that  in  the  future  the  main  address 


of  the  afternoon  be  started  with  not  more 
than  twenty  minutes  of  preliminaries. 


The  newspapers  of  Indianapolis  de- 
voted more  time  and  space  to  this  meet- 
ing than  to  any  previous  meeting. 
Whether  we  believe  newspapers  make 
public  opinion  or  follow  it,  the  fact  is 
that  our  great  meeting  was  good  news 
and  was  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in 
the  great  dailies. 


President  Bryan  took  for  his  inaugu- 
ral subject,  The  Abundant  Life,  With 
his  characteristic  force  and  clearness  he 
analyzed  the  various  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. He  showed  that  knowledge,  phys- 
ical strength,  gentility,  morality,  relig- 
ion, though  desirable  and  valuable 
should  not  be  the  end  of  education. 
These  should  all  merge  into  the  abund- 
ant life,  physical,  moral,  mental,  spir- 
itual, and  produce  good  behavior. 


President  John  A.  Keith  of  the  Osh- 
kosh  Normal  School,  spoke  on  the  Social 
Values  of  Industrial  Education,  He 
thinks  that  industrial  education  will  hold 
large  numbers  in  school  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod and  will  greatly  decrease  the  number 
who  remain  in  the  ranks  of  juvenile  em- 
ployment. Industrial  education  makes 
promotion  easy.  Because  of  the  broader 
intelligence  it  inculcates,  it  makes  for  in- 
dustrial peace.  It  will  also  broaden  the 
door  of  opportunity  and  make  strikes 
and  lockouts  less  frequent. 
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Professor  Ivy  F.  Harner,  the  very  ef- 
ficient teacher  of  Domestic  Science  in 
Purdue  University,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  she  teaches.  She 
made  an  appeal  for  more  work  in  domes- 
tic science  in  the  public  schools,  especial- 
ly for  work  in  sanitation,  food  values  and 
where  possible  in  textiles  and  cooking. 
She  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her 
observations  of  this  work  in  the  schools 
of  England,  Germany  and  Holland. 


live  again  in  minds  made  better  by  your 
presence'." 


Gunsaulus  in  his  talk  on  Technical 
Education  said  much  that  the  teachers 
will  never  forget.  He  thinks  the  techni- 
cal spirit  should  enter  all  lines  of  work. 
The  technical  spirit  counts  the  cost  and 
makes  everything  contribute  its  proper 
share.  In  the  technical  handling  of 
things  stocks  are  never  watered.  The 
technically  trained  man  is  honest.  The 
training  of  the  hand  brings  balance  into 
the  human  being.  Too  much  will  causes 
a  man  to  mistake  his  spinal  column  for  a 
crow-bar.  Too  much  heart  makes  one 
gush,  overflow  and  ooze.  The  true 
American  is  the  man  with  head,  heart 
and  hand  in  perfect  accord  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  well  trained  intellect. 


Charles  R.  Williams,-  of  the  Indian- 
dianapolis  News,  presided  at  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  meeting.  He  paid  this  fine 
tribute  to  our  profession:  "There  is  no 
greater,  no  nobler,  no  purer  work  than 
yours — done  conscientiously  and  rever- 
ently. You  are  dealing  with  immortal 
souls,  their  hopes,  their  desires,  their  as- 
pirations. Your  rewards  may  not  be 
great,  perhaps,  a  materialistic  age  counts 
rewards — ^houses  and  lands  and  fine  rai- 
ment such  as  those  wear  that  dwell  in 
king's  houses,  but  you  have  the  more 
precious   reward  of  knowing  that  you 


President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Prince- 
ton, gave  the  great  address  of  the  meet- 
ing. Nothing  short  of  the  complete  ad- 
dress can  do  it  justice.  The  following 
extract  merely  gives  an  inkling  of  the 
line  of  thought: 

"We  are  allowing  ourselves  to  be  con- 
fused by  a  multitude  of  differing  tasks, 
and  are   following  no  single   standard. 
*  *  *  We  have  not  sufficiently  perceived 
that  it  is  impossible  by  any  single  system 
of  education  to  provide  an  education  of 
that  sort.     It  is  not  possible  to  prepare 
everybody  for  everything.    And  yet  it  is 
something  like  that  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing, both  in  our  schools  and  in  our  col- 
leges.   Every  occupation,  every  interest, 
demands  that  the  curriculum,  both  of  the 
school  and  of  the  college,  shall  go  beyond 
education  to  the  training  necessary  for  it 
The  result  is  that  our  school  curricula 
and  the  courses  provided  in  our  colleges 
have  become  a  perfect  miscellany,  with- 
out order  and  without  standard.  *  *  * 
Discipline  is  always  the  primary  object, 
and  we  are  missing  discipline  itself  be- 
cause we  do  not  concentrate  upon  any- 
thing.    Discipline  can  not  be  caught  in 
snatches    and    small    pieces.  *  *  What 
our  schools  of  every  kind  need,  therefore, 
is  simplification  of  curriculum,  concentra- 
tion, not  dispersion.     It  is  not  possible 
with  our  present  crowded  curriculum  to 
give  real  discipline  in  any  subject  in  any 
school." 


The  Friday  evening  session  was  given 
to  Gunsaulus  and  his  lecture  on  Glad- 
stone. It  is  hard  to  find  a  popular  lec- 
turer that  will  please  an  audience  of 
school  teachers.  Gunsaulus  came  near 
doing  it.    For  two  hours  the  great  crowd 
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was  swayed  and  moved  by  the  power  of 
the  master  orator.  He  showed  us  Glad- 
stone as  the  canny  Scotchman,  the  great 
scholar,  the  classic  writer,  the  wonderful 
orator,  and  the  great  statesman  of  the 
19th  century.  Gladstone  was  a  g^eat 
problem  to  the  English  people.  He  was 
a  greater  problem  to  himself.  He  had 
to  suppress  his  own  great  powers  as  an 
orator.  The  man  of  eloquence  is  almost 
never  the  man  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship. It  is  so  easy  for  the  orator  to  be- 
come the  mere  echo  of  the  mob's  desire. 
Twice  in  his  life,  when  Gladstone  came 
nearest  defeat,  were  the  times  when  the 
orator  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  states- 
man. 


Superintendent  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  a  national  figure.  His  fight  on 
High  School  Fraternities  and  his  great- 
er fight  for  decent  schools  against  the 
archaic  notions  of  the  Chicago  School 
Board  have  given  him  the  center  of  the 
stage  so  far  as  the  school  men  of  Amer- 
ica are  concerned.  He  is  a  man  of  clear 
vision  and  strong  will.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve he  is  a  fighter  ask  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education.  His  discussion  of 
High  School  Fraternities  was  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  knows.  He  is 
convinced  that  they  are  thoroughly  and 
wholly  bad.  He  has  not  found  a  single 
redeeming  feature.  Several  States  have 
laws  prohibiting  them,  and  in  other 
States  court  decisions  having  the  force 
of  law  assist  in  their  suppression.  Mr. 
Cooley  thinks  that  the  school  should  set 
itself  squarely  against  the  fraternity  idea 
and  not  stop  the  fight  until  the  fraternity 
is  eliminated  from  every  public  school  in 
the  land. 


lie  school.  The  speaker  is  a  great  man,  a 
brpad  scholar  and  an  orator  that  sways 
his  hearers  at  will.  For  more  than  an 
hour  the  great  audience  was  thrilled  by 
his  masterly  descriptions  of  the  literature 
of  the  Bible,  his  forceful  illustrations  of 
its  power  as  a  text-book  in  ethics  and 
his  insistence  that  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
know  it  better.  As  reasons  why  the  Bible 
should  be  in  the  public  schools  he  offered 
the  following: 

(1)  It  has,  more  than  any  one  other 
thing,  created  American  civilization. 

(2)  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great- 
est English  classic,  as  well  as  the  one 
Hebrew  classic. 

(3)  No  government,  history  being  the 
judge,  can  continue  to  exist,  except  oil  a 
basis  of  morality.  No  government  has 
ever  died  from  lack  of  intelligence.  All 
have  come  to  their  graves  through  lack 
of  morality.  The  Bible  is  the  text-book 
of  the  world's  morality. 

Quayle's  address  was  one  of  the  great 
events  of  the  meeting. 


Dr.  Quayle,  of  Chicago,  made  an  un- 
answerable plea  for  the  Bible  in  the  pub- 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
association  the  committee  on  nomination 
of  officers  kept  their  selections  secret  un- 
til the  official  announcement  was  made 
by  Chairman  Richard  Park  at  the  last 
session  on  Saturday  morning.  Their  ex- 
ample should  be  followed  by  all  future 
committees.  The  officers  named  by  the 
committee  pleased  the  teachers,  for  they 
recognized  them  as  men  well  fitted  for 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  George 
W.  Benton,  Principal  of  Shortridge  High 
School,  has  been  a  faithful  and  hard 
working  member  for  many  years.  The 
association  honored  itself  in  making  him 
president  for  1908.  It  would  have  been 
hard  indeed,  to  hnd  a  better  man  for 
chairman   of   the   Executive   Committee 
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than  Superintendent  W.  H.  Sanders  of 
Bloomington.  By  common  consent  and 
unanimous  vote  "Ji"^"  Pearcy  of  Ander- 
son is  to  remain  permanent  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


One  of  the  great  agencies  for  good  in 
our  school  work  is  the  Reading  Circle. 
It  has  had  an  interesting  and  successful 
history.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  in- 
cluded many  of  the  best  men  and  women 
of  the  State.  It  is  no  task  at  all  to  find 
good  people  for  this  work.  However,  in 
this  work,  as  in  other  work  of  similar 
character,  experience  is  a  big  asset.  It 
has  been  a  wise  policy  that  has  kept  Mrs. 
McRae  on  this  board  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  that  has  kept  other  people  on 
the  board  from  five  to  ten  years.  County 
Superintendent  George  H.  Tapy  and 
City  Superintendent  J.  H.  Tomlin  have 
been  competent  faithful  members  for  six 
years.  Their  experience  makes  them  bet- 
ter now  than  when  they  first  went  on. 
The  committee  appointed  by  President 
Bryan  to  nominate  members  for  the 
Reading  Circle  Board  unanimously  rec- 
ommend the  reappointment  of  Tapy  and 
Tomlin  for  another  term  of  three  years. 
This  recommendation  was  concurred  in 
by  the  association. 


The  teachers  of  Monroe  county  have  a 
pleasant  custom  of  banqueting  each  year 
at  the  association.  This  year  about  sev- 
enty-five enjoyed  the  menu  and  got  in- 
tellectual pleasure  out  of  the  after-din- 
ner speeches.  County  Superintendent 
H.  O.  Buzzaird  presided  and  fittingly  in- 
troduced the  various  speakers.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Jones  in  discussing  the  Needs  of  our 
Rural  Schools  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  better  morals  in  teachers,  of  a  more 
complete  divorce  of  politics  and  educa- 
tional matters,  and  urged  the  need  of  an 


educational  qualification  for  township 
trustee.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Acuff  read  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster 
and  Rufus  East  gave  an  interesting 
and  humorous  account  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  rural  teacher.  A 
number  of  others  including  State  Super- 
intendent Cotton  were  on  the  program. 
The  Monroe  County  banquet  is  a  splen- 
did thing  for  the  schools  and  teachers 
and  other  counties  would  do  well  to  ini- 
tiate the  plan.  Most  movements  of  im- 
portance start-  at  banquets.  Breaking 
bread  together  puts  people  in  the  mood 
to  do  things  together. 


The  Classical  Section  had  an  interest- 
ing meeting.  Latin  teachers,  like  the 
teachers  of  other  subjects,  think  their 
subject  suffers  from  poorly  prepared 
teachers.  In  this  they  are  right,  but  no 
more  right  than  the  teachers  in  mathe- 
matics, history  or  science.  The  time  is 
far  off  when  we  will  have  a  surplus  of 
well  prepared  teachers.  Professor 
Wolf  of  Hanover  thinks  a  better  day  is 
coming  in  Latin.  Improved  text-books 
and  better  qualified  teachers  are  hasten- 
ing its  arrival.  In  this  section  papers 
were  read  by  J.  H.  Henke,  Evansville; 
H.  W.  Wolf,  Hanover;  E.  G.  Walker. 
Lebanon,  and  C.  K.  Chase,  Earlham. 
Others  who  spoke  were  Dr.  Johnston  and 
Miss  Berry  of  Indiana  University,  Miss 
Marlott  of  Rushville  and  Miss  Anderson 
of  Brazil.  The  president  for  the  next 
meeting  is  Miss  Katherine  Carver  of 
Valparaiso.  Miss  Lillian  Gay  Berry  is 
continued  as  secretary. 


The  Modern  Language  Section  had 
an  animated  but  valuable  discussion  on 
the  teaching  of  French  and  German.  It 
seems  that  one  great  drawback  to  the 
successful  teaching  of  Jx)th  of  these  sub- 
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jects  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  English 
and  complete  ignorance  of  French  and 
German  history.  It  was  also  shown  that 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
France  and  Germany  is  necessary.  It 
would  seem  that  the  teachers  of  this  sec- 
tion have  discovered  that  students  should 
know  nearly  everything  else  before  be- 
ginning modern  languages,  if  their  pro- 
gress is  to  be  easy  to  themselves  and 
pleasurable  to  their  teachers.  Many 
teachers  of  other  subjects  frequently  have 
similar  notions.  Professor  Carl  Osthans 
of  Indiana  University  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  section  for  the  coming  year. 


Arthur  W.  Dunn  of  Shortridge  High 
School  gave  the  Grammar  School  Section 
an  excellent  discussion  of  Civics,  He 
explained  that  Civics  deals  with  citizen- 
ship and  Ciinl  Government  with  the 
workings  of  the  government.  "We  must 
teach  the  child  civics  that  he  may  be  a 
citizen  in  the  broadest  sense,  not  merely 
an  intelligent  voter,"  said  Mr.  Dunn, 
^'and  we  must  organize  our  course  of 
study  with  a  view  to  fitting  the  individual 
into  the  life  of  the  community."  The 
other  strong  feature  of  this  section  was 
on  the  subject  of  history  and  was  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Kemp  of  the  State 
Normal.  He  said  that  the  one  effort  of 
the  child  in  the  study  of  history  is  to 
identify  himself  with  what  the  human 
race  has  said,  felt  and  done.  In  the 
grammar  grades  the  teachers  should  give 
the  children  the  great  fundamental  ideas 
that  the  race  has  worked  out — what  the 
race  has  thought  out  in  home  life,  relig- 
ion, education,  government  and  indus- 
tries. The  child's  effort  at  self-adjust- 
ment begins  at  two  years  and  therefore 
from  that  early  age  he  is  a  history  stu- 
dent. Professor  Kemp  was  elected  pres- 
ident for  1908. 


A  paper  that  aroused  more  than  usual 
interest  was  read  by  Martha  I.  Ivins  of 
Muncie  before  the  High  School  Section. 
She  handled  the  subject  of  Ethical 
Psychology  in  a  bold  way.  She  con- 
demned the  present  finicky  attitude  of 
teachers  that  results  in  keeping  children 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  sex.  She  quoted 
freely  from  the  great  workers  in  the  field 
of  social  purity  and  showed  that  they 
were  a  unit  in  insisting  that  full  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sex  is 
the  only  sane  and  sure  safeguard  for 
young  people.  She  also  insisted  that  the 
schools  should  smite  the  lie  of  a  double 
standard  of  morality  for  the  two  sexes 
Each  sex  reaps  as  it  sows,  and  every  boy 
and  girl  should  be  taught  tb  know  this 
with  the  same  certainty  that  the  multipli- 
cation table  is  known.  She  said  it  was 
time  that  the  schools  realized  that  the 
all  round  man  must  be  developed  in  his 
three-fold  nature,  physical,  mental  and 
moral.  These  three  arcs  make  the  circle, 
and  the  omission  of  any  one  of  them 
gives  us  a  man  that  wobbles  just  as  sure 
as  the  omission  of  one-third  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  gives  us  a  wheel 
that  is  not  a  wheel.  Mrs.  Ivin's  voice 
should  be  heard  all  over  our  State. 


Athletics  and  inter-school  games  are 
subjects  receiving  much  thought  from 
those  interested  in  the  best  development 
of  our  schools.  Frank  Wade  of  Short- 
ridge High  School  presented  to  the  High 
School  Section  a  masterly  argument  for 
the  abolishing  of  all  inter-school  games. 
Shortridge  and  Manual  Training,  the 
two  largest  high  schools  in  the  State, 
have  already  abolished  all  inter-scholas- 
tic athletic  contests.  Mr.  Wade  pre- 
sented the  following  strong  reasons  for 
his  views  in  the  matter : 

(1)  The  value  of  inter-school  contests 
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is  not  proportionate  to  the  time  and  en- 
ergy given  by  pupil  and  teacher. 

(2)  The  physical  strain  of  important 
contests  is  too  great  for  boys  of  high 
school  age. 

(3)  Too  few  students  get  exercise  and 
training  and  the  few  who  do  get  it,  get 
too  much. 

(4)  The  development  of  the  spirit  of 
warfare  instead  of  the  spirit  of  sport. 

(5)  The  tendency  to  estimate  the 
value  of  a  school  ky  the  number  of  athle- 
tic games  lost  or  won. 

(6)  The  hero  worship  accorded  the 
succf^ssful  athlete  is  entirely  above  his 
merits  and  tends  to  discourage  those  stu- 
dents who  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
be  in  school  to  get  an  education. 


The  first  session  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent's Association  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  new  school  laws  by 
State  Superintendent  Cotton.  The  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  meeting  was  favorable 
to  the  new  laws  and  hopeful  of  their 
good  effects.  Mr.  Cotton  reviewed  the 
laws  very  fully  and  made  a  strong  plea 
for  an  honest  and  intelligent  enforcement. 
The  law  requiring  a  high  school  course 
for  beginners  after  August  1,  1908,  will 
lift  the  schools  to  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard if  it  is  made  effective  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  it.  In  speaking  of 
the  part  that  the  State  Board  must  take, 
he  used  these  significant  words : 

"The  spirit  of  these  laws  looks  toward 
better  teachers,  and  this  spirit  must  be 
kept  alive.  The  system  must  not  deter- 
iorate into  a  machine.  Teaching  must 
never  become  perfunctory.  Individual- 
ity in  the  teacher  must  be  the  final  test. 
The  life  of  the  school  will  forever  de- 
pend upon  the  teacher's  power  6f  initia- 
tive. And  so- these  normal  schools  must 
all  have  sound  scholarship  and  practical 


pedagogy.  The  plan  outlined  by  the  law 
can  exalt  teaching  and  make  it  a  real  pro- 
fession or  it  can  cheapen  the  calling  and 
make  it  ridiculous.  All  depends  upon  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  to  which 
it  shall  be.  The  board  must  keep  the 
standard  high.  If  eternal  vigilance  as  to 
quality  of  work  is  exercised  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  outcome." 

This  meeting  will  certainly  result  in  at 
common  understanding  of  the  laws  and 
a  concerted  and  harmonious  attempt  to 
enforce  in  spirit  and  ktter. 


The  second  session  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent's meeting  was  given  to  a 
discussion  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
rural  schools.  That  manual  and  technical 
training  is  to  have  a  permanent  place  in 
our  school  curricula  very  few  doubt.  It 
is  certainly  significant  that  those  m 
charge  of  our  beginning  schools  should 
be  so  deeply  interested  in  this  matter. 
The  general  field  of  industrial  education 
was  presented  by  E.  G.  Allen  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  Bertha  Miller 
of  Franklin,  and  Professor  W.  C.  Latta 
of  Purdue.  These  speakers  are  compe- 
tent to  speak  not  alone  because  of  scol- 
astic  attainments,  but  more  because  they 
are  engaged  in  doing  successfully  the 
things  they  speak  of.  They  were  unan- 
imous in  saying  that  it  is  easily  possible 
and  highly  desirable  that  the  work  of 
the  school  be  correlated  with  industriat 
results  in  view,  and  that  the  elements  of  * 
the  manual  arts,  of  household  economics,, 
and  of  farming  be  taught  in  every  schooL 


The  English  Section  had  a  very  inter- 
esting meeting.  The  main  topic  was^ 
"What  should  the  result  of  English 
Teaching  be?"  Mr.  Potts  of  Indianap- 
olis said  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  graduates 
of  our  public  schools  are  unable  to  think 
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clearly,  write  exactly,  or  compose  a  para- 
graph that  is  clear  and  definite.  He  be- 
lieved the  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  teach  too  many  things  and  thus 
do  not  have  time  to  teach  any  thing  thor- 
oughly. Professor  W.  D.  Howe  of  Indi- 
ra University  advised  the  secondary 
schools  to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in 
a  few  things  and  put  special  emphasis 
upon  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Mr.  A.  B.  Louder  of  An- 
derson said  the  pupils  of  the  grades 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  the  diction- 
ary and  other  books  of  reference  and 
should  also  be  grounded  in  correct  us- 
ages of  speech  and  in  the  meaning  and 
use  of  punctuation.  Miss  Servoss  of 
Muncie  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  over- 
coming the  bad  examples  of  English 
heard  in  the  home. 


it  would  be  good  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  The  Hague  Conference. 


The  History  teachers  held  a  profitable 
meeting.  After  the  meeting  they  dined 
together  at  the  Qaypool.  It  ought  to 
become  the  fashion  for  those  composing 
the  various  sections  to  dine  together. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  extend  ac- 
quaintanceship, promote  good  fellowship 
and  increase  kindly  feelings.  Professor 
Coleman  of  Butler  read  an  interesting 
and  philosophical  paper  upon  "What  was 
the  American  Revolution  ?"  In  this  paper 
he  showed  that  the  war  was  a  mere  in- 
cident in  the  growth  of  ideas  that  had 
been  going  on  for  centuries.  Dr.  Amos 
Hershey  of  Indiana  University  told  of 
The  Hague  conference  from  which  he 
has  but  recently  returned.  He  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  timid  by  stating  that  war 
with  Japan  was  such  a  remote  possibil- 
ity that  he  could  hardly  imagine  its  oc- 
currence. He  advocated  very  strongly 
the  celebration  of  peace  days  as  well  as 
the  days  of  military  victory.    He  thought 


The  Indiana  College  Association  spent 
an  interesting  evening  discussing  the 
Cheating  of  College  Students.  The  hon- 
or system  did  not  appeal  to  many  of 
the  members.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  promoted  false 
standards  and  invited  deception. 
All  were  agreed  that  considerable 
cheating  was  being  done.  Stanley  Coul- 
ter thought  the  students  learned  it  in  the 
High  School.  Professor  Alford  thought 
the  trouble  was  back  in  the  home,  and 
President  Babcock  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  attributed  it  to  the  feverish  de- 
sire of  the  student  to  get  through  college 
with  as  little  work  as  possible.  President 
Hughes  said  that  a  student  should  be 
put  under  the  same  responsibility  to  law 
and  order  in  college,  that  the  good  citizen 
feels  out  of  college.  If  this  were  done 
all  lawless  pranks  of  college  boys  as  well 
as  their  cheating  would  very  soon  be  a 
thing  of  story  and  reminiscence. 


Two  good  papers  and  a  committee  re- 
port made  up  the  program  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Section.  Professor  Baxter  of  the 
State  Normal  in  his  paper  on  "Culture 
and  Utilitarianism  in  Mathematics" 
pointed  out  the  great  advances  due  to 
mathematics  and  called  attention  to  the 
training  to  be  obtained  from  the  study 
of  algebra  and  geometry.  Mr.  Wright 
of  Anderson  said  that  arithmetic  in  the 
grades  aflFords  the  pupil  training  that 
nothing  else  can  give.  It  gives  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  new  conditions,  to  organize 
material  and  reach  intelligent  conclu- 
sions. Professor  Rothrock  of  Indiana 
University  pointed  out  the  essentials  in 
algebra  and  geometry  and  showed  how  a 
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mathematical  library  and  a  mathematical 
club  could  be  used  to  arouse  interest  and 
contribute  to  the  success  of  high  school 
study  of  mathematics.  Dr.  Rothrock  dis- 
tributed a  syllabus  of  his  paper  contain- 
ing many  points  of  value.  Principal 
Giles  of  Marion  analyzed  the  answers  to 
a  questionaire  on  thf  what,  when  and 
how  of  mathematics  in  the  grades.  The 
section  was  greatly  interested  in  the  re- 
port and  ordered  the  committee  contin- 
ued for  further  study  and  a  more  exhaus- 
tive report. 


The  Institute  Instructor's  Section  had 
a  small  but  valuable  meeting.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  a  larger  number  of 
those  who  give  the  institute  instructions 
in  Indiana  were  not  present.  These  men 
and  women  by  concerted  action  could 
bring  about  desirable  changes  with  ease. 
The  keynote  of  the  session  was  better  or- 
ganization and  more  round  table  work. 
By  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  and 
the  teaching  force  of  his  county,  the 
county  Superintendent  could  make  the  in- 
stitute a  meeting  for  specific  help  in  the 
detailed  work  of  the  school  room  and  also 
a  place  for  explaining  his  plans  for  for- 
ward movements.  In  round-table  meet- 
ings the  instructor  has  the  opportunity 
of  close  personal  contact  and  that  face  to 
face  meeting  which  insures  mutual  un- 
derstanding. The  meeting  of  the  whole 
body  with  inspiring  addresses  should  be 
continued,  but  at  least  half  9f  each  day 
should  be  devoted  to  specific  work  in  the 
round  table. 


Ahy  one  who  has  any  doubt  as  to  pub- 
lic school  music  sentiment  should  have 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Music  Sec- 
tion in  the  Palm  Room  of  the  Claypool. 
The  teaching  of  music  and  the  education 
of  the  public  as  to  its  value  have  made 


rapid  strides  in  the  last  decade.  Already, 
every  city  and  town  has  its  special  teach- 
er of  music.  In  the  coimtry  many  town- 
ships are  similarly  provided.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  school  in  the 
State  in  which  there  is  not  some  system- 
atic instruction  in  this  great  art.  Profes- 
sor Earhart  of  Richmond  believes  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  make  music  optional  in 
the  high  school.  In  the  high  school  the 
pupils  are  at  an  age  when  they  can  be 
taught,  easily  understand,  appreciate 
and  produce  some  of  the  great  master- 
pieces. He  insisted  that  music  should 
be  as  regular  a  part  of  the  high  school 
work  as  it  is  of  the  grade  work.  His 
view  met  a  hearty  response  from  all 
the  music  people  present. 


The  Primary  Section  was  well  attend- 
ed, the  meeting  place  being  crowded  be- 
yond its  capacity.  This  section  is  pecu- 
liar in  that  it  attracts  primary  teachers 
and  city  superintendents.  President 
Hughes  in  his  Personal  Memories  was 
delightfully  entertaining  and  powerfully 
suggestive.  A  primary  teacher  must  pos- 
sess some  striking  characteristic  if  she 
hopes  to  be  remembered.  Sane  and  op- 
timistic cheerfulness  will  insure  pleasant 
recollections.  Duties  well  performed  may 
not  always  be  remembered,  but  they  will 
not  be  lost  in  the  eternal  records.  Miss 
Marie  Todd  of  Indianapolis  showed  in  a 
clear  way  the  relation  between  nature 
study  and  art,  and  between  nature  study 
and  manual  training.  Miss  Katherinc 
Beeson  of  Lafayette  presented  Dramati- 
zation in  a  way  that  appealed  favorably 
to  many  who  had  before  doubted  its 
value.  She  urged  that  it  was  a  natural 
and  effective  mode  of  expression  for  the 
child.  She  discouraged  the  drilled  re- 
sults and  elocutionary  productions  for 
which  some  teachers  strive. 
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A  large  number  of  teachers  filled  the 
Pahn  koom  to  its  capacity  at  the  session 
of  the  Elocution  arid  Reading  Section. 
Professor  Gough  of  De  Pauw  showed 
that  the  orator  must  be  a  psychologist. 
He  must  make  his  appeal  to  humanit> 
and  not  to  individuals.  Oratory  should 
develope  duty,  happiness,  and  virtue.  The 
two  main  fields  for  its  activity  are  in  re- 
ligion and  politics.  Superintendent  W. 
A.  Millis  said  that  reading  should  de- 
velop a  larger  vocabulary  not  only  as  to 
-words  and  meaning,  but  as  to  pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation  and  discriminating  use. 
Reading  should  be  closely  coordinated 
with  grammar.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  style  and  musical  quality 
of  the  selection  studied.  Professor  Lard- 
ner  of  the  State  Normal  showed  that 
teachers  should  lead  the  child  to  get  the 
author's  attitude  and  meaning  and  then 
be  ambitious  to  express  so  well  by  his 
oral  reading  that  those  who  listen  may 
get  all  the  author  meant.  To  do  this  the 
student  must  be  morally  and  physically 
in  earnest  and  must  be  able  to  enunciate 
clearly,  phrase  properly  and  understand 
completely. 


ON  TO  WASHINGTON. 


The  great  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Department  of  Superintendence  will  be 


held  in  Washington  Feb.  25,  26  and  27. 
At  this  meeting  the  great  educational 
leaders  and  thinkers  of  the  country  will 
meet  and  discuss  matters  of  vital  inter- 
est. The  president.  Superintendent 
Frank  Cooper,  of  Seattle,  has  arranged 
an  unusually  strong  program.  One  after- 
noon of  the  meeting  wiH  be  given  to  at- 
tending a  reception  at  the  White  House. 
Congress  will  be  in  session  and  the  whole 
city  will  be  at  its  best.  In  order  to  get 
to  the  capital  in  time  to  enjoy  everything 
it  seems  best  that  the  Educator-Journal 
party  should  leave  on  Saturday,  Feb.  22. 
This  will  put  us  into  Washington  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  route  will  be  over 
the  Big  Four  to  Cincinnati  and  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  from  there  to  Washing- 
ton. The  extreme  southern  route  has 
been  chosen  so  as  to  avoid  any  delay  due 
to  cold  or  snbw.  The  party  will  leave 
Indianapolis  at  6  p.  m.  February  22,  and 
Cincinnati  at  9:05  p.  m.  Sleeping  car 
reservations  should  be  made  early.  They 
can  be  made  through  any  Big  Four  agent. 
The  rate,  $25.55  from  Indianapolis,  is 
good  Feb.  22,  23  and  24,  so  that  those 
who  can  not  join  the  party  on  the  22d  can 
come  a  day  or  two  later.  Indiana  should 
have  a  large  attendance.  Join  the  party, 
and  help  make  it  large. 
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Primary  Department 


JULIA     rRICD    WALKER,     INDIANAPOLIS 


PATRIOTISM. 


WHEN  February  conies  arouild 
we  feel  that  because  of  the 
birthdays  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  we  are  privileged  to  teach 
patriotism,  and  when  one  has  been  facing 
a  room  full  of  little  children  for  fifteen 
consecutive  Februarys  that  one  is  apt  to 
be  looking  for  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
Thus  ideas  are  apt  to  change  as  to  just 
what  patriotism  is.  Again  when  one  has 
been  writing  articles  for  Primary,  teachers 
for  a  few  consecutive  Februarys  she  is 
studying  the  subject  diligently  and  when 
a  few  hours  of  leisure  come  they  are  apt 
to  be  spent  among  well  prepared  teachers 
to  see  what  their  idea  of  patriotism  is 
and  their  methods  of  presenting  it  to  the 
young  American. 

Here  are  some  of  the  definitions  of 
patriotism  that  were  presented : 

"That  which  animates  one  who  is  ready 
at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum,  to  lay  down 
everything — lucrative  position,  comforts 
of  home  and  society — when  his  country 
calls  for  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  without  hope  of  re- 
ward." 

"A  love  so  great  and  powerful  that  it 
subdues  all  selfish  feelings  gives  us  the 
strength  and  courage  to  endure  cold, 
hunger,  hardship,  suffering,  and  brave 
death  in  every  shape  for  our  country." 

"To  love,  honor  and  obey  the  just  laws 
of  your  country,  to  emulate  the  deeds  of 
those  who  foug^ht  in  her  defense,  to  teach 


others  to  do  likewise,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
give  your  life  for  your  country." 

They  are  all  right,  but  they  stop  too- 
short.  The  lives  of  the  men  whose- 
birthdays  we  celebrate  will  bear  this  out^ 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try, but  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  live  for  it^ 

Since  we  have  been  singing  so  recently^ 
of  "peace  and  good  will,"  why  not  let 
our  patriotism  be  of  the  peaceful  kind^ 
Too  long  has  the  idea  prevailed  among: 
our  children  that  fighting  and  being  a 
soldier  are  the  only  ways  .to  be  heroic^ 
Along  with  this  idea  of  fighting  heroes^ 
we  have  the  notion  that  to  be  patriotic 
one  must  lay  down  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try. 

Patriotism  is  good  citizenship.  An 
incident  of  good  citizenship  may  bc- 
fighting  at  the  front,  or  it  may  be  la)ring 
down  one's  life  for  his  country.  But  is 
it  not  far  easier  when  the  drum  is  rolling, 
and  when  there  is  a  group  of  admiring 
and  applauding  observers  to  do  any  pub- 
lic duty  even  to  stepping  into  line  and 
marching  away  with  a  regiment  than  to- 
do  some  of  the  plain  common  place  duties 
which  come  to  every  good  citizen  whether 
he  be  the  president  of  the  United  States^ 
or  a  private  in  the  rear  ranks?  While 
there  is  all  honor  and  love  to  the  brave 
hearted  men  who  have  come  forward  in 
time  of  National  need,  let  us  not  as 
teachers  exalt  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  boys  of  the  present  day  feel  that  th^re 
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is  no  way  left  for  them  to  show  their 
patriotism  and  to  display  themselves  as 
heroes  because  there  is  no  war. 

When  we  consider  the  foreign  popula- 
tion of  this  country  at  present  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  resting  on  the  teacher  is 
great  for  her  task  is  to  teach  patriotism 
in  such  a  way  that  this  mixed  population 
may  be  transformed  into  good,  loyal 
American  citizenship. 

Few  of  these  children  are  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  be  president,  few  of 
them  are  going  to  be  great  soldiers. 
Some  of  them  will  be  the  law  makers  of 
this  country,  but  a  much  greater  number 
are  going  to  be  plain  citizens  meeting 
life's  simplest  problems.  Would  it  not 
be  good  patriotic  teaching  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  greatest  number  by  showing 
that  long  before  Washington  was  the 
great  hero  and  before  Lincoln  was  the 
g^eat  patriot  both  had  met  life's  simple 
problems  and  had  solved  them  in  a  brave 
noble  way?  So -well  had  they  done  this 
that  when  a  great  man  was  needed,  when 
the  drums  rolled,  and  the  applauding 
thousand  waited,  a  man  who  had  been 
meeting  and  solving  life's  simple  prob- 
lems nobly  stepped  forth  with  the  cour- 
age for  the  crisis. 

As  far  as  possible  interest  the  children 
in  the  childhood  of  the  one  whose  birth- 
day is  being  celebrated. 

In  telling  the  stories  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  their  courage,  honor  and 
patriotism  will  be  the  central  thought; 
but  in  presenting  these  stories,  arouse  an 
interest,  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  good  in  the  heroes  and 
note  that  they  were  workers. 

I  do  not  go  into  detail  with  these 
tA\'0  for  the  Young  People's  Reading  Cir- 
cle Library  will  furnish  good  reference. 


LINCOLN,  FEB.  12. 
Early  Life  at  Home — School  Life. 

As  a  worker. 

His  kindness. 

ST.  VALENTINE,  FEB.  14. 

St.  Valentine  was  the  good  saint  who 
was  so  thoughtful  of  others  that  he  often 
went  to  see  persons  who  were  sick  and 
lonely,  because  he  wanted  them  to  re- 
member that  he  thought  of  them  in  a 
loving  way.  After  he  became  too  old  and 
sick  to  make  visits,  he  sent  out  letters  to 
his  friends  reminding  them  that  he  still 
loved  them.  After  his  death  his  friends 
remembered  his  loving  letters  and  on  his 
birthday  to  show  that  St.  Valentine  was 
not  forgotten  they  sent  messages  of  love 
to  each  other. 

HAND  WORK  FOR  THE  DAY. 

Cut  three  hearts,  draw  a  circle  in  cen- 
ter of  each  and  decorate  the  outside.  In 
each  of  the  circles  write  "I  love  you." 
Fasten  them  together  with  blue  ribbon 
or  yam. 

Cut  and  mount  a  carrier  pigeon  with 
a  card  in  its  bill.  Write  on  the  cardr 
"Dear,  for  this  time,  won't  you  be  my 
valentine  ?" 

Cut  white  hearts  about  2>^  inches  long,, 
edge  with  gilt. 

Fold  and  at  one  cutting  cut  the  hearts; 
that  are  joined.  Cut  from  heavy  red' 
paper  and  on  each  heart  mount  tiny  pic- 
ture. 

WASHINGTON— FEBRUARY  22. 
Early  Life  at  Home, 

Early  heroism  shown  by  his  truthful- 
ness, his  duty  to  his  mother  and  his  gov- 
ernment. 

LONGFELLOW,  FEB.  27. 
His  Childhood — His  First  Poem. 
Longfellow's   first   printed   poem   ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  when  he  was  ten 
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years  old.  The  paper  was  accustomed 
to  print  verses  in  a  column  called  "The 
Poet's  Comer."  Longfellow  wrote  some 
verses  for  this  corner  and  went  out  se- 
•cretly  to  put  them  in  a  mail-box.  But 
when  he  got  there  he  was  afraid  to  put 
them  in.  He  walked  past  the  mail-box, 
l)ut  he  soon  came  back.  Again  and  again 
he  walked  past  it,  but  at  last,  when  no- 
body was  looking,  he  stood  up  on  tiptoe, 
ior  he  was  too  short  to  reach  the  box 
without  doing  so,  and  dropped  the  verses 
in.  Next  evening  he  walked  past  the 
printing-office.  The  windows  were  open 
and  he  could  see  the  type-setters  at  their 
•cases.  "Maybe  they  are  printing  my 
poem,"  thought  the  boy  with  a  beating 
heart.  Sure  enough,  the  next  day  the 
paper  came  out  with  his  poem  in  the 
"^'Q^mer."  When  Longfellow  was  an  old 
man  he  said  that  no  literary  success  in 
his  life  ever  made  him  quite  so  happy 
as  this  first  success  when  he  was  ten 
years  old. 
Love  for  Children, 

A  little  girl  went  with  some  older  peo- 
ple to  see  Longfellow  and  was  told  to 
he  very  quiet  and  still.  But  Longfellow 
"Could  not  bear  to  see  her  with  nothing 
pleasant  to  do.  He  took  her  out  into  the 
hall  and  set  the  musical  clock  to  playing 
tunes  for  her,  so  that  while  he  talked 
with  the  older  ones,  she  could  be  having 
a  good  time. 

Again  Mr.  Longfellow  went  to  the 
home  of  that  same  little  girl.  The  little 
girl  and  her  sister  were  almost  afraid  to 
have  him  come  because  he  was  so  great ; 
but  he  held  out  his  arms  to  them  and 
said,  "Where  are  your  dolls  ?  I  want  to 
see  your  dolls.  Not  the  fine  ones  which 
you  keep  for  company,  but  the  ones  you 
Jove  best  and  play  with  every  day." 


And  children  coming  home  from  school 
dolls  and  soon  were  having  the  happiest 
kind  of  a  visit  with  him.  The  mother 
would  have  stopped  their  talking,  but  he 
said  he  liked  it. 

The  last  speech  Longfellow  ever  made 
was  a  speech  to  the  children.  At  its 
close  they  pressed  around  him,  little  boys 
and  girls  with  their  autograph  albums 
begging  for  his  autograph.  He  wrote 
hi3  name  over  and  over  for  them  until 
dinner  time.  Then  he  said  that  all  who 
had  not  got  his  signature  might  come 
to  his  house  and  he  would  give  it  to  them 
there. 

It  was  he  who  said  of  the  children: 

Ye  are  better  than  all  of  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said, 

For  ye  are  the  living  poems 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 
His  Chair, 

Mr.  Longfellow's  "Village  Black- 
smith was  a  real  blacksmith.  He  had 
his  "smithy"  under  a  real  "spreading 
chestnut  tree."  When  the  city  began  to 
grow  the  old  shop  had  to  be  torn  away 
and  later  the  city  decided  that  the  street 
must  be  made  wider,  to  widen  the  street 
the  tree  would  have  to  be  cut  down. 
Every  one  was  sorry  to  see  this  done, 
because  Mr.  Longfellow  loved  the  tree 
and  had  written  about  it.  Even  the  men 
and  women  of  the  city  remembered  when 
they  were  children  how  they  loved  to  play 
beneath  it.  It  was  finally  cut  and  then 
some  one  had  this  lovely  plan,  to  have 
all  the  children  give  a  few  pennies  to 
have  a  beautiful  chair  made  of  the  wood 
for  the  Poet. 

The  chair  is  beautifully  carved  in  de- 
signs of  horse-chestnut  leaves  and  blos- 
soms and  burrs.  Around  the  seat  in 
carved  letters  is  this  verse  from  "The 
Village  Blacksmith": 
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The  little  girls  ran  and  brought  their  This  chair,  made  from  the  wood  of  the 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ;  spreading  Chestnut  Tree,  is  presented  as 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly  An  expression  of  grateful  regard  and 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor.  veneration  by 

Under  the  dark  green  leather  cushion  ^HE  CHILDREN  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

of  the  chair  is  a  polished  brass  plate  on  -..,        •  i.  .1.  •    r  .     j    .  .     .    i 

,  .  ,                         ,  .,                ,  Who  with  their  inends  10m  in  best 
which  are  engraved  these  words: 

'Pq  wishes  and  congratulations  on 

The  Author  this  anniversary, 

OF  February  27,.  1879. 
The  Village  Blacksmith 


TIU:  WHITB  DAYS   OF  WINTBR. 

The  white  days  of  winter,  darlinff, 

When  softly  the  snowflakes  fall, 
Till  a  royal  srarment  of  ermine 

Folds   tenderly   over  alL 
Field,   and   hillock,   and   valley, 

Hushed   in   the   sweetest  sleep. 
For  the  snow  comes  down  from  our  Father^ 

His  loving:  char^re  to  keep. 

Under  the  snow-robe,  darlln^r. 

There  is  wonderful  broodlnsr  heat. 
That  is  takinsT  care  of  the  daisies. 

And  savInfiT  the  next  year's  wheat 
And  we'd  have  no  flowers,  dearest, 

When  the  spring's  green  days  come  back». 
If  the  white  days  did  not  bring  us 

The  feathery  flakes  In  their  track. 
«  — Margaret   Sangster. 
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lal  and  Educe 
jyepartment 


NEVER  before  have  requests  for 
sample  copies  of  The  Educator- 
Journal  been  so  numerous  and 
general.  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Cash  subscriptions 
soon  follow. 


Miss  Myrila  Musick,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
writes : 

"I  have  been  reading  some  copies  of 
The  Educator-Journal,  and  am  very 
much  interested  in  them.  I  have  been  a 
teacher  in  the  rural  districts  for  several 
years,  and  I  feel  sure  that  every  teacher 
should  be  a  subscriber  to  this  journal. 
I  know  of  many  teachers,  students  and 
literary  workers  who  I  think  would  be 
glad  to  subscribe  for  the  journal,  and 
since  reading  it  and  seeing  what  it  is  I 
should  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
to  them.  I  write  you  to  know  what  per 
cent  you  will  allow  me  for  getting  sub- 
scribers for  the  journal.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  working  for  its  interest  in 
every  way." 


The  Colorado  Chautauqua  wishes  to 
send  its  44-page  booklet  to  every  teacher 
in  America  who  contemplates  taking  a 
trip  next  summer  for  rest,  recreation  or 
study.  It's  free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress to 

F.  A.  BoGGESS,  Secretary, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


diana  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
Prof.  A.  W.  Inmaji  has  been  added  tx) 
the  Normal  Department.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School 
and  of  Indiana  University,  and  lacks  but 
one  term  of  graduating  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 


The  fifteenth  annual  banquet  and  re- 
ception of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Valparaiso  University  will  be 
held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  at  Chicago, 
Saturday  evening,  February  8,  1908. 
Mrs.  Clara  Garrison  Yerex,  465  Dear- 
born Avenue,  Chicago,  is  Secretary. 


Indiana   Central  University  has  been 
accredited  in  classes  A  and  B  by  the  In- 


THE   EBBITT    HOUSE,    INDIANA   HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott  has  wisely 
selected  the  Ebbitt  House  as  Headquar- 
ters for  the  Indiana  educators  who  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  February  25,  26  and  27.  He  has 
secured  a  special  rate  of  $3.00  per  day 
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for  each  person.  This  excellent  hotel 
is  upon  the  American  plan,  and  is  just 
across  the  street  from  the  New  Willard 
Hotel.  We  hope  that  Indiana  may  be 
well  represented.  The  fact  that  Con- 
gress will  be  in  session  will  be  of  inter- 
est also  to  some  who  have  never  visited 
Washington.  President  Roosevelt  will 
receive  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  in  a  body  at  the 
White  House  2 :30  P.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
February  26. 


WINDSOJl  HOTEL,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 
Those  who  may  attend  the  Washing- 
ton meeting  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Philadelphia  a  few  days.  They  can 
secure  very  reasonable  accommodations 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  which  is  centrally 
located  on  Filbert  Street,  1217-1229. 
Those  contemplating  a  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia should  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  W. 
T.  Brubaker,  Manager  Windsor  Hotel, 
requesting  a  "Souvenir  Letter." 


We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the 
articles  in  this  issue  by  Superintendent 
James  H.  Tomlin,  Shelbyville  schools, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  McTurnan,  Assistant 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. These  gentlemen  are  candidates 
for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  treat  them  with  absolute  fairness  so 
far  as  The  Educator- Journal  is  con- 
cerned. Superintendent  E.  G.  Bauman, 
Mt.  Vernon  Schools,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  also,  and  like  Messrs.  McTur- 
nan and  Tomlin,  we  are  confident  that  he 
will  conduct  an  honorable  campaign  for 
the  nomination.  We  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  the  following  from  the  Mt.  Ver- 


non Sun  concerning  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  Bauman: 

"Superintendent  Bauman  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  the  school  people  of  Indi- 
ana. He  has  been  connected  with  the 
educational  work  of  the  State  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  never  fails 
to  attend  all  the  educational  gatherings 
of  the  State.  He  has  always  taken  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  these  meetings, 
having  served  on  the  program  a  number 
of  times  as  well  as  in  committee  work. 
He  is  now  Vice-President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  and  has  served 
both  the  Southern  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  City  Superintendents  ifi  an  offi- 
cial capacity.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  in  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  his  own  section  of  the  State.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Superintendent  Bauman  is  a  man  of 
broad  and  thorough  training  and  well 
qualified  in  every  way  as  a  school  man. 
After  completing  the  work  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  he  entered  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  and  took  the  full  four 
years'  English  and  Latin  course,  gradu- 
ating in  1890.  Since  that  time  he  has 
continued  his  work  as  a  student  and  has 
completed  courses  of  advanced  work.  He 
holds  both  the  Ph.  B.  and  the  M.  A.  de- 
gree and  is  now  doing  work  required  for 
his  Ph.  D.  degree. 

His  experience  as  a  school  man  has 
been  such  as  to  bring  him  into  close 
touch  with  all  lines  of  school  work.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  an  un- 
graded country  school.  In  1892,  after 
having  taught  successfully  in  the  coun- 
try schools  for  two  years,  he  was  elected 
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to  a  position  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  High 
School.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Mt.  Vernon  City  Schools  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  and  has  advanced  step  by 
step  from  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 
high  school  to  that  of  assistant  principal, 
principal,  and  then  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools." 


ized  and  working.  The  Department  of 
Education  is  headed  by  Professor  Lester 
B.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. High  school  graduates  who  want 
the  twelve  weeks'  training  work  can  have 
three  dates  of  entrance  to  choose  from: 
Spring  quarter  opens  March  24th;  mid- 
term quarter  opens   May  4th;  summer 


DR.  THOMAS  FRANCIS  MORAN. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
we  have  secured  the  services  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Francis  Moran,  Professor  of 
History  in  Purdue  University,  who  will 
prepare  a  series  of  articles  upon  "The 
Theory  of  English  Government"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers  in  the  township 
institutes  of  Indiana. 


The  Tri-State  College,  Angola,  Indi- 
ana, has  its  training  department  organ- 


quarter  opens  June  16th. 
ment. 


See  advertise- 


We  regret  exceedingly  the  mistake 
made  in  our  January  issue  by  using  the 
name  of  Hardie  M.  Powell  instead  of 
Hardie  M.  Towell.  The  author  of  the 
article  states  that  he  endeavored  to  write 
his  name  plainly,  as  it  is  so  frequently- 
•spelled  "Powell"  or  "Lowell." 
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Professor  W.  R.  Curtis  is  now  attend- 
ing Indiana  University,  but  will  become 
Superintendent  of  the  Crown  Point 
schools  in  September,  1908. 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Towell  is  teacher  of  Pen- 
manship and  Bookkeeping  during  the 
absence  of  Professor  Niswander.  He  is 
a  Zanerian  student,  and  a  rapidly  devel- 
oping pen  artist.  He  will  conduct  a  train- 
ing class  for  penmanship  teachers  during 
the  spring  and  summer. 

The  Model  Country  School  is  east  of 
Danville  on  the  trolley  line.  The  cars 
stop  a  few  steps  from  the  house.  The 
students  enjoy  the  trip  out.  Mrs.  Russell 
Warner  is  the  teacher. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  to 
accommodate  a  large  attendance  after 
March  31,  the  date  of  the  spring  mid- 
term opening.  The  college  will  be  ready 
for  200  to  300  teachers  of  Class  A.  High 
school  graduates  should  prepare  to  teach. 
Most  of  the  good  States  do  not  have 
enough  teachers. 

Mrs.  Olcott  will  begin  her  work  with 
the  college  March  31.  She  is  spending 
the  winter  at  her  home  in  Elizabethtown, 
Ky.  She  will  do  more  class  work  than 
usual  this  summer,  due  to  the  new  ar- 
rangements for  model  schools. 

The  official  visits  of  members  of  the 
State  Training  Board  have  been  pleasant 
to  faculty  and  students. 

We  keep  copies  of  the  Journal  in  our 
library.  The  students  find  use  for  the 
school  journals  in  their  regular  work. 


Superintendent  S.  L.  Heeter,  of  St. 
Paul  city  schools,  is  one  of  those  men 
whom  we  are  glad  to  claim  as  an  Indi- 
anian.  It  happens  seldom  enough  that  a 
close  student  of  educational  needs  is  a 
popular  leaden     But  the  citizens  of  St. 


Paul  thoroughly  appreciate  Mr.  Heeter 
and  are  making  his  administration  the 
occasion  for  putting  into  action  the  most 
progressive  ideas. 

At  their  request  the  Legislature  has 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  bonding 
the  city  for  $800,000,  which  is  to  be  used 
in  buying  roomier  sites  and  erecting 
modern  buildings  for  the  four  high 
schools.  Regular  courses  of  systematic 
professional  training  are  being  offered 
one  evening  a  week  by  university  profes- 
sors, and  365  teachers  are  enrolled. 
Evening  schools  for  the  working  classes 
have  been  inaugurated  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  500.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
grades  has  been  simplified  and  noticeably 
strengthened.  Added  authority  has  been 
given  school  officials ;  enforcement  of 
truancy  and  cigarette  laws  has  become 
rigid;  new  methods  of  dealing  with  in- 
corrigibles  are  being  tried  successfully. 
A  Parental  and  Detention  School  has 
been  established.  Greater  professional 
training  is  required  of  teachers,  while  a 
corresponding  increase  of  salary  is  given. 
In  all  these  movements  it  is  due  Mr. 
Heeter  to  say  that  he  is  the  leader,  con- 
stantly directing  public  thought  to  the 
thing  most  needed,  personally  overseeing* 
an  unusual  nimiber  of  resultant  details; 
and,  in  further  compliment,  that  he  is 
wise  enough  to  lose  himself,  becoming 
one  with  the  community  he  serves.  We 
shall  expect  to  continue  to  hear  good 
news  from  this  type  of  a  Hoosier. 


Professor  W.  P.  Modlin,  who  served 
several  years  as  Principal  of  the  Hart- 
ford City  High  School,  is  no\v  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Blackford  County  schools. 
He  has  had  the  honor  of  being  President 
of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana 
Normal  School.    He  did  not  enter  upoa 
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his  duties  ics  Onmty  Superifitendent  in 
June,  as  fais  election  was  contested  by 
Mr.  Fieky  Geiger.  After  two  court  de- 
cisions had  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
former  to  the  eflEect  that  a  State  Normal 
diploma  constitutes  a  legal  qualification 
for  the  office  of  County  Superintendent, 
Mr,  Geiger  retired  from  the  contest,  pay- 
ing all  the  costs,  and  conceding  the  sal- 
ary from  June,  1907,  to  Mr.  Modlin. 


ent    C,    F.    Patterson,    of    the    Tipton 
schools. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.'s 
representative,  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  having  had  prepared  a  stenographic 
report  of  the  great  address  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  before  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  City  and  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Indiana  and  their  teachers 
have  not  forgotten  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  the  "Riley  Program"  made  by 
Mr.  Smith. 


The  Newton  County  schools  are  now 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  W.  O. 
Schanlaub.  He  graduated  from  Valpa- 
raiso University  in  19D5,  and  has  at- 
tended several  terms  at  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
Morocco  schools  for  ten  years.  The 
teachers  in  his  county  speak  most  favor- 
ably of  his  professional  work. 


The  death  of  Honorable  James  H.  Fear 
occurred  at  his  home  at  Frankfort,  Ind., 
on  the  15th  ult.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred at  Tipton,  his  former  home.  Mr. 
Fear  has  an  honorable  record  as  a  citi- 
zen, business  man,  and  as  a  public  offi- 
cial. He  was  formerly  sheriff  of  Tipton 
County,  and  in  1902  he  was  elected  as 
joint  representative  of  Clinton  and  Tip- 
ton Counties.  In  1890  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Patterson,  who  survives 
him.    She  is  the  mother  of  Superintend- 


We  regret  to  note  also  the  death  of 
Honorable  A.  H.  Graham,  who  served  so 
many  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  In- 
diana Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home  at  Knightstown.  The  interment 
took  place  at  Columbus,  Ind.,  where  he 
was  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
He  will  be  gratefully  remembered  be- 
cause of  his  patriotism  and  his  efficiency 
is  a  School  Superintendent. 


This  summer  Indiana  University  will 
offer  a  much  extended  series  of  courses 
in  education  to  enable  students  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  the  law  for  profes- 
sional training. 

One  division  of  the  work  consists  of 
a  twelve  weeks  course  for  high  school 
graduates  who  wish  to  qualify  as  teach- 
ers of  Qass  A,  for  work  in  elementary 
grades. 

A  second  division  consists  of  courses 
for  teachers  of  some  experience  or  peda- 
gogical training  in  elementary  grade 
work,  who  may  wish  to  advance  in  peda- 
gogfical  training  and  classification. 

A  third  division  consists  of  courses  for 
college  graduates  and  others  who  wish 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  for 
beginning  high  school  teachers. 

In  addition  there  will  be  courses  of  the 
usual  character  for  advanced  students  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 

An  observation  school  will  be  main- 
tained in  one  of  the  city  school  buildings, 
to  enable  instructors  to  illustrate  their 
work  by  actual  teaching  and  direction. 

Additions  to  the  faculty  so  far  made 
for  instruction  in  these  courses  include 
Miss  Georgia  Alexander,  Supervising 
Principal,  Indianapolis,  for  the  teaching 
of    English    in    primary   grades;    Miss 
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Lydia  R.  Blaich,  Supervising  Principal, 
Indianapolis,  for  the  teaching  of  History 
and  Geography  in  elementary  grade?; 
Miss  Charity  Dye,  teacher  of  English, 
Shortridge  High  School,  for  the  teaching 
of  English  in  grammar  grades ;  Mr.  O.  F. 
Fidlar,  teacher  of  Science,  Vincennes 
High  School,  for  the  teaching  of  Nature 
Study  in  elementary  grades ;  Superin- 
tendent C.  N.  Kendall,  for  School  Admin- 
istration   (a  course  of  lectures   for  one. 


week);  Miss  Mary  S.  Mulligan,  Super- 
visor of  Instruction,  Anderson,  for  the 
teaching  of  Mathematics,  in  elementary 
grades;  Superintendent  W.  H.  Sanders, 
for  Principal  of  the  Observation  School 
and  Instructor  in  Supervision  and  Meth- 
ods; and  Professor  Norman  Triplett, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  State  Normal , 
School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  for  Education- 
al Psychology  and  Methods. 


MANCHESTER  COLLEGE,  NORTH 
MANCHESTER,  IND. 

The  library  and  laboratories  of  this  in- 
stitution are  receiving  some  recent  valu- 
able improvements.  To  continue  this  en- 
largement in  equipment  annual  appropri- 
ations have  been  pledged  by  three  of  the 
districts  representing  the  ownership  of 
the  school. 

Professor  M.  L.  Sandifur,  graduate 
from  the  State  Normal  and  De  Pauw 
University,  has  been  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Normal  Department.  Mr. 
Sandifur's     experience     in     the     public 


schools  covers  a  period  of  some  ten  years. 
He  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Co- 
lumbus schools,  and  will  spend  a  short 
time  at  the  State  Normal  and  in  visiting 
Normal  schools  in  special  study  of  school 
problems,  before  entering  upon  his  du- 
ties at  Manchester  College.  The  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Sandifur,  in  addition  to  the 
professionally  trained  men  already  in  the 
faculty,  enables  the  college  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment. 

Contract  was  recently  closed  with  the 
Public  School  Board  of  North  Manches- 
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ter,  by  which  provisions  are  made  to  con-  trained  teachers.     This^is  considered  an 

duct  a   Model   Training   School   on   the  ideal  plan  for  training  school  facilities, 

grounds   of   Manchester    College.     The  and  will  appeal  to  teachers  and  prospec- 

rooms  are  to  be  up  to  date  in  equipment,  tive  teachers   who  are   looking,  for  the 

and  the  grades  in  charge  of  professionally  best. 
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State  of  Indiana, 

Office  of  the 

State  Board  of  Education. 

F.  A.  Cotton,  President, 

W.  W.  Parsons,  Secretary. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  22,  1908. 
To  the  School  Officials  of  Indiana: 

Gentlemen — The  following  state- 
ment, prepared  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  is  in  answer  to  the  many 
questions  arising  under  the  new  school 
laws: 

"I.  Examinations. 
1.  The  State  Teachers'  Training 
Board  has  arranged  to  hold  examinations 
•on  the  last  Saturdays  of  February,  April 
and  May  for  all  persons  who  desire  to 
teach  but  who  are  not  high  school  gradu- 
ates. Such  persons  will  be  examined  in 
the  following  subjects : 

a.  Five  questions  in  either  German  or 
Latin. 

b.  Ten  questions  in  Algebra  and 
Plane  and  Solid.  Geometry,  as  follows: 
Four  questions  in  Algebra  (35  per  cent), 

'^our  questions  in  Plane  Geometry  (35 
-per  cent),  two  questions  in  Solid  Geom- 
etry (30  percent). 

c.  Science:  Six  questions  in  either 
Physics  or  Chemistry;  and  six  questions 
in  either  Zoology  or  i^otany. 

d.  English :  Ten  questions,  including 
the  subjects  of  American  Literature, 
English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

e.  Ten  questions  in  General  History 
and  Civics. 

f.  Six  questions  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. 


The  above  examinations  will  be  held 
at  the  following  places : 

1.  In  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, State  House. 

2.  In  the  office  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Ft.  Wayne. 

3.  In  the  office  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Evansville. 

4.  In  the  office  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Valparaiso. 

5.  In  the  office  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Richmond. 

6.  In  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute.  . 

7.  In  the  office  of  the  President  of 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

8.  In  the  office  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Seymour. 

9.  In  the  office  of  the  President  of  In- 
diana University,  Bloomington. 

2.  "A  teacher's  license  is  necessarily 
effective  in  the  future,  hence  a  license 
should  not  be  issued  to  a  teacher  who 
will  teach  his  first  school  after  August  1, 
1908,  unless  he  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions named  in  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  1907." — Attorney  General, 
II.  "High  School  or  Its  Equivalent.'' 

1.  "A  teacher  without  experience" 
who  is  a  graduate  from  a  commissioned 
or  a  certified  high  school,  or  from  a  pri- 
vate academy  or  parochial  school  that  has 
received  a  "certificate  of  equivalency" 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  or 
who  has  completed  a  course  in  an  accred- 
ited normal  school  equivalent  to  a  course 
in  any  of  the  above  schools,  has  met  the 
requirements  of  the  law  which  provides 
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that  such  teacher  "shall  be  a  graduate  of 
a  high  school  or  its  equivalent." 
III.  List  of  Commissioned  and  Certi- 
fied High  Schools^  Etc. 
1.  We  are  handing  you  (the  County 
Superintendent)  herewith  a  "Directory  of 
Indiana  School  Officials''  for  1907-8.  See 
page  11  for  list  of  commissioned  and 
certified  high  schools,  etc. 

IV.    Professional  Training. 

1.  "The  act  requires  all  beginning 
teachers,  whether  they  are  t6  teach  in  the 
common  (grade)  schools  or  high  schools, 
to  have  the  qualifications  (both  high 
school  and  professional)  prescribed  in 
section  two.  Graduates  of  colleges  * 
*  *  must  have  had  twelve  weeks' 
training  in  a  teachers'  preparatory 
school,  unless  the  college  *  *  * 
from  which  they  are  graduates  have  a 
professional  course  equivalent  thereto." 
^Attorney  General, 

2.  List  of  Accredited  Normal  Schools. 
Schools  Accredited  to  Prepare  Teachers 

for  Classes  ''A/'  "B"  and  'T/' 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute. 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville. 

Marion  Normal  College  and  Business 
University,  Marion. 

Tri-State  College,  Angola. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Teachers'  College,  Indianapolis. 

Earlham  College,  Richmond. 

Butler  University,  Irvington. 

De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle. 

Indiana  University,  Blooming^on. 

Franklin  College,  Franklin. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville. 
Schools  Accredited  to  Prepare  Teachers 
for  Classes  "A"  and  "B," 

Oakland  City  College,  Oakland  City. 

Union  Christian  College,  Merom. 

Manchester  College,  N.  Manchester. 


Goshen  College,  Goshen. 

Mpores  Hill  College,  Moores  Hill. 

Vincennes  University,  Vincennes. 

Indiana  C^itral  University,  Southport* 

Rochester  Normal  College,  Rochester. 

Note  1.  The  listing  of  accredited 
schools  by  the  State  Teachers'  Training 
Board  does  not  prevent  the  State  De|)art- 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  from  counter-  ' 
signing  diplomas  from  State  Normal 
Schools  located  in  other  States. 
V.    "Already  in  the  Service.'' 

1.  A  teacher  is  "already  in  the  ser- 
vice" when  she  has  taught  successfully 
one  school  year. 

Note.  A  "school  year"  is  six  or  more 
months,  depending  on  the  length  of  term 
in  the  several  corporations.  Therefore, 
successful  experience  for  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  five  months  only  does  not  con- 
stitute "successful  experience"  as  pro- 
vided in  the  law. 

2.  Any  one  teaching  her  first  term 
beginning  September  1,  1907,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  end  of  the  school  year  of 
whatever  length,  is  "already  in  the  ser- 
vice." 

3.  A  teacher  who  contracts  in  June, 
1908,  to  teach  her  first  school  could  not 
be  considered  "already  in  the  service." 

4.  A  teacher  is  "jlready  in  the  ser- 
vice" who  has  had  successful  experience, 
whether  that  experience  was  of  recent 
date,  or  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
employing  such  teachers  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  were  "successful" 
while  in  the  service. 

5.  "Successful  experience,"  whether 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  State, 
will  meet  the  requirement  of  the  law. 

Note.  The  Superintendents  employing 
or  the  County  Superintendents  issuing 
the  licenses  should  satisfy  themselves  as 
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to  the  "successful  experience"  of  teach- 
ers coming  from  other  States  before  em- 
ploying and  licensing  such  teachers. 

6.  Successful  experience  in  private 
schools,  including  parochial  schools,  con- 
stitutes "successful  experience"  as  con- 
templated in  the  law,  and  all  such  teach- 
ers are  "already  in  the  service:" 

Note.  The  Superintendent  employing 
must  determine  the  "success"  of  such 
teachers. 

VI.     Classification,  Qualifications, 
Licenses,  Salaries,  Etc. 

1.  Question:  "A  teacher  holding  an 
eight-year  (professional)  license,  expir- 
ing 1913,  quit  teaching  in  1906.  She  is 
not  a  graduate  of  a  high  school,  nor  has 
she  had  professional  training  according 
to  the  requirements  o  f  section  2.  a. 
Should  this  teacher  be  considered  now 
"in  the  service"?  b.  What  classification 
if  she  applies  to  teach  in  1908-9?  c. 
What  will  be  her  wage  basis? 

Answer,  a.  This  teacher  is  now  "in 
the  service."  b.  She  will  be  in  Class  "C." 
c.  Her  wages  will  be  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying 3>^  by  her  "general  average." 

2.  A  teacher  of  one  or  more  years* 
experience,  holding  a  one-year  license, 
will  be  in  Qass  "A."  A  teacher  of  one 
or  more  years'  experience,  holding  a  two- 
year  license,  will  be  in  Class  "B."  A 
teacher  of  three  or  more  years'  experi- 
ence, holding  a  three-year  license,  will 
be  in  Class  "C." 

3.  A  beginning  teacher  holding  a  one, 
two  or  three-year  license  will  be  in  Class 
"A."  A  teacher  of  one  year's  experience, 
holding  a  three-year  license,  will  be  in 
Class  "B." 

Note.  A  teacher  of  one  year's  experi- 
ence must  hold  a  two-year  license  to  en- 
ter Qass  "B."    A  teacher  of  three  years' 


experience  must  hold  a  three-year  license 
to  enter  Qass  "C." 

4.  In  order  to  pass  from  Class  "A"  to 
Class  "B,"  and  from  Class  "B"  to  Class 
C,"  it  is  necessary  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  experience,  professional 
training  and  grade  of  license. 

Note.  The  classification  of  teachers 
with  three  or  more  years'*  experience  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  length  of  li- 
cense, a  one-year  license  placing  the 
teacher  in  Qass  "A,"  a  two-year  license 
in  Class  "B"  and  a  three-year  license  in* 
Class  "C."  The  salaries  will  be  deter- 
mined according  to  classification. 

5.  Teachers  holding  State  Normal 
School  diplomas,  life  State  and  the  eight- 
year  (professional)  license  should,  if  nec- 
essary, take  an  examination  to  determine 
general  averages  on  which  to  base  sala- 
ries. The  holder  of  the  sixty-month  li- 
cense will  base  wages  on  the  average  in 
the  first  division  of  the  examination  for 
said  license. 

6.  The  salary  of  the  graduate  from 
the  two-year  course,  open  to  commis- 
sioned high  school  graduates,  should  be 
not  less  than  the  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  3  by  90  per  cent — the  lowest 
general  average  for  a  two-year  license. 

7.  A  person  without  experience,  high 
school  and  professional  training,  cannot 
secure  a  license  on  examination  held 
prior  to  August  1,  1908,  and  be  legally 
employed  on  same  for  the  school  year 
1908-9.  But  members  of  this  year's  se- 
nior classes  in  commissioned  and  certified 
high  schools,  etc.,  may  take  the  examina- 
tion any  time  and  have  their  grades  re- 
corded and  licenses  withheld  until  they 
complete  a  term's  work  of  twelve  weeks 
in  the  State  Normal  School  or  in  an  "ac- 
credited" normal  school. 
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I         'I  Book  Notices  I  I 


"Stevenson's  Master  of  Ballantrae" 
(Macmillan  Co.),  edited  by  H.  Adelbert 
White,  A.  M,,  scholar  in  English  at  Yale 
University,  283  pp.  25c  net. 


"Introductory  Sight-Singing  Melo- 
dies" (Ginn  &  Co.),  by  E.  W.  Newton. 
List  price,  22c;  mailing  price,  30c.  The 
Melodies  presented  are  pure,  simple,  and 
complete.  The  book  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  New  Educa- 
tional '  Music  Course,  by  pupils  of  the 
second  grade. 


"Gage's  Principles  of  Physics"  (Ginn 
&  Co,),  revised  by  Arthur  W.  Good- 
speed,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  547  pp. 
List  price  $1.50;  mailing  price,  $L60. 


"Myths  of  the  Red  Children"  (Ginn  & 
Co.),  retold  by  Gilbert  L.  Wilson.  The 
Myths  in  this  little  volume  will  enable  the 
teachers  to  interest  their  pupils  in  In- 
dian life  and  customs.  A  special  feature 
is  a  supplement  of  hand-work  which 
gives  interest  in  the  making  of  many  ty- 
pical articles  of  Indian  workmanship. 


"Specimens  of  Prose  Composition." 
(Ginn  &  Co.),  edited  by  Chas.  Read  Nut- 
ter, A.  B.,  instructor  in  English  at  Har- 
vard College,  Frank  Wilson  Cheney  Her- 
sey,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  English  at  Har- 
vard College,  and  Chester  Noyse  Green- 
ough,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  in 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Teachers  in- 
terested in  this  valuable  work  can  as- 
certain its  price  by  addressing  the  pub- 
lishers at  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
from  S.  D.  Kiger  &  Co.,  139  W.  Market 
St.,  Indianapolis,  a  neat  little  volume 
containing  much  valuable  information 
and  a  calendar  for  1908.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  "Hoosier  Hayseed's  Worth 
Whiles." 


Space  and  Geometry  by  Ernst  Afach. 
The  Open  CoUrt  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago.  This  little  book  consists  of 
three  essays  by  Dr.  Mach  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  The  foundations  of 
geometry  are  discussed  from  the  physio- 
logical, psychological  and  physical  basis. 
The  views  of  the  great  thinkers  are  freely 
given  and  fully  discussed.  The  book  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  re- 
lating to  the  philosophy  of  mathematics. 
It  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  having  a  good  philosophy 
back  of  his  geometry. 


"The  Book  of  Esther,"  (University 
Press,  Cambridge.)  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  The  Cambridge  Bible 
for  schools  and  colleges  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known.  The  introduction  and  notes 
on  the  various  books  are  scholarly  and 
illuminating.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  Dr.  Streane  has  main- 
tained the  high  degree  of  excellence 
shown  in  previous  volumes.  From  an 
artistic  and  literary  point  of  view  the 
Book  of  Esther  is  one  of  the  notable 
books  of  the  Bible.  •  These  features,  to- 
gether with  the  more  subtle  lessons  of 
life,  are  forcibly  brought  out  by  the 
author. 
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'TLittle  Travelers  Around  the  World" 
<A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  11  E.  24th  St.,  New 
Ifork  City),  by  Helen  Coleman,  with  pic- 
tures by  Geo.  Bonawitz.    $1.50. 

We  feel  justified  in  stating  that  this 
IS  the  most  attractive  work  of  its  kind 
that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  review- 
ing. The  children  in  the  homes  and  in 
the  schools  will  be  delighted  to  learn  of 
the  wonderful  things,  described  so  beau- 
tifully by  the  author.  The  illustrations 
are  quite  artistic  and  numerous.  This 
volume  will  make  a  most  appropriate 
Christmas  gift. 


The  University  Publishing  Co.,  Lin- 
<x)ln.  Neb.,  are  publishing  a  series  of 
•questions  on  the  college  entrance  require- 
irents  classics.  Thus  far  five  volumes 
"have  been  issued  containing  questions 
xipon  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Silas  Mar- 
Tier,  Ivanhoe,  and  Idylls  of  the  King. 
The  chief  purpose  of  these  questions  is 
to  give  the  student  material  with  which  to 
make  intelligent  preparation  before  going 
to  class.  Teachers  of  English  will  find 
these  series  most  helpful  in  their  actual 
teaching. 


"First  Year  Mathematics"  (The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press),  by  George 
William  Myers,  Professor  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Col- 
Je^  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chidigo.  $1.00  net;  $1.09  post-paid. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  present  artificial 
divisions  of  the  mathematical  course,  and 
to  relate  the  study  to  the  pupil's  whole 
experience.  The  views  of  the  author 
-will  certainly  arouse  much  discussion  and 
investigation. 


the  University  of  Kansas.  The  Macmi^ 
Ian  Company,  New  Yorrk,  $1.20,  net. 
Many  college  professors  of  Economics 
think  that  the  subject  is  too  heavy  for 
high  school  students.  The  author  thinks 
differently  and  has  written  his  book  to 
meet  the  needs  and  abilities  of  seniors 
in  the  high  schools.  The  first  89  pages 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  general 
topic  indtistrial  evolution.  This  shows 
the  gradual  growth  from  individual  ef- 
fort to  the  complexity  of  modem  indus- 
trial life. 

Under  the  general  head  of  private  eco- 
nomics these  subjects  are  fully  discussed. 
Consumption,  factors  and  processes  of 
.production,  distribution  of  income,  value, 
money  and  exchange.  The  last  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  Public  Economics. 
The  subjects  of  government  control  and 
taxation  are  quite  fully  discussed.  The 
whole  book  presents  an  attractive  and 
teachable  form. 


"Economics    for    High    Schools    and 
Academies,^  by  Professor  Blackmar  of 


"Modem  English  Literary  Criticism," 
arranged  by  Professor  Brewster  of 
Columbia  University.  The.  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $1.00,  net.  The 
book  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  literary  criticism.  I^  furnishes 
fifteen  complete  examples  of  the  best 
essays  of  this  sort.  These  include 
Charles  Dickens,  by  Walter  Bagehot, 
Wordsworth,  by  Walter  Pater,  The  Art 
of  Fiction,  by  Henry  James,  The  Study 
of  Poetry,  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  many 
others  of  equal  note.  These  splendid  es- 
says are  to  be  studied  as  models.  In  the 
introduction.  Professor  Brewster  makes 
many  very  helpful  suggestions  to  teach- 
ers and  students.  The  book  would  cer- 
tainly serve  as  an  excellent  guide  to  ad- 
vanced students.  Every  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish will  find  it  helpful  and  stimulating. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR 

JANUARY,  1908. 


ARITHMBTIC. 

1.  Bousrht  240  bbl.  of  apples  at  $1.75  a  bbl.; 

lost  40  bbl.  through  frost.  At  what 
price  a  bbl.  must  I  sell  the  remainder 
to  grain  25%  on  the  money  invested? 

2.  Find  cost  of  stone   wall   4   rd.   Ions,   5  ft. 

hlgrh  and  2  ft.  thick  at  60c  a  sq.  ft. 

3.  Simply  the  following:: 

3^+2«-lH 

J-L375. 

I    X    Af 

4.  A  resident  of  the  city  grivinsr  up  his  lease 

on  a  house  at  |30  per  month,  bought  a 
lot  at  11.200  and  built  a  house  costing 
12.400.  Taxes  per  year  are  156.70;  cost 
of  insurance  |10;  and  cost  of  repairs 
126.  Allowing  Interest  at  6%  on  the 
amount  in  the  property,  how  much  does 
he  save  annually  by  ownlngr  his  own 
property? 
6.  After  wheeling  12H  miles  a  boy  found  he 
had  traveled  831-3%  of  the  distance 
he  had  intended  to  go.  How  long  a 
ride  did  he  expect  to  take? 

6.  The  wheels  of  a  locomotive  are  15  ft.  5  In. 

in  circumference  and  make  8  revolu- 
tions a  second.  How  long  does  It  take 
it  to  run  100  miles? 

7.  Central    Park,    New    York,    contains    879 

acres,  and  the  new  reservoir  in  tlie 
park  contains  107  acres.  What  per 
cent,  of  the  park  does  the  reservoir 
cover? 

8.  Find   the   Interest  on  11.150  for  one  year. 

three  months  and  seventeen  days  at  six 
per  cent. 

Annwers. 

1  240  bbl.  At  II  .75  cost  1420.00. 

25%-  of  $420.00=1105.00.  the  required  gain. 

$420.00-!-|lO5.0O=$525.OO. 

240  bbl.-40  bbl.=200  bbl. 

$525.00-i-200=$2.62H,  the  required  tellng  price  per  bbl. 

2  Aisuming  that  the  cost  is  60c  a  cu.  ft.  then  solve  it  as 

follows: 
Number  of  cu.  ft.  in  the  wall=16MiX4X5X2=660. 
660  cu.  ft.  at  60c  a  cu.  ft.  cosU  $3%.00. 

3  Simplifying  the  numerator.  J+5—J=f 3 

=-=U;    *4+1.375=14+V=! 

ixv*     • 

4  The  cost  of  the  lease =12X130 =$360  per  year. 
The  total  cost  of  property =$1200-H2400= 3600. 
6*.o  of3600=$2l6. 

The  cost  per  year  of  propcrty=$216-f$56.70-f-$l0.00+ 

$25.0o=$307.70. 
Amount  saved  annually=$360-$307.70=$52.30. 

5  83V6Vo=8:  12H  miles  is  8  of  the  intended  ride,  and  the 

whole  ride  is  SX12H  miles =15  miles. 

6  15ft..5in.=15Aft 

8X15 A  ft.=123i  ft.,  distance  run  in  one  second. 
60X 1231  ft=7400  ft,  distance  run  in  one  minute. 
100  miles =528000  ft. 

Number  of  minutes  required  to  run  100  miles =528000-^- 
7400=714?. 

7  The  reservoir  is  ii?i  of  the  park. 
4?J=12i?|Vo. 

8  lyr.  3  mo.  17  da.=i8i  yr. 

The  required  interest =1150Xi8ox;8 J =$89.51 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    SCIENTIFIC    TEMPER- 
ANCE. 

1.  Name  all  the  purposes  of  food. 

2.  Describe  the  oesophagus  and  trachea  and 

show  how  each  Is  adapted  to.  its  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Describe  a  red  corpuscle.  What  Is  its  use? 

4.  What     is    oxidation?     How    does    it    take 

place  In  the  body? 
6.     Of  what  importance  is  the  portal  circula- 
tion? 


6.  How  may  the  muscles  be  kept  healthy? 

7.  Why  Is  It  that  alcohol  makes  a  man  feel 

warmer? 

8.  Why  Is  It  harder  for  the  drinking  man  to 

resist  lung  diseases  than  It  Is  for  the 
abstainer? 

AiMwevfk 

1.  To  promote  the  growth  of  thd  body, 
to  maintain  Its  warmth,  and  to  repair  the 
wastes  of  the  tisaues. 

2.  (a)  The  oesophagus  Is  a  soft  muaca- 
lar  tube,  extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
stomach,  and  It  ta  about  nine  tnclies  in 
length  and  nearly  one  inch  in  dlametm*.'  It 
Is  composed  princlnaUy  of  two  muacolar 
coats;  the  fibres  of  one  run  lengthwise  tlie 
tube  holding  It  steady  In  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing and  the  fibres  of  the  other  coat  pass 
around  it  In  a  circular  manner.  These  cir- 
cular fibres  seize  upon  the  morsel  of  the 
food  from  the  pharynx,  and  contract Ing, 
force  it  downward  until  it  reaches  the  stom- 
ach, (b)  The  tract^da  is  a  respiratory  organ 
about  four  or  five  inches  long  extending 
from  the  throat  to  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra. 
It  is  composed  largely  of  ho rsesboe- shaped 
pieces  of  cartilage,  whose  open  side  Ilea  next 
the  oesophagus.  These  cartilaginous  ringn 
keep  the  trachea  open.  It  is  aumaeuated  by 
the  larynx,  which  comprises  a  number  at 
cartilages  and  contains  the  vocal  cords. 

3.  (a)  A  red  corpuscle  is  a  minute  clrcv-^ 
lar  disk  with  concave  sides.  It  lias  a  dlank- 
eter  of  1-3200  of  an  inch,  aind  give  the  bleed 
its  red  color,  (b)  The  function  of  the  red 
corpuscle  Is  to  convey  oxygen  from  th* 
lungs  to  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  other  tis- 
sues of  the  body.  It,  therefore^  acts  aa  a. 
food  carrier  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

4.  (a)  The  tissues  of  the  body  are  slew- 
ly  burning  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  o€ 
the  air.  This  is  oxidation,  (b)  The  bloed 
carries  food  through  the  body  and  Its  red 
corpuscles  bring  the  Important  elements  of 
air — oxygen — from  the  lungs.  The  food  and 
air  Join  together  in  a  slow  process  of  burn- 
ing. "The  gases  (smoke)  are  carried  back 
to  the  lungs  to  be  forced  out  of  the  body. 
The  ashes  are  gotten  rid  of  by  means  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys." 

5.  It  is  Important  because  all  of  the 
blood  from  the  intestines  and  other  digestive 
organs  of  the  abdomen  is  carried  to  the  liver 
through  the  portal  vein.  Here  It  undergoes 
certain  changes  before  it  is  transferred  te 
the   hepatic   veins  and   then    to   the  heart. 

6.  The  health  of  the  muscles  Is  pro- 
moted by  a  proper  amount  of  suitable  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  or  In  rooms  that  are 
thoroughly  ventilated.  To  be  most  effective 
the  exercise  should  bring  all  the  muscles 
Into  play,  particularly  those  that  do  not  re- 
ceive a  normal  amount  of  exercise  because 
of    a    person's    occupation. 

7.  Because  It  acts  as  a  stimulant.  The 
blood  is  brought  to  the  skin  readily,  and  for 
a  brief  time  a  man  feels  warmer  and 
stronger:  but  there  is  presently  a  reaction  as 
the  fact  is  well  established  that  alcohol  low- 
ers the  temperature  of  the  body  and  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

S.  The  walls  of  the  air-cells  In  the  lungs 
of  the  drinking  man  become  thickened  and 
lose  their  elasticity.  The  size  of  the  air- 
sacs  is  gradually  reduced,  thus  decreasing 
the  breathing  capacity  of  the  lungs.  The 
lungs  of  the  abstainer  are  kept  In  normal 
condition;  hence  resist  diseases  much  more 
effectively  than  those  of  the  Intemperate 
man. 

READING. 
1.     Discuss     the     use     of     geographical     and 
historical  readers  for  teaching  reading. 
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2.  What  advantaere,  If  any,  Is  there  In  the 
use  of  easy  readlngr  for  a  class  capable 
of  handllngr  more  diflflcult  material? 

S.  What  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
teacher  of  readiner? 

4.  Of    what     Importance    do    you     consider 

artistic  expression  in  the  reading:  class? 

5.  Discuss    your    method    for    maklnsr    GTOOd 

silent  readers  of  your  pupils. 

6.  For    a    cultivation    of    a    taste    for    grood 

literature  what  outside   readiner  would 
you  encourage  your  pupils  to  do? 

7.  What    should    be    the    relation    between 

reading:   and   langruagre   study   as   parts 
of  the  same  curriculum. 

8.  What    are    the    essential    elements    of   an 

assignment  of  a  reading  lesson*  to  a 
class  in  the  intermediate  grades? 
Asdirenu 
1.  Geographical  and  historical  readers 
can  be  used  advantageously  because  they 
contain  Important  and  useful  information  be- 
yond the  pupil's  observation  and  experience. 
The  former  readers  enable  the  teacher  to  lead 
the  pupil  from  that  which  is  familiar  and 
within  easy  range  of  his  observation,  to  form 
concepts  of  things  that  are  remote  and 
strange.  The  characters  discussed  In  the  his- 
torical readers  are  most  helpful  In  the  teach- 
ing: of  patriotism  and  lessons  of  honesty, 
truth,  moral  courage,  self-denial,  kindness, 
politeness  and  other  virtues. 

■  2.  It  gives  easy  practice,  fluency,  and 
causes  the  pupils  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  author. 

3.  (a)  The  power  to  Interest,  (b)  Cul- 
ture, (c)  Enthusiasm.  (d)  A  keen  inter- 
preter of  thought. 

4.  It  is  of  great  importance  because  It 
kindles  the  emotions  of  the  pupils,  and 
through  it  they  acquire  delicacy,  fineness  of 
feeling,  and  sentiment.  Unconsciously  they 
assimilate  the  author's  thought  and  feeling. 

5.  The  children  are  asked  to  look  *at 
their  sentence  to  see  If  they  contain  words 
which  they  do  not  know  before  they  are  re- 
quired to  read.  The  words  which  they  do 
not  know  should  be  shown  to  the  teacher,  or 
these  words  should  be  sounded  by  the  pupils 
that  they  may  receive  help.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  silent  reading.  Later  oral  read- 
ing is  omitted  at  some  of  the  recitation 
periods,  when  the  children  read  silently  a 
sentence  giving  the  thought  orally  In  order 
to  show  the  teacher  that  the  thought  has 
been  grasped. 

6.  I  would  encourage  the  reading  of  the 
books  of  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle. 

7.  Reading  and  language  are  really  one 
and   the  same  subject.     The   reading  lessons. 

.therefore,  should  serve  as  language  train- 
ing In  all  grades.  Every  reading  exercise 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  affects  the 
pupil's   English. 

8.  (a)  First  assign  a  lesson  to  be  studied 
as  a  whole  from  questions  on  the  board. 
(b)  Direct  attention  to  the  difficult  parts  of 
the  lesson,  meaning  and  pronunciation  of 
new  words,  and  the  force  of  particular  ex- 
pressions,    (c)  Oral  reading  of  the  selection. 

tJ.  8.  HISTORY. 

1.  Describe    Columbus'    struggle    for    aid    to 

carry  out  his  idea  of  a  shorter  route  to 
India. 

2.  What  were  the  most  consplclous  services 

of  Henry  Clay? 

8.  What  was  done  by  England  to  make  good 
her  claims  in  North  America  in  the  17th 
and    18th   centuries? 

4.  Explain  why  southern  Indiana  was  set- 
tled  earlier   than    northern    Indiana. 

6.  Give  the  approximate  dates  of  three  severe 
business  depressions  or  panics  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

6.  What  were  the   Immediate   causes   of   the 

French   and   Indian   War? 

7.  How  may  the  United  States  Constitution 

be  amended? 


8.     Briefly  state  the  provisions  of  five  amend- 
ments   that    have    been    made    to    the 
United  States  Constitution. 
Answers. 

1.  He  tried  for  years  to  obtain  assist- 
ance and  authority*  for  the  task.  He  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  monarchs  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  and  sent  his  brother  to  England. 
Help  Anally  canie  to  him  at  the  hands  of 
Isabella  of  Spain. 

2.  He  is  known  as  the  Great  Paciflcator 
for  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  quieting^ 
the  storm  over  African  slavery  and  the  great 
task  of  saving  the  Union.  The  Compromises 
of  1820  and  1850  are  largely  the  product  of 
his  labors. 

3.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
the  great  seamen  of  Elngland  bended  their 
efforts  to  break  the  power  of  Spain  in 
America.  The  work  of  Francis  Drake  gave- 
courage  to  other  seamen  of  lesser  renown  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  hated  Spaniard.  In 
the  18th  century  the  struggle  was  with 
France  for  supremacy  in  America,  and  the 
fall  of  Quebec  made  England  supreme. 

4.  The  settlements  followed  alongr  the 
line  of  the  rivers.  "Down  the  Ohio  and  up 
the  Wabash"  was  the  cry  of   the  pioneer. 

6.     1837.    1873,    1907. 

6.  The  claims  of  the  two  nations  over- 
lapped in  America,  and  when  the  settlers- 
began  to  push  out  into  frontier  there  was 
much  friction.  Governor  Dinwiddle  sent 
George  Washington  to  remonstrate  with  the 
French  commandant  at  Ports  Le  Boeuf  and 
Venango  and  warn  them  that  they  must  not 
Infringe  on  British  domain.  The  French 
ignored  the  demand.  This  was  a  cause  for 
war.  In  1756  war  broke  out  between  France 
iind  England,  the  latter  nation  having  taken 
up  the  cause  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Wil- 
liam Pitt  had  become  the  head  of  the  English 
ministry  and  he  decided  to  strike  France  a 
blow  by  robbing  her  of  her  possessions  in 
America  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

7.  By  Congress  consenting  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  and  this  must  be  ratlfled  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

8.  1.  No  soldier  shall  In  time  of  peace  b& 

quartered  In  any  house  without 
the  consent   of  the   owner,   etc. 

2.  No   person   shall   be   held   to  answer 

for  a  capital  or  infamous  crime 
without  an  Indictment  of  grand 
jury,   etc. 

3.  Excessive    bail      shall      not      be   re- 

quired,   etc. 

4.  In  all  suits  at  common   law  involv- 

ing sums  of  more  than  120.00,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
guaranteed,    etc. 

5.  In   all     criminal     prosecutions     the- 

criminal  shall  have  the  right  to  a 
speedy   and   public   trial,    etc. 
AMERICAN       HISTORY       AND       IT9       GEO- 
GRAPHIC CONDITION. 

1.  How    does    the    Atlantic    Ocean    compare 

With  the  Pacific: 

(a)  As  to  area. 

(b)  As  to  drainage  basin. 

(c)  As  to  coast  line? 

2.  How    did     Brazil     become     a     Portuguese 

possession? 

3.  What   European,  countries  planted  settle- 

ments within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  United  States? 

4.  What    geographical    conditions    tenc^U^  to 

5«ratter    the    French     settlers    in    worth 
America  and  concentrate  th<»<Kn#M«hT 


5.  What  are  portages?  Name  flA  ^tortages 
important  In  the  early  hlrfory  of  the' 
West.  K 


6.  What  geographical  conditlon^ft '£ehdod  to- 
turn  the  New  England  coloM^n  to  other 
than  agricultural  pursuits  iaif'Xo  what 
pursuits  did  they  turn?  •  ,,     • 
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7.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  Appalachian  rivers  cut  the  moun- 
tains from  West  to  East,  In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  system,  and  from  Kast 
to  west  in  the  southern  parts? 

^,     What   colonies   were   the   participants   In 
the  early  western  movement? 
Anawers. 

1.  (a)  It  is  smaller. 

(b)   It   has   the   grreater. 
<c)  Much  grreater. 

2.  In  1808  the  royal  family  of  Portugal, 
the  house  of  Braffauza,  being:  expelled  by 
Napoleon,    took    refugre    in    Brazil,    and    their 

-«tay  there  was  marked  by  grreat  prosperity 
In  that  country.  On  their  return  the  kinff^s 
^eldest  son  was  left  as  prince  regrent,  but 
soon  afterwards,  in  1822.  he  declared  Brazil 
independent  and  was  crowned  as  Dom 
J*edro  I. 

3.  Spain,  France,  Engrland,  Holland, 
.Sweden,  Russia. 

4.  The  French  were  explorers  and  trap- 
ipers,  followingr  the  concourses  of  the  great 
-river  systems  in  this  country.  They  were  not 
•tryinff  to  establish  permanent  settlements 
In  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  the 
lEngrlish  came  here  to  establish  homes  for 
themselves  In  order  that  they  migrht  enjoy 
the  blesBlngrs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Their  settlements  In  the  main  constituted  a 
ffriitgre  alon^  tlie  Atlantic. 

6.  Short  distances  from  one  river  system 
4o  another  where  the  boats  could  be  carried 
«eveiiland. 

(a)  From  Green  Bay  and  Fox  River  to 

Wisconsin  River. 
<b)  From      Kankakee     River     to     St. 

Joseph   River. 
<o)  From  Wabash  River     to     Maumee 
River. 

(d)  From  Maumee  River  to  St.  Joseph 

River. 

(e)  From    Head    of   Lake    Superior    to 

the   St.    Croix    River. 

6.  The  soil  was  poor  and  non-productive 
«nd  the  people  were  driven  to  start  mills 
and  manufacturing  concerns,  for  the  streams 
"were  rapid,  affording:  splendid  water  power. 

7.  The  ridffe  of  the  mountains  make  a 
^'continental  divide"  or  watershed,  sloping: 
•off  to  the  eastward  and  westward,  giving:  the 
streams  their  trend, 

8.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
•chusetts  and  Virgrinia  were  the  leaders  in 
this  westward  ho. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  city  which   is  sugr- 

g:ested  to  you  by  the  following:  names: 
Kaiser;  Sultan;  Parllment;  Czar;  Presi- 
dent. 

2.  Why  are  there  so  many  people  of  Spanish 

orig:In  In  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies? 

"3.  Compare  the  occupations  of  the  people  in 
Arg:entlna  With  those  of  the  people  in 
the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Dlstlng:ulsh  between  British  Eniplre.  Brit- 
ish Isles.  Great  Britain  and  Eng:land. 

"5.  (a)  What  Is  the  difference  between  a  po- 
litical and  a  physical  map? 
(b)  In  what  grade  or  g:rades.  or  at  what 
agre  should  children  be  taugrht  how  to 
read  a  map?  State  the  importance  of 
such  training:. 

6.  In    what    ways    are    the    Japanese    more 

prog:resslve  than  the  Chinese?  Locate 
the  principal  city  of  each  country. 

7.  Why  is  England  able   to  manufacture  so 

extensively?  In  what  part  of  the 
Country  are  the  g:reat  manufacturing: 
industries?  Name  the  three  chief 
manufactured  products. 
:8.  Through  what  kind  of  land  does  the  Po 
flow?  Locate  a  city  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po.     Why  is  it  Important? 


Answers 

1.  Berlin  capital  of  the  German  Empire 
in  the  central  part  of  Prussia;  Constantin- 
ople in  eastern  part  of  European  Turkey; 
London  in  southeastern  Eng:land;  St.  Peters- 
burg in  western  Russia;  Washington  in  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Because  these  regions  were  settled  and 
for  a  long  time  ruled  by  Spain. 

3.  The  occupations  of  Argentina  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  central  United  States. 
Stock  raising  is  the  chief  Industry.  Wheat, 
maizje,  alfalfa,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  and  fruits 
are  Important  agricultural  products.  Man- 
ufacturing has  made  progress,  but  the  coun- 
try is  comparatively  new.  thinly  settled  and 
undeveloped. 

4.  The  British  Empire  includes  all  re- 
gions under  the  British  government;  the 
British  Isles  are  the  two  large  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  many 
smaller  islands  lying  near  their  shores;  Great 
Britain  is  the  largest  island  alone,  and  Eng- 
land Is  the  southern  part  of  this  island. 

5.  (a)  The  political  map  emphasizes 
human  or  culture  features  as  boundaries  of 
states,  cities,  railways  etc..  while  the  physi- 
cal map  shows  natural  features  more  defl- 
nitely,  particularly  relief. 

(b)  Children  learn  to  read  maps  read- 
ily and  with  profit  when  they  become  inter- 
ested In  notions  of  location,  direction,  dis- 
tance or  their  relation  to  geographical  sur- 
roundings, the  graphic  expression  of  which 
becomes  the  map  with  its  common  devices. 
In  short  the  making  of  simple  maps  of  the 
school  grounds  or  other  familiar  areas  is  a 
good  method  of  teaching  the  use  of  maps. 
This  may  be  done  whenever  the  children 
have  some  facility  In  reading  and  drawing 
say  in  the  third  grade. 

6.  The  Japanese  excel  the  Chinese  in  edu- 
cation, commerce,  the  use  of  machinery,  mil- 
itary skill  and  government. 

7.  Because  she  has  an  abundance  of  coal 
and  Iron  and  convenient  access  to  other  nec- 
essary raw  material.  She  is  favorably  sit- 
uated for  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  has  a  large  population  in  propor- 
tion to  her  area  so  that  manufacturing  is  a 
necessary  means  of  livelihood.  The  chief 
manufacturing  cities  are  in  the  northwestern 
part.  Cotton,  woolen  and  iron  goods  are  the 
leading  products. 

8.  The  Po  traverses  the  great  alluvial 
plain  of  Lombardy  In  northern  Italy.  A((lan 
In  the  northwest  part  of  the  plain  Is  the 
most  Important  city  In  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Name  all  the  different  classes  of  connect- 

ives that  may  be  used  to  express  the 
relation  existing  between  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  principal  clause  and 
the  thought  expressed  by  the  adjecthre 
clause.     Illustrate  each. 

2.  What  Is  the  difference  between  an  adjec- 

tive modifier  and  a  predicate  adjective? 

3.  What  Is  a  phrase?     Illustrate. 

4.  Classify  the  following  Italldaed  {Pronouns 

and  tell  how  each  is  used:  1%1mi  called? 
I  know  who  was  here. 

5.  Decline  the  words,  "mother"  and  •'he." 

6.  Name    and    illustrate    three    uses    of   the 

adverb. 

7.  Classify   the   word   In   black   and   give  its 

exact  use:  The  man  wished  to  luiew 
the  truth. 

8.  Write  the   masculine  and  feminine  forms 

of  the  following  words  in  separate  col- 
umns: duck,  niece,  actor,  goose,  monk, 
wizard: 

Aasirent. 

1.  Adjective  clauses  are  introduced,  and' 
connected    with    the    principal    clause    of   the 
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sentence  by  relative  pronouns  and  conjunc- 
tive adverbs.  The  man  who  was  arrested 
has  been  placed  In  jail.  Who  is  a  relative 
pronoun  introducing:  the  adjective  clause 
**rrho  wa«  arreated.'*  I  saw  the  house  where 
the  banker  lives.  Where  Is  a  conjunctive  ad- 
verb of  time  connecting  the  adjective  clause 
where  the  banker  lives  with  the  principal 
clause  **l  Miw  the  house.'' 

2.  The  relation  between  an  adjective 
modifier  and  its  subject  is  so  close  that  it 
does  not  need  to  be  expressed;  A  vood  man 
will  be  respeeted.  In  this  sentence  <<KOod*'  is 
an  adjective  modifier,  and  •♦respected"  a  pred- 
icate adjective.  The  latter  is  predicated  of 
its  subject  miiB  by  the  copulative  verb  will 
be. 

3.  A  phrase  Is  an  expression  not  having: 
a  subject  or  predicate  and  used  In  the  sen- 
tence with  the  value  of  a  singrle  word.  The 
key  to  happlneMS  is  industry.  The  words  '•to 
happlnens*'  form  a  phrase. 

4.  In  the  sentence.  Who  called?  Who  is 
an  Interrogative  pronoun,  and  Is  used  as  the 
subject  of  the  simple  Interrogative  sentence. 
In  the  sentence,  I  know  who  was  here,  who 
is  a  simple  relative  pronoun  having  a  con- 
junctive as  well  as  a  pronominal  use  in  the 
sentence. 

5.         Sing.  Plural.        Sing.     .  Plural. 

Nom.    mother     mothers      he  they 

Pos8.    mother's  mothers'     his         their 
ObJ.       mother     mothers      him       them 

6.  i'he  uses  of  the  adverb  are:  as  a  pure 
adverb  modifying  a  verb,  as;  He  came  qalch- 
ly.j  as  an  interrogative  adverb,  as;  W^hen 
does  school  begin?;  as  a  conjunctive  adverb, 
as;  I  shall  start  when  the  train  arrives. 

7.  The  infinitive  to  know  Is  the  base  of 
the  infinitive  phrase  to  know  the  truth,  and 
the  phrase  forms  the  object  of  the  verb 
wished. 

8.  Mas.  Fem. 
drake                           duck 
nephew  niece, 
actor                            actress 
gander  goose 
monk  nun 
wizard                        witch 

science:  of  education. 

1.  Discuss   eye-strain,   its   cause   and   conse- 

quences. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  hygiene  of  the  cloth- 

ing of  children. 

3.  Name   the  different   kinds  of  simple  sen- 

sations. 

4.  Compare  voluntary  and  involuntray  atten- 

tion. 

5.  What    are    the    values    of    committing    to 

memory  gems  of  literature? 

6.  What  are  the  chief  ends  to  be  reached  in 

the  teaching  of  penmanship? 

7.  Name     an     important     writer     upon     the 

science      of      education.     Indicate      the 
character  of  his  work. 

8.  What    is    the    word    method    of    teaching 

reading? 

Answers. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  luminous  rays  in 
passing  through  the  eyeball  are  brought  to 
a  focus  at  the  retina,  principally  by  means 
of  the  crystalline  lens.  If  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball  or  the  lens  should  be  drawn, 
the  Images  will  not  be  distinct,  and  the  eye 
will  be  subject  to  a  strain.  Headaches  will 
first  ensue;  and  If  glasses  are  not  worn  a 
permanent  Injury  will  result. 

2.  The  clothing  of  children  should  be 
loose  and  clean.  The  skin  Is  constantly  ex- 
uding Its  poisons  and  these  are  absorbed  by 
the  clothing  worn.  Changes  should  be  fre- 
quent and  the  washing  thorough.  The  child 
should  have  baths  regularly  In  order  that 
the  skin  may  have  aid  to  throwing  oCC  poison 
from   the  system. 

3.  (a)  Touch;  (b)  Temperature;  (c) 
Pain. 


4.  We  give  Involuntary  attention  to  that 
which  keenly  Interests  us  at  the  time,  but 
the  sensation  soon  wears  oflt.  When  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  or  force  ourselves  to  give*  at- 
tention to  the  thing,  the  novelty  having 
worn  off  then  it  is  voluntary  or  forced  at- 
tention. 

5.  The  mind  Is  given  the  power  to  fasten 
and  retain,  a  power  which  if  neglected  in 
youth,  will  wane  with  age.  Now  if  this 
mental  food  be  gems  and  quotations  from  the 
best  literature,  the  mind  will  always  be 
stored  with  that  which  will  prove  of  Inesti- 
mable worth  In  after  years. 

6.  "Writing  maketh  an  exact  man."  A 
good  penman  is  quite  a  comfort  to  his 
friends.  It  Is  an  accomplishment  much 
sought  for  In  business  circles.  A  good  scribe 
Is  nearly  always  possessed  of  other  at- 
tributes which  commend  him. 

7.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  His  work  has  been 
along  the  line  of  child  study. 

8.  The  child  learns  to  read  without  at 
first  learning  to  spell.  He  first  learns  the 
words  as  wholes  and  then  combines  them  in- 
to sentences.  After  which  he  breaks  the 
words  up  into  sounds  and  letters. 

CLEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  Why  is  education  the  most  universal  con- 

cern of  mankind? 

2.  What   Is  inhibition   and  what  its  uses   In 

education? 

3.  What  is  culture? 

4.  What  are  the  "Five  Formal  Steps"  of  the 

Herbartians? 

5.  What     should     be     the     attitude     of     the 

teacher     toward     the     patrons     of     the 
schools?  , 

6.  What  should  pupils  be  expected  to  do  In 

their  study  of  assigned  lessons? 

7.  Why  do  those  who  participate  in  an  exer- 

cise get  more  from  it  than  those  who 
merely  look  on? 

8.  Why  should  the  teacher  know  more  than 

he  is  to  teach? 

Answers. 

1.  Because  It  is  that  which  fits  man  for 
the  duties  of  after  life,  for  It  touches  and 
relates  to  every  phase  of  human  activity 
from   the  cradle   to   the  grave. 

2.  It  is  that  power  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which   terminates  In  self-control. 

3.  It  Is  the  power  to  enjoy  those  forms 
of  activity  that  relate  to  mental  and  spirit- 
ual   as   opposed   to   physical   welfare. 

4.  Preparation,  Presentation,  Comparison, 
Generalization    and   Application. 

5.  That  of  sympathy  and  broad-minded 
helpfulness. 

6.  After  a  clear  assignment  has  been 
given  the  pupil  should  be  held  responsible 
for  mastery  of  matter  contained  in  the  text. 

7.  By  doing;  the  thing  we  become  familiar 
with  the  process.  Participating  in  a  class 
exercise   means   growth. 

8.  It  is  the  broad  well-informed  mind 
that  has  the  power.  Teachers  who  are  lim- 
ited In  their  equipment  can  not  be  an  In- 
spiration to  pupils. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Discuss    the    literary    value    of    Lincoln's 

Gettysburg  speech. 

2.  What    is    the   special    value   of   Robinson 

Crusoe  as  a  book  for  boys? 

3.  What  Is  the  character  of  the  book  of  Ruth 

in  the  Bible? 

4.  What  is  Epic  Poetry?     Give  an  example. 

5.  Name   three   books   of   literature   suitable 

for  children   In   the  lower  grades. 

6.  Give  a  plan  for  Inducln«r  children  to  read 

outside  the  school. 

7.  What    are    the    legitimate    objections    to 

much  novel  reading? 

8.  How   would   you   correlate   literature  and 

geography?     Give  an  example. 
Answers. 
1.     It    Is   one   of   the   most   superb  literary 
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examples  to  be  found.  For  instance,  after 
the  so  concise  and  forceful  statement  of  all 
that  has  brousht  the  assembly  together,  the 
speaker  declares  **fhat  we  here  hiffhly  re- 
aolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
▼ain/*  The  adverb  is  the  last  of  whi«h  an 
ordinary  mind  miffht  have  thought  in  this 
connection,  and  yet  once  spoken.  It  Is  the 
one  inevitable  and  supreme  word.  It  lifts 
the  mind  at  once  into  an  atmosphere  ele- 
vated and  noble.  By  this  single  word  Lin- 
coln seems  to  say:  "With  the  dead  at  our 
feet,  aoid  the  future  for  which  they  died 
before  us,  lifted  by  the  consciousness  of  all 
that  their  death  meant,  we  'highly  resolve 
that  their  death  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain.'  " 

2.  It  has  an  wholesome  atmosphere  suit- 
able for  boyish  life.  The  brave  adventure 
and  the  resourcefulness  with  which  the 
hero  overcomes  every  obstacle  he  met,  are 
inspirinsr  themes   to  contemplate 

3.  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  the  very  Ideal 
and  type  of  the  Idyl:  So  delicate  in  Its 
transparent  sympliclty  that  the  worst  service 
one  can  do  the  story  is  to  comment  on  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  tale  Is  a  friendship  between  two  wo- 
men, and  the  grrand  climax  up  to  which 
all  is  working  is  the  birth  of  a  baby.  In- 
stead of  war,  of  national  strife,  of  political 
strugrgrle,  we  have  here  great  harvest  festi- 
vals, ceremonial  transfers  of  land,  family 
contingencies  such  as  hard  times  and  emi- 
gration, marriage,  and  the  strange  process 
by  which  an  extinct  family  might  be  restored 
to  the  genealogies  of  Israel.  Such  little 
things  a.i  are  great  to  the  little  man  of 
every  day  life.  How  Ruth  pockets  the  scraps 
at  the  feast  to  bring  home  to  her  mother- 
in-law,  who  has  been  sitting  solitary  at 
home  while  she  herself  has  had  the  excite- 
ment  of   the   harvesting.     Trifles   like   these, 


fitted  Into  their  natrual  frame  the  idyl,  have 
kept  afloat  over  some  thirty  centuries  of 
time;  and  .this  story  has  done  more  to  en- 
able us  to  live  over  again  in  remote  Hebrew 
antiquity  than  all  the  heroic  achievements  of 
Joshua  and  Judges  put   together. 

4.  A  poem  which  shows  the  great  deeds 
of  the  hero  as  the  Iliad,  Eneld.  Faust. 

5.  1.  Holland's   "Seven   Oaks." 
2.  Eggleston's   "Qraysons." 

8.  BuCterworth's       "L<og    School-house 
on   the  Columbia." 

6.  The  plan  rests  entirely  with  the 
teacher.  It  is  good  policy  to  have  readings 
for  morning  exercises  which  give  children 
a  taste  of  some  of  the  better  things  in  lit- 
erature. In  that  way  their  tastes  may  bo 
formed    rightly. 

7.  Too  much  novel  reading  has  a  ten- 
dency to  take  the  mind  away  from  the  prac- 
tical things  to  be  met  with  in  every-day  life. 
Young  people  should  not  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere entirely  above  the  earth,  but  should 
see  things  as  they  are. 

8.  In  my  class  study  of  the  Lake  school 
of  poets  I  would  take  up  the  lake  section 
of  England  and  give  It  some  geographic 
study.  In  the  Boston  'Or  New  England 
group  of  American  writers  I  would  do  the 
same  thing,  giving  the.  class  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  these 
men  moved.  In  a  study  of  Kipling  one  has 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  take  the  class  on  a 
trip  to  India  and  show  them  how  the  writer 
reflects   the  life   of  the  Orient. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Make   from   memory   an   outline   drawing: 

of  one  of  the  following:  a  vase,  a  box, 
a  bowl,  a  Jar. 

2.  Draw  from  memory  one  of  the  following 

trees:  flr,  apple,  maple. 

3.  Paint  a  simple  landscape. 


MUSIC. 

Discuss  the  relative  value  of  song  singing 

and   the   theory   of   music.    In   primary 

grades. 
What  is  the  Importance  of  having  pupils 

think  tone  and  time? 
Give  your  method  of  teaching  rote  songs. 
Name  some  of  the  most  Important  reasons 

for     teaching     music     in     the     public 

schools. 
*.     What  is  transposition?     Illustrate. 

6.  Write  the  scale  in  the  key  of  A  flat. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  modulation? 

S.     Write  one  stanza  of  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." 

Ans^vem. 
1.  The  music  work  of  the  school  begins 
with  songs  and  proceeds  gradually  to  note- 
reading.  While  it  is  Important  that  pupils 
be  given  a  broad  song  experience  more  and 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  note-reading  as 
the  work  progresses  In  order  that  pupils  may 
learn  to  read  and  Interpret  music  for  them- 
selves. 


2. 


3 
4. 


2.  The  importance  of  having  pupils  think 
tone  and  time  lies  in  their  gaining  a  clear, 
definite  idea  and  consequently  giving  cor- 
rect expression  to  it.  If  they  persist  In  the 
practice  of  thinking  tone  and  time,  they 
will  gain  the  power  to  hear  a  composition 
by  simply  reading  it. 

3.  a.  Explain  the  words  unless  they  can 
be  clearly  understood  from  hearing  the  song, 
b.  Sing  all  of  the  song  exactly  as  you  wish 
to  have  the  pupils  render  It.  c.  Sing  the 
first  phrase  for  the  pupils  two  or  three 
times,  pupils  listening;  then  pupils  sing  the 
phrase  alone.  If  they  fall,  the  phrase  was 
too  long  or  they  have  not  heard  it  often 
enough,  d.  Sing  first  phrase,  adding  to  it 
the  second,  etc.,  until  the  song  is  completed. 

4.  a.  To  give  musical  enjoyment  both  In 
hearing  and  making  music.  b.  To  give 
a  means  of  expression  to  musical  thoughts 
and  emotions,  c.  To  cultivate  a  love  and  ap- 
preciation   for  srood   music. 

6.  Transposition  Is  the  changing  of  a 
composition   Into  a  higher  or  lower  key. 


IE 


s 
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7.     By    modulation    Is    meant    the    change 
from  one  key  into  another. 

8.     Oh,    say,    can    you    see,    by    the    dawn's 
early   light. 


What    so    proudly    we    hailed    at    the    twi- 
light's last  gleaming: 
Whose   broad   stripes  and   bright  stars,   thro* 
the  perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gal- 
lantly streaming? 
And  the  rockets*  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing in  air. 
Gave    proof    thro'    the   night   that   our    flag 
was  still  there. 
Oh,  say,  does  that  star  spangled  banner  still 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave? 
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STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


William  A.  Millis,  President  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind. 


IN  the  discussion  of  this  question  I 
have  endeavored  not  to  impose 
upon  you  my  personal  opinion,  nor 
to  offer  a  solution.  I  have  sought  only  to 
put  into  relief  a  synopsis  of  the  various 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Nor  have  I  sought  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  any  Board  or  member  of 
a  Board.  I  have  confined  myself  as 
closely  as  possible  to  a  consideration  of 
the  system. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  there  developed  a  pro- 
nounced'sentiment  in  favor  of  a  system 
of  state  adoption  of  text-books  for  use 
in  the  high  schools  analagous  to  the 
present  method  of  selecting  and  con- 
tracting for  books  used  in  the  common 
schools.  A  bill  for  an  act  to  provide 
for  state  contracts  passed  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  with 
scarcely  any  opposition,  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  House.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  temporary  arrest  the  movement 
is  still  alive.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
the  issue  will  be  raised  again  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  septiment 
in  favor  of  such  legislation  has  grown 
weaker,  and  several  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  it  will  grow  stronger. 

In  general  three  arguments  are  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  state  adoption  of 
high  school  books. 

I.  It  is  claimed  that  state  adoption 
would  largely  reduce  the  cost  of  books 


and  thus  secure  great  economy  to  the 
patrons  of  the  high  schools.  It  is  as- 
serted that  there  would  be  a  saving 
variously  estimated  at  twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent,  in  the  annual  expendi- 
tures for  text  books.  Assuming  33  1-3 
per  cent,  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  and  $3.60 
to  be  the  average  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  text  books  per  annum,  the  sav- 
ing to  the  thirty-six  thousand  students 
would  be  $43,200  dollars  per  year.  This 
saving  would  be  secured  in  three  ways : 

(1.)  Students  would  get  the. benefit 
of  contract  prices  based  on  the  lowest 
bid.  Our  experience  with  state  adop- 
tion of  common  school  books  demon- 
strates "the  possibility  of  getting  very 
reasonable  contracts  with  publishers 
for  their  best  books  in  return  for  the 
monopoly  of  trade  which  a  state  adop- 
tion creates.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  relatively  as  good  contracts 
may  not  be  made  for  high  school  books. 

(2.)  With  state  uniformity  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  students  to  pur- 
chase a  new  supply  of  books  in  chang- 
ing schools.  To  this  argument  it  is 
objected  that  while  the  proposition  has 
considerable  weight  in  those  states 
having  a  shifting  population,  the  popu- 
lation of  Indiana  is  fairly  stable;  that 
the  number  of  pupils  who  change 
schools  is  small,  and  any  saving  on  this 
account  would  be  trifling.  However," 
the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  very 
definite.    It  must  be  admitted  that  with 
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the  development  of  the  rural  high 
school  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  changes  to  the  larger  central 
schools ;  also  that  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  of  the  state  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  change  schools  every 
year  as  their  families  move  in  search 
of  employment;  that  these  pupils  are 
children  of  laboring  men  who  can  ill 
afford  a  large  expense  for  school  sup- 
plies; and  that  in  these  cases  a  large 
saving  would  be  made  if  books  were 
uniform. 

(3.)  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates 
of  state  adoption  that  the  frequency  of 
change  of  text  books  would  be  g^^eat- 
ly  reduced.  Under  the  present  system 
book  adoptions  are  left  practically  in 
the  hands  of  teachers,  and  are  made 
for  no  definite  period.  Formerly  they 
were  made  by  county  and  city  boards 
of  education,  but  for  many  years  the 
book  men  have  ceased  to  cultivate  the 
board  member  and  have  devoted  their 
time  to  the  sub-rosa  operation  of  teach- 
ers bureaus.  The  book  trade  expects 
an  unsettling  of  adoptions  with  every 
change  of  administration.  In  the  town 
and  village  schools  these  changes  are 
not  only  frequent,  but  often  include 
the  entire  teaching  force.  State  adop- 
tion for  a  five  year  period  would  ma- 
terially reduce  the  number  of  changes 
in  the  smaller  schools.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  probably  increase 
the  frequency  of  change  in  the  larger 
schools.  In  the  larger  systems  the 
changes  of  administration  are  less  fre- 
quent, and,  when  made,  do  not  at  once 
affect  the  details  of  organization.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  average  period  of 
adoption  in  the  high  schools  of  these 
systems  is  between  six  and  seven 
years.    If  this  estimate  is  correct  there 


certainly  is  no  reason  for  complaint  on 
the  ground  oKreckless  changes. 

II.  Thie  second  argument  in  favor 
of  state  adoption  is  that  it  would 
assure  to  all  the  schools  of  the  State 
well-selected  text  books,  whereas  un- 
der the  present  system  of  local  adop- 
tion the  smaller  schools  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  the  inexperience  and  verdant 
enthusiasm  of  young  teachers  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  text-book  making 
college  professors.  The  young  teacher 
has  a  very  brief  acquaintance  with  text 
books,  his  circle  of  acquaintance  is 
narrow,  his  lack  of  experience  deprives 
him  of  practical  judgment  of  the  work- 
ing qualities  of  books,  he  is  apt  to  be 
an  extremist,  and  quite  likely  to  over- 
look the  interests  of  the  public  purse. 
He  hai^t  the  expert  ability  necessary 
to  the  wise  selection  of  books. 

III.  The  third  argument  advanced 
by  the  friends  of  state  adoption  urges 
the  claim  that  state  uniformity  would 
give  secondary  education  in  the  state 
increased  unity  and  stability.  It  is  a 
fact  which  all  must  admit,  that  ele- 
mentary education  in  Indiana  has  come 
to  have  a  reasonably  definite  meaning. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  statutory  pre- 
scription of  the  subjects  which  shall  be 
taught,  in  part  to  uniform  standards 
set  by  teachers'  and  pupils'  examina- 
tions, in  part  to  a  uniform  course  of 
study  encouraged  by  the  state  admin- 
istration and  generally  accepted  by 
local  corporations,  but,  in  the  judgment 
of  many,  more  largely  to  uniform  text 
books.  In  contrast  with  the  stability 
of  the  common  school  the  high  school 
is  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  State 
Board  requirements  for  commission  as 
preparatory  schools  have  done  much 
toward  the  organization  of  secondary 
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instruction,  while  recent  legislation, 
defining  the  high  school  and  in  large 
measure  prescribing  the  course  of 
study,  has  accomplished  more.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  State  Board,  there  is 
the  widest  variation  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  done  by  schools  re- 
ceiving the  same  legal  sanction.  High 
school  physics  mean  several  diflferent 
things  in  Indiana  high  schools.  Nine 
months  of  elementary  Latin  has  little 
more  than  a  local  meaning.  Now  it  is 
the  contention  of  our  friends  that  state 
uniformity  of  text  books  would  do 
much  toward  unifying  the  content  and 
extent  of  high  school  work.  For,  the 
average  teacher  does  little  more  than 
manipulate  the  text  book.  At  best  the 
text  determines  for  her  the  details  of 
both  curriculum  and  method.  She  be- 
comes the  instrument  through  which 
the  author  of  the  book  teaches  the  class. 
The  majority  of  teachers  always  will 
be  average  teachers,  and  will  be  gov- 
erned as  regards  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  teaching  by  the  next  books  em- 
ployed. Therefore,  state  adoption, 
through  state  uniformity,  would  give 
us  something  more  of  a  state  system  of 
secondary  education. 

On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  ar- 
guments are  offered  against  a  system 
of  state  adoption  of  high  school  books, 
and  in  favor  of  the  present  system  of 
local  selection. 

L  First  of  these  is  the  argument 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  frequent 
changes  of  certain  books  which  are 
easily  annotated  and  interlined  by  stu- 
dents: for  example,  algebras,  geome- 
tries, and  composition  exercise  books  in 
foreign  languages.  Many  teachers 
claim  that  in  three  or  four  years  at  the 
most  the  classes  in  these  subjects  be- 


come supplied  with  second-hand  books 
in  which  all  of  the  different  exercises 
are  interlined,  and,  therefore,  useless 
for  teaching  purposes.  In  some  schools 
in  which  the  same  texts  have  been  in 
use  for  several  years  it  is  found  that 
they  have  been  thoroughly  ponied  by 
note  books  which  are  handed  down 
from  class  to  class. 

But,  this  argument  is  readily  dis- 
posed of,  since  the  use  of  cribs  and  in- 
telinear  is  not  a  matter  of  book  adop- 
tions but  of  school  discipline  and  one 
easily  managed  by  the  exercise  of  a  lit- 
tle act. 

2.  Second,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
schools  be  free  to  introduce  an  obvious- 
ly better  book  when  available.  State 
adoption,  in  practical  operation,  makes 
this  impossible,  or  at  best  very  difficult. 
For,  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  to- 
ward longer  and  longer  periods  of 
adoption;  and  the  tendency  of  tho 
State  Board  seems  to  be  to  continue 
a  book  in  use  as  long  as  the  public  will 
endure  it.  This  attitude  is  popular  with 
a  certain  type  of  the  penny-wise  and 
always  welcome  to  the  publisher  who 
has  a  holding.  It  certainly  would  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  Indiana  High 
Schools  during  the  last  fifteen  years  to 
have  restricted  them  by  a  ten  or  even 
a  five  year  adoption  law.  There  is  not 
a  subject  in  which  there  has  not  been 
more  or  less  of  a  revolution  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  text  book  within  the  last 
ten  years.  Nor  has  the  evolution 
ceased.  The  best  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  algebra,  etc.,  has  not  yet  been 
written.  It  is  imperative,  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  that  the 
schools  shall  be  free  to  use  the  best 
books  as  soon  as  published.  The  sav- 
ing of  a  dollar  is  of  small  consequence 
to  the  boy  spending  the  only  year  he 
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will  ever  spend  on  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  his  country  as  compared  with 
the  possibilities  for  greater  intellectual 
awakening  and  better  citizenship 
which  a  new  book  would  stimulate. 
Nor  will  the  schools  permit  »the  dol- 
lar to  stand  in  the  way.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  state  adoption  of  common 
school  books  has  not  in  the  long  run 
secured  any  great  economy  to  the  peo- 
ple if  we  add  to  the  private  book  bill  of 
the  people  the  public  bill  for  so-called 
supplementary  books  which  are  very 
freely  used  in  place  of  the  adopted 
book.  It  is  probable  that  the  high  school 
would  avoid  the  use  of  unsatisfactory 
books  in  the  same  manner.  To  all  of 
this  the  friend  of  state  adoption  objects 
that  in  the  medium  sized  and  larger 
schools  the  average  term  of  adoption 
under  the  present  local  system  is  from 
six  to  seven  years,  and  that  state  adop- 
tion for  five  year  periods  would  work 
no  hardship  to  such  schools.  How- 
ever, we  have  found  that  state 
adopted  common  school  books  are  not 
easily  thrown  out. 

3.  The  third  objection  to  state  adop- 
tion of  high  school  books  is  that  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  high  schools  in  In- 
diana, and  no  set  of  books  can  fit  the 
conditions  of  all  these  schools.  Small 
and  large  schools,  rural  and  urban 
schools,  well  equipped  and  poorly 
equipped  schools,  can  not  use  the  same 
books  advantageously.  A  science  book 
which  can  be  used  profitably  in  the 
large  high  schools  with  their  well 
equipped  laboratories  and  expert  teach- 
ers can  not  be  used  in  the  small  school 
with  meager  equipment  and  a  teacher 
who  must  double  up  on  two  or  more 
departments.  Nor  can  books  adapted 
to  the  use  of  township  and  village 
schools  satisfy  the  conditions     which 


prevail  in  the  larger  schools.  And 
since  these  smaller  schools  are  in  the 
great  majority  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Board  of  School  Book  Commis- 
sioners to  give  preference  to  their 
wants,  just  as  the  rural  schools  are 
given  more  consideration  than  the  city 
schools  in  the  selection  of  common 
school  books.  We  must  admit  that  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State  arc 
equipped  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
the  district  school.  Uniformity  al- 
ways means  uniformity  on  the  plane  of 
the  lowest  factor.  This  would  result 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  strong  high 
schools  of  the  state  in  the  interest  of 
the  weak.  There  would  be  no  more 
economy  in  this  than  in  compelling  all 
the  children  of  a  district  to  wear  shoes 
of  the  same  size  because  they  come 
cheaper  in  job  lots. 

4.  It  is  further  objected  that  local 
teachers  and  officials,  in  view  of  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
and  their  personal  responsiblility  for 
results,  are  more  competent  than  a 
central  board  to  select  the  books  for 
use  in  their  community.  It  is  alleged 
that  our  excellent  State  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners  is  not  close 
enough  in  touch  with  actual  school 
problems  to  select  books  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  that  the  members  of 
that  board  who  are  connected  officially 
with  public  high  schools  depend  upon 
principals  and  teachers  for  selection  of 
books  used  in  their  own  schools.  The 
objection  is  amply  justified  by  our  ex- 
perience with  the  adoption  of  common 
school  books. 

5.  There  is  another  proposition 
close  of  kin  to  the  foregoing,  namely, 
that  local  adoption  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  teachers  is  a  spur  to  their 
professional  interest.    To    place    upon 
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the  teacher  the  responsibility  of  rec- 
ommending text-books  for  her  depart- 
ment, with  the  requirement  that  she  be 
prepared  to  justify  her  selection,  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  professional  study. 
In  my  judgment  this  argument  has 
much  greater  weight  than  probably 
will  appear  to  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. But  with  the  experienced  su- 
perintendent, alive  to  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional spirit,  enthusiasm,  and  initia- 
tive in  the  teacher,  the  proposition  will 
have  considerable  force. 

6.  Some  of  the  large  schools  have 
endeavored  to  meet  the  problem  of  ex- 
pense by  resorting  to  the  rental  system 
of  supplying  books.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  expended  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  equipment.  Others  have 
adopted  a  free  book  system  in  part. 
Such  schools  protest  against  legisla- 
tion which  would  dissipate  their  in- 
vestments. 

7.  In  certain  quarters  has  come  the 
objection  that  to  hand  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  remainder  of  the  school  book 
business  of  the  State  to  a  central  board 
would  result  in  the  further  injection  of 
bad  politics  into  our  school  adminis- 
tration. Since  the  advent  of  Lincoln 
Steffins  we  have  learned  that  where 
large  contracts  hang  upon  the  votes  of 
office-holders,  Big  Business  develops 
Bad  Politics — bad  because  good  men 
are  put  into  such  awkward  situations 
that  they  can  not  act  upon  their  delib- 
erate judgment.  Whatever  of  weight 
there  may  be  in  this  argument  it  is  cer- 
tain that^we  do  not  want  the  publishing 
houses  participating  in  the  election  or 
appointment  of  the  men  who  control 
the  vital  interests  of  our  schools. 

8.  But  the  fundamental  objection  to 
state  adoptioh  and  state  uniformity  is 
that  the  system  is  undemocratic.    It  is 


a  movement  toward  paternalism,  and 
away  from  individualism.  As  such  it 
is  subversive  of  the  principles  which 
have  made  our  commonwealth  great. 
Responsibility  lodged  with  an  individ- 
ual means  tlie  education  of  that  indi- 
vidual. Democracy  may  be  expensive, 
may  often  make  mistakes,  but  it  de- 
velops a  people.  Nothing  in  our  his- 
tory has  done  more  for  the  making  of 
men  than  the  New  England  Town 
Meeting.  And  nothing  has  done  more 
for  the  city  schools  of  Indiana  than  the 
fact  that  the  making  of  courses  of 
study,  the  questions  of  organization, 
and  selection  of  text  books,  have  been 
lodged  with  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers. This  body  of  superintendents  is  a 
body  of  strong  men — ^men  who  know 
the  school  business  from  the  inside, 
leaders  in  education — ^made  so  because 
we  have  thus  far  enjoyed  a  large  de- 
gree of  local  autonomy  in  the  town 
and  city  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  people  that  we  have 
gone  far  enough  in  the  subjection  of 
the  local  community  to  the  state  sys- 
tem, however  wise  the  state  adminis- 
tration. Not  only  is  there  danger  of 
arrest  of  development  of  public  educa- 
tion, but  there  is  a  very  real  danger  of 
provoking  a  revolt  of  the  people.  The 
tendency  is  to  throw  the  burden  of 
school  taxation  upon  the  local  corpora- 
tion, and  it  is  a  proper  tendency.  For 
more  than  a  century  our  people  have 
held  to  the  doctrine  that  we  should 
own  and  control  what  we  pay  for.  The 
people  will  not  willingly  yield  the 
control  of  the  schools  which  they  sup- 
port to  a  state  system,  when  they  come 
to  think  of  it.  Nor  must  we  be  de- 
ceived by  the  theory  that  ours  is  a 
state  system  of  schools.    It  is  not,  nor 
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can  it  be  without  sacrifice  of  local  en- 
thusiasm, energy  and  initiative. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  these  arguments 
a  second  time  we  shall  see  that  the 
proposition  that  state  adoption  will 
save  money  to  the  pupii  must  stand 
without  question.  The  argument  that 
state  adoption  will  give  the  smaller 
schools  better  books,  if  true,  is  offset 
by  the  objection  that  our  experience 
with  uniform  common  school  books 
suggests  the  danger  of  the  stronger 
schools  being  compelled  to  use  poorer 
books  than  now  in  use,  and  by  the  fur- 
ther objection  that  teachers  and  of- 
ficials in  responsible  contact  with  the 
high  schools  are  in  position  to  be  bet- 
ter judges  of  books  than  any  ex-officio 
board,  or  any  board  likely  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  or  Legislature. 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  by  the 
opponents  of  uniformity,  that,  their 
contention  that  it  is  impossible  to 
select  a  set  of  books  which  will  fit  all 
schools  in  the  state,  is  true  only  with- 
in certain  limits.  It  can  not  be  sus- 
tained with  reference  id  text  books  in, 
algebra,  geometry,  Latin  and  German 
grammar,  and  the  Latin  and  German 
classics  commonly  used.  In  evidence 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  adoption  lists 
exhibited  by  publishing  houses  show 
that  the  same  text-books  in  these  sub- 
jects are  used  today  in  Indiana  high 
schools  of  all  sizes  and  conditions,  and 
evidently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties concerned.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  text  books  in  physics  and  general 
history.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  experienced  little  difficulty  in  the  use 
of  any  particular  book  in  schools  of  dif- 
ferent equipment  except  in  so  far  as 
the  book  involves  a  method  of  presenta- 
tion which  conflicts  with  the  method 
employed  in    the    school.    The    chief 


matter  of  concern  is  the  tendency  of 
boards  to  lean  too  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  weaker  schools.    If  we    were    as- 
sured that  the  weaker  schools  would  be 
required  to  raise  their  standard  to  the 
level  of  the  best  schools,    that    there 
would  be  a  leveling  up  and  not  a  level- 
ing down,  there  would  be  little  point  to 
further  objection   to  state  uniformity 
on  the  ground  of  the  inequality  of  the 
schools.     With  reference  to  the  prop- 
osition that  state    uniformity    of  text 
books  would  lead  to  uniformity  of  in- 
struction there  is  the    very    pertinent 
question  whether  any  one  outside  of 
the  colleges  wants  the  thirty-six  thou- 
sand high  school  students  taught  the 
same  things  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
also  grave  question  whether  this  is  not 
a  fatal  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
high  school  to  shackel  it  with  the  fet- 
ters of  legislative  precription  of  course 
of  study,  and  State  Board  prescription 
of  the  details  of    curriculum    and    of 
methods  of  teaching.    There  are  many, 
among  them  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country,  who  think  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  radical  change  in  the  work 
of  the  high  school,    a    change    away 
from  college  domination  back  to  con- 
trol in  the  interest  of  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  people.    If  such 
change  is  imminent  it  is  a  mistake  to 
lock  up  the  forms  before  the  story  is 
all  in.    For  it  is  the  tendency  of  legis- 
lation   to    fixate    movements,    to    arrest  • 
progress.    It  does  not  require  a  prophet 
to  predict  that  during    the    next    ten 
years  we  shall  have  the  entire  question 
of  high  school    curriculum    up  again. 
If  the  Indiana  high    schools    are  tied 
hand  and  foot,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  stand  by  while  our  neighbors  go  on. 
The  several  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
reduce  themselves  to  two  propositions: 
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1.  State  uniformity  will  save  us 
money,  and  therefore  is  a  good  thing: 

2.  State  uniformity  of  text  books  is 
another  step  in  the  centralization  of  ad- 
ministration, in  the  removal  of  respon- 
sibility and  opportunity  from  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  should  rest,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  machine  in  education 
and  the  discouragement  of  local  and  in- 
dividual initiative,  and  therefore  is  not 
a  good  thing.  These  two  propositions 
are  not  easily  reconcilable  because  they 
proceed  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  former  is  looking  at  the  question 
chiefly  as  a  business  proposition;  the 
latter  as  an  educational  proposition. 

If  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that  we 
shall  create  a  system  of  state  adoption 
of  high  school  books,  then  the  follow- 
ing are  some  features  of  the  law  which 
are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
present  state  of  efficiency: — 

1.  The  list  should  be  limited  to  books 
in  those  subjects  in  which  the  text  does 
not  involve  a  method  of  presentation. 
This  would  exclude  all  English  books 
except  the  history  of  literature,  first 
year  foreign  language  books,  and  pos- 
sibly all  science  books.  It  would  in- 
clude history,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
geography  books,  and  the  grammars 
and  classics  of  the  foreign  languages. 
It  might  include  physics. 

2.  The  adoption  should  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  five  years,  with- 
out provision  for  revision  and  readop- 
tion. 

3.  The  law  should  not  fix  a  maxi- 
mum price,  nor  require  the  acceptance 
of  the  lowest  bid. 

4.  If  science  and  history  books  are 
included,  two  lists  should  be  adopted; 
one  for  the  commissioned  schools  and 
the  other  for  non-commissioned 
schools. 


Allow  me  a  word  further  in  closing. 
There  are  one  or  two  things  lying  back 
of  these  questions  of  school  economy 
which  we  must  keep  in  mind.  First, 
the  school,  whatever  it  is,  does,  has,  or 
whatever  is  done  for  it,  exists  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  pupil  and  for  no 
other  reason.  The  real  question  in  this 
issue  of  state  adoption  of  text  books  is, 
"By  what  method  of  selection  of  text 
books  can  we  make  the  four  years  of 
high  school  study  give  the  boy  the  lar- 
gest equipment  for  life.*'  The  saving 
of  a  few  thousand  paltry  dollars  is  a 
minor  question.  There  are  many  , 
sources  of  greater  waste.  The  alleged 
extravagance  in  text  books  is  small 
compared  to  the  extravagance  in  send- 
ing children  to  school  in  ugly  and  un- 
sanitary buildings,  and  nothing  com- 
pared to  sending  them  to  cheap  teach- 
ers. The  public  schools  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  money  saving  institution. 
The  merit  of  the  public  school  as  distin- 
guished from  the  private  school,  is  not 
that  it  gives  cheaper  education,  but 
that  it  gives  a  better  education.  Second, 
I  believe  that  we  already  have  too  much 
school  machinery.  After  all,  the  only  ef- 
fective system  of  education  is  the  one 
built  into  and  living  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher.  To  impose  on  her  methods  of 
teaching,  equipment,  and  a  course  of 
study  ready  made  by  the  wise  men,  with- 
out giving  her  the  insight, — The  Feel — 
which  comes  of  thinking  out  these 
problems  for  herself,  mechanizes  her 
work,  deadens  her  spirit,  chills  her  en- 
thusiasm. The  efficiency  of  a  system 
of  education  is  measured  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Th« 
real  system  is  secured  in  the  highest 
organization  of  the  teacher,  not  of  the 
school  machine.  What  we  are  in  real 
need  of  in  this  state  is  not  more  pre- 
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scription,  not  more  "Bossism,"  but 
moTre  of  the  leadership  which  gets 
down  into  the  work  of  the  teachers, 


awakens  initiative,  develops  their  pro- 
fessional spirit. 


MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


J.  O.  Engleman,  Principal  ladiana  State  Normal  Training  School,  Terre  Haute,  IndL 


IN  the  daily  work  of  the  average 
school,  the  teacher's  thought  is  en- 
grossed with  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage, history,  arithmetic,  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing  and  perhaps  nature  study 
and  music.  Her  energies  are  expended  in 
having  her  pupils  get  an  intellectual 
gfrasp  of  the  lessons  in  these  subjects, 
and  then  in  having  them  able  to  retain 
and  recall,  as  occasion  requires,  por- 
tions of  these  lessons.  We  do  these 
things  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year 
as  if  there  were  some  necessary  con- 
nection existing  between  character  and 
conduct  on  the  one  hand,  and  intellec- 
tual development  on  the  other.  Yet 
the  most  casual  observer  can  see  that  ' 
in  a  given  school  a  boy  who  has  made 
the  highest  grades  in  arithmetic,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  the  readiest  to  cheat  on 
examination ;  that  another  may  lead  his 
class  in  spelling  and  be  the  meanest 
boy  on  the  play-ground;  that  still  an- 
other may  have  the  lowest  scholastic 
record  and  yet  have  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  character  at  which  the  school 
professedly  aims  than  any  other  pupil 
in  school.  In  fact  there  is  no  truth 
much  more  obvious  than  this — that 
knowledge  is  power  for  evil  as  much  as 
for  good ;  that  great  learning  may  have 
great  boorishness  as  its  inward  coun- 
ter-part; that  brains  and  brutality,  high 
talents  and  an  immoral  soul  may  go  to- 
gether. 

The  school,  then,  or  rather  the  teach- 


er, as  the  guiding  and  directing  spirit 
of  the  school,  needs  to  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  make 
students  or  scholars  even,  out  of  her 
pupils,  though  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able that  our  pupils  become  both. 
There  are  moral  qualities  we  want  to 
see  them  possess  in  ever-increasing- 
ratios  and  these  quite  independent  of 
mere  intellectual  growth. 

"Lord,  deliver  the  laddies  (and  the 
lassies)  before  Thee  from  lying,  cheat- 
ing, cowardice,  and  laziness,  which  are 
as  the  devil.  Be  pleased  to  put  com- 
mon sense  in  their  hearts,  and  give 
them  grace  to  be  honest  men  all  the 
days  of  their  life." — These  words  from 
Ian  Maclaren  have  been  well  called 
"The  Schoolmaster's  Prayer."  On  so- 
ber thought  we  must  all  subscribe  to 
the  thought  of  their  author  who  puts 
emphasis  upon  the  need  of  manliness, 
of  the  homely  but  fundamental  virtues 
of  truthfulness,  fairness,  courage  and 
industry  which  may  be  found  even 
where  little  learning  is,  and  may  be 
absent  or  nearly  so  in  the  lives  of  the 
wisest. 

In  an  address  before  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall  said  such  things  as  these : 
"The  question  of  moral  education  is 
the  paramount  question  of  today"  *  * 
"Everything  is  valuable  in  so  far  as 
it  makes  men  better."  *  *  Nothing  has 
a  place  in  a  school  reader,  that  has  not 
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a  moral  end,  latent,  at  least."  I  quote 
these  somewhat  disconnected  utter- 
ances of  a  man  who  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  America's  scholars  and  teach- 
ers as  a  reflection  of  the  view  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  general, 
namely,  that  it  is  as  much  the  business 
of  the  school  to  make  morality  as  men- 
tality its  end.  As  parents,  most  of  us 
would  far  rather  our  children  should  be 
helped  by  the  school  to  appreciate  the 
difference,  "the  infinite  difference,  be- 
tween good  and  bad,"  than  that  they 
should  learn  the  lore  of  the  ages  and 
miss  the  other  distinction. 

The  Indiana  course  of  study  includes 
material,  whose  first  appeal  is  to  the 
intellect  of  the  child,  and  this  entails 
the  danger  that  the  teacher  may  so 
center  her  attention  upon  an  intellec- 
tual result  as  to  ignore  opportunities, 
nay,  even  privileges  of  teaching  moral 
lessons  at  the  same  time, — moral  les- 
sons whose  impressions  may  be  the 
more  lasting  because  they  were  not  too 
obtrusive  and  took  but  secondary  place 
in  the  teaching  process. 

Now  some  lessons  that  must  be 
taught  daily  may  be  unmoral,  that  is, 
they  may  have  no  special  moral  sig- 
nificance, they  may  make  no  moral  ap- 
peal, they  may  be  well  taught  and 
leave  the  child  neither  richer  nor 
poorer  in  moral  content.  Many,  per- 
haps most  lessons  in  our  "formal" 
studies  are  such.  Even  in  arithmetic 
one  can  hardly  hope  to  profoundly  stir 
the  moral  depths  of  a  child  with  the 
multiplication  table.  Certainly,  in 
spelling,  rules  for  the  doubling  of  final 
consonants  will  not  have  such  an  effect, 
though  rules  of  this  sort  as  well  as  the 
multiplication  table  have  no  insignifi- 
cant place  in  the  work  of  certain 
grades.     But  even  here  I  ought  to  add 


that  some  teachers  get  a  dynamic  moral 
lesson  for  their  children  from  the  very 
constancy  with  which  seven  times 
eight  makes  fifty-six,  always  fifty-six, 
— not  more,  not  less;  not  occasionally, 
nor  if  convenient,  but  always,  and  ever 
to  be  depended  on. 

In  science,  history  and  literature, 
however,  the  teacher  has  abundant  op- 
portunity to  impress  moral  and  relig- 
ious lessons  upon  the  minds  of  her  pu- 
pils, and  such  phases  of  the  teaching 
are  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  "the 
end  of  education,"  as  usually  stated 
these  opportunities  must  be  eagerly 
sought  after,  for  in  them  it  is  that  ma- 
terial is  found  for  shaping  character 
directly. 

In  literature,  every  novel  or  short 
story  studied  shows  character  in  th^ 
making;  it  shows  men  or  women  liv- 
ing in  relations  with  other  members  of 
society  that  will  readily,  though  per- 
haps unconsciously  invite  commenda- 
tion or  condemnation.  The  "world  or- 
der" is  revealed,  and  men  whose  lives 
do  not  conform  to  it  are  seen  sooner  or 
later  to  pay  the  penalty  for  their  non- 
conformity. As  in  the  story,  so  in  the 
poem,  whether  epic  or  dramatic,  char- 
acters pass  in  review,  and  the  pupil 
has  the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
seeing  life  in  its  entirety;  seeing  men 
and  women  whose  lives  are  lives  of 
service,  whose  actions  are  unselfish  and 
whose  end  is  one  of  peace.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pupil  may  have  the  help 
that  comes  in  warning  not  to  sow  the 
wind  that  there  may  be  no  whirlwind 
to  reap. 

History,  too,  is  rich  in  moral  con- 
tent. Nearly  every  character  studied 
offers  some  virtue  for  emulation,  or 
presents    some    vice    whose   resulting 
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Nemesis  may  repel  the  student  mind. 
Thinking  boys  and  girls  can  hardly 
have  such  characters  as  Abraham  and 
Moses  and  Job  and  Joshua  and  Christ 
from  sacred  history,  or  King  Alfred, 
"Queen  Victoria,  Washington  and  Lin- 
•coln  properly  presented  without  incor- 
porating some  of  their  dominant  traits 
into  their  own  lives.  Meekness  and 
faith,  and  patience  and  courage  and 
■charity  are  virtues  every  one,  needed  in 
this  work-a-day  world  of  today,  along 
with  truthfulness,  sincerity,  honesty 
and  industry.  But  it  is  not  biography 
alone  that  offers  moral  food  in  history. 
Nations  and  states  have  flourished  and 
decayed,  and  the'  tales  of  most  of  them 
are  morally  instructive.  The  pupil  who 
is  permitted  to  review  the  whole  course 
of  universal  history  may  see  in  the  case 
of  nations,  as  in  that  of  individuals 
that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  An- 
cient Rome  was  destroyed  because  of 
her  sins  as  truly  as  was  Babylon  or 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Of  course  the 
school  room  is  not  to  become  a  Sun- 
day school,  but  the  teacher  with  dis- 
cretion and  faith  added  to  her  learning 
can  utilize  much  truth  for  moral  ends, 
that  is  often  wasted  or  neglected. 

In  science  teaching  there  is  less  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  consciousness,  but 
more  to  the  religious  than  in  either 
liistory  or  literature.  For  example  the 
child  is  taught  down  in  the  grades  to 
locate  the  Great  Dipper  and  the  North 
Star,  and  this  doubtless  has  its  practi- 
cal value,  ultimately;  but  the  stars 
named  are  but  small  parts  of  the  Heav- 
ens which  still,  as  of  old,  "declare  the 
glory  of  God"  to  one  taught  to  see  it. 
One's  education  could  hardly  be  called 
complete  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the 
miracles  attributed  to  Christ,  but  every 
new   day   and   each    new   spring-time 


ought  to  be  viewed  as  miracles.  The 
resurrection  of  day  from  the  tomb  of 
night  and  of  spring  from  the  grave  of 
winter  calls  for  an  acknowledgment  of 
an  Unseen  Power  in  harmony  with 
which  every  lesser  power  must  try  to 
learn  to  adjust  itself.  Man's  dependence 
upon  God  is  every  where  shown  in 
Nature,  and  as  the  child  learns  to  see 
this  he  gets  religion,  that  is,  he  gets 
the  knowledge  that  binds  Kim  to  God 
("religioji,"  probably  derived  from  "re- 
ligare,"  to  bind  fast). 

A  large  number  of  topics  included 
under  the  general  heading,  Nature 
Study,  offer  endless  opportunity  to 
teach  spiritual  truths  and  emphasize 
the  subordinate  relation  of  the  Uni- 
verse to  its  God.  The  migratory  in- 
stinct of  birds — whence  does  it  come? 
The  stars  and  planets  and  comets  of 
the  Heavens — what  power  directs  them 
so  unerringly  that  man  can  predict, 
even  years  beforehand,  the  passage  or 
eclipse  or  whereabouts  of  one  at  a 
given  minute  ?  When  science,  as  such 
has  had  its  say,  is  there  no  something 
more  to  be  said  and  taught?  The 
teacher  going  before  her  classes  daily 
in  nature  study  may  with  profit  keep 
in  mind  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
making  all  due  acknowledgment  to  the 
contributions  of  modern  science,  but 
still  remembering  that  "In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,"  and  later  created  man;  and 
that  His  creatures  all,  including  man, 
must  acknowledge  Him  as  Creator. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  history,  litera- 
ture and  science  that  the  teacher  has 
an  opportunity  to  develop  moral  hab- 
its or  a  religious  consciousness  in  her 
pupils.  I  sometimes  think  we  miss 
our  greatest  opportunity  when  we  wink 
at  evils  which  go  unpunished  or  un- 
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corrected  in  our  schools.  Cheating, 
for  example,  is  so  common  when  ex- 
aminations are  held  that  in  some 
schools  pupils  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  it  is  a  vice  at  all.  Are  not  teachers 
responsible  in  large  measure?  Every 
examination  is  a  test  of  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  fiber  and  strength.  Pu- 
pils want  to  make  a  good  showing  at 
such  a  time.  They  want  to  make  high 
grades  in  both.  The  respect  of  the 
teacher  can  best  be  secured,  and  theii; 
chances  for  promotion  be  most  certainly 
increased  if  their  grades  in  morals  (de- 
portment) and  scholarship  both  show 
well;  but  if  for  any  reason  both  can 
not,  then  a  pupil  is  likely  to  strive  for 
a  high  grade  in  the  thing  of  paramount 
impMDrtance,  as  he  sees  it.  Whose  is 
the  fault,  if  between  a  high  grade  in 
scholarship  and  an  immoral  act  on  one 
hand,  and  a  low  grade  in  scholarship 
and  a  moral  act  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pupil  chooses  the  former?    My  belief 


is  that  the  fault  is  largely  the  teacher's. 
It  may  not  be  the  fault  of  any  one 
teacher  nor  wholly  the  fault  of  them 
all.  The  parent  is  responsible,  to  be 
sure,  and  largely  so ;  but  surely  teach- 
ers whose  instructions  are  given  daily 
along  intellectual  lines,  with  the  hope 
that  as  the  child  mind  grows  intellec- 
tually, it  will  exhibit  itself  in  outward 
acts  more  and  more  moral, — such  a 
teacher  would  do  well  to  make  it  most 
clear  to  the  child  that  the  quality  of 
the  act  counts  for  more  in  school  and 
out  than  the  quantity  of  mere  matter 
apperceived,  and  a  delinquency  in  the 
act  should  cause  her  more  concern  than 
a  low  grade  in  history.  And  finally, 
the  teacher  who  is  to  duly  emphasize 
the  importance  of  outward  acts  or  con- 
duct  as  an  expression  of  inward  char- 
acter  must  be  a  living  example  of  the 
qualities  of  character  she  would  have 
her  pupils  incorporate. 


HAND  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Arthur  P.  Inring,  Principal  Buckingham  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THIS  discussion  of  hand  training 
might  begin  with  "once  upon  a 
time"  as  the  children's  stories 
do.  But  such  vagueness  is  unnecessary 
for  the  time  is  so  recent  in  which  pen- 
manship, or  at  most,  flat  copy  drawing, 
was  the  only  method  of  expression 
through  the  hands  allowed  school  chil- 
dren. This  was  the  school  experience  of 
the  most  of  us  now  in  active  life.  School- 
ing in  those  even  so  recent  days  was  a 
training  of  the  head.  The  teacher  who 
had  dared  to  do  otherwise  would  have 
been  accused  of  wasting  time.  The  school 
year  was  shprt,  too  short  for  the  neces- 
sary reading,  ciphering,  spelling,  geog- 


raphy, and  grammar.  In  the  country 
the  farm  threw  the  boys  and  girls  into 
a  variety  of  work  outside  of  books, 
while  in  the  villages  and  small  cities 
the  children  usually  dwelt  on  a  sizable 
lot  with  its  cozy  house,  stable  and 
sheds.  When  by  chance  one  of  our 
girl  friends  moved  to  Boston  for  the 
winter  and  sent  home  a  handkerchief 
which  she  had  hemmed  in  a  public 
grammar  school,  how  wonderful  it 
seemed!  What  a  treat  it  would  be, 
we  thought,  to  go  to  a  school  where 
we  could  do  something!  The  manual 
training  of  most  boys  was  confined  to 
a  hammer,  a  dull  knife,  and  a  few  laths. 
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Occasionally  a  boy  with  an  especial 
bent  toward  making  things  and  so  situ- 
ated financially  that  he  could  procure 
the  tools  had  a  carpenter  shop  of  his 
own.  And,  if  he  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  a  neighboring  carpenter,  he  would 
accomplish  some  pretty  good  stunts 
Such  a  boy  was  nevertheless  an  excep- 
tion and  was  considered  a  genius  by 
the  other  boys'  mothers. 

How  different  things  are  today  is 
common  knowledge.  A  grammar 
school  that  has  not  a  woodworking 
course  for  its  boys  and  cooking  and 
sewing  classes  for  its  girls  is  consid- 
ered behind  the  times.  A  department 
of  manual  arts  has  been  opened  in  our 
high-  schools  and  some  cities  have  a 
separate  high  school  for  those  electing 
these  courses.  The  once  despised  agri- 
cultural and  technical  colleges  now 
hold  their  heads  as  high  as  the  classi- 
cal institutions  and  are  equally  draw- 
ing the  best  of  our  youths.  All  kinds 
of  work  in  card-board,  raffia  and 
worsteds  are  given  the  primary  chil- 
dren. But  more  than  all  these  is  the 
introduction  of  hand  work  and  even  of 
agricultural  instruction  into  the  rural 
schools  themselves.  If  Horace  Mann 
or  Henry  Barnard  eVer  dreamed  of 
such  universal  acceptance  of  these  ideas, 
it  must  have  been  as  of  a  hope  deferred. 

Several  causes  underlie  this  change  in 
our  educational  methods.  The  growth  of 
the  cities  and  the  cheapness  of  machine 
manufactured  goods  have  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  former  has  made  life  for 
the  city  child  narrow  and  repressed  and 
the  latter  has  made  it  easier  and  cheaper 
for  the  farmer  to  buy  the  most  of  his  im- 
plements instead  of  making  them  with 
the  help  of  his  boys. 

To  meet  these  new  conditions  of  life, 
characterized  bv  more  school  life  for  the 


children  but  of  greatly  lessened  oppor- 
tunities for  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  the  ideas  and  aims  of 
our  schools  have  broadened.  It  is  the 
character  of  age  to  ponder  and  reason  but 
youth  must  act.  A  new  psychology  and 
child  study  see  the  youth  as  he  is,  not  as 
the  philosopher  thinks  he  ought  to  be. 
It  is  now  an  axiom  of  our  pedagogy  that 
self-activity  educates  far  more  than  a 
passive  acceptance  of  principles  taught  or 
read.  An  incident  of  a  manual  training 
room  illustrates  this.  A  fourteen  year 
old  boy  was  making  a  coat  and  pants 
hanger.  The  device  consists  of  four 
pieces,  a  back,  two  little  side  brackets, 
and  a  front  strip  that  slides  in  grooves 
cut  in  the  brackets.  It  is  quite  a  nice 
bit  of  work  when  completed.  This  young 
man  had  his  work  pretty  well  along  when 
the  teacher  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  cut  his  grooves  on  the 
same  side  of  the  brackets  instead  of  on 
opposite  sides.  "That^s  funny,"  said  the 
boy,  "I  made  it  just  like  the  plan."  But 
he  went  to  work  again  and  diligently 
cut  out  another  bracket.  When  the  new 
bracket  was  brought  to  the  teacher  the 
groove  was  on  the  same  side.  Then  the 
boy  "got  mad"— but  not  with  the  teacher. 
He  put  the  kicks  right  where  they  be- 
longed. Disgusted  and  ashamed  of  his 
carelessness  he  slid  back  to  his  bench 
and  made  a  correct  piece.  That  was  real 
experience,  the  best  teacher  we  ever  have. 
It  is  now  realized  that  a  child  is  living 
his  life  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty  as  much  as  he  is  between  thirty 
and  forty-five.  To  round  out  the  young 
life  while  he  is  living  it  is  as  important  as 
to  fit  him  to  a  later  life  of  which  we 
can  foresee  little.  If  we  can  do  this,  we 
shall  come  far  nearer  "preparing  him  for 
life"  than  by  the  old  subjective  or  head- 
training  method  alone. 
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It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  or  specific  values  of 
woodworking,  metal  working,  cooking, 
sewing,  leather  tooling,  agricultural  ex- 
ercises, etc.  It  suffices  to  say  that  these 
must  be  taught  as  they  are  most  needed 
in  a  community.  It  is  the  province,  nay 
the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  give 
their  pupils  all  that  training  and  experi- 
ence fundamental  to  life  which  may  not 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  expense 
is  the  bugbear  that  deters  school  boards 
from  introducing  more  of  the  manual 
arts.  But  the  people  are  learning  that 
these  things  are  not  fads  but  real  mea^ns 
of  awakening  the  boys  and  girls,  that 
they  furnish  legitimate  modes  for  their 
activities  that  must  be  provided  for  in 
some  way. 

We  expect  definite  and  practical  results 
from  this  broader  training  some  of  which 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1st.  A  quicker  and  better  adaptation 
to  his  life  work  when  he  leaves  school : — 

2d.  An  appreciation  and  sympathy 
for  the  talents  and  industry  of  others : — 

3d.     Better  homes. 

When  the  boy  leaves  school  with  an 
all  round  training  of  the  head,  the  heart, 
and  the  hand,  he  is  better  fitted  to  know 
for  what  he  is  adapted.  If  he  has  not 
been  good  at  hand  work,  he  will  know 
better  than  to  become  a  plumber  or  a 
machinist.  If  he  has  been  good  in  hand 
work,  he  will  be  less  liable  to  take  a 
clerkship.  There  is  less  likelihood  of  a 
misfit.  Many  graduates  of  the  technical 
departments  drop  at  once  into  good  pay- 
ing positions.  The  graduates  of  our 
technical  colleges  are  leaders  in  our  na- 
tional industries.  The  world  wants  men 
who  can  do  things,  it  wants  men  who 
can  think  things  but  the  man  who  can  do 
both  has  the  call.    Such  a  young  man  will 


find  special  problems  wherever  he  goes 
but  he  will  strike  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

It  is  clearly  unwise  and  uncalled  for 
that  a  specific  trade  shall  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  at  least  in  the  day 
schools.  A  misconception  on  this  point 
often  arises.  Boys  working  in  wood  are 
not  trained  to  be  general  carpenters 
neither  are  the  girls  in  the  sewing  class- 
es trained  to  be  professional  dressmak- 
ers. What  is  done  in  these  courses  is  to 
train  the  children  to  work  out  problems 
with  plans  and  directions,  to  express 
ideas  in  design  or  material,  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  the  handling  of  simple 
tools,  and  to  fix  habits  of  neatness,  ac- 
curacy, and  industry.  Naturally  they 
will  pick  up  much  practical  knowledge 
and  skill  which  will  come  in  handy  what- 
ever they  may  do  later.  But  the  main 
purpose  is  to  develop  in  all  ways  the 
young  man  and  woman  that  they  may 
look  upon  the  world  broadly  and  have  a 
complete  knowledge  and  control  of  them- 
selves. 

Again,  whether  he  be  the  child  of  a 
rich  man  or  of  a  poor  man  the  training  in 
the  use  of  his  hands  as  well  as  his  head 
will  show  him  the  value  of  labor,  the 
honesty  of  purpose  and  faithfulness  of 
application  in  accomplishing  a  given 
task.  No  boy  or  girl  who  has  once 
worked  out  an  exacting  project  in 
wood,  metal,  or  cloth  can  look  upon  such 
labor  as  menial  or  unworthy  his  best  ef- 
forts. An  ability  to  do  the  kind  of  work 
demanded  by  ones  condition  gives  self 
respect  and  an  insight  into  the  exactions 
placed  upon  others  makes  better  men  and 
women. 

Lastly  in  the  homes  we  shall  look  for 
the  results  of  this  broader  training.  Will 
a  householder  who  knows  good  work  fur- 
nish his  house  with  slimpsy,  rickety  fur- 
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niture,  shoddy  rugs,  draperies  and  uten- 
sils worth  not  half  the  price?  Will  a 
woman  trained  to  discriminate  in  de- 
signs and  colors  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
dealer  in  gaudy,  inharmonious  wall 
papers?  Will  a  well  trained  person  be 
content  to  live  in  unkempt  yards  and 
houses  ?  Will  not  such  a  person  take  hold 
to  do  many  things  himself  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  condition?  Since  the 
best  things  often  cost  no  more  or  but 
little  more  will  not  our  householder  study 
his  markets  more  wisely,  demand  better 
qualities,  perhaps  wait  for  some  of  his 
furnishings  until  better  days  but  at  all 
times  get  more  for  his  money? 

The  hours  of  labor  are  becoming  fewer, 
men  and  women  will  in  the  future  be 
able  to  take  more  pains  with  their  homes 
and,  if  they  like,  make  many  of  their 
furnishings.  The  laborer  can  do  this,  the 
professional  man  can  also.  Each  will 
learn  from  the  other  for  they  meet  on 
common  ground. 

Two  years  ago  the  writer  caught  the 
spirit  of  wood-working,  driven  partly  by 
the  sense  of  economy  and  partly  by  the 
need  of  physical  exercise.  Our  friends 
laughed  or  rather  smiled  exasperatingly 
at  the  idea.  Today  a  fine  work  bench  in 
the  attic,  some  doll  houses,  a  magazine 
rack,  and  a  piano  bench  of  quartered  oak, 
that  doesn't  wabble  a  hair,  attest  that 
certain  talents  of  our  youth  were  neg- 
lected. The  knowledge  of  woods  and 
stains  just  gained  has  opened  up  new 
fields  of  thought.  The  sense  of  things 
accomplished  is  gratifying  second  only 
to  the  wife's  delight  in  the  new  furnish- 
ings. 


The  fine  things  of  this  world  are  not 
only  for  the  rich.  Most  of  the  satisfy- 
ing realities  are  for  him  who  knows  how 
to  see  them,  how  to  make  them,  how  to 
use  them.  In  these  days  one  may  buy 
the  raw  materials  or  he  may  buy  partly 
manufactured  articles.  We  have  "knocked 
down"  houses,  "knocked  down"  boats, 
and  "knocked  down"  furniture,  all  with- 
in reach.  If  we  can  not  put  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  into  a  genuine  oriental 
rug  for  the  library,  we  can  perhaps  gets 
a  forty  dollar  rug  made  in  this  country 
of  good  material  and  colors  along  orien- 
tal and  Indian  lines.  Large  sums  oi 
money  and  culture  are  not  synonymous. 

The  great  thing  is  not  to  get  the 
money  for  these  best  things  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  but  to  put  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  and  the  hunger  for  themi 
into  their  heads  and  hearts.  Most  people- 
could  live  in  better  places,  have  better 
clothes,  have  better  furnishings,  better 
amusements,  if  they  wanted  them.  It 
isn't  a  question  of  spending  more  so  mudt 
as  a  question  of  knowing  more  and  of 
feeling  more.  The  new  lines  of  school- 
work  tend  toward  these  more  desirable 
things.  Our  children  are  learning  that 
so  simple  a  thing  as  a  table  leg  has  a 
certain  fitness  in  size  and  form  without 
which  it  is  ugly.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  that  all  things  as  well  as  food' 
shall  be  genuine  and  honestly  labelled* 
These  are  the  results  of  the  training  of 
the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand  al^ 
three  of  which  go  to  school  though  for  so 
long  we  treated  the  two  latter  as  negli- 
gible attachments. 
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THERE  is  probably  no  other  one 
thing  pertaining  to  primary 
teaching,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written  and  said  as  our  so- 
called  word  method  of  teaching  reading. 

The  sentence  method  may  come  in  as  a 
very  close  second,  but  it  so  soon  loses 
itself  in  the  first  that  it  is  not  generally 
considered  a  method  of  late. 

Article  after  article  has  appeared  in 
our  educational  magazines,  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  setting  forth  the  grandeur 
of  the  word  method.  Lectures  have  been 
given  by  enthusiasts  in  which  they  pro- 
nounced it  the  greatest  God  send  known 
to  primary  pedagogy.  The  teachers  of 
the  land  plunged  headlong  into  the  cur- 
rent until  they  lost  sight  of  everything 
else  and  it  is  simply  astonishing  today, 
to  know  how  many  of  our  teachers  see 
nothing  in  primary  reading  except  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  vocabulary  by  a 
purely  memorizing  process. 

The  line  of  reasoning  which  gave  this 
method  birth,  was  something  like  this: 
A  child  can  learn  a  word  easier  than  he 
can  a  letter,  because  the  word  is  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  idea,  therefore  let 
him  start  with  words  rather  than  with 
letters  and  their  sounds.  The  ball  rolled 
a  little  farther  and  some  one  conceived  the 
idea  that  if  the  sentence  expressed  the 
child's  own  thought  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  for  him  to  comprehend  the  sentence 
as  a  single  word.  Therefore  said  this 
reformer,  let  him  start  with  the  sentence. 

We  are  probably  willing  to  agree  with 
either  of  these  statements  and  yet  the 
Word  Method  as  it  has  been  interpreted 
and  used  by  many  teachers  has  had  a 
most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  reading 
work  in  our  schools. 


Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  existence  as  a  word  method 
or  a  sentence  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing. There  are  devices  by  which  the 
word  or  the  sentence  may  be  the  starting 
point  in  the  child's  acquisition  of  power 
to  read;  but  they  are  devices  only  and 
can  in  no  sense  be  termed  methods.  We 
might  just  as  well  talk  of  a  toothpick 
method  of  teaching  numbers,  a  patch- 
work method  of  teaching  sewing  or  a 
note  method  of  teaching  music. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I  believe  just  as  much  in  using 
the  word  and  the  sentence  in  teaching 
the  beginners  to  read  as  any  one  possibly 
can.  The  child  must  become  acquainted 
with  written  and  printed  expression  and 
the  only  way  he  can  do  this  is  to  see  it. 
He  has  at  this  period  of  his  life,  but  one 
mode  of  expression — speech.  He  knows 
of  no  other.  The  idea  that  a  few  shape- 
less scratches  of  pencil  or  crayon  gives 
some  spoken  expression  visible  form  is  a 
wonderful  revelation  to  him.  He  is  anx- 
ious to  learn  these  forms  and  takes  great 
interest  in  them.  The  teacher  can  profit- 
ably spend  considerable  time,  at  first, 
in  getting  the  class  familiar  with  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  words.  These  words 
must  be  learned  simply  as  forms  of 
course  since  the  child  has  no  power  at 
this  stage  of  his  life  to  make  any  closer 
study. 

A  small  vocabulary  then  should  be  giv- 
en the  child  as  a  basis  of  his  reading 
work.  It  matters  little  how  this  vocab- 
ulary is  first  presented.  It  may  be  in 
sentences  or  in  words.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  child  become  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  words,  and  he  can 
only  do  this  by  means  of  drill,  association, 
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repetition  and  comparison.  Even  with 
all  this  when  we  least  expect  it  his  mem- 
ory is  apt  to  play  him  false  and  in  such 
case  the  only  way  he  has  of  finding  out 
the  lost  word  is  to  be  told  what  it  is. 
This  drill  is  of  course  nothing  more 
than  word  memorizing.  It  is  good  to  a 
limited  extent  but  the  mistake  made  by 
so  many  teachers  is  that  it  is  carri^  en- 
tirely too  far.  They  make  word  memor- 
izing the  end  rather  than  the  means.  All 
reading  work  is  a  matter  of  committing 
to  memory.  Th€  children  are  given  no 
power  to  work  out  new  words  nor  to  re- 
leam  forgotten  ones.  This  condition  is 
the  result,  of  course,  of  the  abuse  and 
not  the  use  of  the  word  method.  Its 
author  never  intended  any  such  results, 
but  like  so  many  other  things  in  peda- 
gogy, it  has  been  hobbled  by  teachers 
who  only  half  understand  it  until  its  or- 
iginal virtues  have  been  almost  obliter- 
ated. 

Word  memorizing  has  its  place  in 
primary  reading,  beyond  any  doubt,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  has  served  its 
period  of  usefulness  and  should  give 
place  to  a  higher  form  of  study. 

It  is  easier  and  even  better  for  the 
babe  to  creep  than  to  walk  at  first.  The 
wise  mother  recognizes  this  fact  and 
gives  her  cWd  the  freedom  of  the  floor. 
But  she  is  not  satisfied  to  have  him 
merely  creep.  Every  possible  induce- 
ment is  oflFered  to  get  him  to  stand,  then 
to  take  the  first  step.  It  is  difficult  for 
him  sometimes.  He  falters  and  despairs. 
Even  resorts  to  his  creeping  as  the  line  of 
least  resistance  but  the  mother  is  per- 
sistent. She  knows  the  independence 
gained  by  power  to  walk  and  is  deter- 
mined that  her  child  shall  enjoy  this  in- 
dependence as  soon  as  possible.  When 
the  child  does  gain  this  mastery  over 
himself  and  gravity,  how  often  does  he 


creep?  What  becomes  of  his  tendencies 
in  that  direction?  They  nave  been  cast 
aside.  They  were  means  to  an  end  and 
when  the  end  was  attained  they  were 
useless. 

Just  this  must  be  the  fate  of  word 
memorizing  if  we  would  avoid  making  it 
a  hinderance  to  the  child's  reading  pro- 
gress. To  a  certain  degree  it  is  valu- 
able but  its  usefulness  goes  when  through 
it  or  by  means  of  it  the  child  has  ac- 
quired an  insight  into  written  and  print- 
e(J  expression  which  enables  him  to  work 
out  for  himself  the  hidden  mysteries. 

Give  the  child  this  insight,  this  power 
of  self  direction;  this  mastery  of  print- 
ed matter,  as  it  were,  and  you  have 
taught  him  to  read.  Fail  to  do  this  and 
even  though  you  have  had  him  memorize 
every  word  in  his  speaking  vocabular)' 
you  have  made  him  a  reader. 

Let  us  see  by  what  steps  he  is  to  ob- 
tain this  desired  independence.  As  was 
said  before,  he  must  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  written  and  printed 
forms.  I  say  a  few  because  many  teach- 
ers attempt  to  give  the  children  entirely 
too  much  drill  upon  words  as  wholes  be- 
fore they  give  them  any  power  of  dis- 
criminating. The  children  are  left  to 
form  their  own  conceptions  of  the  words 
presented  and  of  course  these  concep- 
tions are  erroneous  as  well  as  mislead- 
ing. 

For  example,  the  written  form  of  the 
word  kitty  will  probably  impress  every 
member  of  the  clas.s  diflferently.  One 
child  sees  the  peculiar  kink  in  the  letter 
k,  and  it  becomes  the  cue  by  which  he 
recognizes  the  word.  Another  notes  the 
two  ts  and  they  mark  kitty  for  him. 
Still  another  sees  in  the  form  a  high 
stroke  at  the  beginning  and  a  low  one 
at  the  end  and  these  strokes  become  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  word  kitty 
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Any  of  these  conceptions  do  well  enough 
for  a  time.  The  children  recognize  the 
word  readily  and  the  short  sighted  teach- 
er congratulates  herself  upon  the  speed 
her  pupils  make  in  word  study;  but  let 
her  introduce  a  new  word  in  which  some 
of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  old 
one  reappear  and  she  will  discover  that 
she  has  accomplished  very  little.  For 
instance  let  us  present  a  word  containing 
a  double  t,  say  "little,"  to  the  child  who 
has  learned  to  know  "kitty"  by  the 
double  t.  It  is  kitty  to  him  without  ques; 
tion,  until  he  is  led  to  see  other  existing 
diflferences.  Here  is  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem for  the  teacher.  The  new  word  un- 
learns the  old,  because  the  child's  con- 
ception of  the  old  was  based  upon  a  false 
inference  and  furthermore  any  new  con- 
ception will  be  equally  false  until,  the 
child  is  able  to  see  the  form  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

"Then  he  must  be  led  to  see  the  word 
in  its  entirety,"  says  some  one  and  we 
all  agree  but  just  how  to  do  this  lead- 
ing with  the  child's  present  fund  of 
knowledge  is  another  proposition.  It 
has  been  done  in  theory  many  times  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  (?)  but 
not  quite  so  in  practice.  In  theory,  chil- 
dren have  been  taught  to  recognize  and 
even  reproduce  any  number  of  words 
without  knowing  a  single  letter  form, 
but  when  the  teacher  attempts  to  apply 
this  theory  she  discovers  that  the  alpha- 
bet has  been  something  more  than  a  su- 
perfluous luxury,  after  all,  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  a  people's  language. 

We  can  see  no  very  striking  likeness 
existing  between  the  words  kitty  and 
baby,  and  yet  I  observed  a  teacher  giving 
a  lesson  to  a  class  in  which  one  child  in- 
variably called  the  written  form  "baby," 
kitty.  The  teacher  spoke  of  it  after 
class  and  remarked  that  she  was  unable 


to  discover  the  child's  difficulty.  She 
was  as  bright  a  child  as  any  one  could 
wish  but  she  seemed  to  have  no  power 
of  discriminating  in  this  case.  I  asked 
the  little  tot  to  show  me  "kitty"  on  the 
board  and  she  did  without  hesitation.  I 
asked  her  how  she  knew  and  her  reply 
was  prompt,  "kitty  goes  up  high  at  one 
end  and  down  low  at  the  other."  I  wrote 
the  word  "baby"  then  and  asked  her 
what  it  was.  She  at  once  called  it  kitty 
and  gave  the  same  reason  for  her  an- 
swer. She  had  evidently  taken  no  note 
of  any  part  of  the  word  kitty  except  the 
loops  in  the  letters  k  and  y.  This  was 
her  conception  of  the  form  and  was  of 
course  misleading. 

A  young  teacher  had  presented  the 
written  forms  of  the  words  "book"  and 
"doll"  to  a  class  of  beginners  and  when 
one  little  fellow  had  considerable  trouble 
in  telling  them  apart,  a  less  stupid  child 
was  asked  to  tell  the  difference.  "Book 
has  two  loopholes  in  it  and  doll  has  only 
one"  was  the  prompt  reply,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  to 
the  older  members  of  the  school.- 

Whether  or  not  it  is  strictly  pedagogi- 
cal to  have  our  primary  pupils  call  os 
loopholes  for  a  while  before  they  are  per- 
mitted to  know  them  as  plain  old  fash- 
ioned OS,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  but 
some  teachers  will  resort  to  things  equal- 
ly ridiculous  rather  than  have  their 
"word  method"  infringed  upon  by  any 
old  alphabetic  nonsense. 

Few  teachers  appreciate  the  task  they 
are  giving  to  a  class  of  beginners  when 
they  undertake  to  acquaint  them  with  a 
list  of  words.    It  is  indeed  a  heavy  one. 

Suppose  some  one  were  to  come  to 
us  with  an  entirely  new  system  of  ex- 
pression and  attempt  to  teach  it.  He 
makes  a  few  scratches  of  the  pencil  and 
tells  us  it  is  "cat."    Another  slightly  dif- 
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ferent  is  boy.  Still  another  a  little 
longer  and  perhaps  more  irregular  is 
"horse"  and  so  on  until  he  has  given 
us  a  vocabulary  of  twenty  or  thirty 
words.  How  long  would  it  take  the 
average  teacher  to  master  the  list?  By 
what  means  would  she  hope  to  get  them 
fixed  in  mind?  Like  the  little  folks  just 
mentioned  she  would  be  compelled  to 
discover  peculiar  marks  and  then  drill 
herself  upon  them  until  they  suggested 
the  idea  intended.  And  would  it  not  be 
convenient  to  have  these  characters  la- 
beled ?  I  suspect  that  long  before  any 
of  us  had  mastered  even  so  small  a  list 
as  I  have  mentioned,  we  would  find  our- 
selves studying  the  system  with  the  hope 
of  finding  some  key  to  its  mysteries,  and 
unless  we  could  find  this  key,  our  pro- 
gress would  be  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
Without  question  there  is  a  key  to  our 
written  and  printed  expression  which 
every  child  has  a  right  to  use  as  early 


as  he  can.  This  key  is  the  English  al- 
phabet and  the  sounds  represented  by  it. 
Spoken  -language  is  made  up  of  a  se- 
ries of  articulated  sounds  and  the  alpha- 
bet is  the  medium  by  which  these  sounds 
are  given  visible  expression.  Why  keep 
the  child  groping,  guessing,  speculating, 
and  stumbling  over  a  lot  of  almost  mean- 
ingless stuff  when  by  a  little  careful  di- 
recting he  can  be  made  self-helpful,  self- 
reliant  and  confident. 

The  name  is  perhaps  the  thing  of  least 
importance  in  the  study  of  a  letter  but 
since  it  is  so  easily  learned  and  so  gen- 
erally used  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
teacher  should  avoid  using  it  whenever 
it  is  convenient.  The  essential  thing  in 
alphabetic  study  is,  of  course,  the  sounds 
represented  by  the  various  letters  and 
this  leads  us  into  the  field  of  phonics 
which  is  to  form  the  subject  matter  of 
our  next  paper. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 


Hon.  Amot  W.  Butler,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

[From    Presidential    Address    beforelndiana  Auduben  Society,  1907. J 


THERE  is  nothing  more  inexplic- 
able in  all  the  marvels  of  nature 
than  the  habit  of  migration — 
the  something  which  impels  the  birds  of 
a  given  race  to  return  to  a  certain  spot 
each  year,  to  build  their  homes  and  rear 
their  young.  With  what  regularity  do 
certain  forms  leave  their  summer  homes 
in  the  temperature  and  frigid  realms  and 
traverse  the  great  expanse  of  plain  and 
wood  and  ocean  to  far  within  the  tropics, 
there  spending  the  colder  parts  of  the 
year,  returning  to  the  same  breeding 
ground  when  summer  approaches.  Un- 
erringly they  pursue  long  lines  of  migra- 


tion for  thousands  of  miles,  as  though 
following  beaten  paths.  O'er  river  and 
lake  and  sea,  o'er  marsh  and  mountain 
and  meadow  they  fly.  So  accurate  is  the 
chart,  so  true  the  compass  of  instinct, 
that  each  returning  annual  pilg^mage 
brings  the  little  wanderers  to  their  form- 
er homes.  When  the  frosts  touch  the 
maple  leaves  and  tinge  the  woods  with 
bright  autumn  colors,  we  miss  some  of 
our  little  friends.  Day  after  day  as  the 
daylight  grows  shorter,  others  follow 
where  they  lead,  until,  when  the  snows 
come,  most  of  the  summer's  songsters 
have  left  us.    These  have  sought  the  re- 
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gions  best  suited  to  their  condition  in 
winter;  where  the  food  supply  is  more 
abundant  or  more  easily  obtained.  Others 
from  farther  north  have  taken  their 
places.  These,  to  us,  are  winter  resi- 
dents. To  our  friends  farther  north- 
ward, they  are  summer  residents;  be- 
tween us  there  is  a  region  where  they  are 
known  as  migrants.  Among  these  latter 
birds  which  spend  a  part  or  the  whole 
winter  in  our  states  are  the  junco  or 
black  snowbird,  one  form  of  shore  lark, 
tree  sparrows,  the  sapsucker,  or  yellow 
bellied  woodpecker,  rarely  the  white 
snowbird  or  snowflake,  the  snowy  owl 
and  the  Bohemian  waxwing.  Their 
summer  homes  are  north  of  us. 

Sooie  of  the  forms,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  which  are  with  us  the  whole  year 
round,  are  not  represented  winter, 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  by  the  same 
individuals.  In  winter  the  song  spar- 
rows among  the  garden  shrubbery  or  in 
the  willow  thickets  are  not  particularly 
numerous,  but  late  in  March  and  early 
April  a  host  of  song  sparrows  has  ap- 
peared from  their  milder  climate  of  Ten- 
nessee and  neighboring  states.  Their 
numbers  are  very  noticeable,  but  they, 
with  many,  perhaps  all,  of  those  who 
wintered  with  us,  have  passed  on  farther 
north.  The  usual  number  remains  to 
keep  house,  rear  a  family  and  cheer  men 
with  their  songs.  With  October  those 
who  spei^t  their  summers  farthest  north 
return,  and,  as  the  frosts  succeed  dews 
and  snows  succeed  frosts,  they  gradu- 
ally pass  by  to  favorite  winter  homes, 
leaving  the  individuals  we  knew  the  past 
winter  with  their  children,  to  be  our 
companions  through  the  colder  part  of 
the  year.  The  American  goldfinch,  that 
appears  with  the  apple  leaves  in  April  in 
lemon-yellow  dress  with  black  cap  and 
wings,  comes  from  the  southland  to  re- 


place other  more  hardy  relatives  of  his 
by  the  same  name,  who  were  hardly  rec- 
ognized by  many  of  us,  for  the  plain 
winter  dress  they  wore.  They  passed 
on  northward  just  a  day  or  two  before 
these  brighter-appearing  ones  arrived 
from  the  pine  groves  and  cotton  fields  of 
the  southern  States.  Next  fall  they  will 
return  with  their  bright  colors  deadened 
by  the  touch  of  the  north  wind,  but  we 
shall  know  them  by  their  voices. 

The  impression  which  may  prevail 
that  the  winter  residents  are  smaller  than 
the  summer  forms  is  erroneous.  The 
shore  larks,  which  winter  with  us,  rep- 
resent the  same  species  which  is  resident 
in  summer  and  the  northern  form,  which 
is  larger.  The  idea  that  many  birds  mi- 
grate at  night  is  correct.  Some  winters 
the  robins,  meadow  larks,  kingfishers, 
kildeers,  redheaded  woodpeckers  and 
chewinks  remain » with  us.  Other  years 
they  pass  to  the  southward.  Even  when 
they  are  here,  some  years  they  seem  to 
the  casual  observer  to  have  left;  yet,  the 
inquisitive  lover  of  birds  knows  his  little 
friends  are  to  be  found,  even  in  inclem- 
ent weather,  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  the  uninitiated.  To  such  a  one  a  pro- 
tected thicket,  a  deep  ravine,  an  unex- 
posed hillside,  a  dense  woodland,  as  his 
tramp  leads  through  such  out-of-the- 
way  places,  is  found  to  be  inhabited  by 
forms  which  have  disappeared  to  many 
eyes.  The  instinct  which  calls  upon  some- 
to  seek  the  better  feeding  grounds,  the 
warmer  places  of  earth,  has  impelled 
these  to  well-protected  spots  and  local- 
ities where  food  may  be  most  easily  ob- 
tained. 

The  catbird,  blackbird,  chipping  spar- 
row and  phoebe  go  but  a  little  farther 
south  than  this,  some  years  lingering 
along  the  Ohio  River. 
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The  marsh  wrens,  red-winged  black- 
bird, hermit  thrush  and  sometimes  the 
beautiful  little  ruby-crowned  kinglet  and 
eccentric  little  blue-gray  gnatcatcher 
linger  along  the  gulf  coast  while  all  the 
north  is  snowbound. 

Other  birds  go  farther  south  on  their 
winter  journey.  The  Baltimore  orioles 
go  as  far  as  Panama.  Our  cheery  bobo- 
links, with  his  "Quaker  wife,"  both 
plain-clad  when  cold  comes  nigh,  visit 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
kingbird  reaches  the  West  Indies  and 
Bolivia.  The  nighthawk  covers  the 
same  islands  and  eastern  South  America. 
Tht  Cerulean  warbler  visits  Cuba  and 
Central  America.  Kirtland's  rare  warb- 
ler winters  only  in  the  Bahamas.  The 
little  spotted  sandpiper  visits  Brazil.  The 
blue-wing  teal  extends  its  journey  to 
Ecuador,  and  Swainson's  thrush  to  Peru. 

Some  make  more  extended  tours  even 
than  these.  The  American  golden  plover, 
a  well-known  game  bird,  which  breeds 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  continent, 
when  winter  holds  the  northern  hemi^ 
sphere  in  his  cold  grasp,  is  found  as  far 
away  as  Patagonia.  While  the  Knot,  a 
coast  bird  which  breeds  in  very  high 
northern  latitudes,  the  eggs  of  which 
were  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Greely 
Arctic  expedition  at  Ft.  Conger,  about 


north  latitude  82  degrees,  ranges  along 
all  the  southern  edge  of  the  hemisphere 
during  our  winter. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  migration 
may  mean  the  trip  to  the  protected 
thicket  in  the  vicinity  of  wild  grapes, 
hackberries  and  weed  patches  laden  with 
seed  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  farm,, 
or  the  almost  endless  voyaging  of  scrnie 
shore-birds  across  every  one  of  the 
earth's  zones.  It  may  mean  a  change 
of  individuals,  a  moving  of  those  which 
summer  with  us  a  little  farther  south  and 
the  filling  of  their  places  by  others  of 
the  same  kind  from  a  little  farther  north. 
It  may  mean  a  restlessness  which  some 
years  impels  the  bobwhite  in  fall  to 
move  southward  a  few  miles,  or  again 
to  leave  the  hills  and  congregate  in  the 
valleys,  or  the  reverse.  Many  times  they 
fly  into  towns  and,  becoming  confused, 
enter  houses  and  stores,  and  are  readily 
caught  in  the  hand.  It  may  mean  the 
slow  movement  of  the  short-winged 
warblers  and  wrens,  or  the  rapid  flight 
of  the  swallow  and  wild  pigeon.  Its 
cause  is  the  instinct  which  tells  them  to 
prepare  for  winter  or  return  for  spring. 
A  call  that  must  be  answered,  an  inher- 
ent demand  that  comes  to  each  individual 
through  the  accumulated  experiences  of 
the  past,  which  it  can  not  disobey. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY.     SOME  PROB- 
LEMS  IN  THE  LOWER  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY. 


E.  H.  Bierman, 

THERE  is  an  air  of  unrest  notice- 
able in  the  educational  field  of 
Germany. 

Reforms  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
demanded.  This  in  itself  is  nothing  new. 
The  agitation  dates  back  to  1890  when 
reforms  were  instituted  in  the  gymna- 
sium. Since  then,  however,  the  reform 
movement  has  grown  formidable.  Public 
opinion  is  beginning  to  support  it;  some 
of  Germany's  foremost  educators  arc 
fighting  for  it  and  educational  magazines 
like  "Deutscher  Fruhling"  and  "Neue 
Bahmen"  are  ably  championing  the 
cause. 

The  demands  of  the  reformers  as  set 
forth  by  the  magazines  are  these : 

1.  A  new  course  of  study. 

2.  More  freedom  for  the  child. 

3.  A  uniform  common  school  system. 

The  courses  of  study  they  say,  are  ar- 
ranged from  the  view-point  of  the  schol- 
ar, hence  they  are  not  adapted  to  the 
child's  needs.  They  are  above  its  un- 
derstanding, do  not  arouse  interest  and 
therefore  can  not  develop  the  child's 
nature.  This  is  a  common  but  not  seri- 
ous fault.  We  also  do  err  at  times,  in 
our  zeal  to  advance  the  child  rapidly, 
and  for  the  sake  of  "completeness*'  over 
burden  the  course  of  study,  putting  into 
it  matter  which  is  beyond  the  child's 
comprehension.  The  fault  is  not  a  seri- 
ous one  for  the  good  teacher  will  do  good 
teaching  in  spite  of  a  bad  course  of  study. 

The  second  criticism  of  the  reformers 
is  a  grave  one,  as  it  concerns  the  aim  of 
all  true  teaching;  the  ethical  and  spir- 
itual training  of  the  child. 

They  say  that  too  much  prominence  is 
accorded  the  mental  training  of  the  child 


Blobmington,  Ind. 

and  that  the  ethical  and  spiritual  edu- 
cation is  neglected. 

They  tell  us,  that  the  child  speaks  and 
feels  only  what  the  teacher  thinks  neces- 
sary. It  is  anxiously  protected  from  all 
mistakes  and  errors  of  thinking,  feeling 
and  doing.  All  utterances » of  the  child 
are  watched  and  Controlled.  But  no 
child  can  be  restrained  continually  and 
not  grow  obstinate  or  at  least  offer  a 
passive  resistance.  In  consequence  there 
arises  misunderstanding,  discord  and  a 
wrong  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil. 

We  all  know  that  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  teacher  and  pupil  is  paramount 
for  all  successful  teaching.  Where  it  is 
lacking  the  best  in  the  child  can  not  de- 
velop. The  teacher  must  make  himself 
at  one  with  the  child's  nature,  else  he 
can  not  understand  the  child.  It  will 
not  reveal  •  its  weakness,  neither  can  it 
reveal  its  strength,  to  one  who  acts  as  a 
mere  superior.  A  sympathetic  relation 
must  first  exist.  The  freer  and  more 
natural  the  teacher's  association  with 
the  children  the  easier  he  will  win  their 
confidence.  Is  a  child  or  a  class  once 
convinced  that  a  teacher  has  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  its  faults,  weaknesses  and 
failings  as  well  as  of  the  faultless  in  its 
make-up,  it  will  bare  its  child  life  to  that 
teacher  so  that  he  can  study  its 
spiritual  and  mental  needs.  Where  this 
beautiful  relation  exists,  there  is  a  well- 
balanced  development  of  all  the  child's 
powers  possible. 

The  criticism,  that  this  fine  relation 
does  not  exist  in  the  German  schools  is, 
on  the  whole,  true.  The  child  sees  in  his 
teacher  too  often  the  master  who   de- 
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mands  obedience  or  punishment  will  fol- 
low, and  not  the  friend  of  whom  he 
would  make  a  confidant. 

In  the  schools  of  Berlin,  there  were, 
in  the  space  of  fourteen  months,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  cases  of  suicide, 
of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Investigation  ascertained  as  the  reasons: 
severe  and  unjust  treatment,  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, and  examinations  or  failure  in 
examination.  (Deutscher  Fruhling,  No. 
2,  p.  78),  1907. 

This,  we  believe,  is  an  unusual  con- 
dition by  which,  perhaps,  schools  of 
other  parts  could  not  be  judged.  Yet, 
that  fine  feeling  which  exists  in  the 
American  schools,  where  a  pupil  may 
fearlessly  confide  in  his  teacher  as  his 
sympathetic  friend  is  not  the  rule  in  the 
German  schools. 

For  this  unity  of  spirit  between  teach- 
er and  pupil  the  reformers  are  fighting. 
It  will  come,  when  the  woman  teacher 
enters  the  grade  work  on  equal  terms 
with  men.  She  is  fighting  for  it  now 
and  is  gaining  ground  slowly.  A  gen- 
eration may  pass,  but  she  will  win  and 
through  her  native  mother  instinct,  her 
naturally  sympathetic  tendency  toward 
the  child-life  the  reform  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

We  all  know  that  for  the  lower 
grades  woman  is  the  better  teacher.  This 
the  reformers  admit,  but  they  assert 
also  that  the  woman  teacher  will  never 
have  sole  charge  of  the  upper  grades  in 
Germany.  In  the  period  of  Adolescence 
the  welfare  of  the  child  demands  that 
his  aesthetic  training  be  supplemented 
by  the  ethical  bias  of  a  strong  man 
teacher. 

Let  the  intimate  sympathetic  relation 
between  the  teacher  and  pupil  become  the 
rule  in  the  German  schools,  then,  this 
combined  with  the  thorough  preparation 


of  the  teacher,  will  establish  an  all 
around  ideal  condition. 

Germany  has  thoroughly  prepared 
teachers  and  must  create  a  better  rela- 
tion between  teacher  and  child,  before 
she  may  claim  an  ideal  school  system. 
In  America  the  fine  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil  must  be  supplemented 
by  a  preparation  equal  to  that  of  the 
German  teacher  and  then  the  American 
will  stand  without  a  peer.  We  are  mov- 
ing toward  it.    The  future  will  bring  it. 

The  demand  for  a  unified  school  sys- 
tem similar  in  form  to  the  American 
where  the  common  school,  the  secondary 
school  and  the  imiversity  are  each  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  whole,  is  not  new. 

It  was  agitated  about  the  year  1890 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Reform  Gymnasium  where  the  modern 
education  takes  equal  rank  with  the 
classical. 

It  was  proposed  at  that  time  that  all 
boys  under  fifteen  years  attend  the  com- 
mon school  (Volksschule).  From  this 
school  any  pupil  could  enter  the  secon- 
dary school.  This  reform,  however, 
was  not  realized,  hence  some  lively  dis- 
cussions in  political  and  educational  cir- 
cles. 

As  it  now  is,  unless  the  transition  from 
the  "Volksschule"  to  the  secondar}' 
school  is  made  after  three  years,  when 
the  pupil  is  about  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  it  is  impossible  for  boys  trained  in 
the  former  to  enter  the  latter. 

Now  the  "Volksschule"  is  the  only 
free  school.  It  is  the  school  of  the  poor, 
of  the  masses.  All  the  other  schools 
which  prepare  for  the  higher  institutions, 
the  "Vorschulen"  demand  a  tuition  of 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  mark. 

A  poor  man  is  not  able  to  pay  this, 
hence  a  higher  education  and  ultimately 
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a  professional  career  is  not  for  the  poor 
toy. 

Now  the  reformers  demand  a  free 
common  school  where  the  poor  boy  has 
an  equal  chance  with  the  well-to-do  and 
where  ability  alone  will  count.  In  this 
fi%ht  teachers  of  the  "Volksschule"  are 
arrayed  against  those  of  the  "Vor- 
schule."    The  former  have  a  mighty  ally 


in  the  social  political  party.  The  latter 
are  backed  by  strong  social  prejudices, 
also  by  the  well-to-do.  There  are  lively 
discussions  in  political  and  educational 
circles.  The  fight  is  continuing  but  class 
prejudice  is  so  strong  that  many  years 
may  pass  before  the  reformers  will  real- 
ize their  demand. 
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^ 

Editorial  Department 

^ 

ROBERT     J.     ALEV,     Ph.     D..     EDITOR 

Is    your    school    favorable    for  the 
developiment  of  manly  men? 


Manliness    means   more   than   mere 
physical  vigor  and  strength. 


The  work  of  the  school  should  be 
squarely  against  the  mollycoddle  idea. 


Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that 
a  mental  mollycoddle  is  every  whit  as 
bad  as  a  physical  one. 


In  some  schools,  athletics,  dramat- 
ics, musicals  and  society  absorb  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  pupils. 


These  things  are  all  good,  and  all 
should  claim  some  attention.  They 
are  bad  when  they  make  the  work  of 
the  schoolmaster  tasteless  to  the  boy. 


In  some  schools  the  boys  and  girls 
never  have  a  chance  to  know  the  joy 
of  overcoming  intellectual  obstacles. 


Statistics  show,  that  measured  by 
earning  capacity,  every  day  of  the 
high  school  course  is  worth  $10  to  the 
pupil. 


Whether  you  are  placing  a  boafd  on 
a  building  or  a  principle  in  the  mind 
it  pays  to  nail  it  fast.  Tacking  is  dis- 
astrous in  either  case. 


The   school    house   and    the   school 
teacher  are  valuable  only  as  they  be- 


come useless.  Their  mission  is  to 
serve  so  well  that  presently  their  ser- 
vice is  no  longer  needed. 


For  a  good  recitation  it  is  necessary 
not  only  that  the  class  be  able  to  an- 
swer questions,  but  that  the  teacher  be 
competent  to  ask  them. 


A  boy  in  an  Indiana  school  says  his 
teacher  rarely  knows  when  a  wrong- 
answer  is  given,  as  he  is  too  busy 
reading  ahead  and  preparing  the  next 
question  to  notice  it. 


In  the  school  of  thirty-five  years  ago 
it  was  a  crime  to  laugh.  In  most 
schools  of  the  present  the  atmosphere 
is  frequently  cleared  by  a  good  hearty 
laugh  in  which  all  take  part. 


In  some  schools  there  is  no  discip- 
line, because  the  teacher  is  afraid  of 
making  a  mistake.  Good  discipline  is 
the  result  of  quick,  accurate  decisions. 
To  delay  the  philosophize  is  fatal. 


Superintendent  W.  E.  Chancellor  of 
Washington  City,  has  been  dismissed. 
There  was  a  conflict  between  Mr. 
Chancellor  and  the  board  that  made  it 
necessary  for  eithei  the  superintendent 
or  the  board  to  go.  Professor  B.  W. 
Evermann,  formerly  of  Indiana  is  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  and  W.  W. 
Black  is  an  assistant  superintendent. 


No  school  should  neglect  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  teach  the  pupils  what  to  read. 
The  progress  and  pleasure  of  after- 
school  life  comes  quite  largely  from 
reading.  The  school  ought  to  form  the 
taste  that  will  make  the  reading  of 
the  best  in  literature  a  real  pleasure. 
To  this  end  every  school  room  should 
have  an  appropriate  collection  of  good 
books. 


Superintendent  Carroll  of  Rochester 
says  that  a  good  education  implies 
knowledge,  intelligence,  resources, 
power,  character  and  culture.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  last  three  are 
by-products  of  the  first  three,  but  those 
interested  in  school  work  will  do  well 
to  have  all  of  them  in  mind  as  desir- 
able ends. 


Ellen  Terry  in  her  most  interesting 
autobiography  attributes  her  wonder- 
ful success  to  a  habit  she  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  her  stage  career. 
Most  young  actresses  learn  their  own 
lines  and  no  more.  Miss  Terry  learned 
the  entire  play.  This  enabled  her  to 
play  her  part  with  a  spirit  and  undei*- 
standing  unknown  to  her  associates. 


Don't  draw  conclusions  on  insuffic- 
ient data.  O.  T.  Corson  say^:  "It  so 
happens  that  the  best  mathematician 
ever  attempted  to  teach,  was  compelled 
to  remain  out  of  school,  because  of  ill 
health,  until  eight  years  of  age,  but 
this  experience  does  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  an  educa- 
tional blessing  in  disguise  for  all  chil- 
dren to  be  ill  during  the  first  eight 
years  of  their  life,  or  that  it  would  be 
sound  educational  policy  to  have  all 
children  remain  out  of  school  until  the 
age  of  eight." 


"Now,  George,  you  may  tell  us  about 
Braddock's  defeat.  Stand  up  and  tell 
us  all  about  it.  You  remember  you 
had  that  topic  yesterday  and  did  not 
know  it.  I  told  you  to  take  your  book 
home  with  you  last  night,  you  remem- 
ber, and  study  this  topic.  You  may 
stand  now  and  try  it  again.  Stand  up 
straight.  Get  out  from  the  desk.  Now, 
that  is  better. '  I  have  told  you  several 
times  how  I  wanted  you  to  stand  when 
you  recite.  Put  down  that  rule,  and 
take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets. 
How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  about 
that?"  Did  you  ever  hear  this  and 
more  in  a  school  room?  Does  it  have 
the  right  pedagogical  ring  to  it? 


Editor  S.  Y.  Gillan,  of  the  Western 
Teacher,  does  not  believe  in  combin- 
ing an  institute  with  a  Qiautauqua.  In 
his  characteristic  way  he  tells  of  his  ex- 
perience in  such  a  combination: 

"Here  was  attempted  a  combination 
that  proved  grotesquely  incongruous — 
a  union  of  the  institute  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua programs.  Conceive  of  a  great 
tent  with  seats  for  some  two  thousand, 
open  on  all  sides  and  surrounded  by 
family  tents;  a  program  consisting  of 
educational  subjects  alternating  with 
Chautauqua  entertainments,  both  day 
and  evening.  Imagine  an  instructor 
trying  to  present  an  institute  exercise 
to  some  two  hundred  teachers  scat- 
tered among  an  audience  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred.  Talks  were  all  that 
were  possible,  instruction  being  out  of 
the  question.  These  talks  on  educa- 
tional topics  were  sometimes  sand- 
wiched in  between  performances  by 
Negro  minstrels,  entertainments  by  a 
professional  (and  typical)  elocutionist, 
a  dog  show,  a  bird  show,  a  stunt  by  a 
professional  humorist,  etc." 
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A  study  of  the  U.  S.  report  on  illit- 
eracy reveals  some  interesting  items. 
Iowa  heads  the  list  with  only  23  illiter- 
ates to  each  thousand  population.  Lou- 
isiana at  the  other  end  of  the  list  with 
385  to  each  thousand.  No  state  with 
compulsory  education  has  more  than 
84  illiterates  to  the  thousand.  The 
eighteen  states  without  compulsory 
education  laws  have  from  111  to  385  il- 
literates to  each  thousand  of  popula- 
tion. The  table  of  illiteracy  speaks 
for  itself.  No  one  needs  to  argue  for 
the  need  of  reducing  illiteracy.  All 
agree  that  it  should  be  done.  It  will 
be  done,  and  easily,  when  the  public 
conscience  is  so  aroused  that  it  will  no 
longer  tolerate  in  times  of  peace  the  ex- 
penditure of  twice  as  much  money  for 
war  as  for  all  kinds  of  school.  Fifty 
million  dollars  used  to  drive  out  illit- 
eracy and  its  associated  evils  would 
add  far  more  to  the  glory  of  the  nation 
than  the  building  of  three  or  four  bat- 
tleships. 


Thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
by  those  interested  in  trying  to  stem 
the  tide  of  public  sentiment  against 
the  liquor  traffic.  Advertisements  that 
look  like  news  items  or  editorials  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  In  all  of  these 
the  value  of  beer  as  a  food  is  urged. 
The  milk  dealers  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  buy  newspaper  space  to 
convince  the  public  that  milk  is  food. 
When  the  police  courts  are  filled  with 
law  violators  who  are  there  because 
they  have  used  too  much  milk,  we  will 
probably  find  the  newspapers  filled 
with  flaming  advertisements  setting 
forth  the  great  food  value  of  dairy 
products.  Professor  Kraepelin,  of  Mu- 
nich, says:  "Beer  plays  the  chief  role 
of  alcoholism  in  Munich.     Beer  is  ca- 


pable of  producing  typical  delirium 
tremens."  In  the  present  agitation  ev- 
ery teacher  should  be  true  to  his  trust. 
He  should  see  to  it  that  the  real  ef- 
fects, physical  and  moral,  of  all  forms 
of  alcohol  are  taught  to  all  his  pupils. 
The  law  requires  it.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  demands  it. 


A  great,  if  not  the  greatest  evil,  of 
the  present  is  gambling.  It  is  wide- 
spread in  its  influence.  Its  votaries 
are  found  among  rich  and  poor,  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country.  Its  baneful 
influences  are  not  confined  to  one  sex, 
nor  to  the  members  of  one  race.  It 
extends  from  the  newsboys  in  the  back 
alley,  to  the  old  gray  head  tremblingly 
watching  the  ticker  in  the  stock  ex- 
change. When  the  true  history  of  the 
recent  financial  crisis  is  written,  gamb- 
bling  will  be  set  down  as  the  most  re- 
sponsible cause.  There  are  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  gambling  on  the 
stock  exchange  is  very  diflferent  from 
betting  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  The 
time  is  coming,  however,  when  the 
public  conscience  will  be  so  aroused 
that  gamblers,  great  and  small,  will  be 
recognized  as  all  of  a  piece.  In  order 
that  this  time  may  be  hastened  and 
that  many  possible  calamities,  both 
public  \nd  private,  may  be  avoided, 
church  and  school  should  unite  in  a 
campaign  of  education.  Young  and 
old  should  be  taught  that  gambling  is 
wrong.  Its  simplest  synonym  is  steal- 
ing. 


The  very  large  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  correspondence  schools  is 
a  sure  indication  that  these  schools 
meet  a  real  need.  Statistics  have  re- 
cently been  collected  which  show  that 
there  are  more  than  70,000  correspond- 
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ence  students  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
This  is  a  larger  number  than  the  total 
enrollment  in  all  the  high  schools  of 
that  state.  It  is  said  that  these  70,000 
students  pay  more  in  tuition  than  it 
costs  to  run  all  the  high  schools  of  the 
state.  What  is  true  in  Ohio  is  prob- 
ably true  in  other  states.  The  corre- 
spondence school  student  has  accept- 
ed an  opportunity  that  state  does  not 
"offer  him.  That  the  state  should  of- 
fer him  this  opportunity  very  few 
doubt.  That  the  state  could  give  bet- 
ter instruction  no  one  doubts.  The 
state  can  meet  this  great  need  by  do- 
ing three  things: 

1.  By  putting  in  the  course  of  study 
more  subjects  that  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  making  of  a  living. 

2.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
practical  courses  that  may  be  finished 
in  one  or  two  years. 

3.  By  multiplying  very  greatly  the 
night  school  facilities  in  all  towns  and 
cities. 


The  Springfield  Republican  in  an 
editorial  upon  modern  tendencies  in 
High  Schools  says  some  severe  things 
against  fraternities.  It  does  not  place 
all  the  blame  on  the  teachers,  but 
rightly  puts  much  of  it  on  the  parents. 
It  says:  "If  you  are  a  foolish  parent 
it  may  please  you  to  learn  that  the 
young  hopeful  belongs  to  a  certain 
high  school  society  that  sports  Greek 
letters  for  a  name,  which  has  a  "grip," 
a  pin  with  mystic  symbols,  and  a  place 
for  secret  meetings  in  some  back  room 
in  a  down  town  block.  Some  parents 
are  said  to  like  it.  But  that  is  be- 
cause they  can  see  nothing  of  the  silli- 
ness of  a  juvenile  parade  of  secret  rit- 
ual, nor  the  harm  that  comes  from  the 
training  of  infantile  snobs,  nor  the  in- 


jury to  the  schools  in  creating  little 
rings  and  cliques  of  pupils  which  often 
obstruct  proper  discipline,  and  certainly 
are  hostile  to  that  democratic  atmosphere 
which  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole  will 
insist  upon  having  in  schools  maintained 
for  the  good  of  a  democratic  state." 


A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Carne- 
gie Hall,  New  York,  in  January  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  for  Tuskegee 
Institute.  Upon  the  stage  were  Gov- 
ernor IJughes,  Seth  Low,  Henry 
Watterson,  Bishop  Grant  and  Booker 
Washington.  The  event  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  wonderful  speech  of  Hen- 
ry Watterson.  This  speech  will  do 
more  for  the  black  man  than  any  ut- 
terance within  a  decade.  A  few  ex- 
tracts are  given :  "It  rejoices  me  to  stand 
by  his  side  [Booker  Washington],  to 
hold  up  his  hands.  Nobody  can  go  to 
Tuskegee  and  see  what  I  saw  there, 
and  come  away  without  being  im- 
pressed. Ever  since  I  went  there,  now 
many  years  ago,  I  have  been  filled 
with  hope;  for  though  the  institution 
of  African  slavery  be  dead — and  thank 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  that — the  negro 
is  here;  he  is  here  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  and  he  is  here  to  stay.  All 
schemes  for  getting  rid  of  him  are  fan- 
tastic, and  if  attempted  would  prove 
abortive.  He  must  be  developed  on 
new  lines,  educated  to  an  anomalous 
situation,  and  resolved  into  the  body 
of  society,  not  as  an  irritant,  but  as  a 
natural,  indispensable,  component  part. 

He  is  a  bad  white  man  who  will  not 
help  his  neighbor  black  man  when 
that  neighbor  black  man  show§  the 
spirit  to  help  himself.  He  is  a  bad 
black  man  who  cherishes  hatred  in  his 
heart  against  the  white  man  because 
he  is  a  white  man.     He  is  a  foolish 
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black  man  who  thinks  because  the 
mirage  of  social  equality,  which  would 
prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing, 
is  denied  him  that  the  white  man  hates 
him.  Social  questions  the  world  over 
create  their  own  laws  and  settle  them- 
selves. They  cannot  be  forced.  It  is 
idle  anywhere  for  anybody  to  contest 
or  quarrel  with  them.  No  man  should 
wish  to  go  where  he  is  not  wanted; 
true,  self-respecting  men  dismiss  the 
very  thought  of  it,  going  their  own 
way,  hoeing  their  own  row,  and  giving 
praise  to  God  that  their  happiness  is 
within  themselves  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  man,  be  he  white,  black, 
king  or  vassal !" 


HIGH  SCHOOI  FRATERNITIES. 

In  order  that  no  one  may  forget  the 
law  on  the  subject,  we  reprint  it: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  That 
the  common  schools  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  both  elementary  and  high 
school,  shall  be  open  to  all  children  un- 
til they  complete  the  course  of  study  in 
said  common  schools;  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  teachers  therein,  and 
to  all  rules  and  regulations  provided 
by  proper  authority  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same.  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  the  pupils  in  any  of  the  ele- 
mentary or  high  schools  of  the  state 
to  form  secret  societies,  fraternities  or 
other  similar  organizations  in  such 
schools,  and  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners, or  the  board  of  school  trus- 
tees of  any  school  town  or  city,  and 
the  trustees  of  any  school  township, 
an^  the  superintendent  of  any  school 
are  hereby  required  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  by  suspending  a  pupil 
in  any  elementary,  or  high  school  who 
refuses  or  neglects  to  obey  such  rules 


and  regulations,  or  any  of  them."  Acts 
1907,  page  616.  Approved  March  12th, 
1907. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  made 
the  duty  of  school  officials.  They  have 
no  option  in  the  matter.  They  need 
not  hesitate  to  act,  as  similar  laws  in 
other  states  have  been  held  valid  by 
the  highest  courts.  The  state  encour- 
ages schools  for  her  own  safety.  She 
expects  the  schools  to  make  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  If  school  officials  neglect 
their  plain  duty  by  not  enforcing  this 
law,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
school  under  their  control  will  send 
out  young  people  with  respect  for  law. 


ENGLISH   COMPOSITION. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years  the  schools 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  develop- 
ing better  ability  in  composition.  Much 
has  been  written  in  books  and  magazines 
upon  the  subject.  Earnest  teachers  have 
given  the  question  their  very  best 
thought.  As  a  result  of  all  this  there 
has  been  a  distinct  advance.  The  writ- 
ing of  boys  and  girls  is  better  today 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  far  better 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  is 
seen  in  the  change  of  style.  Formerly 
the  student  attempted  to  write  an  Em- 
ersonial  dissertation  upon  content- 
ment or  charity.  Today  he  writes  a 
simple  straight  forward  story  of  some- 
thing that  he  knows.  From  an  essay  on 
Honesty,  to  an  account  of  a  Rainy  Day 
at  School  is  a  great  change.  The 
change  in  results,  however,  is  far  greater 
than  the  change  in  subjects.  Formerly 
very  few  school  children  enjoyed  com- 
position writing.  Today  many  of  them 
positively  delight  in  it.  Increased  skill 
in  writing  means  an  improvement  in 
taste.    This  in  turn  means  the  reading  of 
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a  better  grade  of  literature,  with  the  in- 
evitable result  of  higher  and  better  cul- 
ture. 

A  recent  handbook  of  composition 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Woolley  of 
Wisconsin  University  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  teachers  and  students  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  little  book  claims  to  be  prac- 
tical, and  every  page  verifies  the  claim. 
In  composition  writing  the  beginner 
needs  guidance,  not  philosophy.  This 
handbook  is  mirror  of  the  best  usage 
which  it  states  authoritatively,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  argue  the  case  or 
call  attention  to  a  single  exception.  It 
touches  every  phase  of  writing  from 
proper  spelling  to  good  diction.  Every- 
thing in  it  is  intensely  practical.  As 
one  turns  through  it  he  is  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  it  is  just 
the  book  he  has  been  looking  for. 

The  book  certainly  ought  to  have  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness.  Teachers,  writ- 
ers and  students  will  all  find  it  a  desir- 
able desk  companion.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  the  publishers,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  giving  to  the  public  so 
helpful  a  volume. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
In  many  of  our  large  cities  the  most 
influential  newspapers  are  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  attend  the  high  school 
although  much  more  money  per  capita  is 
spent  in  the  high  school  than  in  the 
grades.  In  New  York  for  the  year 
1906-7  there  were  82,000  children  in  the 
second  grade,  19,533  in  the  eighth  grade, 
11,451  in  first  year  high  school  and  1,471 
in  the  graduating  class  of  the  high 
school.  In  Philadelphia  the  conditions 
are  similar.  The  figfures  show  a  great 
dropping  off  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 


eighth  grades  with  the  still  larger  loss 
in  the  high  school.  Similar  conditions  are 
known  to  exist  in  Indianapolis.  They 
are  probably  very  much  the  same  in 
every  large  .city. 

Every  citizen  is  taxed  for  a  twelve 
years'  school  course.  More  than  half 
of  the  children  get  only  a  five  or  six 
years'  course.  It  is  argued  that  the 
seventh  and  eighth  year  courses  are  ar- 
ranged more  with  a  view  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  high  school  than  to  prepara- 
tion for  bread  winning.  The  opponents 
of  the  present  order  urge  that  the  high 
school  itself  is  too  much  of  a  college 
preparatory  school. 

In  this  agitation  there  is  danger  to 
the  high  school.  There  is  so  much  truth 
in  the  contention  that  a  wave  of  popular 
opposition  may  easily  grow  to  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  threaten  the  very  life  of  the 
high  school.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  continued  development  of  our 
sfchools  will  do  well  to  give  the  matter 
more  than  a  passing  thought. 

The  makers  of  the  course  of  study 
have  usually  planned  an  articulated  sys- 
tem leading  to  scholarship  as  a  goal. 
It  has  always  been  the  case  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  must  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  There 
is  no  promise  that  this  will  be  changed 
in  the  future.  The  course  of  study  must 
reckon  with  this  fact.  The  school,  as  a 
public  institution  must  do  good  to  all.  If 
all  can  not  be  reached,  it  must  do  good 
to  the  greatest  possible  number.  The 
education  that  fits  the  individual  for  the 
actual  life  he  is  to  live  is  good,  in  fact 
it  is  the  best. 

As  a  people  we  are  rich  enough  to 
make  our  schools  minister  to  all  our 
people.  We  can  remake  our  courses  of 
study  and  provide  the  best  education  for 
the  boy  that  must  become  a  wage  eam- 
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er  at  fourteen.  In  this  remaking  we 
will  not  forget  the  boy,  who  at  twenty- 
four  is  to  be  a  lawyer,  doctor,  minister 
or  banker.  He  is  as  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  people  as  the  wage  earner. 
Each  is  entitled  to  the  education  that 
will  best  fit  him  for  his  work.  If,  out 
of  this  agitation  there  comes  a  new 
course  of  study  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  children,  the  high  school 
will  be  safer  and  stronger  than  ever. 
Every  teacher  should  study  this  ques- 
tion so  thoroughly  that  he  can  help  in. 
its  proper  solution. 


A  SCRAP  BOOK  OF  ELEMEN- 
TARY MATHEMATICS. 

Every  teacher  of  mathematics  has  often 
wished  for  a  collection  of  the  curious  and 
unusual  things  in  his  subject.  This 
wish  is  gratified  in  the  little  book  by  Pro- 
fessor White  of  the  New  Platz  State 
Normal  School,  issued  by  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago. 

The  lagging  interest  of  the  student 
may  be  aroused  by  some  interestng  bit  of 
mathematical  history,  by  some  curious 
property  of  number,  by  some  ingenious 
mathematical  puzzle,  or  by  the  exhibition 
of  some  noted  fallacy.  Professor  White's 
book  furnishes^  ready  material  in  all  these 
fields. 

The  book  *  contains  so  many  things 
that  complete  enumeration  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  review.  A  few 
of  the  splendid  things  are  noted. 

Under  the  heading,  "Numerical  Cur- 
iosities" many  very  curious  things  are 
noted. 


111*=12321=  ^^333 


11826«=139854276 
15963*=254817369 

Each  square  contains  all  nine  of  the 
digits.  A  large  list  of  such  numbers  is 
given.    Another  list  of  square  numbers 


is  given,  each  containing  all  ten  of  the 
digits.   Several  arrangements  of  the  nine 
digits  so  as  to  make   ICD  are   given. 
This   is   an    interesting   one,   95^+4^ 
The  ten  digits  may  be  placed  so  as  ta 
give  a  very  accurate  value  of  pi,  viz.. 


67389. 


3.1416 


21450 

Persons  have  occasionally  been 
alarmed  lest  it  should  become  impossible 
to  name  a  new  society  by  the  use  of  in- 
itial letters  without  infringing  upon 
some  name  already  in  use.  The  author 
quiets  this  alarm  by  showing  that  with 
the  use  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
initial  letters,  12,356,630  different  sod- 
ties  may  be  named.  The  possibility  in 
Greek  letter  societies  has  not  yet  been 
realized.  As  these  societies  use  either 
two  or  three  letters,  14400  of  them  may 
be  formed  before  duplication  in  names 
is  necessary. 

Some  very  surprising  things  in  com« 
pound  interest  are  shown.  If  $1  had 
been  put  at  compound  interest  at  3%  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  it 
would  have  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  $3,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  in 
1906.  The  amount  for  the  same  time  at 
simple  interest  is  $58.18.  Quite  a  dif- 
ference I 

The  usual  plan  of  the.  chain  letter  is 
this :  The  first  writer  sends  three  letters 
each  numbered  1 ;  each  recipient  is  to 
copy  and  send  three,  numbered  2,  and  so 
on  until  number  50  is  reached.  Few 
people  realize  the  vast  number  of  letters 
required  to  carry  out  the  request.  As- 
suming the  population  of  the  world  to 
be  1,500,000,000  and  that  no  one  gets 
more  than  one  letter  until  all  others  are 
served,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  world  would  have  received  one  let- 
ter when  number  19  is  reached. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  essays.. 
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Some  of  these  bear  such  subjects  as- — 
Chedcing  the  solution  of  an  eqnaxiac. 
The  three  parallel  postulates  ilhstiatec 
Linkages  and  straight  line  motkm.  Pn^ 
sent  trends  in  arithmetic.  Growth  of  th* 
philosophy  of  the  calculus.  The  mcrrs- 
ment  to  i 
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Primary  Department 

^ 

JULIA     rRICD    WALKER,     INDIANAPOLIS 

GEOGRAPHY. 


SEVERAL  times  during  the  past 
raphy,  not  for  the  fourth  grade 
month  I  was  asked  about  geog- 
where  the  children  have  the  book,  but 
for  the  three  lower  grades  where  it  is 
supposed  "much  geographic  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  incidentally." 

One  third  grade  teacher  said :  "I  have 
not  taught  a  single  thing  to  my  classes 
in  geography.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
teach — only  to  have  them  bound  the 
school  grounds,  and  I  found  nearly  all 
knew  East,  West,  North,  South." 

Primary  and  Elementary  Geography 
are  difficult  to  teach.  Our  most  eminent 
students  and  investigators  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  vast  subject,  and  to  be 
able  to  analyze  the  subject  and  present 
it  to  even  the  primary  children  in  a  log- 
ical way  requires  a  preparation  in  many 
of  the  sciences. 

The  relation  of  men  to  one  another 
and  their  environment  is  to  a  certain 
degree  illustrated  in  every  school  dis- 
trict. This  is  the  work  that  should  be 
given  in  the  grades  below  the  fourth. 
While  each  teacher  is  a  part  of  the  il- 
lustration the  subject,  when  given  mere- 
ly a  glance,  looks  simple  enough.  It  is 
found,  however,  in  actual  teaching  to  be 
a  greater  task  than  in  the  upper  grades 
where  the  subject-matter  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult of  study  or  appreciation. 

To  do  the  geographic  work  of  the 
lower  grades  the  teacher  should  be  fa- 


miliar with  the  geographies  that  are  used 
in  the  other  grades.  The  Tarr  and  Mc- 
Murry  Introductory  Geography  that  the 
fourth  grade  teacher  uses  should  be 
owned  by  the  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades  and  should  be  studied  that  the 
children  may  get  such  training  as  will 
prepare  them  for  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  book. 

While  the  work  may  be  presented  inci- 
dentally in  the  first  three  grades  it  can 
not  be  done  effectively  if  the  teacher's 
preparation  has  been  only  incidental. 
Every  lesson  should  have  an  aim,  and 
should  be  definitely  prepared. 

Taking  the  definition,  "Geog^phy  is 
the  study  of  the  Earth  as  the  home  of 
man,"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  of 
the  child  will  be  aroused  through  the  hu- 
man element  of  man  and  his  activities. 

I  believe  the  outline  given  below  can 
be  adapted  for  use  either  in  the  district 
or  graded  schools.  It  is  given  only  as  a 
suggestion  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
it  may  help  those  who  have  asked  for 
something  on  this  subject. 

General  talks  on  people. 

Children  should  tell  of  the  places 
where  their  family  and  friends  work.  Get 
these  places  from  the  childrden.  Fac- 
tories, stores,  offices,  banks,  schools, 
churches,  farms,  home,  etc.,  can  be  made 
interesting  topics. 

Have  talks  by  the  children  who  arc 
familiar  with  the  life  of  persons   who 
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work  in  the?e  different  places.  Let  them 
tell  the  story  of  work  done  be  it  ever  so 
humble.  Help  the  child  to  feel  that  it  is 
important  enough  to  be  done  well.  (In- 
terdependence of  labor). 

Develop  the  idea  of  suitable  location. 
Ask  why  factories  are  near  rivers  or 
railroads.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
stores  near  centers  of  population  are  a 
convenience  and  benefit.  Inquire  as  to 
why  banks  are  near  stores  and  factories. 
Talk  about  schools  being  near  each  other, 
and  why  they  are  not  farther  away.  De- 
velop the  idea  that  they  must  be  located 
to  accommodate  the  greatest  number, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few. 
Where  are  the  homes  nearest  together? 
Where  are  the  vacant  lots?  Why?  Why 
are  not  the  churches  near  the  stores  and 
banks  and  factories,  etc.? 

How  do  people  communicate  with  each 
other  ? 

Generally  by  mouth,  by  the  mail,  by 
telephone,  by  telegraph,  and  by  messen- 
ger. Which  way  costs  the  least?  The 
most?  Which  takes  the  shortest  time? 
From  a  child  who  knows  develop  the 
circumstance  under  which  each  manner 
of  communication  is  generally  used. 
Explain  that  the  postoffice,  telegraph  and 
express  ofiices  are  centrally  located  to 
accomodate  the  business  men. 

How  people  go  to  their  work.  Some 
walk,  others  ride  in  carriages,  automo- 
biles, street  cars,  interurban  cars,  steam 
cars,  in  boats,  or  on  bicycles.  Have  each 
of  these  ways  of  travel  spoken  of  at 
length.  Which  way  can  one  go  the 
quickest?  Which  way  costs  the  most 
money?  Which  costs  least?  Which  is 
the  easiest  way?  Which  requires  most 
effort?  Which  is  the  best  way  in  win- 
ter? In  summer?  Which  way  have  the 
people  been  going  for  the  longest  time? 
Which  is  the  newest  way  of  going  about  ? 


For  what  other  purposes  are  the  cars, 
boats  and  wagons  used? 

Roads  and  Streets. — Talk  about  the 
roads  that  lead  into  the  city.  There  are 
many  streets  in  the  city  because  of  the 
number  of  people.  They  are  used  to 
shorten  distances — ^first  a  path  then  a 
road  and  then  a  street.  Why  are  streets 
broad,  lighted,  cleaned,  paved  and 
shaded?  Why  should  school  children 
help  keep  the  streets  clean? 

Why  do  people  work?  To  get  food, 
clothing,  homes,  furniture,  lights,  fires, 
papers,  magazines;  to  have  churches, 
entertainments,  homes  for  the  poor,  the 
old  and  the  sick.  Why  do  people  pay 
taxes  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
develop  the  idea  of  government.  Get 
the  idea  from  the  children  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  work  because  we  have 
so  many  needs. 

People's  Needs. 

Homes. — Talk  about  lumber,  stone, 
and  brick  as  far  as  may  seem  advisable. 
Discuss  briefly  the  making  of  a  home. 

Qothing. — Why  do  we  have  clothing? 
Discuss  the  different  kinds  such  as 
woolen,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  leather,  rub- 
ber. When  do  we  wear  our  cotton  cloth- 
ing? When  the  woolen?  When  the 
rubber?  Why  do  we  wear  clothing? 
When  do  we  need  the  most?  What  kind 
of  clothing  do  we  get  from  the  animal 
world?  The  plant  world?  Discuss 
source  of  raw  material,  and  develop  the 
subject  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

Food. — Food  should  be  classified  aS  to 
sources  from  which  it  comes.  If  the 
answer  is  that  it  all  comes  from  the  g^- 
cery  begin  with  the  grocery  man.  Ask 
where  he  gets  what  he  has.  Develop 
here  the  dependence  of  the  city  people 
upon  the  country  for  vegetables,  fruits, 
grains,  butter,  eggs,  etc.  The  depend- 
ence of  the  country  people  upon  the  city 
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for  a  market  for  their  products,  and 
show  that  they  must  have  some  place  to 
buy  what  they  do  not  raise.  Name  foods 
not  raised  in  Indiana,  and  explain  why 
they  are  not.  Why  would  you  rather 
live  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  ?  Why 
in  the  city  than  the  country? 

Fuel. — Why  do  we  use  it?  Name  the 
kinds.  The  earth  furnishes  us  all  of  our 
fuel.  What  kind  of  fuel  do  you  use? 
What  kind  is  the  cheapest?  What  kind 
requires  the  least  time  and  attention? 
Why  do  some  persons  use  gas  in  sum- 
mer? Tell  how  the  coal  is  brought  to 
us.  Talk  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal 
and  their  advantages.    What  is  coke? 

Light. — Name  the  kind  of  light  we 
have  in  our  homes.  Sources  of  each. 
Which  kind  is  cheapest,  cleanest  and 
safest  ? 

Water. — ^Where  does  water  come  from 
that  you  use  ?  Why  should  the  water  we 
drink  be  pure?  Is  it  true  that  most  of 
the  springs  in  Indiana  have  their  source 
in  the  hills? 

From  this  begin  the  study  of  the  hills, 
as  to  slopes,  directions,  steepness,  drain- 
age. Locate  the  plains  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Compare  the  hills  and  plains 
as  to  desirability  for  homes,  for  cultiva- 
tion, for  moisture,  and  as  to  healthful- 
ness  and  beauty. 

Rivers  or  streams  of  wa'ter. — Why 
does  it  flow  in  the  direction  which  it 
does  ?  Explain  the  streams,  and  tell  how 
they  are  crossed.  What  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river? 

Wind. — With  the  children  as  leaders 


in  the  conversation  get  the  names  of  all 
the  things  which  tell  that  the  wind  is 
blowing:  as  flags,' smoke,  clotheis  on  the 
line,  etc..  Develop  by  observation  that 
wind  is  air  in  motion:  that  it  is  strong 
enough  to  push  objects;  that  it  is  in- 
visible, but  that  its  effects  can  be  seen. 
Get  from  the  children  whether  it  can  be 
heard  or  not.  Show  in  the  work  that 
the  wind  helps  the  child  by  flying  his 
kite  or  sailing  his  boat  and  that  it  makes 
the  school  room  fresh  by  pushing  the 
foul  air  out.  It  helps  their  mothers  on 
wash  day.  It  helps  the  sailors  at  sea. 
It  helps  the  Dutch  miller  grind  his  grain. 
How  ?  It  helps  the  plants.  How  ?  Why 
does  the  south  wind  bring  warmer 
weather?  Does  the  North  wind  bring 
snow?  Why?  What  does  the  East 
wind  bring?  The  West?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  wind  and  a 
breeze  ? 

Cloudis. — What  are  they?  Are  they 
ever  blue?  What  is  a  fog?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  cloud  and  fog? 
When  does  moisture  gather  as  frost? 
What  is  dew?  When  does  rain  become 
hail?  What  is  snow?  How  does  snow 
help  the  farmer?  Is  it  a  blanket  for  the 
flowers?  What  do  we  mean  when  we 
say  the  mercury  is  going  down  to  zero? 
Make  a  few  simple  experiments  with 
moisture. 

In  beginning  local  geography  interest 
will  be  kept  up  only  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  class  feels  that  it  is  a  part  of 
their  life  and  the  life  of  their  friends 
which  they  are  studying. 
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INDIANAPOUS  PUBUC  SCHOOLS— WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


WASHINGTON'S  birthday 
in  the  schools,  even  when  it 
should  not  pass  unobserved 
occurs  on  Saturday.  A  part  of  the  first 
hour  on  Friday,  the  twenty-first,  should 
be  devoted  in  all  the  schools,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
life,  character,  and  services  of  George 
Washington.  Lessons  in  patriotism 
should  not  be  confined,  and  are  not  con- 
fined, to  one  day  in  the  year,  yet  Wash- 
ington's birthday  is  perhaps  the  most 
appropriate  occasion  when  such  a  lesson 
should  be  emphasized. 

Besides  the  singing  of  national  hymns, 
display  of  the  flag,  and  other  exercises 
which  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
teachers,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
following  from  Washington's  "Rules  of 
Conduct"  be  presented  to  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  that  good  conduct  as 
well  as  patriotic  citizenship  were  tex- 
emplified  in  Washington's  life. 

"Show  not  yourself  ^lad  at  the  misfortune 
of  another,  thougrh  he  were  your  enemy. 

Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be 
short   and    comprehensive, 

When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  It  suc- 
ceeds not  well,  blame  not  him  that  did  it. 

Use  no  reproachful  lang^uagre  agrainst  anyone, 
neither  curse  nor  revile. 

Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the 
di8i>aragement  of  any. 

In  your  apparel  be  modest  and  endeavor  to 
accommodate  nature,  rather  than  to  pro- 
cure admiration. 

Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  nor 
earnest;  scoff  at  none  althougrh  they  srive 
occasion. 

Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not  im- 
perfectly, nor  bring:  out  your  words  too 
hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 


Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others, 

neither  approach  to  those  that  speak  in 

private. 
Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but 

be   careful   to   keep   your   promise. 
Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 
Let   your   recreations   be   manful,   not   sinful. 
Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 

spark  of  celestial  fire,  called  conscience." 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
following,  from  Washington's  address 
to  Congress  after  he  was  chosen  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, be  presented  with  the 
design  of  teaching  modesty, 

"Mr.  President:  Thougrh  I  am  truly  sensi- 
ble of  the  high  honor  done  me,  in  this  ap- 
pointment, yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a 
consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military 
experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive 
and  important  trust. 

•         ••••••• 

"But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should 
happen,  unfavorable  to  my  reputation.  I  beg 
it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman 
in  the  room  that  I.  this  day,  declare  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  I  am  honored  with." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  same 
address  and  from  a  letter,  to  his  wife 
may  be  presented  with  the  design  of 
teaching  self-sacrifice  for  country : 

"As  to  pay.  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the 
Congress,  that,  as  no  pecuniary  considerc- 
tion  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this 
arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  my 
domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an 
exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I 
doubt  not,  they  will  discharge;  and  that  is 
all   I  desire." 

"You  may  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  so  far  from 
seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used  every 
endeavor  In  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only 
from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and 
the  family,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  its 
being  a  trust  too  great  for  my  capacity,  and 
that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in 
one  month  with  you  at  home,  than  I  have  the 
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most  distant   prospect   of   flndinff  abroad,   if 
my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven  years." 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  letter  to  a  relative  be  pre- 
sented with  the  design  of  teaching  kind- 
ness to  others. 

••Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house  with  re- 
spect to  the  poor  be  kept  up.  Let  no  one  so 
hungry  away.  If  any  of  this  kind  of  people 
should  be  In  want  of  corn,  supply  their 
necessities,  provided  it  does  not  encourage 
them  In  idlenees;  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  giving  my  money  to  charity,  to  the 
amount  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year,  when 
you  think  it  well  bestowed.'* 

Teachers  may  present  the  following 
with  the  design  of  showing  what  his  sen- 
timents were  about  education: 

••Promote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  im- 
portance, institutions  for  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should 
be  enlightened." 

The  following  may  be  presented  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  his  convic- 
tions were  about  the  relation  of  our  coun- 
try to  other  countries : 

•'Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all 
nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  con- 
duct; and  can  It  be,  that  good  policy  does 
not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy 
of  a  free,  enlightened  and.  at  no  distant 
period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind 
the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  jus« 
tice   and  benevolence." 

Other  extracts,  and  perhaps  better 
ones,  than  those  selected  might  be  chos- 
en from  the  "Rules"  and  from  the  "Fare- 
well Address." 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  latter 
half  of  the  Farewell  Address  be  present- 
ed to  the  older  pupils  in  an  impressive 
manner,  as  works  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 
Pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  should 
know  of  this  Farewell  Address.  In  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher  it  is  better  than 
any  text-book  for  the  teaching  of  pa- 
triotism. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  last  stanza  of 
Lowell's  beautiful  poem,  "The  Commem- 
oration Ode,"  be  made  familiar  to  chil- 
dren in  the  higher  grades.  There  is  no 
loftier  sentiment  of  real  patriotism  than 
the  closing  lines  of  this  poem. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  stanza 
of  Lowell's  poem,  "Under  the  Old  Elm," 
beginning  with  the  lines, 

"Soldier  and  statesman, 

Rarest  union," 

be  known  to  pupils  in  the  higher  grades. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  Dec.  21,  1907. 
Educator-Journal  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Messrs : 

Please  change  my  address  from  Iloilo, 
P.  I.  to  Manila,  P.  I.  I  now^have  charge 
of  the  Bookkeeping  Department  of  the 
Manila  School  of  Business.  Mrs.  Daisy 
Huff,  another  Indiana  teacher,  has  the 
work  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
We  have  a  faculty  of  fourteen  teachers 
and  an  enrollment  of  more  than  four 
hundred.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  in  school  work  by  the  young 
people  here  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  a  better  future. 

On  account  of  some  mistake  on  part 
of  the  magazine  agency  through  whom 
my  subscription  was  sent  I  do  not  now 
know  the  date  on  which  it  expires. 
Please  renew  and  send  me  statement. 
Yours  respectfully, 

E.   M.    SCATES. 


President  N.  E.  Byers  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  State  Board  lo  take 
charge  of  the  Accredited  Normal  work 
at  Goshen  College.  President  Bjrcrs 
has  completed  two  years  of  post  gradu* 
ate  study  in  psychology  and  education  at 
Chicago  and  Harvard  and  received  the 
A.  M.  degree  at  Harvard.    He  has  been 
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very  successful  as  a  teacher  and  institute 
lecturer  and  should  be  able  to  develop  a 
strong  normal  school  at  Goshen.  He 
has  recently  spent  some  time  studying 
normal  and  training  schools  at  Chicago, 
Terre  Haute,  Valparaiso  and  Marion 
and  the  best  methods  will  be  adopted 
and   put  into  effect. 


The  Colorado  Chautauqua  wishes  to 
send  its  44-page  bodclet  to  every  teacher 
in  America  who  contemplates  taking  a 
trip  next  summer  for  rest,  recreation  or 
study.  It's  free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress to 

F.  A.  BoGGESS,  Secretary, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


SELF  -  EXPLANATORY  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

On  10th  ult.,  a  city  superintendent  in  a 
distant  State,  addressed  us  as  follows : 

"Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
copies  of  the  Educator-Journal  which 
you  sent  at  my  request.  I  have  been  as; 
signed  the  task  of  outlining  "American 
History  and  Its  Geographic  Conditions" 
for  the  Reading  Circle  of  this  State,  and 
desired  to  see  what  plan  was  followed 
in  the  reviews  given  in  your  Journal. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  receive 
copies  of  the  Educator-Journal  should 
you  feel  disposed  to  place  me  upon  your 
list,  but  as  I  am  wholly  beyond  the 
sphere  of  influence  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
become  a  subscriber." 

We  replied  as  follows  to  the  above 
letter : 

"We  appreciate  your  favorable 
reference  to  the  Educator-Journal  in 
your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  but  will  state 
frankly  that  we  can  not  consistently 
place  your  name  upon  our  complimen- 
tary list  because  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  other  city  superin- 


tendents favor  us  with  their  cash  sub- 
scriptions. The  price  is  only  $1.00  per 
year.  The  fact  that  our  circulation  ex- 
tends to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  superior 
merits  of  our  Journal. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  supervis- 
ing principal  of  the  public  schools  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  ordered  thirty  copies  of 
the  July  number  with  bill  for  same  as  he 
desired  to  have  his  teachers  read  two  or 
three  special  articles.  Would  not  your 
board  of  education  authorize  you  to 
favor  us  with  a  yearly  subscription?" 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  re- 
ceive comparatively  few  letters  request- 
ing complimentary  subscriptions.  In 
marked  contrast  we  could  quote  thous- 
ands of  letters  as  proof  of  the  fact  that 
city  superintendents,  principals  of  high 
schools,  and  teachers  generally  feel  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  pay  for  educational 
journals.  We  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
two  letters  as  follows,  the  first  from  a 
city  superintendent  and  the  second  from 
a  principal  of  high  school : 

"Huntington,  Ind.,  February  12,  1908. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
5th  inst.,  notifying  me  of  the  expiration 
of  my  subscription  to  the  Educator- Jour- 
nal. As  you  know,  I  am  a  life-subscrib- 
er ;  so,  do  not  drop  me  from  the  roll.  En- 
closed find  P.  O.  money  order  for  $1.00 
in  payment  of  my  subscription. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Hart." 


"St.  Qoud,  Minn.,  Feb.  8,  1908. 
Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  Educator- 
Journal.  I  find  it  of  great  value  to  me 
and  my  teachers.  I  take  four  State  jour- 
nals and  the  Educator-Journal  is  the 
best  of  all. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  Matheny.'' 
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Dr.  W.  T.  Stott  was  unanimously 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  to 
succeed  the  late  Prof.  A.  H.  Graham 
whose  death  was  noted  in  our  February 
issue.  The  former  will  receive  a  salary 
of  $1,500  per  year  and  living  expenses. 
He  served  as  president  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege from  18^2  to  1906,  and  as  member 
of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education 
from  May,  1899,  to  December,  1904.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry 
throughout  the  civil  war,  rising  from 
private  to  the  captaincy  of  his  company. 
Dr.  Stott  was  not  a  candidate  for  the 
recent  honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  is 
seventy-one  years  of  age. 


The  New  Century  Paper  Co.  has 
bought  the  business  and  assets  of  the 
Century  Tablet  Co.  of  Martiijisville  and 
removed  the  plant  to  Indianapolis. 

They  make  a  complete  line  of  school 
tablets,  the  "New  Century"  which  has 
been  extensively  used  in  the  central 
United  States.  No  doubt  their  new  lo- 
cation on  account  of  better  shipping  fa- 
cilities and  other  advantages  will  make 
these  tablets  more  popular  than  ever. 

John  C.  Trent,  for  a  number  of  years 
teacher  in  the  Shortridge  high  school  of 
Indianapolis,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. His  years  of  experience  in  the 
school  room  ought  to  fit  him  especially 
for  the  management  of  a  school  supply 
business. 


We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Daniel 
Collamore  Heath,  the  well-known  educa- 
tional publisher  of  Boston  and  president 
of  the  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The 
following  sketch  of  him  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Transcript: 

*'Mr.  Heath  in  early  manhood,  when 
ten  years  out  of  college,  began  his  life  as 


a  Boston  publisher,  thirty  years  ago. 
Born  in  Salem,  Me.,  on  Oct.  26,  1843,  he 
cherished  throughout  life  the  wannest 
affection  for  his  old  boyhood  home  at 
Farmington  and  for  his  native  State. 
He  was  never  happier  than  when  in  large 
gatherings  of  men  from  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of 
their  society  in  Boston ;  he  was  president 
of  the  Katahdin  Club,  and  his  ingenuity 
and  humor  as  a  programme  maker  never 
found  more  felicitous  exercise  than  in 
connection  with  the  social  gatherings  of 
these  bodies. 

Mr.  Heath  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Nichols  Latin  School  in  Lewiston, 
Me.,  and  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  the  class  of  '68.  For  the  two 
years  following  graduation,  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  in  Southboro, 
Mass.  Subsequently  he  spent  two  years 
in  attendance  at  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  looking  forward  to  the  min- 
istry. Throughout  his  life  he  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  religious  questions  and 
religious  progress,  but  he  early  aban- 
doned his  plans  for  the  pulpit  and  turned 
to  the  vocation  of  teacher. 

He  next  devoted  a  year  to  travel 
abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
upon  his  return  became  supervisor  of 
schools  of  Farmington,  Me.  After  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  for  a  year  he  en- 
tered the  book  business,  and  in  1874  rep- 
resented in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Ginn  Brothers.  A  year 
later  he  opened  a  branch  house  for  the 
firm  in  New  York  city,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  months.  In  1876  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm,  under  the 
title  of  Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston.  This  re- 
lation continued  until  1886,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  partnership  interest  and 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account 
in  educational  publishing. 
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Mr.  Heath  has  been  viewed  as  a  bom 
publisher,  and  in  the  work  for  which  he 
was  so  conspicuously  fitted  he  found  his 
joy  and  rendered  a  service  which  will 
give  his  name  long  remembrance.  A  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Europe,  few  American 
publishers  were  more  highly  esteemed  or 
more  warmly  welcomed  in  London  and 
Leipsic.  Abroad,  as  at  home,  he  carried 
with  him  ever  and  everywhere  that  rare 
geniality,  sympathy  and  quick  human  in- 
terest that  made  him  so  beloved  and  so 
central  a  magnet  in  his  home,  business 
and  social  life.  An  ardent  reader  of 
books,  an  earnest  student,  and  a  genuine 
reformer,  the  educational  movements  and 
the  politics  of  England  and  Germany 
commanded  his  interest  almost  as  warm- 
ly as  American  affairs." 


Bloomington,  111.,  Feb.  8,  1908. 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Illi- 
nois Schoolmasters'  Club: 
Your  committee  appointed  to  present 
a  resolution  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gustaf 
E.  Karsten  who  was  a  member  of  this 
club  b^  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

Whereas,  Death  has  suddenly  called 
from  his  labors  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  from  membership  in  this  club, 
Prof.  Gustaf  E.  Karsten,  also  formerly 
connected  with  the  University  of  Indi- 
ana and  with  Cornell  and  Northwestern 
Universities ;  and 

Whereas,  His  services  to  learning  and 
education  both  as  teacher  and  scholar  and 
as  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology  have  made  us  his  debtors  and 
his  loss  a  cause  of  profound  regret ;  and 
Whereas,  We  recognize  in  him  that 
deep  love  of  truth,  that  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic, tolerant  nature  which  touched  all 
who  knew  him ;  therefore 

Resolvedf  That  we  hereby  express  our 
appreciation  of  his  great  interest  in  the 


work  of  the  teacher,  our  sorrow  at  his 
loss  and  our  sympathy  for  all  those 
so  deeply  bereaved. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  School- 
masters' Qub  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  sent  to  his  family. 

James  R.  Hart, 
h.  a.  hollister, 
H.  B.  Wilson, 

Committee. 


Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  chairman  Li- 
brary Committee,  Indiana  State  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs,  called  a  meeting  at  the 
Propylaeum  at  Indianapolis  recently  fqr 
the  discussion  of  the  library  school  inter- 
ests of  Indiana.  The  following  topics 
were  considered : 

Shall  the  Library  School  be  continued 
at  the  Winona  Technical  Institute  and 
Trade  School,  Indianapolis? 

Shall  it  become  affiliated  with  an  In- 
dianapolis professional  school? 

Shall  it  be  reorganized  as  an  inde- 
pendent Indiana  library  school  and  pos- 
sibly seek  to  secure  State  aid? 

Shall  it  endeavor  to  obtain  an  endow- 
ment from  Indiana  citizens,  or  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie? 


MID-WINTER     COMMENCEMENT 

AT  THE  TEACHERS'  COL- 

LEGE,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  following  interesting  address  was 
delivered  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Kern: 

"I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  exercises  of 
this  occasion.  I  will  take  you  into  my 
confidence  far  enough  to  say,  that  I  have 
never  before  ventured  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  when 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  I  accepted  this 
invitation,  I  had  but  little  conception  of 
the  task  to  which  I  was  committed.    By 
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inquiry  of  those  who  knew,  I  learned  that 
an  address  of  this  kind  should  congist  of 
two  parts  of  exordium  and  peroration, 
and  eight  parts  of  advice,  and  I  must 
admit  that  this  information  was  some- 
what encouraging  to  me,  for  I  felt  sure 
that  an  able  superintendent  had  already 
given  the  eight  parts,  and  that  I  had 
two  parts  only  to  consider. 

But  seriously,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  did  not  know,  neither  was  I  known  by 
a  single  member  of  this  class,  and  I  re- 
flected that  a  stranger  who  undertakes 
to  foist  her  advice  upon  those  who  know 
nothing,  and  care  less  about  her,  is  most 
generally  regarded  as  presumptuous  and 
impertinent,  and  this  reflection  would 
have  proven  a  well-nigh  insurmountable 
barrier  to  my  appearance  here  today,  had 
I  not  also  reflected,  that  you  have  no 
right  to  regard  me  as  a  stranger,  as  I 
have  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  institution  for  many  years,  and 
have  all  of  its  interests  at  heart. 

I  come  here  then,  today,  not  as  a 
stranger,  with  cold  and  formal  words 
of  counsel,  but,  on  account  of  our  mutual 
interest  in  this  great  w^ork,  I  come  rather 
as  a  kinswoman  with  an  affectionate  God- 
speed— with  words  of  encouragement 
and  good  cheer. 

There  is  often  a  misapprehension 
amongst  students,  as  to  the  significance 
of  graduating  exercises,  and  the  true 
value  t6  be  attached  to  that  certificate 
usually  called  a  diploma.  Many  students 
look  forward  to  the  graduating  cere- 
mony as  the  final  finishing  process — a 
sort  of  culmination  with  them  of  every- 
thing in  the  educational  line — a  crossing 
of  the  Rubicon,  a  grand  entree  into  the 
promised  land,  where  teachers,  books 
and  studies  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  student  is  at  rest.  The  diplo- 
ma means  to  them  simply  a  certificate 


that  the  bearer  is  a  finished  product,  a 
completed  educational  structure,  requir- 
ing no  further  attention,  an  embodiment 
of  all  sorts  of  wisdom,  to  further  inter- 
fere with  whom,  would  be  something 
like  the  profanation  of  a  temple.  As  I 
look  into  the  faces  of  the  members  of  this 
class  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  have 
no  such  mistaken  idea,  as  to  graduation. 
You  are  all  aware  that  to  graduate,  is  to 
simply  pass  a  grade,  and  that  the  diplo- 
ma is  only  a  certificate  in  writing  that  a 
certain  grade  has  been  reached — ^nothing 
less,  but  nothing  more.  You  today  pass 
a  most  important  grade  and  the  diplomas 
you  will  bear  forth  from  this  college,  are 
not  only  certificates  that  you  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  of  study  in 
this  institution,  but  in  eflFect,  are  com- 
missioners, executed  by  this  faculty 
authorizing  you  in  their  name,  to  go  out 
and  take  part  in  the  education  and  the 
training  of  the  coming  generation.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  each  member  of  this 
class,  as  she  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  has 
mapped  them  out.  I  assume  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  you  are  all  ambitious. 
I  sincerely  hope  so — for  there  is  nothing 
so  elevating  or  ennobling  in  the  human 
character,  as  a  high-minded  and  honor- 
able ambition  to  succeed  in  doing  well, 
whatever  is  undertaken,  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  all  the  talents  with  which 
God  hath  endowed  us,  and  to  so  live  as 
to  win  the  approval  of  our  own  con- 
science, the  good  will  of  our  neighbors, 
and  the  approving  blessings  of  Almighty 
God.  Remember  that  it  is  the  enthusias- 
tic, interested  worker,  who  may  hope  to 
succeed.  Keep  constantly  before  you  the 
goal  to  which  you  aspire. 

Teachers  used  to  have  much  to  say 
about  our  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  fam^ 
— some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  picture 
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representing  everybody  climbing  up  a 
mountain,  the  top  of  which  represented 
Fame — and  on  which  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  standing  room  for  more  than 
half  a  dozen.  Permit  me  to  say,  that 
every  one  has  a  hill  of  his  or  her  own  to 
climb  in  this  life.  It  may  be  a  high 
mountain,  or  more  likely  it  may  be  a 
modest  hill,  according  to  the  ability  and 
light,  of  the  climber.  Every  one  ought 
to  be  steadily  moving  upward  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  summit  of  his  own  hill,  and 
at  the  end  of  life,  the  person  who  is  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  he  has  undertaken  to 
climb  has  achieved  as  much  as  the  one. 
on  the  mountain  top  away  above  him. 
When  you  go  out  from  this  college  lose 
no  opportunity  to  acquire  additional  in- 
formation and  education.  Read!  Read! 
Read !  Read  books  of  travel,  of  history, 
of  science — read  the  newspapers,  keep 
posted  on  current  events  all  over  the 
world,  so  that  you  can  carry  on  intelli- 
gently conversation  with  any  one,  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest.  Read  a 
good  novel,  by  a  first-class  author,  but 
read  something  that  will  furnish  food 
for  thought.  Your  course  of  study  here, 
and  the  active  duties  you  are  about  to  as- 
simie  in  the  training  of  little  children, 
will  make  you  better  and  more  useful, 
wives  and  mothers.    I  am  of  those  who 


believe  that  there  should  be  an  ambition 
in  the  heart  of  every  woman  to  be  the 
wife  of  some  good  man,  and  to  preside 
over  the  fortunes  an^  destinies  of  an 
American  home.  In  my  judgment  the 
"basis  of  American  greatness  is  the  Amer- 
ican home,  and  in  the  building  of  this 
republic,  the  part  borne  by  American 
women  in  the  correct  rearing  of  their 
children — in  instilling  into  them  correct 
principles  of  morality  and  good  citizen- 
ship, is  deserving  of  no  less  praise  than 
the  part  enacted  by  the  men  of  America 
on  the  battlefield,  or  in  any  of  the  walks 
of  civil  life. 

And  now  to  one  and  all.  You  have 
successfully  passed  a  grade.  You  have 
been  graduated.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  successful  termination  of  this 
course  of  study.  Go  forth  with  self-re- 
liance to  the  work  before  you.  Be  mod- 
est, be  womanly.  In  the  conflict  to  come 
you  will  have  before  you,  questions  of 
momentous  character  for  consideration, 
and  you  will  no  doubt  lift  up  your 
hearts  in  gratitude  many  times,  for  the 
ideas  and  principles  which  you  have  in- 
culcated during  your  days  of  study  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  these  sympathetic, 
able  and  faithful  instructors  and  ad- 
visers."   , 
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Prof.  William  A.  Millis, 
President  Hanover  College. 


The  comment  upon  the  election  of 
Prof.  William  A.  Millis,  as  president  of 
Hanover  Q)llege,  is  most  favorable.  He 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Craw- 
fords  vi  lie  schools  for  several  years,  and 
a  few  months  ago  was  selected  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Wa- 
bash College.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Indi- 
ana University.  His  work  as  an  educa- 
tor is  recognized  in  many  other  states. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  Indiana  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion in  1904.  Many  educators  from  other 
states  formed  most  favorable  opinions 
of  him. 


We  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  the 
following  from  the  Indianapolis  News: 

"Although  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Millis's  term  as  president  would  begin 
immediately,  he  will  continue  as  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Crawfords- 
ville  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
school  year.  He  will  also  continue  to 
conduct  his  course  in  education  in  Wa- 
bash College  which  he  began  at  the  first 
of  the  winter  term.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Millis  to  spend  much  time 
in  Hanover  in  case  he  becomes  the  col- 
lege's president. 
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Cravvfordsville  citizens  who  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  educational  qualifications  and 
the  executive  ability  of  Mr.  Millis,  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Hanover  made  a  .wise 
choice  in  selecting  him  to  become  the 
head  of  the  college.  Since  Mr.  Millis  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Crawfords- 
ville  city  schools,  he  has  brought  the 
schools  to  a  higher  standard  of  scholar- 
ship and  a  better  grade  of  efficiency  than 
they  have  ever  before  occupied.  He  has 
also  taken  an  especially  active  part  in 
everything  that  has  been  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  city  of  Crawfordsville.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Civic  League 
of  the  city,  and  an  active  worker  in 
Crawfordsville's  Commercial  Club.  Mr. 
Millis  was  also  recently  ordained  as  an 
elder  in  Center  Presbyterian  church 
here." 


Miss  Charlotte  Dye,  formerly  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  Ind.,  and  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  War- 
ren county,  is  now  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Girls'  School  at  Cler- 
mont, Ind.  She  returned  to  Indiana  in 
July  after  having  been  connected  with 
the  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at 
Geneva,  111.,  for  four  years.  Miss  Dye 
has  kindly  favored  us  with  the  following 
items : 

"Miss  Sarah  L.  Montgomery  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  Girls'  School, 
and  Miss  Frances  Branaman,  formerly 
of  Seymour,  is  our  school  principal.  We 
have  a  little  over  two  hundred  girls,  and 
four  teachers  including  the  principal. 
We  are  past  the  middle  of  our  first  year, 
and  feel  that  untold  good  has  been  ac- 
complished." 


NORTHERN    INDIANA    TEACH- 
ERS'  ASSOCIATION    AT    IN- 
DIANAPOLIS,  APRIL  2, 
3  AND  4,  1908. 
The  program  is     an     exceptionally 
strong   one,   and   we   hope   that   fully 
three   thousand   teachers   may  attend 
the  meeting.    In  addition  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  association  each  of 
the  following  sections  will  have  an  in- 
teresting   program    on    Friday    after- 
noon, April  3: 

2:00  p.  m. — High  School  Section — 
Assembly  Hall,  Claypool  Hotel. 

2:00  p.    m. — Grade    Section — Caleb 
Mills   Hall,   Shortridge   High    School. 
2:00  p.  m. — Kindergarten  Section — 
The  Teachers'  College,  Jackson  Mem- 
orial Institute. 

3:00  p.  m. — Art  and  Manual  Train- 
ing Section — Shortridge  High  School, 
Room  30. 

3:00  p.  m.— Music  Section — Short- 
ridge High  School,  Room  54. 

3:45  p.  m. — Country  and  Village 
School  Section — Assembly  Hall,  Clap- 
pool  Hotel. 

3:45  p.  m. — Ward  Principals'  Sec- 
tion— Caleb  Mills  Hall,  Shortridge 
High  School. 

Program   for     general     Association 
Caleb   Mills  Hall,     Shortridge     High 
School,  Thursday,  April  2,  8:00  p.  m. 
Muisc — Shortridge    High    School   Or- 
chestra. 
Invocation — Rabbi  Morris     M.  Feuer- 
licht,  North  Delaware  Street  Tem- 
ple, Indianapolis. 
]\Iusic — Shortridge    High   School   Or- 
chestra. 
Introduction  of  New  President,  N.  I. 
T.  A.— Retiring  President      W.   P. 
Modlin,  Hartford  City. 
Inaugural   Address — President     John 
A.  Wood,  LaPorte. 
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Music — Shortridge  High  School  Or- 
chestra. 

Lecture — "The  Next  Step  in  Educa- 
tion"— Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 
Chicago. 

Announcement  of  Committees. 


TOMLINSON   HALL. 
Friday,  April  3,  9:00  A.  M. 

Music — Schafer  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Invocation — President  Geo.  L.  Mack- 
intosh, Wabash  College. 

Music — Schafer  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Address — "The  Tutorial  System  in 
Secondary  Education" — Dean  An- 
drew F.  West,  Princeton  University. 

Music — Schafer  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Address — "The  Eelements  of  a  Lib- 
eral Education" — President  Chas. 
W.   Elliot,  Harvard  University. 

Music — Schafer  Symphony  Orchestra. 


TOMLINSON  HALL. 
Friday,  April  3,  8:00  P.  M. 

Music — Metropolitan  School  of  Music 
Orchestra. 

Invocation — Rev.  Robert  Newcomb 
Fulton,  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis. 

Music — Vocal   Solo — David   Baxter. 

Address — "The  Teaching  of  Litera- 
tures—Prof. Richard  Burton,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Music — Metropolitan  School  of  Music 
Orchestra. 


Caleb  Mills    Hall,     Shortridge    High 

School,  Saturday,  April  4, 

9:00.  A.  M. 

Music — Vocal  Solo — Don  Carlos  Mor- 


ns. 


H. 


Invocation — President       Edwin 

Hughes,  Greencastle. 
Music — Violin   Solo— Kenneth   Rose. 
Address— "The  Work  and  the  Work- 


er"— President    Charles    S.  Chapin, 

State    Normal    School,   Providence, 

R.  I. 
Reports  of  Committees. 

Prof.  George  W.  Benton,  principal 
of  the  Shortridge  High  School,  Indi- 
anapolis, and  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  cheerfully  furnish 
additional  information.  He  deserves 
much  credit  for  securing  the  services 
of  so  many  distinguished  educators 
for  addresses. 


MARION  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
NOTES. 
This  institution  has  just  closed 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
winter  terms  known  to  the  history  of 
the  college.  Every  department  show- 
ed a  marked  increase  over  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  professional  work  for 
teachers  is  proving  a  very  attractive 
feature.  A  large  class  took  the 
Psychology  General  Method,  and  spe- 
cial training  in  both  city  and  country 
training  schools,  during  the  past  term. 
This  institution  is  very  fortunate  on 
account  of  its  location.  The  country 
training  school  is  but  three  blocks 
from  the  College  proper  so  that  stu- 
dents have  no  car  fare  to  pay,  gomg 
to  and  from  the  school.  Neither  do 
they  lose  any  valuable  time,  as  the 
change  from  the  college  can  be  made  to 
the  country  school  at  intermission  be- 
tween clases. 

The  new  term  has  just  opened  in  a 
very  prosperous  manner,  with  many 
new  faces.  It  is  remarkable  the  vast 
number  of  High  School  graduates 
that  are  preparing  for  the  profession. 
The  new  law  certainly  has  done  much 
for  the  college,  and  in  turn,  the  college 
is  striving  hard  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  State    Training    Board. 
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While  the  new  law  required  a  change 
in  the  length  of  terms  and  courses  of 
study,  yet  it  is  believed  that  it  is  all 
for  the  good  of  the  institution  and  not 
only  the  members  of  the  faculty'  are 
taking  kindly  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  but  the  students  as  well,  seem 
greatly  pleased  and  delighted  with 
present  laws. 

This  college  will  open  a  term  on 
June  the  ninth  and  will  have  a  twelve 
w^eeks'  session.  This  gives  High 
School  graduates  of  this  year  an  op- 
portunity to  do  their  professional 
work,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
class  A  and  thereby  be  qualified  to 
teach  school  next  September. 

This  school  gives  a  special  certificate 
to  all  of  those  who  have  completed  the 
requirements  in  either  class  A,  B,  or 
C.  Never  was  there  such  special  in- 
terest in  the  various  departments  of 
school  as  is  to  be  found  at  the  present 
time.  This  year,  judging  from  present 
indications,  will  be  the  banner  one  in 
the  history  of  the  college. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 


Classes  Will   Be  Organized   May   12, 

1908,  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  High 

School  Graduates  by  Indiana 

Central  University. 


Since  the  new  law  dividing  all  pub- 
lic school  teachers  of  the  State  into 
four    classes,    namely,    Classes    "A,'* 


"B"  and  "C,"  and  teachers  of  rural 
and  town  schools,  provides,  further, 
that  after  August  1,  1908,  no  new 
teacher  shall  enter  the  schools  who  has 
not  had  at  least  twelve  weeks'  work 
in  a  school  maintaining  a  professional 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  since  many  persons  wishing  to 
teach  next  year  will  be  graduated 
from  high  schools  several  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  the  spring  term  of  In- 
diana Central  University — too  late  to 
do  the  whole  of  the  iSpring  term's 
work,  and  thus  be  qualified  under  the 
law  to  teach.  Indiana  Central  Uni- 
versity will  organize  new  classes — 
May  12th — in  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  and  whatever  other  sub- 
jects may  be  necessary  to  afford  the 
professional  and  academic  training  re- 
quired by  these  persons.  These  classes 
will  work  during  the  remaining  half 
of  the  spring  term  and  continue  as  or- 
ganized through  the  six  .weeks  of  the 
summer  term,  thus  giving  the  twelve 
weeks  of  professional  training  re- 
quired by  law. 

While  this  special  arrangement  will 
be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
graduating  from  high  schools  this 
spring  and  wishing  to  do  the  required 
amount  of  professional  work  before 
taking  up  the  work  of  teaching  in 
September,  yet  other  persons  wishing 
to  work  during  this  period  will  be 
given  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement 
of  classes. 

HERVIN  U.  ROOP,  Dean. 
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(Continued  from 

8.  "The  act  provides  that  the  holders 
of  'exemption*  licenses  shall  be  in  Class 
*B.'  Teachers  of  three  or  more  years' 
experience,  holding  three-year,  five-year, 
eight-year,  or  life  State  licenses,  or  dip- 
lomas from  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  are  in  Class  *C.' — Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

0.  Question:  "A  superior  teacher, 
being  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  and  having  had  one  year's 
experience,  on  examination  made  grade 
of  95.5,  but  because  she  had  taught  but 
one  year,  the  County  Superintendent 
would  only  issue  a  one-year  license.  To 
what  class  and  wage  would  she  be  enti- 
tled?" Answer:  She  would  belong  to 
Class  "B/'  and  her  salary  determined  by 
multiplying  3  by  her  general  average. 

Note.  The  salary  must  always  be 
based  on  the  general  average  "on  the 
highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of 
contracting." 

10.  Question:  "A  teacher  on  exam- 
ination makes  a  three-year  license,  but 
he  merits  only  75  per  cent  in  'success' 
the  next  year,  what  is  his  status  as  to 
class  and  salary  after  his  first  year  s 
teaching  on  the  three-year  license  ?"  An- 
swer: He  will  remain  in  Class  "C"  until 
the  expiration  of  his  three-year  license, 
but  his  salary  should  be  based  on  his  new 
"general  average,"  which  average  should 
be  based  on  his  average  scholarship  and 
the  75  per  cent  "success"  grade. 

Note.  The  "success"  grade  must  be 
issued  each  year  and  when  issued  "shall 


February  number.) 

be  his  success  grade  for  one  year  from 
date  of  its  issuance."  A  teacher  from 
another  State,  with  experience  but  with 
no  success  grade,  should  have  his  salary 
based  on  his  average  scholarship. 

VII.  Professional  Training  Con- 
tinued. 

1.  The  Board  has  held  that  credit 
cannot  be  given  for  professional  work 
taken  in  "correspondence  courses." 


If  you  have  questions  not  answered 
herein,  kindly  send  them  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at 
once,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  issue  a  bul- 
letin containing  answers  as  soon  as  pos^ 
sible. 

F.  A.  Cotton, 
C.  N.  Kendall, 

Committee. 
For  the  Board  of  Education, 

F.  A.  Cotton, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct 
tion,  President. 

W.  W.  Parsons, 
President    of     Indiana     State     Normal 
School,  Secretary. 


LIST  OF  CERTIFIED  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

LIST   OF  CERTIFIED    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
Name  of  SchooL  Countj. 

Avilla    Noble 

Ben  Davis    Marlon 

Boxley    HamUton 

Brownsburg    Hendricks 

Bryant    Jay 

Camden    Carroll 

Castleton    Marion 
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Chester  Twp ...Wabash  y^^Aoh  entitle  their  graduates  to  all  the 

Clearcreek   Huntington  .   .,              r           ,              r 

Cloverdale   Putnam  privileges    of   graduates    from    comnus- 

Cumberland   Marlon  sioned  hicrh  schools : 

Dayton    Tippecanoe 

Blnora    Daviess  Fairmount  Academy,  Falrmo\mt 

English    ... ............. .Crawford  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Tipton. 

Port  Branch   Gibson  Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland. 

Fremont    Steuben  Westfleld  Academy,  Westfleld. 

Jamestown    Boone  

Jasonville    Greene  t          .          .        •     ^i_                        r  .i. 

Kouts    Porter  Important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the 

Lafontaine Wabash  coast  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 

Laket^  V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.'. '.*.". '.Wabash  ^ee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  have  been  an- 
Larwill  Whitley  nounced  by  F.  A.  Miller,  general  pas- 
Laurel    Franklin  \                             ^ 

Lawrence    Marion  senger  agent. 

Leavenworth    Crawford  Train  service  was  established  January 

Uzton  ' '.  *.  * '. '. '.  *  *.  *.  * '. '. '.  *. '. '. '.  *. '. '. '.  *. '. '. *.  Hendrtcks  ^2  to  Marmarth,  N.  D.,  thirty  miles  west 

Lyons    Greene  of  Bowman,  N.  D.,  the  present  end  of  the 

Milroy  ^JJ,.  . . . . . . . . . ! . . . . . ! ! . ...!....  Rush  ^^^^*    ^^  ^^^  same  date  local  service  will 

Llnlawn    Wabash  be  put  on  between  Harlowton  and  Mus- 

Montaorenci' ' .' .' .* .* .' * .' .* \\V. '. ! .' * .* .Tippl^^ol  selshell,  Mont.     These  two  towns  are  in 

Nashville    Brown  the   central   part   of   Montana   and   are 

pX  .v.v.*.:::;::::::::::;:::switzKd  ninety-two  miies  apart. 

Petroleum    Wells  WlLL  RuN   TO   BuTTE   SoON. 

Pine  Village   Warren  ^x^    \     u         a           a                *a\     *u  * 

Raleigh    Rush  Work   has   advanced   so   rapidly  that 

Somerset  Wabash  trains  will  probably  be  running  between 

Southport    Marion  o     t^     i        i  t>                      .        .     t^c 

Union  Center Huntington  St.  Paul  and  Butte  some  time  in  May  or 

Urbana  Wabash  June.     By  the  middle  of  February  it  is 

Versailles               .   . .                             Ripley  j                j                                             j 

Wash.   Center    ....................Whitley  expected  that  most  of  the  construction 

West   Lebanon    Warren  work  will  be  finished.    Already  the  grad- 

Westport   Decatur  .        .         u                  i.-     n                \  »,  7       a 

Wheeler    Porter  ^^^  "^i^  \^tn  practically  completed  and 

Wingate    '..Montgomery  rails  are  being  laid  at  the  rate  of  four 

The  following  high  schools  have  been  miles  a  day 

commissioned  since  the  "Directory  of.  In-  ,,           ^,    ,       .  •  i   .    •          n  t. 

Of,  /^«-  .  t  „   r       ,/^4  rt  Marmarth,  to  which  trains  will  be  run 

diana  School  Officials     for  1907-8  was  ,         i     •      u     .  onn      -i            .     r 

next  week,  is  about  200  miles  west  of 

^               '  the  Missouri  River.    While  construction 

Name  of  SchooL                     Superintendent.  ,                        x     ♦  j  r         ^i.- 

Clark's  Hill  Louis  Hlllman  ^''^^^  are  advancing  westward  from  this 

Farmersburg E.  A.  0*DelI  place  others  are  workine:  eastward  alone: 

Kelt  Twp.  (Vermillion  Co.) J,  R.  Stahl  fu      at        it.  n   \t  n           t^    •     ^u        u! 

IdaviUe  . .Frank  McCualg  ^^e   Musselshell   Valley.     It   is  thought 

Kempton    J.   W.   Cory  that  the  two  lines  will  be  connected  and 

^^^^,//////////////,^^^^^  the  bridge  built  across  the  Yellowstone 

Pleasant  Lake John  E.  Lung  at  Miles   City  by  the  middle  of     next 

Romney   Chas.  D.  Lesley  ^^^xi, 

Selma  R.  V.  Hlnshaw  "^O"^'^- 

StockweU  P.  P.  Shaffer  According  to  present  plans  the  Mil- 
Walton R.  B.  Ballenger  ,        o    cl    d     i»            T    .*       •          -n 

Waynetown   E.  B.  Vanscoyoc  waukee  &  St.  Pauls  coast  extension  will 

The    following   private    schools    have  be  completed  to  Seattle  early  in  1909. — 

been  issued  "Certificates  of  Equivalency"  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  January  5,  1908. 
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I  I  Book  Notices  I  I 


Wells's    Algebra    ha^    been    adopted 
recently  for  the  South  Bend  High  School. 


"Hand  Book  of  Composition"  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago),  by  Edwin  C.  Woolley,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  This  valuable  work  is  a  com- 
pendium of  rules  regarding  good  Eng- 
lish, Grammar,  Sentence  Structure,  Para- 
graphing, Manuscript  Arrangement, 
Punctuation,  Spelling,  Essay  Writing, 
and  Letter  Writing.  Teachers  interested 
should  address  the  publishers  at  378  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago. 


"Children's  Stories  in  American  Liter- 
ature" (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
and  Chicago),  by  Henrietta  Christian 
Wright.  These  stories  appear  in  two 
volumes.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the 
leading  writers  from  1660  to  1860,  and 
th^  s/scond  volume  from  1860  to  1896. 
Teachers  will  find  these  volumes  most 
helpful  in  arousing  interest  among  their 
pupils  in  the  study  of  literature.  The 
language  throughout  is  fascinating.  60 
cents  per  copy.  Those  interested  should 
address  the  publishers  at  328  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


'The  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader" 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago), by  Clara  Murray.  This  volume 
contains  forty-four  full  pages  and  half- 
page  illustrations  by  Hermann  Heyer,  in- 
cluding colored  plates.  Decorated  cloth. 
Strongly  bound.    35  cents. 


"The  Beginners'  Primer"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago).  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  prepare  a  book  which  will  help  the 
child  to  learn  to  read  intelligently  by  giv- 
ing him  stories  which  he  can  understand 
and  enjoy.  The  subject  matter  is  with- 
in the  range  of  the  experiences  of  chil- 
dren in  the  first  year.  25  cents  net 
post  paid. 


"The  Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  by  Eliza  R. 
Bailey,  teacher  of  Elementary  English  in 
Boston,  and  John  M.  Manly,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
30  cents  net  post  paid. 

The  results  already  obtained  from  the 
use  of  the  book  prove  that  it  will  not 
only  insure  a  thorough  and  economical 
mastery  of  all  the  common  words  needed 
in  reading,  but  it  will  also  add  greatly 
to  the  pupil's  all-round  English  equip- 
ment. The  authors  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  successful  teachi^ig  of  spelling 
requires  the  aid  of  every  form  of  mem- 
ory that  can  be  of  service. 


"The  Green  Valley  School"  (North- 
western  School  Supply  Co.,  Minneapo- 
lis), by  C.  W.  G.  Hyde,  Editor  of  School 
Education.  The  author  has  prepared  an 
interesting  pedagogical  story,  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  teachers  generally. 


"Selections    From    Chaucer"    (Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago),  by  Edwin  A. 
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Greenlaw,  Ph.  D,,  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  Adelphi  Col- 
lege. This  volume  belongs  to  the  Lake 
English  Classics,  which  are  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Lindsay  Todd 
Damon,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English  in  Brown  University. 


The  growth  of  the  Interstate  School 
of  Correspondence,  378  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  has  attracted  much  attention,  as 
progress  has  been  made  upon  sound  peda- 
gogical lines.  This  school  has  accredited 
relations  with  Northwestern  University, 
and  with  three  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  in  Missouri,  and  with  one  Nor- 
mal School  in  South  Dakota.  This  is 
really  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be 
presented  in  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  done.  This  school  has  prepared  at 
great  expense  nine  volumes,  "The  New 
Normal  Courses,"  which  embrace  all  the 
text  matter  in  every  department  of  the 
institution. 

"The  New  Normal  Courses,"  like  their 
predecessors,  "The  Normal  Elective 
Courses,"  were  prepared  primarily  for 
very  strong  review  work,  to  meet  a  heavy 
demand  for  assistance  in  preparing  for 
teachers'  examinations.  An  added  value 
is  imparted  to  these  courses  in  that  they 
were  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
teacher  and  expressly  for  the  teacher.  It 
was  demonstrated  years  ago  that  regular 
school  text-books,  while  most  excellent 
for  their  purpose,  were  not  in  themselves 
satisfactory  correspondence  school  texts. 
They  presuppose  the  presence  of  the 
teacher  in  the  class-room;  the  corre- 
spondence student  requires  text  matter 
which  shall  contain,  where  it  is  needed, 
such  helps  and  suggestions  as  will  render 
progress  certain.  Then,  too,  for  reviews 
the  regular  text-books  are  unnecessarily 


full  and  complete;  much  they  contain 
may  safely  be  omitted,  as,  for  instance, 
page  after  page  of  problems  bearing  on 
the  same  topic. 

In  "The  New  Normal  Courses"  are 
included  twenty- four  branches;  four  of 
these  —  reading,  music,  general  history 
and  the  history  of  education  —  are  en- 
tirely new.  The  other  subjects  have  been 
fully  rewritten  and  revised,  in  the  light 
of  years  of  experience;  we  believe  now 
they  represent  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence.  Ninety-six  full-page  half- 
the  child  capacity.  He  is  joint  author  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  zoologies  of  the 
tones  in  colored  ink,  given  to  subjects 
which  explain  or  illumine  the  text,  nearly 
a  dozen  specially  engraved  colored  maps, 
and  full-page  multi-colored  frontispieces, 
lend  attractiveness  to  the  volumes  and 
add  to  their  usefulness. 

A  new  plan  of  selection  of  courses  has 
been  adopted.  It  is  now  possible  for  a 
student  to  choose  one,  two,  three  or  more 
branches,  conforming  exactly  to  his 
needs;  tuition  fees  are  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  work  selected,  and  in  ev- 
ery case  are  as  reasonable  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them  and  do  entire  justice  to  the 
student's  work.  Our  instructors  are  col- 
lege and  university  graduates,  with  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  before  com- 
ing to  us.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  aver- 
age small  college  of  high  standing  does 
not  present  a  stronger  teaching  force. 


Dr.  H.  R.  Linville,  of  the  DeWitt  Qin- 
ton  High  School,  New  York  City,  has 
recently  been  chosen  editor  of  the*  De- 
partment of  Zoolog}'  on  "School  Science 
and  Mathematics."  Dr.  Linville  is  well 
known  in  the  field  of  scientific  research, 
and  as  an  educator  is  especially  interested 
in  the  adjustment  of  science  teaching  to 
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present  date,  Linville  and  Kelly's  "A 
Text-Book  in  General  Zoology"  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  publishers),  and  will  without  doubt 
render  great  service  in. his  new  office. 


make  a  worthy  addition  to  Professor 
Smith's  already  large  and  unique  collec- 
tion. 


The  Schoolmen  of  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Pickett,  President,  held 
their  annual  dinner  at  the  St.  Denis 
on  January  18th.  City  Superintendent 
Maxwell  was  present  and  introduced 
Associate  Superintendent  Straubenmul- 
ler,  who  delivered  an  address  on  geog- 
raphy. Superintendent  Straubenmuller 
is  an  able  speaker  and  the  interest  aroused 
by  his  new  book,  "A  Home  Geography 
of  New  York  City"  (Ginn  &  Co.)  at- 
tracted many  to  hear  him. 


The  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion held  its  session  (Dec.  31- 
Jan.  3)  in  Denver.  The  management  had 
secured  Superintendent  Kern,  of  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  as  one  of  the  speakers.  He  is 
the  great  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
rural  child,  and  his  visit,  together  with 
his  "Among  Country  Schools"  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  publishers),  should  be  a  great  help 
to  the  rural  schools  of  Colorado. 


Professor  David  Eugene  Smith,  of 
Columbia  University,  mathematician  of 
wide  fame,  and  author  of  Smith's  Arith- 
metics and  other  mathematical  texts  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  is  meeting  many 
pleasurable  and  profitable  experiences  in 
his  travels  through  the  Orient.  He  re- 
ports that  the  Buddhist  priests  have  dis- 
played much  interest  in  his  search  for 
mathematical  material  among  the  Bur- 
mese, and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  them  a  considerable  number 
of  interesting  manuscripts.  Some  valu- 
able casts  of  old  numerical  inscriptions 
secured  from  the  Calcutta  Museum  will 


"The  Letters  of  the  Wordsworth  Fam- 
ily From  1787  to  1855,"  collected  and 
edited  by  William  Knight,  form  an  inter- 
esting group  of  three  volumes  just  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.  Delightful 
glimpses  of  the  home  life  of  the  famous 
bard  and  of  the  coterie  of  author  friends 
which  he  gathered  about  him  are  given 
in  these  quaintly  written  and  somewhat 
formal  letters,  most  of  them  from  the 
pen  of  William  Wordsworth  himself  and 
of  his  charming  sister  Dorothy. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Geographers,  held  in  Chicago 
December  30- January  1,  Professor  W.  M. 
Davis,  of  Harvard  University,  exhibited 
some  interesting  lantern  slides  from  the 
plates  of  his  forthcoming  "Atlas  of  Prac- 
tical Exercises  in  Physical  Geography," 
soon  to  be  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  The 
object  of  this  new  book  is  to  teach  Phys- 
ical Geography  by  means  of  laboratory 
exercises.  Such  subjects  as  Valley  Sys- 
tems of  the  Lands,  Coastal  Plains,  Volca- 
noes, Shore-lines,  etc.,  are  treated.  The 
plates,  drawn  by  the  author  himself,  are 
especially  clear  and  illustrative. 


"SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY." 
The  February  Century  promises  a  fea- 
ture of  unique  interest  and  importance 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  by  Helen 
Keller  entitled  "Sense  and  Sensibilities,'^ 
in  which  this  remarkable  girl  gives  an 
intimate  and  detailed  account  of  her  ex- 
periences and  emotions  in  an  existence 
where,  deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  she  is  restricted  to  the  three 
other  senses  of  touch,  taste  and  smelL 
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The  essays  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  of  thought  and  literary  ex- 
pression. 


RAILWAY  RATES  AND  REBATES. 
In  "My  Experiences  with  Railway 
Rates  and  Rebates"  in  the  March  Cen- 
tury, Andrew  Carnegie  will  tell  just  how 
the  practice  of  "special  rates"  grew  up, 
writing  from  two  points  of  view:  first, 
as  a  secretary  and  telegraph  operator  of 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  superintendent  Pitts- 
burg division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and,  second,  as  head  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company. 


In  our  advertising  department  will  be 
found  an  announcement  relative  to  the 
"New  Century  Song  Series,"  published 
by  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish and  School  Music  in  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School,  Baltimore.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  call  special  attention  to 
this  series  which  is  so  popular  in  the  east 
and  which  ought  to  find  its  way  in  large 
numbers  into  the  institutes  and  schools  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Gibson  was  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  Cambria  county,  Penn- 
sylvania and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  very  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
different  subjects,  especially  music.  As  a 
leader  of  singing  in  large  assemblies,  he 
has  very  few  equals,  and  fortunate  is 
any  teacher's  institute  which  can  secure 
his  services.  The  Monthly  heartily 
commends  him  and  his  books.  Any  one 
desiring  to  communicate  with  him  re- 
garding the  purchase  of  books  or  terms 
for  his  Services  should  address  Thomas 
L.  Gibson,  841  Fremont  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


recognized  by  the  Courts,  the  schools, 
and  the  press,  as  the  One  Great  Standard 
Authority  of  the  English-speaking  world 
justly  deserves  the  honor  of  being  the 
Only  dictionary  to  receive  the  gold  med- 
al, the  highest  award  of  merit  from  the 
Jamestown  Exposition.  Awards  of  the 
highest  class  were  also  received  from  the 
St.  Louis,  and  Portland  Expositions,  and 
also  the  International  Exhibition  held  at 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  in  1906-7. 

If  you  haven't  the  International  Dic- 
tionary in  your  home  why  not  address 
the  publishers,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  specimen  pages, 
styles  of  binding,  etc.?  By  mentioning 
this  paper  you  will  receive  free,,  a  most 
useful  set  of  colored  maps.  See  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  these  columns. 


"A  Course  of  Study  Arranged  to  Ac- 
company the  Rational  Method  of  Prim- 
ary Writing"  by  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the  Public 
Schools,  Evansville,  Ind.  Teachers  in 
the  primary  grades  especially  should  each 
have  a  copy  of  this  course.  Those  in- 
terested should  address  the  author  for 
terms. 


THE  HIGHEST  HONOR. 
Webster's     International     Dictionary, 


"The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Reading"  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  by  Ed- 
mund Burke  Huey,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Pro-' 
fessor  of  Psychology  and  Education  in 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
469  pp.  $1.40  net.  Teachers  in  general 
will  consider  this  work  one  of  superior 
merit.  It  contains  also  a  review  of  the 
history  of  reading  and  writing  and  of 
methods,  texts,  and  hygiene  in  reading. 

"Studies  and  Observations  in  the 
School-Room"  (Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco)  by  Henry  Elton  Kratz, 
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Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Calu- 
met, Michigan,  and  President  of  Child 
Study  Department,  N.  E.  A.,  1902.  224 
pp.  80c.  This  work  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  by  many  educators  of  national 
reputation.  We  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
as  follows  a  representative  endorsement 
by  Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin : 

"I  have  read  your  'Studies  and  Obser- 


vations in  the  School-Room'  with  much 
interest.  You  need  not  be  told,  of  course, 
that  it  is  full  of  concrete,  practical  ma- 
terial which  will  be  of  much  service  to 
teachers  in  the  school-room,  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  concrete  data  for  a 
science  of  education.  I  hope  the  book 
will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many 
teachers,  for  I  think  they  will  be  helped 
by  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  whom  I  meet." 


MOORES 

HILL 
COLLEGE 

AOOREDITED   BY   STATE  BOARD 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  classes  '*A**  and  '*B**.    GHiraet 
in  class  **C*'  to  be  arranged  as  soon  as  expedient.    A  strong  faculty. 
Full  preparation  for  experimental  and  observation  work.      Five  col- 
lege  buildings.     A  new  $50,000  administration  building  just  com- 
pleted.  much  new  equipment     College  courses  -  four  years.     Aca- 

— five  years.    Elocution— 4wo  and  diree  years.    Teachers  placed 
without  charge,  many  more  called  for  than   we  can  supply.    Our 
studenU  are  in  demand  for  good  and  advanced  positions  and  at  in- 
creased salaries. 

President  Frank  Clare  En; iisb,      •      Moores  Hili.  lad. 

Sprins  T«mi  of  Tw«lv«  WmIcs 
op«ns  Jufi«  1st. 

GREAT  CLUBBING  OFFERS 

Educator-Journal  and  Success   SI. 65 

Educator-Journal  and  Prim- 
ary Plans 1.60 

Educator-Journal  and  Normal 

Instructor 1.50 

Educator-Journal,  Reader  Mag- 
azine and  Home  Magazine    .  3.00 

All  orders  at^  for  a  full  year. 

American    Teachers'    Club, 
AUBURN,  IND. 


The  Seventeenth  Summer  Session 

...OF... 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
July  6  to  August  14,  1908 

with  its  faculty  of  six^  memben  m  twenty-five  de- 
pvtmentt,  often  special  advantages  to  teadien  and 
advanced  studenU  in  Education  and  Ps]rcholo|jy. 
English  and  foralgn  languages,  Historv  and  CnJa. 
Mathematics,  Scioice,  Drawina  and  Oeogn,  Manual 
Training  and  Shopwork.  FuU  Kbranr  and  labora- 
tory facilities.  One  tuition  fee  of  $25  admits  to  all 
courses.  Full  announcement  on  apphcalioa  to  the 
Registrar.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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George  Barrie  &  Sons 

Publishers 


Medals: 


1876.  Philadelplua. 
1680.1.  Melboame. 
1889,  Paris. 


1878.  Paris. 
1883,  Vio 

1893.  Chicago. 


Awarded  Grand  Prix  and  Gold  Medal  by  the 
Intematioiial  Jiny  at  Paris  Expositiop.  1900. 

Under  auspicics  of  the  United  States  goverament, 

ediibited  Hor$  Coneotin,  at  the  Louisiana 

Purchase  Exposition,  1904. 


Liberal  terms  to  branch-  managers  and  \ 
solicitors.     Salary  and  commis- 
Head  office: 


810D. 


1313  Walnut  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


The  wise,  broad,  true,  practical  missionary  life  of 
the  great  phonetician 

lVlr$.EllzaBoardinan  Burnz 


i( 


culminated  by  the  publication  of  her  ideal 


Pure  Phonics 


For  Homes  and  Kindergartens'' 


Tells  how  to  make  dear  talk  habitual  to  the  chUd. 
Get  it.  study  it.  teach  your  children  to  speak  plainly, 
perfectly,  before  they  know  aught  of  letters.  Every 
trainer  of  very  small  children  should  be  guided  by  it. 

50c  A  COPY 

KiNDKRGAKTNERS.  Send  for  Special  offer. 

BURNZ    &    CO.t   PUBU8HBM  OF 

FO  W  ICSnOBTH  AN  D 
Wo.  94  East  1 0th  5t.  Wev  York 


Summer  School  off  the  South 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLK 

SEVENTH  SESSION;   SIX   WEEKS 
JUNE  28  to  JULY  81,    1908 

B«st  Summer   School    for   Toachors 

Reorganized  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  progressive  teachers. 

Consecutive  courses  of  two,  three  and  four  years, 
with  directions  and  outlines  for  home  study  for  those 
who  desire  it. 

Courses  in  kindergarten,  primary  methods,  music, 
drawing,  manual  training,  nature  study  and  biology, 
including  human  physiology  and  hygiene,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  forestry,  school  gardening,  geographv. 

treology.  phvsics,  chemistry,  mathematics.  English, 
iterature,  the  Bible,  L4itin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  history,  economics,  sociology,  psychology, 
education. 

From  60  to  75  public  lectures,  readings  and  music  re- 
citals of  the  highest  type. 
No  charge  except  registration  fee  of  $10. 
Official  announcement  ready  about  the  first  of  March. 
Address 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent 
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7V\  E  R  I  T    \A/  I  IN  S 

The  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency  seeks  teachers  who  merit  advancement,  not  teachers  who  wish  more  salary, 
bat  teachers  who  are  worth  more  salary. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  been  called  upon  to  recommend  teachers  for  openings  beflinninff  in  September,  in  all  parts 


. jlarpre , , 

per  month  to  $900  per  year.    If  yon  are  open  to  offers  write  us  and  get  our  circulars  at  once. 

We  quote  below  testimonials  from  a  few  of  those  we  have  supplied  with  teachers. 

Now  Is  tKe  time  to  register.    Write  us  fully  of  your  record  and  wants. 


from 
fromSSO 


McKeesport.  Pa..  Jan.  20. 1908. 
I  have  been  doing  business  with  the  Teachers'  Co- 
operative Association  for  eighteen  years.  In  fact.  I  se- 
cured my  first  position  in  1889  thru  the  efforts  of  this 
Association.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years  we 
have  secured  several  teachers  thru  Ifr.  Brewer  and 
they  have  all  been  satisfactory. 

JOSEPH  B.RICHEY.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools: 
President  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association. 


St  Paul.  Minn..  Jan.  22, 1908. 
All  of  the  teachers  now  in  the  St.  Paul  schools  who 
were  employed  by  the  Board  under  the  nomination  of 
the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  are  doing  very 
satisfactory  work  indeed. 

S.  L.  HEBTER,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Iron  Mountain  IGch.,  Jan.  18. 1908. 
The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  was  very 
helpful  to  me  in  securing  the  best  position,  financially. 
I  have  ever  held,  and  later  in  recommending  excellent 
candidates  to  fill  vacancies  in  my  schools. 

EDW.  L.  PARMENTER.  County  Commissioner  of 
Schools. 


Park  City,  Utah,  Jan.  17. 1908. 
Mr.  Brewer  has  located  me  twice  m  the  past  few 
years  in  positions  paving  excellent  sslaries.  In  my 
woric  of  supervision  I  have  called  upon  him  for  teach- 
en  and  in  every  case  his  candidates  have  given  entire 
satisfaction  and  his  dealings  have  been  honorable  to 
the  smallest  detail.  I  have  visited  his  offices  in  Chi- 
cago where  he  employs  a  large  force  of  clerks  and 
found  his  work  thoroly  systematised  in  every  detail. 
Mr.  Brewer  deserves  the  success  he  is  adiieviag  in  his 
work.       J.  M.  MARTIN,  Superintendent  of  Spools. 


Address:    Orville  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency 
1303  The  Auditorium  Tower  Chicago,  Ulinoii 


^A  NEW  SET  OF  TEN  < 


James  Whitcomb  Riiey  Post  Cards.    Just  Out 

Three-Color,  Engraved-plate  Process,  on  fine  card  stock,  from  drawing  by  own  vtist, 
BIr.  Cob  Shinn.    Copyright,  1907.    No  better  post  cards;  none  so  popular. 

10    SUBJECTS: 


When  the  Froct  ii  on  the  Punkin 
^  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 

Little  To%yn  of  Tailholt 
Just  Be  GUd 

Riley  RoMt 


Knee  Deep  in  June 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 

The  Old  Swimmb  Hole 

The  Ractady  Man 

Riley 


The  Set  of  10,  Prepaid,  Twenty-Five  Cents 


The  Scofield-Pierson  Company 

Books,  Bibles,  Stationeiy.  Engraving. 
Headquarters- for  Post  Cards. 

1 46  North  Pennsylvania  Street 
Indianapolis,         ...         Indiana 

We  are  centraDy  located.     Be  sure  and  call  when  in 
thedty. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AT  INDIAN- 
APOUS,  MARCH  26,  27  AND  28,  1908. 


PROGRAM 


Thursday  Eveniiig,  March  26th,  8  O'clock. 
CALEB  MILLS  HALL. 


MUSIC— Vocal— "The    Nightingale"— Batten 

Miss  Ethel   Sims 

INVOCATION— Dr.  Allan  B.  Phllputt,  Pas- 

tor  Central  Christian  Church. 
OPENING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  by  Retir- 
ing  President,  Prof.  Howard  Sandison. 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS— "The  Threat  of 

Uniformity" Dr.  Robert  J.  Aley 

MUSIC — ^Double  Quartette — "Love's  Dream. 
After  the  Ball."  Czibulka— 
Ethel  Sims 
Mayme  Klrkpatrick 
Helen  Reid 
Helen  McMurray 
Eva  Escot  Tooley 
Bessie  Lewelling 
Edith  Scudder 
Grace  W.  Strassman 
BUSINESS — ^Appointment   of   Committees. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Friday  Morning,  March  27th,  9  o'clock. 
SECTIONAL  MEETINGS. 
PRIMARY   SECTION— Central   Ave.    Chris- 
tian  Chui;ch,  Delaware  St.  and  Ft.  Wayne 
Ave. 
Miss  Jane  M.  Dunlop,  Richmond,  Chairman. 
Music — ^Vocal.    a.  "A  Spring  Song"  Riego. 
b.  -Irish       Folk       Song," 
Foote. 

Hazel  Easton 
Character  Training — 

a.  "Moral  Education,"  Miss  Louise 
Dietz,  Madison. 

b.  "Ethics  for  the  Primary  School,  A 
Voice  from  the  Ranks,"  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Foulke,  Richmond. 

Discussion,  F.  A.  Cotton.  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction. 
Business. 
Adjournment. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  SECTION— Benjamin 
Harrison  School,  Delaware  and  Walnut 
Streets. 

M.   R.   Kirk,   Evansville,  Chairman. 


Music — Violin.    "Perpetual  Motion,"  Ries. 

Messrs.    Don    Watson,   George     Vestal, 

Clarence  Morrow. 
"Pedantry  in  English,"  Prof.  J.  B.  Wisely, 

State  Normal  School. 
"Some  Phases  of  Arithmetic,"  Prof.  W.  N. 

Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
Discussion. 
Business. 
Adjournment. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION— Caleb  Mills  Hall. 

H.  A.  Buerk,  New  Albany,  Chairman. 

Music — ^Vocal.    a.  "The  Summer     Wind," 

Bischoff. 

b.  "I  Love  Thee,"  MUden- 

berg. 

Helen  Reid. 
"A  Course  in  Business  E>thics,"  H.  B.  Wil- 
son, Decatur,  111. 
Discussion — W.  A.  Jessup,  Madison. 
"Training  Pupils  to  Study,"  W.  A.  Millis; 
Crawfordsvllle. 

Discussion — Leonard    Young,    E«vans- 
ville,  O.  H.  Williams,  New  Albany. 
Business. 
Adjournment. 
Friday     Afternoon,   March   27th,   2  o'clock. 
General  Association,  Tomlinson  Hall, 
Market  and  Delaware  Streets. 


MUSIC— Vocal. 

a.  "Thou  Art  Mine  All,"  Bradsky. 

b.  "June  Roses,"  Lynes. 

Eva  Escott  Tooley. 
ADDRESS — "EMucation    for   Culture."     Dr. 
Edward  A.  Ross,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
MUSIC— Violin.     "Reverie,"  Vieuxtemps. 

Ruth  Murphy. 

ADDRESS — "The  Courage  That  Conquers." 

Prof.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


Friday  Evening,  March  27th,  8  o'clock.  Gen- 
eral Association,  Tomlinson  Hall. 
MUSIC— Vocal. 

a.  "I  Know  of  Two  Bright  Eyes,"  Clutsam. 

b.  "Pussy   Willow,"  Mildenberg. 

c.  "Is  You?"  Bond. 

Louise  Tutewller. 
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ADDRESS~"Smokeless   Sin   and   Scentless 
Goodness."     Dr.  Edward  A.  Ross,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 
Business. 


Saturday   Morning,   March    28th,   9   o'clock. 

General  Association,  Caleb   Mills  Hall. 
MUSIC— Violin.    "Cappriccioso,"  Ten  Have. 
Isabelle  Southworth. 


ADDRESS— "Story  Telling  in  Education." 

Sara  Cone  Bryant,  Boston,  Mass. 
Business. 
Adjournment. 


For  further  information  address 
Supt.  Frank  W.  Cooley,  Chairman  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Evansville,  Ind. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.     Divide  133.574  by  .000329. 
i  -f  I        A   X   ?       .06i  ^  ^ 

*  f  -  I  ^  A  -!-  ?     n  "  ' 

3.  Six   miles  of  a  country   road  are  macad- 

amized. When  that  distance  is  32  per 
cent,  of  the  length  of  the  road,  how 
much  has  still  to  be  macadamized? 

4.  If  iV  of  an  acre  of  land  cost  $33.20,  what  will  36S  acres 
cost? 

5.  A    firm    fails    In    business    owing:    $32,600, 

their  assets  belngr  $27,600.  They  owe 
me  $800.  What  do  I  receive  In  settle- 
ment?    * 

6.  A  school   room   30x28x12   ft.   seats   40  pu- 

pils. How  many  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  each  pupil?  How  many  cu- 
bic feet  of  air  for  each? 

7.  My    garden    is    80x100    ft.      What    will    a 

concrete  walk  around  the  inside  cost 
at  80  cents  a  square  yard,  the  width 
of  the   walk   being   3    ft.? 

8.  The   height   of  a   tree   on   the   bank  of  a 

river  Is  96  ft.  and  a  line  reaching  from 
its   top  to  the  opposite  bank  is   120  ft. 
What    is  the  width  of  the  river? 
Anaivera. 

1.  133574  -^  .000329  =  406000000 

2.  Simplifying  nnmerators  and  denominators  we  have 

ii       i       M 

5 X  —  .  Further  simplification  ffives 

31  -^  99  X  bV  .  Taldng  signs  in  order  this  gives 
31X49  1519 

36X50  1800 

(68^  of  road  remains  to  be  built. 
32  ^  of  road  is  6  miles. 
1  %  of  road  is  A  miles. 
68%  of  road  is  68  x  A  miles=12J  miles. 

4.  If  /•  of  an  acre  cost  $33.20,  one  acre  will  cost  V  X  $33.20, 
and  36S  acres  will  cost  361  x  V  x  $33.20  or  $2,605.61. 

5.  The  firm  can  pay  $27,500  -s-  32500  =  $H  on  each  dollar. 
I  wlU  therefore  receive  800  X  $|i  =  $676.92. 

30X28 

6.  The  floor  space  for  each  pupil  is sq.  ft. = 21  sq.  ft. 

40 
30X28X12 

The  air  space  for  each  pupil  is cu.  ft. = 252  cu.  ft. 

40 

7.  The  length  of  the  wallc  is  (100+100+74+74)  ft.=348  ft.= 
116  yd. 

The  wallc  is  1  yd.  wide,  so  it  contains  116  sq.  yd. 
The  cost  is  1 16  X $.80 =$92.80. 

8.  The  width  of  the  river  is  the  square  root  of  (120'-%*) 
=  72  sq.  ft. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    SCIENTIFIC 
TBMPERANCB. 

1.  Name    the   different    divisions   of   food    on 

the  basis  of  kind  and  give  the  use  of 
each    division. 

2.  What   changes   In   the   food   take  place   In 

the  intestines? 


3.  What  is  the  use  o*  white  corpuscles? 

4.  Describe    the   relation   of    the   blood   ves* 

sels  in  the  lungs  to  the  air  sacs. 
6.     Describe    the    lymphatic    circulation. 

6.  What  are  organs  of  elimination? 

7.  Name   some    reasons   why   alcohol   should 

be  avoided  as  a  beverage. 

8.  What  chemical  change  of  the  body  is  per- 

verted  by  alcohol   so   as  to   cause   less 
muscular  power? 

Answers. 

1.  a.     The    proteids,    which    are    found     In 

such  foods  as  beef,  mutton,  egss, 
cheese,  etc.,  are  necessary  food 
elements  as  no  new  tissue  can  be 
formed  In  the  body  without  them. 

b.  The  fats  include  such  foods  as  but- 

ter, cream,  the  fatty  substance  in 
milk,  and  the  fats  of  meats.  They 
'are  heat-producing.  Growing 
bone  needs  fat,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  ciiildren  require  so 
large  a  proportion  of  fat  in  their 
foods. 

c.  The     carbo-hydrates     include     such 

foods  as  starch  and  sugar.  They 
contribute  materially  to  the  pro- 
duction   of    energry. 

d.  The    inorganic      principles      contain 

necessary  food  elements.  They  In- 
clude water,  common  salt,  lime, 
soda,  potash,  iron,  and  are  essen- 
tial to  the  physiologia  activity  of 
the    body. 

e.  "Vegetable  acids  found  in  fruits  and 

vegetables  Increase  the  secretions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  stim- 
ulate the  action  of  the  kidneys. 

2.  The  partially  digested  particles  of  food 
received  from  the  stomach  are  subjected  to 
the  solvent  action  of  the  pancreatic  and  In- 
testinal juices,  as  well  as  to  the  action  of 
the  bile.  Each  exerts  a  transforming  influ- 
ence on  one  or  more  substances  and  still  fur- 
ther prepares  them  for  absorption  into  the 
blood. 

3.  They  assist  In  keeping  the  body  In  good 
repairs,  and  seem  to  stop  at  any  portion  of 
the  body  where,  on  account  of  disease  or 
Injury,  there  is  any  mending  to  do.  They 
also  destroy  poisons.  Their  complete  func- 
tions, however,  are  imperfectly  known. 

4.  Within  the  lungs  the  arteries  divide 
and  subdivide  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  they  fol- 
low to  their  ultimate  terminations.  An  elab- 
orate capillary  network,  therefore,  surrounds 
and  embraces  the  air  sacs  on  all  sides.  The 
air  and  blood  are  thus  brough  into  intimate 
relationship,  being  separated  only  by  the 
respiratory  epithelium  and  the  wall  of  the 
capillary  vessel,  and  in  consequence  there 
is  an  exchange  of  gases.  The  blood  changes 
in  color  from  dark  bluish  red  to  scarlet  red. 

5.  The  lymph  vessels  constitute  a  sys- 
tem of  minute,  delicate,  transparent  vessels 
found    In    nearly    all    the    organs   and    tissues 
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of  the  body.  They  grradually  converge  to- 
ward the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  finally  empty 
their  contents  into '  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
lymphatics  are  like  drain-pipes.  They  take 
up  and  carry  from  the  tissues  to  the  veins 
air  the  material  that  the  tissues  do  not  need. 

6.  Certain  organs  are  designed  to  remove 
impurities  from  the  biood.  These  are  the 
lungs,    skin,   and   kidneys. 

7.  When  taken  habitually,  alcohol  de- 
ranges the  activities  of  the  digestive  organs, 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body,  impairs 
muscle  power,  lessens  the  resistance  to  de- 
pressing external  conditions,  diminishes  the 
capacity  for  sustained  mental  work,  and 
leads  to  the  development  of  structural 
changes  in  the  connective  tissues  of  the 
brain,    spinal  chord,  and   other  organs. 

8.  When  taken  in  large  quantities  alcohol 
acts  as  a  paralyzant,  depressing  more  es- 
pecially the  vaso-constrictor  nerve-centers 
and  certain  areas  of  the  brain,  as  shown  by 
an  Impairment  in  the  power  of  sustained  at- 
tention, clearness  of  Judgment  and  muscle 
co-ordination. 

READING. 

1.  A  pupil's  understanding  of  a  selection  de- 

f^ends,  in  part,  upon  what  he  brings  to 
t.     How  may  the  teacher  be  of  assist- 
ance in  this  particular? 

2.  What    exercise    do    you    consider    helpful 

in  training  the  pupil  to  pronounce  new 
words  for  himself? 

3.  To  what  extent  would  you  think  it  wise 

to  insist  that  the  pupil  read  the  teach- 
er's interpretation  into  a  selection? 

4.  State  a  number  of  the  incidentals  to  good 

reading. 

5.  What    can    pupils    in    the    lower    grades 

profitably    do    in    preparation    for    the 
reading    recitation? 

6.  Suggest  some  probable  causes  for  mono- 

tone reading. 

7.  Criticise    the    notion    that    the    course    in 

reading   Is   for   the  purpose   of   gaining 
knowledge. 

8.  What    do    you    consider    the    aim    of    the 

reading  course? 

Answers. 

1.  a.     By  making  assignments  for  investi- 

gation of  the  subject  of  the  selec- 
tion, 
b.  By  suggestions  which  will  arouse 
interest  and  cause  Independent  in- 
vestigation upon  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

2.  By  the  use  of  diacritical  marking,  and 
by  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

3.  Teachers  are  supposed  to  have  the  in-, 
terpretation  which  the  author  Intended.  We 
are  desirous  that  In  the  reading  the  pupils 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  it  may 
be  had   through  the  teacher. 

4.  a.     The   spirit   of   the   teacher. 

b.  Her  acquaintance  with  good  litera- 

ture. 

c.  The  selection. 

d.  The  condition   of  the   room. 

e.  The  pupil  feeling  that  he  has  some- 

thing  to    read      which      Is     worth 
hearing,  and  an  audience  to  listen. 

5.  a.     Matching    words    to    pictures. 

b.  Sorting    words    or    letters.  • 

c.  Making   words    from    letters. 

d.  Arranging  sentences  from  words  or 

letters. 

e.  Filling     blanks     In     elliptical     sen- 

tences. 
$.     a.     A  lack  of  practice. 

b.  Not    familiar   with    the   words. 

c.  A  lack  of  spirit  upon  part  of  teacher 

and  the  selection. 

7.     In    the    beginning    reading     work      the 

child   begins   with   the   known.     He   gains   In 

this    beginning    work    only    a    knowledge    of 

form  but  the  subject  matter  is  of  things  with 


which  he  is  very  familiar.  Many  of  the  selec- 
tions of  poetry  and  prose  contained  in  the 
course  are  concerning  familiar  subjects;  yet 
through  these  familiar  subjects  careless  hab- 
its of  speech  may  be  broken  up  and  the  feel- 
ings  and   emotions   cultivated. 

8.  a.  To  teach  the.  symbols  of  the  lan- 
guage so  that  the  child  of  the 
lower  grades  can  recognize  in 
print  and  script  that  which  he 
already  knows  as  sounds;  and  to 
Increase  the  vocabulary. 

b.  To    enable    one    to    comprehend    the 

thought  of  the  printed  or  written 
page. 

c.  To    cultivate    an    abiding    taste    for 

good  literature. 

d.  To    cultivate    the    spiritual    nature. 

e.  To    break     up   careless      habits     of 

speech. 

UNITBD   STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  Who    had    the    right    of    suffrage    in    the 

Virginia      colony?      In       Massachusetts 
Bay   colony? 

2.  Give    reasons    which    account   for   French 

names  on  the  map  of  Indiana. 

3.  What    were    the    principal    achievements 

of   Alexander    Hamilton? 

4.  Name   an   Important   provision   of  the   or- 

dinance of  1787. 

5.  What   were   the   Immediate   and   also  the 

remote  effects  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill? 

6.  Explain   how  the  battle  of  Antletam  was 

connected  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves. 

7.  What  steps  are  necessary  before  a  terri- 

tory can   be  admitted  to  the  Union? 

8.  Explain    the    different    ways    in    which    a 

bill    may   become   a    law   of    the   United 
States. 

Answers. 

1.  The  people  In  Vii*ginla  might  vote  for 
two   members  to  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

In  Massachusetts  only  church   members 
could   vote. 

2.  The  French  explorers  were  the  first 
to  traverse  the  river  systems  of  Indiana. 

3.  a.     Author  of  Federalist.     Brought  or- 

der   to    the    U.    S.    Treasury    and 
restored    public    credit. 

b.  Established    U.    S.    Bank. 

c.  Author  of  the  excise   tariff  system, 
i.     It   excluded  slavery   forever   from   any 

future  State  made  from  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. 

5.  a.     It  had  a  tendency  to  allay  for  the 

time,  the  intense  excitement  on 
the  slave  question, 
b.  It  made  It  necessary  to  form  a 
party  In  the  North  for  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  slavery.  All 
the  anti-slave  elements  were 
now  fused  into  a  new  party. 

6.  It  gave  President  Lincoln  his  oppor- 
tunity to  publish  his  Intention  of  issuing  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  unless  the 
States   In   secession    laid   down    their  arms. 

7.  When  a  Territory  has  enough  popula- 
tion to  entitle  It  to  one  Congressman  It  Is 
eligible  to  ask  for  admission  to  the  Union, 
In  the  absence  of  specific  objections  Its 
prayer  may  be  granted.  Congress,  however, 
has  absolute  discretion  In  the  matter,  and 
often  uses  its  discretion  under  party  political 
motives.  When  Congress  resolves  to  turn  a 
Territory  into  a  State,  it  usually  passes  an 
enabling  act.  under  which  the  Inhabitants 
elect  a  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
frames  a  draft  constitution;  when  this  has 
been  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  voters 
of  the  Territory,  the  act  of  Congress  takes 
effect.  The  Territory  Is  then  transformed 
Into  a  State  and  proceeds  to  send  Its  senators 
and  representatives  to  Congress  In  the  usual 
way. 
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8.  1.  By  passlngr  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  being:  approved  by  the 
President. 

2.  By  passing  both  houses  by  a  two- 

thirds  majority  vote  over  the  v/e- 
to  of  the  President. 

3.  If   the   President   keeps   the   bill   In 

his  possession  for  his  considera- 
tion longrer  than  ten  days  it  be- 
comes a  law  without  his  signa- 
ture. If  Congress  should  ad- 
journ within  these  ten  days  the 
bill   is   killed. 

AMERICAN    HISTORY    AND    ITS    GEO- 
GRAPHIC CONDITIONS. 

1.  What  were  the  principal  routes  taken  by 

emigrants    to   the   West? 

2.  What  effect  upon  emigration  to  the  West 

did  the  financial  depression  of  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
have? 

Z.  What  geographical  conditions  tnade  the 
following  places  enrly  centers  of  com- 
merce:    Pittsburg?     Louisville? 

4.  Why  is  a  river  not  a  good  political  boun- 
dary? 

.6.  Why  did  the  possession  of  New  Orleans 
become  a  political  necessity  to  our 
country? 

«.  What  were  the  grounds  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana? 

7.  Why  were  the  Jews  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple and  the  Phoenicians  a  maritime 
people? 

Z,  Why  did  the  northern  colonies  become 
maritime  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
southern? 

Ajuwers. 

1.  a.     Via  Hudson  River  and  Mohawk  to 

Lake  Erie. 

b.  Up   the   Potomac   and   over   to   the 

Monongahela  and  down  the 
Ohio. 

c.  Up   the   Wabash   and   Kaskaskia. 

d.  Up   the  Kentucky  and   Tennessee. 

e.  Up    the   Mississippi    and   Missouri. 

2.  The  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were 
paid  by  giving  them  land  bounties  in  the 
West.  The  new  government  had  no  money 
to  give. 

3.  a.     The    Junction    of    the    two    rivers 

forming  the  Ohio  made  Pittsburg 
a  distributing  point, 
b.     Louisville    was    the    natural     port 
of  the  river  above  the  Falls,  and 
the   head   of   navigation   below. 

4.  Races  are  broader  than  river  basins. 
Rarely  are  they  founded  by  streams.  See 
author,    pages    93-95. 

5.  Because  the  city  commanded  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  river  and  its  tributaries. 

6.  Largely  a  question  of  Jealousy  because 
of  the  future  influence  of  this  newly  acquired 
section.  The  twentieth  century  is  bringing 
about  the  fulfillment,  of  their  dire  prophe- 
cies. 

7.  Because  of  their  environment.  See 
page    119. 

8.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  northern 
colonies  had  the  timber,  out  of  which  to 
build  the  ships,  and  they  also  had  the  water 
power  by  which  they  could  operate  machin- 
ery. These  two  things  made  them  manufac- 
ture and  distribute. 

The  Southern  colonies  had  the  rich  soil 
In  which  they  could  produce  the  raw  mater- 
ials, etc.  Thus  they  depended  upon  some- 
one else  to  carry  their  products  to  other 
countries. 

GBO€»tAPHY. 
1.  What  waters  does  the  Erie  Canal  con- 
nect? What  city  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity? Of  what  commercial  advan- 
tage was  this  canal  in  the  early  de- 
velopment   of    the    country? 


2.  Of    what   commercial    value   is   that   part 

of  Canada  north  of  the  western  part 
of   the  United   States? 

3.  Name    the    most    important    natural    re- 

sources  of   Indiana. 

4.  Locate   a   city   widely   known   as  an   Iron 

manufacturing    center;    one    noted    for 
•    ship    building;    one    noted    for    fine    art 
galleries;   one   noted   for   cotton   manu- 
facturing. 

5.  Name   and   locate   the  principal   mountain 

range  of  Asia.  To  what  forms  of  life 
has  this  range  been  a  barrier?     Why? 

6.  What    nation    governs    Australia.      What 

portion  of  Australia  is  most  impor- 
tant? Locate  its  chief  seaport.  What 
does   it   export? 

7.  Why  should  the  teacher  sometimes  assist 

the  pupil  in  the  study  of  a  new  lesson 
in  geography? 

8.  What     eiTect    did     the     Russian-Japanese 

war  have  upon  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  Asiatic  continient?  Give 
reasons  for  answer. 

Answers. 

1.  The  Erie  canal  connects  the  Hudson 
River  and  Lake  Erie.  Buffalo  is  at  its  west- 
ern end.  The  canal  was  the  best  line  of 
communication  between  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  surrounding  fertile  region  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  a  great  highway 
of  westward  emigration  and  a  great  trade 
route  between  the  east  and  west. 

2.  The  country  west  of  Lake  Winif>eg  to 
the   Rocky  Mountains   Is  a  great  wheat  and 

Sasturage  region  resembling  Dakota  and 
[ontana  In  the  United  States.  North  of  this 
great  agricultural  region  and  including  the 
western  mountainous  region  is  the  largest 
and  finest  forest  area  remaining  in  North 
America.  The  mountains  also  contain  many 
valuable  mineral  deposits. 

3.  The  fertile  soil  of  Indiana  Is  its  most 
valuable  natural  resource.  Coal,  petroleum, 
building  stones,  limestones,  and  marble  for 
the  manufacture  of  caments,  shales  and  fire- 
clay for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile 
are  other  valuable  resources.  Natural  gas 
and  timber  formerly  aboundant  have  greatly 
decreased  In  quantity. 

4.  Birmingham  and  Sheflleld.  England. 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago  in  the  United  States 
are  important  iron  manufacturing  centera 
Glasgow  is  the  chief  shipbuilding  center  of 
the  world.  Munich  and  Dresden  in  Germany 
and  Rome,  Florence  and  Venice,  Italy,  have 
fine  art  galleries.  Manchester  is  the  chief 
cotton  center  in  the  world.  Lowell,  Mass., 
Is  an  important  cotton  manufacturing  city 
of  America. 

5.  The  Himalaya  range  trending  east  and 
west  across  southern  Asia  is  the  principal 
mountain  range.  It  forms  a  barrier  to  a 
movement  northward  of  plants  and  animals 
of  a  strictly  tropical  character.  The  reason 
is  that  temperate  and  frigid  conditions  suc- 
ceed as  higher  altitudes  are  reached  and 
plants  and  animals  used  to  tropical  conditions 
would  have  to  spread  through  frost  and  ice 
to  reach  the  plateau  of  Thibet  and  even 
there  conditions  would  be  such  that  they 
could   not   live. 

6.  Australia  Is  part  of  the  British  empire, 
ruled  by  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the 
king  of  England,  but  having  Its  own  law- 
making body.  New  South  Wales  is  the  rich- 
est Australian  state,  though  Victoria  to  the 
South  of  It  1.S  much  like  It  In  climate  and 
products.  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South 
Wales,  Is  the  chief  commercial  city.  It  ex- 
ports wool.  meat,  wheat   and   gold. 

7.  The  pupil  In  any  subject  may  have  help 
from  the  teacher  in  methods  of  study.  In 
new  lessons  the  important  points  the  plan 
in  the  lesson  and  the  connection  with  former 
lessons  may  be  shown  If  necessary.  The  ques- 
tion   of    help    is    purely    relative.      The    pupil 
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should  have  Intelllgrent  sugrgrestlve  help  if 
he  needs  It.  If  the  pupil  can  occasionally 
help  the  teacher  we  see  no  objection  to  that 
either.,  ,      ,    ^  ... 

8.  The  Russian-Japanese  war  checked  the 
grrowine:  Influence  of  Russia  and  transferred 
much  of  It  to  Japan,  In  eastern  Asia.  Korea 
fell  under  Japanese  influence  and  control. 
China  is  awakening  to  political  self-con- 
sciousness. Japan  is  now  considered  in  the 
rank  of  the  great  powers.  The  reason  for 
the  answer  lies  in  the  simple  facts  of  the 
trend   of   events. 

GRAMMAR* 

1.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb.     Il- 

lustrate them.  Tell  why  they  are 
called    "principal    parts."  ^  ^   ,  . 

2.  Give    all    the    participial    and      tnflnltive 

forms  of  the  verb  "buy." 

3.  Select    the    correct    expression    and    give 

reason:  I  do  not  mind  (his.  him)  going 
out  evenings. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  In  which  the  compound 

relative  pronoun  has  a  nominative  use 
in  the  principal  clause  and  an  objec- 
tive use  in   the  subordinate  clause. 

5.  Give   the    kinds    of   relation    which    exist 

between   co-ordinate    thoughts. 
6-     When  Is  the  word  "as"  used  as  a  relative 
pronoun?      Illustrate. 

7.  State     the    antecedent    of      the    pronoun 

"his"    in    the    following   sentence: 
One's   manners   show    his   breeding. 

8.  Write  a  paragraph   of  eight  or  ten   lines 

on    "Vacations." 

AB«wer«« 

1.  The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  the 
present  indicative,  the  past  indicative,  and 
the    perfect    participle. 

Go,  pres.  Indicative,  went,  past  Indicative, 
gone,  perfect  participle. 

These  are  called  "principal  parts"  be- 
cause all  other  forms  in  the  entire  conju- 
gation of  the  verb  are  derived  from  them. 

2.  The  participial  forms  of  the  verb  are 
the  following:  present,  buying,  perfect, 
bought,  compound,  having  bought.  The  in- 
flnltive  forms  are:  present,  to  buy,  perfect, 
to   have  bought. 

3.  I  do  not  mind  his  going  out  evenings. 
The  subject  of  a  participle  Is  in  the  objective 
case  when  It  Is  also  the  object  of  a  transi- 
tive verb  or  preposition. 

4.  Whatsoever   he   doeth  shall  prosper. 

5.  The  relations  which  exist  between  co- 
ordinate thoughts  are:  addition,  opposition, 
alternation,   and  conclusion. 

6.  The  word  "as"  is  used  as  a  relative 
when  It  refers  to  an  identical  object  previ- 
ously mentioned,  as  In  the  following  sen- 
tence: She  sang  such  songs  as  were  called 
for. 

7.  The  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  "his" 
Is  the  pronominal  adjective  one's.  "One"  is 
a  cardinal  numeral  but  Is  here  used  substan- 
tively, and  as  the  antecedent  of  his. 

8.  Vacations  are  periods  of  rest,  of  re- 
laxation, and  of  recuperation.  The  time 
should  be  pleasantly  enjoyable.  But  the  wise 
teacher  will  be  careful  that  it  does  not  be- 
come a  time  of  idle  enjoyment.  A  teacher 
should  re-enter  her  school  room,  after  a  va- 
cation, better  prepared  for  her  duties  than 
she  was  the  previous  year.  If  her  time  Is 
wisely  used  and  profitably  spent,  she  may  do 
some  professional  reading  in  each  vacation, 
so  that  as  the  years  go  on  she  will  have  the 
consciousness  that  she  is  growing  in  her 
profession. 

LITERATURES. 

1.  Discuss    the    literary    merits      of      Mark 

Twain. 

2.  Name   two   poems  by   Burns. 

3.  Name   two    of   Paul's    Epistles.     What    is 

an  epistle? 

4.  What  is  Lyric  Poetry?    Give  an  example. 


5.  Name  three  books  of  literature  suitable 
for  children  in  the  grammar  grades. 

€.  How  may  an  Interest  in  good  reading 
be   aroused    In    the    community? 

7.  What  bad  effects  may  the  reading  of  his- 

torical  hovels   have   upon   the   study   of 
History? 

8.  How   would   you   correlate  literature   and 

History?     Give  an   example. 

Ansmrers. 

1.  The  purpose  of  Twain's  books  of  trav- 
el Is  said  to  be  the  ridicule  of  the  rhapso- 
dies of  the  American  tourist  in  Europe.  In 
his  "Innocents  Abroad,"  whatever  Its  pur- 
pose, we  see  the  typical  American  Philistine, 
turned  loose  among  the  proudest  achieve- 
ments of  civilization,  poking  fun  at  Michael 
Angelo,  winking  familiarly  in  the  most  In- 
opportune places,  and  habitually  flippant  In 
the  presence   of   things  consecrated. 

2.  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  and 
"Tam  O'Shanter." 

3.  a.     Romans  and  Gallatlans. 

b.  Personal  letters  written  to  breth- 
ren, or  those  engaged  In  a  com- 
mon  cause. 

4.  Poetry  suited  to  song.  Burns' 
"Sweet  Afton." 

5.  1.     "Courtship   of  Miles  Standlsh." 

2.  "Seven  Oaks."   by  Holland. 

3.  "The  Graysons,"  by  Eggleston. 

6.  By  the  teacher  using  good  judgment 
in  what  she  places  before  the  children  for 
their  morning  exercises  and  other  miscellan- 
eous reading.  The  parents  will  become  in- 
terested In  what  their  children  read  and  thus 
the  interest  Is  carried  into  the  home. 

7.  Sometimes  the  student  mistakes  the 
romance  for  the  real  history  and  is  thus 
misled  as  to  the  facts  of  real  history.  "Rich- 
ard Carvel"  may  give  the  reader  a  better 
notion  of  Paul  Jones,  "Kenllworth"  of  Eliza- 
beth, "The  Virginians"  of  George  Washing- 
ton. The  teacher  should  exercise  great  care 
Just  what  novels  are  recommended  for  her 
pupils. 

8.  When  passing  over  Roman  History  I 
would  have  the  pupils  read  "Coriolanus," 
"Julius  Caesar"  and  "Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra." 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  I  would  have  the 
class  read   "Quo  Vadls." 

In  the  historical  account  of  the  Exile 
of  the  Acadlans  I  would  have  the  class  read 
Evangeline.  In  this  way  the  teacher  can 
strengthen  his  history  and  show  the  pupils  • 
how  to  appreciate  some  of  the  great  things 
In    literature. 

SCnCNCB   OP   BDUCATI6N. 

1;     Describe    a    simple    test    for   determining 
defective    hearing. 

2.  What   are   the   features   of  a  well-heated 

school  room? 

3.  A    stranger    Is    deceived    in    judging   dis- 

tances In  Colorado.    What  Is  tne  expla- 
nation of  this  mistake? 

4.  "Children     and     savages     are     naturally 

lazy."     Explain    this   statement. 

5.  When    should   the   fundamental   tables   in 

Arithmetic  be  memorized?     Why? 

6.  When    should    Commercial   Arithmetic  .bs 

Introduced?     Why? 

7.  Discuss   the   value    of   good   oral   reading 

by   the   teacher. 

8.  What  Is  the  best  course  to  pursue  when 

errors   In    English   are   made   by   pupils 
In    recitation? 

Aaswers, 

1.  Good  authorities  say  that  a  child 
should  hear  distinctly  a  watch  ticking  fifty- 
one  Inches  from  their  ears.  If  the  child  can 
not  do  that  there  Is  likely  a  dull  look  upon 
the  countenance,  due  In  most  instances  to 
defective   hearing. 

2.  Absolute  comfort  in  all  parts  of  the 
room  with  the  air  perfectly  pure. 
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8.  The  atmosphere  Is  dry,  having  little 
humidity.  This  makes  objects  seem  to  be 
nearer  togrether.  This  Is  due  to  the  hlgrh 
altitude. 

4.  It  is  quite  natural  for  humanity  to 
desire  to  follow  along  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance. The  savage  is  lazy  and  indolent  until 
you  convince  him  by  his  energy  that  he 
may  procure  something  that  will  better  his 
condition.  Then  his  interest  is  aroused  and 
he  will  labor  to  secure  the  coveted  thing. 
Just  so  with  the  child.  He  must  be  made  to 
see  the  benefit  to  himself. 

6.  In  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  grades.  This 
is  the  time  .when"  memory   Is   most  active. 

6.  Not  until  high  school  is  reached.  A 
good  strong  class  might  have  this  phase  of 
the  subject  In  the  8th  grade.  Usually  th^ 
processes  are  too  Intricate  for  the  students 
In  the  grades. 

7.  Children  learn  by  imitating.  When 
the  teacher  reads  well  he  is  able  to  Inspire 
his  pupils  in  the  same  direction. 

8.  Children  should  be  taught  to  talk  cor- 
rectly. Their  speech  should  be  coached  care- 
fully at  all  times.  Good  expression  is  a 
matter  of  dally  training. 

BLEMBNTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  the  object  in  a  community  in  es- 

tablishing  schools? 

2.  Why  is  reading  taught  in  the  schools? 

3.  Show  that  knowledge,  character  and  cul- 

ture   are    Interrelated. 

4.  What   is   the   fundamental  aim   of  discip- 

line  in   school? 

5.  Describe  the  advantages  of  inhibition   by 

substitution    over    inhibition    by    nega- 
tion. 

6.  What   is   the  only   thing  the  teacher  can 

do  in  the  education  of  the  child? 

7.  When  does  any  trade  or  occupation  cease 

to  be  education?    Why? 

8.  What    should    be    the    relations    between 

the    beginning    teacher    and    the    critic 
teacher? 

Answers. 

1.  Communities  have  learned  that  the 
best  safeguard  to  perpetuate  good  govern- 
ment is  to  educate  the  children  into  habits 
conducive  to  good  government.  The  red 
school  house  on  the  hill  is  a  stronger  fort 
than  that  filled  with  soldiers. 

2.  It  Is  the  medium  by  and  through 
which  all  other  training  is  acquired. 

8.  Through  knowledge  good  character  is 
formed  and  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  char- 
acter  is    culture. 

4.  Discipline  is  the  medium  through 
which  good  habits  of  life  are  acquired.  It 
should  begin  in  the  home  and  continue 
through  the  school  until  the  child  has  be- 
come wholly  respectful  of  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers. 

6.  The  wise  parent  or  teacher  both  should 
use  the  substitution  process,  for  the  reason 
that  in  it  the  activities  of  the  child  are 
directed  instead  of  being  arrested. 

6.  To  point  out  the  better  way  and 
arouse  the  child's  Interest  in  the  best  things 
of  life.  The  real  growth  must  take  place 
within  the  child's  own  mental  being.  The 
teacher  acts  only  as  a  guide  post. 

7.  When  It  is  simply  the  means  of  ex- 
istence. As  long  as  the  artisan,  business  or 
professional  man  takes  a  great  Interest  In 
his  work,  bending  his  utmost  energies  to 
make  progression,  then  it  Is  educative. 
Many  physicians  stopped  growing  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  today  we  find  them  hos- 
tile to  all  the  latest  methods  of  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  Such  men  belong  to  the 
fossil  ages  of  the  past. 

8.  There  should  be  the  relationship  of 
sympathy  and  helpfulness.  The  critic  should 
not  seek  to  unduly  exercise  his  authority,  nor 
should  the  young  teacher  take  the  attitude 
of  entire  independence. 


MUSIC. 

Place  the  signatures  on  the  staff  for  the 
following  Keys:  F,  E,  B  flat,  D,  A 
flat. 

Name  some  chief  values  of  rote  singing. 

What  objections  are  there  to  rote  work? 

What  mental  drill  may  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  music? 

Discuss   the  value  of  singing  softly. 

Give  method  of  disposing  of  children 
whose   sense   of  tone  Is  deficient. 

Give  a  method  of  teaching  the  transpo- 
sition from  the  Key  of  D  above,  to  the 
Key  of  A  below. 

What  is  syncopation? 

Ansmrer*. 


KEv    or    F 


m 


KEV  or  E 


KCV    OF  B^ 


KEv  or  D 


KCV    OF   A> 


2.  The  training  of  the  ear,  the  unifying 
of  voices,  and  the  production  of  good  true 
quality  are  the  chief  values  of  good  rote 
singing. 

3.  If  rote  songs  are  well  chosen,  that  is, 
suitable  to  the  voices  and  age  of  the  chil- 
dren there  is  no  objection  to  rote  singing, 
unless  the  voice  the  pupils  are  imitating  is 
of  bad   tone  quality. 

4.  Music  makes  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
active  and  teaches  the  power  6t  concentra- 
tion of  thought. 

5.  In  the  child  the  growth  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  larynx  is  very  rapid.  Greatest 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  voice  at  this 
period.  Straining  and  overtaxing  of  the  vo- 
cal chords  is  apt  to  result  seriously.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  soft  singing  and  teach- 
ing the  child  to  use  the  clear  head  tones  of 
the  vocal  register.  Soft  singing  induces  good 
tone  production  and   is  most  musical. 

6.  To  correct  deficiency  in  sense  of  tone 
take  the  pitch  of  the  pupil's  voice,  give  bird 
calls  and  let  him  Imitate.  Also  take  a  single 
tone,  then  add  a  few  tones  at  intervals  of 
octaves,  then  fifths,  then  thirds,  then  seconds, 
finally  giving  Intervals  of  half  steps.  In  this 
way  his  ear  becomes  more  acute.  Deficiency 
of  tone  is  usually  the  result  of  a  defective 
ear. 

7.  From  the  pitch  pipe  sound  8  of  the 
scale  of  D,  sing  down  to  5  of  the  scale  which 
is  the  pitch  of  a  change  5  to  1  and  establish 
the  key   1.   3,   5,   3,   1,   6.   1. 

8.  Syncopation  is  an  Interruption  of  the 
natural  pulsations  of  the  measure  bringing 
the  strong  accent  on  the  part  of  the  meas- 
ure not   usually  accented. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Make  from  memory  an  outline  drawing 
of  one  of  the  following  objects:  Book, 
box,    tea    cup,    basket. 

2.  Draw  a  simple  design  and  state  the  pur- 
•    pose   for   which   It   is   intended. 

3.  Paint    a    landscape    showing    a    meadow 

and    a    brook. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  N.  E.  A 

AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  FEB.  26,  190& 


OF  all  the  bodies  of  citizens  that  I 
have  received  here  at  the  White 
House,  there  is  none  which  oc- 
cupies a  more  important  relation  than 
yours — I  am  tempted  to  say  none  has 
come  that  has  occupied  as  important  a 
relation  to  the  nation — ^because  you  men 
and  women  who  deal  with  education, 
who  represent  the  great  American  policy 
of  education  for  all  children,  provided 
by  the  public,  as  the  prime  duty  of  the 
public,  bear  a  relation  to  the  family,  a 
relation  to  the  future  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple, such  as  no  other  like  number  of  in- 
dividuals  can   bear. 

I  own  six  of  the  children  that  you 
educate.  I  am  prepared  to  extend  cor- 
dial sympathy  to  some  of  you ! 

COUNTRY  NOT  IN  DANGER. 

Seriously,  friends,  it  is  idle  for  any 
man  to  talk  of  despairing  of  the  future 
of  this  country,  or  feeling  unduly 
alarmed  about  it,  if  he  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  you  here  and  with  the  forces 
that  you  represent.  Fundamentally,  this 
country  is  sound;  morally  no  less  than 
physically.  Fundamentally,  in  its  fam- 
ily life  and  in  the  outside  activities  of 
its  individuals,  the  country  is  better,  and 
not  worse,  than  it  formerly  was. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be 
excused  if  we  fail  to  war  against  rotten- 
ness and  corruption,  if  we  fail  to  con- 
tend effectively  with  the  forces  of  evil, 
and  they  waste  their  time  who  ask  me  to 
withhold  my  hand  from  dealing  there- 
with.   But  it  is  worth  while  to  smite  the 


wrong  for  the  reason  that  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  right  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. 

You  who  are  training  the  next  gener- 
ation are  training  this  country  as  it  is  to 
be  a  decade  or  two  hence,  and  while  your 
work  in  training  the  intellect  is  great,  it 
is  not  as  great  as  your  work  in  training 
character.  More  than  anything  else  I 
want  to  see  the  public  school  turn  out  the 
boy  and  girl  who,  when  man  and  woman, 
will  add  to  the  sum  of  good  citizenship 
of  the  nation. 

VIEWS  AS  A  LAYMAN.      . 

It  is  not  my  province,  nor  would  it  be 
within  my  capacity,  to  speak  about  your 
pedagogic  problems.  You  yourselves 
are  far  better  to  discuss  them.  But,  as  a 
layman,  let  me  say  one  or  two  things 
about  your  work. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have 
you  teach  your  pupils  is  that  whether 
you  call  the  money  gained  salary  or 
wages  does  not  make  any  real  difference, 
and  that  if  by  working  hard  with  your 
hands  you  get  more  than  if  you  work 
with  your  head  only,  it  does  not  atone 
for  it  to  call  the  smaller  amount  salary. 
The  term  "dignity  of  labor"  implies  that 
manual  labor  is  as  dignified  as  mental 
labor,  as  of  course  it  is. 

Indeed,  the  highest  kind  of  labor  is 
that  which  makes  demands  upon  the 
qualities  of  both  head  and  hand,  of  heart, 
brain,  and  body.  Physical  prowess, 
physical  address,  are  necessities :  they 
stand  on  a  level  with  intellect  and  only 
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below  character.  Let  us  show  that  we 
regard  the  position  of  the  man  who 
works  with  his  hands  as  being  ordinarily 
and  in  good  faith  as  important  -and  dig- 
nified and  as  worthy  of  consideration  as 
that  of  business  man  or  professional 
man. 

We  need  to  have  a  certain  readjust- 
ment of  values  in  this  country,  which 
must  primarily  come  through  the  efforts 
of  just  you  men  and  women  here,  and 
the  men  and  women  like  you  throughout 
this  land. 

IMPROPER    HOPES    FOR     CHILDREN. 

Sometimes  the  kindest  and  most  well- 
meaning  mother,  sometimes  a  kind  and 
well-meaning  father  also,  do  as  much 
damage  to  the  children  as  the  most 
thoughtless  and  selfish  parent  could,  by 
bringing  them  up  to  feel  that  the  goal 
of  their  attainment  should  be  the  ab- 
sence of  eflfort  instead  of  effort  well  di- 
rected. 

We  have  all  of  us  often  heard  some 
good  but  unwise  woman  say,  "I  have 
worked  hard ;  my  daughter  shan't  work," 
the  poor  woman  not  realizing  that  great 
though  the  curse  of  mere  drudgery — of 
overwork — is,  that  it  is  not  so  great  as 
the  curse  of  vapid  idleness;  and  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
idleness  is  that  of  the  hobo  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  or  the  gilded  youth  at  the  other. 

Do  not  waste  time  in  envying  the  idler 
at  either  end  of  the  social  scale.  Envy 
is  not  the  proper  attitude  toward  them. 
The  proper  attitude  toward  them  is  a 
good-humored  but  thoroughgoing  disap- 
proval of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  so 
blind  not  only  to  the  interests  of  society 
as  a  whole,  but  to  his  or  her  jown  real 
interests  as  to  believe  that  anything  per- 
manent can  be  gained  from  a  life  of  sel- 
fish and  vacuous  idleness. 


IDLENESS  POOR  INVESTMENT. 

Such  idleness  is  tlie  poorest  invest- 
ment in  the  long  run  that  can  be  imag- 
ined, and  there  is  no  surer  way  to  for- 
feit all  chance  of  real  happiness  than  to 
set  deliberately  to  work  to  treat  pleasure 
as  the  only  aim  after  which  to  strive. 

Teach  the  boy  and  girl  to  work ;  teach 
them  that  their  proper  duty  is  in  the 
home;  their  duty  to  one  another  and 
toward  their  neighbors. 

Then  teach  them  more;  teach  them 
to  build  upon  this  as  a  foundation  the 
superstructure  of  the  higher  life. 

I  want  to  see  our  education  directed 
more  and  more  toward  training  boys  and 
girls  back  to  the  farm  and  the  shop,  so 
that  they  will  be  first  rate  farmers,  first 
rate  mechanics,  fit  to  work  with  the  head 
and  to  work  with  the  hands,  and  realiz- 
ing that  work  with  the  hands  is  just  as 
honorable  as  work  with  the  head. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  see  a  training 
that  will  make  every  boy,  every  girl, 
leaving  the  public  schools,  leaving  the 
schools  of  the  nation,  feel  impelled  to 
carry  himself  or  herself  that  the  net  re- 
sult, when  his  or  her  life  has  been  lived, 
shall  be  an  addition  to  the  sum  total  of 
decent  living  and  achievement  for  the  na- 
tion, and  have  them  understand  that 
they  are  never  going  to  amount  to  much 
in  the  big  things  if  they  don't  first 
amount  to  something  in  the  little  things. 

So  my  plea  is  not  that  the  homely  du- 
ties are  all  sufficient,  but  that  they  are  a 
necessary  bar  upon  which  to  build  the 
superstructure  of  the  higher  life.  Our 
children  should  be  trained  to  do  the 
homely  duties  in  the  first  place,  and 
then,  in  addition  to  have  it  in  them  so 
to  carry  themselves  that  collectively  we 
may  well  and  fitly  perform  the  great 
and  responsible  tasks  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 
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ETHICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Mrs.  Martha  EUis  Itum,  Muncie,  Ind. 


THIS  paper  like  some  children 
was  named  by  its  friends  (the 
committee)  and  like  said  chil- 
dren has  not  been  able  to  live  up  to  the 
dignity  of  its  appellation,  Ethical 
Psychology.  But  in  the  vernacular  of 
a  well-known  journal,  is  a  plain  talk  by 
a  plain  woman  on  some  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  our  high  schools  today. 

Ethical  culture  is  the  highest  culture 
to  which  we  can  aspire,  and  yet,  in  our 
teaching  it  is  that  to  which  we  give  least 
time.  We  talk  glibly  about  the  three- 
fold nature  of  education: — physical, 
mental  and  moral ;  and  of  the  three- fold 
manifestation  of  mental  activity: — in- 
tellectual, emotional,  and  volitional;  we 
quote  from  Joseph  Cook  that,  **Only 
whole  wheels  roll,  whenever  we  leave 
out  an  arc  in  our  culture  there  is  likely, 
as  the  wheel  rolls,  to  be  a  halt  some- 
day," and  yet  in  reality,  we  hammer 
away  at  the  intellect,  day  after  day,  and 
the  training  of  all  other  activities  is  left 
to  chance,  or  that  unknown  quantity 
called  personal  influence  of  the  teacher. 
*The  supreme  art  to  which  all  arts  right- 
ly understood  and  used  minister,  is  the 
art  of  right  living,"  but  "There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling — growing  into  conviction 
— among  educators  and  other  thoughtful 
people  that  however  efficient  our  schools 
may  be  in  knowledge,  they  are  not  made 
as  effective  as  they  might  be  and  are  not 
doing  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do  for 
the  moral  training  of  the  young — train- 
ing in  the  art  of  living."  This  dissatis- 
faction with  present  conditions  finds  ut- 
terance in  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press,  on  the  lecture  platform,  and  in 
our  own  hearts.  And  it  has  been  accen- 
tuated  by    the   startling   disclosures    of 


moral  delinquency  that  have  recently 
given  a  rude  shock  to  our  complacent 
faith  in  public  and  private  honesty  and 
rectitude,  committed,  as  this  malfeas- 
ance has  been,  in  quarters  where  least 
suspected,  and  indicating  that  the  lower- 
ing of  moral  standards  in  the  business 
world  has  become  far  more  prevalent 
than  was  generally  realized.  In  this 
abrupt  and  rough  awakening  to  a  situ- 
ation both  disgraceful  and  dangerous  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  portion  of  the 
blame  for  existing  moral  conditions  has 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  school,  as 
well  as  of  the  home  and  the  church." 
(Quoted  from  Winthrop  D.  Sheldon.) 
The  leaders  of  religious  thought  who 
have  the  nation's  interests  at  heart  are 
projecting  plans  whereby  they  may  as- 
sist the  schools  in  this  matter.  One  of 
the  most  notable  movements  being  that 
of  the  inter-denominational  ministerial 
association  of  New  York,  participated  in 
by  men  from  every  Protestant  denomi- 
nation, as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews.  They  are  tr\nng  to  secure  for 
every  child  one-half  day  each  week  for 
instruction  in  the  church  of  his  parent's 
choice.  This  plan  is  not  worked  out  yet 
in  detail,  but  promises  well,  for  religion 
is  the  corner  stone  of  morals.  And  I 
would  place  the  banishment  of  the  Bible 
from  our  public  schools  as  the  first  cause 
of  our  fall.  Dean  Delany  of  Wisconsin, 
in  a  recent  article,  says:— "We  have  al- 
ready in  this  country  seen  at  least  one 
generation  that  is  the  product  of  a  purely 
secular  education.  That  is  the  genera- 
tion now  in  its  prime — ^the  dominating 
element  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Pre- 
vious generations  had  at  least  some 
knowledge   of   the    Bible    instilled   into 
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them  in  childhood,  and  were  for  the 
most  part,  brought  up  under  the  old  re- 
gime of  Puritan  strictness  in  the  home. 
The  present  generation  is  the  fruit  of 
an  education  with  religion  left  out  and 
of  a  reaction  from  the  extremes  of  Pur- 
itan severity.  What  are  the  results  as 
seen  in  the  moral  character  of  the  men 
and  women  of  this  ruling  generation? 
Do  they  prove  the  Avisdom  of  an  educa- 
tion without  religion,  or  at  least,  with 
only  an  indirect  moral  influence  from  cer- 
tain teachers  and  from  certain  studies? 
Since  the  new  century  began  we  have 
witnessed  the  uncovering  of  scandals  in 
business,  and  government,  and  social  life, 
such  as  have  never  before  been  dreamed 
of  in  American  history.  We  have  seen 
an  unprecedented  increase  of  crime  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  We  have 
had  to  chronicle  an  alarming  growth  in 
the  frequency  of  divorce.  We  are  forced 
to  admit  a  deepening  animosity  of  class 
against  class,  especially  of  capital 
against  labor  and  labor  against  capital. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  data  from  which 
we  must  form  our  judgment  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  men  and  women  of  this 
generation,  according  to  the  Divine  prin- 
ciple. "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that 
these  disturbing  phenomena  are  all  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  policy  of  leaving 
religion  out  of  the  public  school  educa- 
tion; nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of 
these  facts,  we  are  surely  justified  in 
drawing  the  inference  that  the  vague  and 
indirect  moral  training  that  now  obtains 
in  the  public  schools  is  too  weak  to  be 
vital  and  enduring  in  its  results.  Only  a 
serious  and  well  grounded  morality  can 
withstand  the  allurements  of  greed,  and 
li'st,  and  luxury,  and  power,  which  are 
daily  becoming  stronger  in  their  appeal." 
Again    he    says : — 'Indeed  something 


far  more  searching  and  thorough  is 
needed  than  the  teaching  of  mere  mor- 
ality, even  though  it  be  taught  in  the 
most  systematic  fashion  as  ethics  or 
moral  philosophy.  The  foundation  of 
morality  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  facts 
and  revealed  truths  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Unless  religion  be  taught  along 
mith  morality,  the  resulting  morality 
will  be  most  unsubstantial,  and  likely  to 
•  vanish  with  the  dreams  and  fancies  of 
childhood." 

"In  every  life,  with  the  coming  of 
manhood  or  womanhood  questionings 
begin.  Then  is  the  time  when  every 
thinking  man  and  woman  demands  a 
sanction  of  moral  conduct,  a  reason  for 
choosing  the  good  rather  than  the  evil. 
Sooner  or  later  every  man  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  question,  *Why 
must  I  do  right?'  There  are  many  an- 
swers as  of  Hedonism  utilitarianism, 
goodness  for  its  own  sake,  and  various 
others,  but  there  is  only  one  answer  that 
is  conclusive  and  compelling — that  is  the 
anwer  of  Christianity.  We  must  do  right 
because  it  is  the  will  of  God,  revealed 
partially  through  His  prophets  and  com- 
pletely through  the  incarnation  of  his 
son,  Jesus  Christ." 

Even  this  indirect  method  of  teaching 
morality  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  by 
the  present  arrangement  of  our  school 
work.  The  departmental  basis  of  work 
in  high  schools  is  not  conducive  to  moral 
training.  It  divides  the  responsibilit}'  too 
much.  What  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business.  The  pupil  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  seven  or  eight  different  per- 
sons in  as  many  hours,  feels  little  respon- 
sibility to  any  one.  The  personal  influ- 
ence of  one  teacher  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  soak  in  until  it  is  replaced  by 
that  of  another.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
departmental  work,  for  I  realize  its  many 
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good  qualities,  but  tiine  has  proved  to  us 
that  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good.    I  have 
no  doubt  that  every  teacher  in  every  de- 
partment does  work  in  this  Hne  but,  if 
the  English  teacher  would  set  aside  a  day 
for    the   discussion   of  ethical   questions 
during  the  time  such  men  as  Byron  and 
Bums  and    Goethe    are    being    studied 
much  more  could  be  done  than  is  done 
incidentally.    In  the  same  way,  teachers 
of     Science    could    add    much    to    this 
work.     Not  only  know  Nature,  but  get 
closer   to  Nature's   God.     The  History 
and     Civic    teachers    have    the    grand 
chance,  as  moral  questions  are  constant- 
ly arising  which  give  subjects  for  debate 
and  discussion.    But  then,  we  have  not 
always  the  teachers  with  the  strongest 
moral  fiber.     The  teaching  body  is  not 
replenished  from  the  right  source.    Too 
often  some  bright,  but  inexperienced  per- 
son is  transported  from  the  college  com- 
mencement rostrum  to  the  high  school 
class  room  before  the  ink  on  his  diploma 
is  dry.    This  is  not  fair  to  any  one  con- 
cerned— patron,  pupil,  or  the  young  per- 
son.     He   is   not   far   enough    removed 
from  adolescence  himself  to  be  able  to 
cope    with    the   moral   problems   of   the 
adolescent  age.    My  experience  has  cov- 
ered   all    grades    from    country    school, 
through    primary,    grammar    and    high 
school,  and  while  there  is  no  place  for 
an  incompetent  there  is  less  use  for  him 
in   the   high   school   than    in  any   other 
grade.     When  our  salary  question  has 
settled  Itself  to  the  extent  that  none  but 
professional  teachers  of  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship  are  placed  any  where  in  our 
schools,   then,   and  not   until   then,  will 
teaching  become  a  profession  and  not  a 
makeshift  for  mercenary  purposes  only. 
All  the  laws  which  our  legislatures  may 
pass  will  not  alone  accomplish  this,  but 
the  public  mind  must  be  educated  to  it 


and  the  school  officials  must  believe  it 
with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  and 
strength.  Then,  the  teachers  will  be 
passed  as  easily  frpm  sixth  or  eighth 
grade  to  ninth  as  from  second  to  third. 
The  high  school  force  will  thus  be  re- 
cruited in  the  only  legitimate  way.  In 
the  grades  the  teacher  has  opportunity 
to  study  children  at  first  hand,  and  each 
teacher  is  responsible  for  certain  chil- 
dren and  each  child  knows  to  whom  he 
is  responsible  for  his  day's  doings.  Also, 
it  seems  to  me  the  grade  teacher  is  more 
wide  awake  to  child  study  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  the  child  rather 
than  the  subject  matter,  than  we  in  the 
high  school  are.  Each  one  of  us  feels 
that  his  subject  is  so  important  that  he 
forgets  the  other  subjects  and  almost 
forgets  the  child.  "Human  nature  re- 
mains the  constant  element  in  all  our 
problems." 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
ethical  culture  in  our  high  schools  is 
what  some  are  pleased  to  call  the  practi- 
cal education.  The  child  must  learn  to- 
day what  he  can  take  out  into  the  world 
tomorrow  and  turn  into  bread  and  but- 
ter. Ruskin  says'  of  the  host  of  letters 
received  by  him  from  parents  concern- 
ing the  education  of  the  child,  the  bur- 
den of  all  of  them  is:  "The  education 
fitting  for  such  and  such  a  station  in 
life,  the  education  which  shall  keep  a 
good  coat  on  my  boy's  back — advance- 
ment in  life."  They  do  not  know  that 
there  is  an  education  which  in  itself  is 
advancement  in  life  and  any  other  is  ad- 
vancement toward  death. 

If  it  be  necessary  fqr  a  pupil  to  leave 
school  early  to  help  earn  bread  and  but- 
ter, is  he  so  taught  that  he  will  earn 
honest  bread  spread  with  honest  butter? 
Is  he  so  taught  that  he  will  consider 
helping  mother  care  for  the  little  ones 
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the  noblest  thing  in  the  world  just  now? 
That  his  education  will  not  cease  al- 
though he  has  surrendered  his  right  to  a 
college  education?  That  sacrifice  is  the 
strongest  element  in  chaacter  building? 
If  he  does  not  possess  these  things  as  his 
equipment  to  meet  the  world,  we  have 
not  lived  up  to  our  privilege. 

In  these  later  years  much  has  been 
done  in  industrial  school  lines  and  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  fit 
these  children  for  their  places  in  the 
working  world,  but,  it  takes  a  stronger 
hand  to  guide  them  through  leisure 
hours  than  through  working  hours.  This 
winter  will  be  a  real  test  of  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  young  men.  Out  of  work, 
where  will  they  go?  Our  smaller  cities 
have  few  places  where  they  may  loaf. 
We  have  two--the  public  library  and 
the  saloon.  What  the  home  and  the 
school  have  done  in  the  past  will  deter- 
mine their  choice ;  will  determine  if  they 
have  a  character  consisting  not  only  of 
a  body  of  good  habits  essential  as  this  is, 
but  of  habits  based  upon  and  inspired 
and  vitalized  by  right  principle,  without 
which  they  will  crumble  and  disinte- 
grate in  the  white  heat  of  this  moral 
crisis. 

Then,  there  is  still  another  line  of 
ethical  work  which  has  been  neglected 
and  which  the  ignorance  and  laxness  of 
parents  thrust  upon  us,  and  yet  one  of 
which  it  is  hazardous  to  speak.  I  mean 
the  subject  of  social  purity  and  sexology. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  amount  of  misery,  disease, 
and  crime  which  emphasize  the  short- 
comings of  our  present  civilization  that 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  careless,  but 
unintentional  neglect  of  parents,  com- 
paratively few  of  whom  properly  com- 
prehend the  infinite  possibilities  for  good 
or  evil  which  tremble  in  the  balance  of 


those  lives  that  through  them  have  come 
to  bless  or  curse  the  world.  McDonald 
says:  '^We  are  souls — we  have  bodies." 
True,  but  these  souls  are  immanent  in 
the  body  and  thru  the  body  gives  ex- 
pression of  their  states.  If  the  instru- 
ment is  defiled  the  expression  is  not  pure. 

Every  high  school  teacher  in  the  land 
should  join  hands  with  some  of  our  lead- 
ing magazines  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
social  purity.  Our  boys  and  girls  are 
not  fools  and  when  we  give  five  hours 
per  week  to  Latin,  to  English,  to  Mathe- 
matics, etc.,  and  devote  not  one  minute 
to  imparting  knowledge  of  themselves, 
their  capabilities,  the  use  and  abuse  of 
their  physical  powers,  they  naturally 
think  these  things  are  not  important  and 
while  under  our  very  care,  they  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  life  of  shame  for  them- 
selves and  misery  for  others  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The 
stories  given  by  all  slum  workers  and  by 
all  who  deal  with  fallen  girls  and 
wrecked  boys  from  higher  social  classes 
show  that  many  of  these  unfortunates 
fell  through  ignorance. 

In  the  report  of  the  conference  of 
Charities  held  in  Minneapolis  last  June, 
W.  H.  McLain  of  St.  Louis  is  quoted: 
**Out  of  the  tales  of  woe  I  have  heard 
and  the  pictures  of  distress  I  have  seen, 
there  looms  up  with  horrid  front  one 
composite  picture  of  that  home  destroyer 
IGNORANCE.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  physical  development,  they 
stray  unguarded  into  the  impassable 
thickets  that  border  upon  life's  highway/* 
Once  upon  a  time  I  had  occasion  to  give 
some  mother  talks  to  a  class  of  girls, 
many  of  whom  came  to  me  and  thanked 
me,  saying  their  mothers  had  never  talk- 
ed to  them  in  this  way.  Some  months 
after,  one  of  these  girls  was  guilty  of  a 
slight  indiscretion  which  caused  the  nine 
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days  gossip  in  her  class.  She  came  to  me 
and  said :  *'Oh,  if  I  had  only  remembered 
what  you  said  to  us,  but  my  mother  had 
never  talked  so  to  me  and  I  didn't  heed 
you/'  Sure,  the  mothers  don't  talk  to 
them,  and  worse  yet,  the  fathers  don't 
talk  to  them,  and  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  school  must  take  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  home  if  the  youth  of  our 
land  are  to  be  saved  morally. 

Earnest  physicians  and  scientists 
who  make  a  study  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem stand  almost  as  one  in  the  opinion 
that  when  a  broad  system  of  popular  ed- 
ucation as  to  sexology  is  established,  the 
first  step  shall  have  been  taken  in  intelli- 
gent public  warfare  against  this  dread- 
ful scourge  of  society.  They  say  the 
first  work  to  be  done  is  the  killing  of  a 
number  of  popular  lies  as  to  sex  matters. 
These  lies  are  very  harmful,  obnoxious, 
and  dangerous,  and  widespread  educa- 
tion alone  can  remove  them.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  lies  is  the  **double  stand- 
ard of  morality"  lie.  God's  word  gives 
but  one  law  on  this  matter.  A  boy  can 
not  sow  wild  oats  and  reap  a  harvest  of 
wheat  and  roses,  any  more  than  a  girl 
can  sow  the  wind  and  not  reap  the 
whirlwind.  "Be  not  deceived;  God  is 
not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

The  most  important  publication  issued 
within  the  State  of  Indiana  this  year  is, 
I  think,  the  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Plea 
for  Popular  Instruction  in  Sexology. 
It  should  be  in  ^he  hands  of  every  high 
school  boy  in  the  state.  It  contains  a 
good  suggestion  for  the  teaching  of 
these  truths — a  course  of  a  dozen  lec- 
tures extending  over  the  school  year.  It 
is  not  essential  that  the  instructor  be  a 
physician,  but  a  man  of  high  moral  char- 
acter, who  by  an  open  life  and  manifes- 
tation of  physical  health,  constitutes  an 


example  of  the  value  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal restraint,  thus  arousing  a  spirit  of 
emulation  in  young  men.  And  lectures 
to  the  girls  should  also  be  given  fre- 
quently. "Sex  education  is  synony- 
mous with  national  salvation.  Such  work 
is  the  first  work  of  American  society  and 
all  other  educational  work  is  but  the  rat- 
tling of  a  child's  toy  as  compared  to  the 
rolling  of  thunder."  Is  it  not  the  su- 
preme duty  of  every  conscientious 
American  to  use  all  his  influence  and  in- 
sist with  all  his  power  that  sex  educa- 
tion may  be  made  a  functional  part  of  the 
public  school  system  in  order  that  no 
young  man  or  woman  in  the  future  shall 
have  a  right  to  say  *if  I  had  only 
known?'  " 

This  education  is  not  chimerical,  it  is 
eminently  practicable  and  may  be  im- 
parted to  all  children  where  parents  and 
teachers  have  arisen  ^  to  those  moral 
heights  which  enable  them  to  realize  the 
value  of  this  most  vital  training.  !Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewall  says:  *To  inculcate 
in  society  this  sound  view  that  knowl- 
edge upon  these  subjects  is  not  only 
compatible  with  delicacy,  but  requisite  to 
"it,  is  one  of  the  most  important  contem- 
porary duties  of  teachers,  whether  in  the 
pulpit,  on  the  rostrum,  or  in  the  class 
room." 

Had  I  received  nothing  more  from  the 
old  Muncie  Academy  than  the  lectures 
on  purity  and  truth,  and  the  apt  quota- 
tions to  impress  them,  which  we  re- 
ceived almost  daily,  my  four  years  there 
were  well  spent.  And  just  the  other 
day,  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  be 
graduated  from  our  old  home  school  said 
that  Mrs.  ]McRae's  teaching  of  morals 
was  still  bearing  fruit  in  the  homes  of 
our  city. 

The  subject  of  segregation  of  the  sex- 
es in  the  high  school  suggests  itself  here. 
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Some  years  ago,  I  was  very  much  op- 
posed to  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  but  the  more  I  watch  them,  the 
more  I  see  their  familiarity,  the  careless 
manner  of  boys  toward  girls,  the  laying 
on  of  hands — no  sacredness  of  the  body 
— ^the  more  I  see  of  this,  the  greater  is 
my  change  of  heart.  Even  if  we  can 
not  have  complete  segregation,  let  us 
have  it  in  assembly  rooms  and  at  rest 
periods. 

I  have  one  more  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  our  moral  teaching,  that 
is,  place  psychology  or  ethics  in  our 
course  of  study.  I  know  you  will  say 
the  course  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  so 
it  is.  Also,  you  will  say  it  is  a  college 
subject — so,  in  one  sense,  it  is,  but  so  are 
chemistry,  biology  and  many  other 
things  that  we  give  in  an  elementary 
way  to  our  high  school  people.  I  studied 
psychology  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
with  that  superlatively  good  man  Ham- 
ilton S.  McRae  and  those  lessons  have 
stayed  with  me  through  this  long  vista 
of  years  and  guided  me  aright  many 
times.  Years  later  when  I  undertook  to 
teach  it,  I  found  both  help  and  inspira- 
tion in  that  work  of  long  ago.  The  pu- 
pils to  whom  I  taught  psychology  are  the 
ones  who  come  to  me  for  advice,  for 
counsel,  for  confidential  friendships. 
Sometimes  for  the  last  question  m  the 
final  examination,  I  have  asked  **What 
good  have  you  received  from  the  study 
of  psychology?"  and  I  wish  I  had  many 
of  the  answers  for  they  speak  with  more 
authority  than  I  can.  But  one  boy's  an- 
swer is  worth  recording.  He  said,  "I 
was  just  at  the  doubting  period — I  won- 
dered if  there  is  a  God,  if  a  hereafter — 
I  doubted  that  Christ  had  ever  lived.  I 
questioned  any  person's  power  to  an- 
swer. 'Is  it  right?*  But  now  I  am  con- 
vinced that  God  reigns  and  Christ  lives.'' 


Is  it  not  worth  while?  A  young  mar- 
ried man  came  to  my  class  room  one  day 
a  few  years  ago.  He  said  that  the  fac- 
tory was  closed  on  account  of  a  funeral 
and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  this  his 
first  opportunity  to  come  back  and  visit 
the  school.  In  speaking  of  the  pleasure 
received  from  the  study  of  psychology 
he  said,  "You  don't  know  how  many 
evenings  Zora  and  I  went  to  my  room 
and  talked  over  things  we  had  had  in 
class  that  day,  when  without  them  we 
would  have  been  down  town  or  some 
where  worse,  don't  let  them  take  it  away 
from  the  boys  and  girls."  While  en- 
gaged in  writing  this  paper,  I  met  a 
bright  young  mother  with  her  beautiful 
year-old  baby  on  the  street.  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  studied  psychology  in  school 
and  when  she  said  yes,  I  asked  her  if  it 
had  been  of  any  benefit  to  her  in  her 
present  home  life.  Her  answer  was 
emphatic — "Yes,  I  had  no  idea  before 
studying  it  of  what  I  ought  to  think  nor 
of  how  people  think  at  all.  Now,  as  I 
watch  the  development  of  my  child,  my 
wish  is  that  I  had  had  more."  If  it  helps 
girls  to  be  better  mothers,  is  any  other 
recommendation  necessary  ? 

The  subject  should  be  required  of 
every  senior  in  every  high  school.  Some 
simple  book  as  Halleck  for  a  text  and 
the  teacher's  broad  life  for  a  sermon.  If 
a  whole  year  can  be  devoted  to  it,  James's 
Elementary  book  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. A  young  woman  told  me  the  other 
evening  that  her  James  was  worn  out. 
That  she  considered  it  next  to  her  Bible. 
Give  a  simple  physiological  foundation 
and  then  carry  the  work  along  informal, 
conversational  lines.  You  will  find 
every  Monday  morning  many  ready  to 
report  Sunday  sermons.  You  will  find 
them  eager  to  attend  lectures  upon  any 
life   subject.      If   it    is   food    for   leisure 
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hours,  the  devil's  work  time,  is  it  not 
worth  while?  Papers  by  particularly 
strong  pupils  on  different  phases  of  the 
subject  will  be  pleasurable  as  well  as 
profitable.  Ministers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  questions  of  right-living  will 
be  glad  to  talk  to  them. 

As  I  sit  at  the  desk  and  study  the  form 
and  faces  before  me  day  after  day,  I 
come  to  realize  how  few  of  the  children 
are  well  bom,  and  it  behooves  us  to  urge 
the  questions  of  sexology  and  psychol- 
ogy upon  this  generation  that  the  next 


may  have  a  better  heritage.  The  work 
should  be  given  by  the  teacher  with  the 
broadest  culture,  the  purest  life ,  the 
deei>est  sympathy  and  most  successful 
experience  with  children.  If  possible,  to 
some  one  who  has  children  in  the  home. 
Solomon's  saying,  "Out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life,"  contains  in  a  nutshell 
the  simple  but  profound  psychology  of 
ethical  teaching.  Argument  may  con- 
vince, but  it  takes  the  white  light  of  a 
pure  positive  life  to  incite  to  action. 


CIVILITY— A  MUCH  NEGLECTED  VIRTUE. 


Henry  U.  Roop,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  Indiana  Central  University,  University  Heights,  Indianapolis 


CIVILITY  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  attitudes  which  an  educated 
and  well-balanced  personality 
will  always  present  toward  all  others 
with  whom  it  is  brought  in  contact.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  is  not  regarded 
as  an  absolute  necessity  of  social  life.  If 
it  were,  perhaps  there  would  be  fewer 
heart-burnings  and  a  more  general  at- 
mosphere of  good  feeling. 

Civility  is  a  strange  word.  It  really 
means  the  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
citizen,  but  by  one  of  those  curious  op- 
erations which  are  always  going  on  in 
language,  by  which  changes  in  the  con- 
notation and  denotation  of  words  flow 
backward  and  forward,  it  has  come  to 
mean  the  favorable  and  favoring  attitude 
which  one  man  assumes  toward  another, 
not  of  right  or  duty,  but  of  condescen- 
sion and  inclination.  In  fact,  it  has  be- 
come, in  common  parlance,  synonymous 
with  politeness  and  courtesy.  Civility 
"is  good-breeding,  politeness,  courtesy,'* 
and  politeness  "is  elegance  of  manners, 
goodhbreeding,  ease,  and  gracefulness, 
not  boorishness."   Courtesy,  as  generally 


used,  includes  the  best  meaning  of  the 
other  two.  A  courteous  person  must  be 
both  polite  and  civil  in  the  best  sense,  as 
neither  civility  nor  politeness  can  exist 
without  courtesy.  The  model  merchant 
wants  his  clerks  to  be  gentlemen;  not 
foppish,  not  boorish.  Officiousness, 
pride,  impudence,  gruflness,  he  will  not 
tolerate.  He  requires  and  expects  of 
them  just  about  what  the  Bible  does 
when  it  teaches:  "Be  courteous;''  "Be 
gentle  unto  all  men ;"  "In  honor,  pre- 
ferring one  another;"  "Honor  all  men." 

This  view,  however,  does  not  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  politeness  in- 
volves a  process  of  polishing,  and  cour- 
tesy implies  an  acquaintance  with  the 
manner  of  course  and  rulers.  But,  if  we 
keep  in  mind  the  derivative  meaning  of 
civility,  we  are  much  more  likely  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  responsibil- 
ity implied  in  the  word  and  the  obliga- 
tion each  one  is  under  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  that  responsibility. 

If  civility  be  the  state  or  condition  of 
the  citizen,  then  the  normal  attitude  of 
every  citizen  who  recognizes  the  right 
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of  every  man  to  the  personal  liberty 
which  enables  him  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
community  is  very  aptly  represented  by 
our  modern  signification  of  the  word 
civility.  We  must,  however,  in  all  ethi- 
<:al  matters,  lay  aside  all  thought  of  this 
or  that  individual  political  community. 
For  human  conduct  there  can  be  only 
one  community,  and  that  is,  in  Tenny- 
son's phrase,  "the  federation  of  the 
world." 

Civility,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  recognition  by  every  man 
•of  the  right  of  every  other  man  to  his 
place  in  the  world  which  duty  has  as- 
signed him;  and  it  implies  a  dignified 
realization  of  his  own  possession  of  a 
similar  right.  If  a  man  is  in  a  place, 
position  or  condition  which  is  legiti- 
mately his  own,  civility  is  his  birthright ; 
no  one  can  deprive  him  of  it ;  the  recog- 
nition, brotherly  recognition,  of  the  fact 
is  his  due  from  all.  Civility  is  due  every 
man,  w^oman  and  child,  when  they  are 
not  out  of  their  places,  wherever  they 
may  be.  To  usurp  another's  place  un- 
der any  and  all  circumstances,  to  prevent 
another  from  occupying  and  doing  his 
duty  in  his  place,  at  any  time  or  any- 
where, is  to  infringe  on  the  birthright 
<y{  an  individual,  to  destroy  the  condition 
of  citizenship  in  the  federation — is,  in 
short,  incivility.  An  uncivil  person  is  a 
traitor  to  the  commonweal,  an  enemy  to 
liberty.  It  is  important  to  realize  this, 
and  if  we  can  only  once  get  hold  of  the 
idea  that  civility,  in  virtue  of  the  rela- 
tion each  man  bears  to  his  fellowman 
individually  and  collectively  in  the  hu- 
man commonwealth,  is  due  from  each  to 
all,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing about  conduct,  either  in  personal 
matters  or  in  making  our  way  through  a 
crowd. 

There  ought  to  be  no  code  of  relative 


civility.     A  community  of  humanity  is 
the  only  standard  in  the  consideration  of 
one  man's  attitude  to  another.    Foolish, 
indeed,   are  questions   such   as   whether 
we  should  remove  our  hats  in  an  elevator 
when  women  are  present,  or  rise  to  give 
up  our  seat  in  a  crowded  car  to  an  aged 
man  or  to  a  woman.     Basic  civility  has 
no  code  for  these  degrees  of  civility,  as 
they  are  called,  because  they  introduce 
other  considerations  than  the  community 
or  humanity,  as  we  shall  see.     If  a  man 
regards  a  woman  as  a  mere  fellow  citi- 
zen  of  the   human   commonwealth  and 
that  is  the  least  she  can  be,  let  him  at 
least  in  all  his  actions  toward  her  give 
woman  the  benefit  of  the  civility  which 
is    due    her.     If   a   man    in    health  and 
youthful    strength    regards    the    hoar> 
head  in  the  light  that  our  Constitution 
regards  the  collars,  stars  and  garters  of 
'foreign   orders   of   nobility   as   unneces- 
sary adjuncts  to  citizenship  let  him  ac- 
cord   the    aged    gentleman    the    civility 
which  is  his  birthright  and,  fellow-dti- 
zen-like,  support  him  in  doing  his  duty. 
When  we  look  at  politeness,  another 
consideration   arises   in   addition   to  the 
right   of  every   man  to  just   treatment. 
Politeness,   coming   as   it   does    from  a 
word  which  means  to  smooth  or  to  pol- 
ish,  still   holds   no   suggestion   of  rank, 
superiority  or  inferiority  on  either  side. 
It   means   that  the  normal   attitude  has 
undergone    the    polishing    influence    of 
those   human   processes    which   we  call 
education     and     culture.     Politeness    is 
merely   the    rough    diamond    of   normal 
civility    which    has    passed    under    the 
hands  of  the  diamond-cutter  which  social 
conditions  provide  for  making  the  nat- 
ural  gem   of   mankind    more   beautiful 
and   valuable.      Courtesy,   on  jthe  other 
hand,  is  the  normal   attitude,  generally 
in  its  polished  state  also,  brought  further 
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under  the  influence  of  surroundings 
where  differences  of  rank  and  power  are 
the  recognized  bond  of  those  dwelling 
within  the  court.  It  in  no  way  increases 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gem  of  polite- 
ness. It  is  merely  a  ray  of  radio— ac- 
tivity which  makes  that  gem  sparkle  for 
the  time  being.  But  it  involves  some- 
thing that  is  worthy  of  note.  Courtesy 
implies  a  veneration  on  the  part  of  the 
doer  of  an  action  toward  the  recipient  of 
the  action,  and  gracious  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient  to  the  doer. 

Civility  is  due,  as  of  natural  right, 
between  man  and  man,  from  the  richest 
millionaire  to  the  poorest  toiler,  from 
the  poorest  toiler  to  the  richest  million- 
aire. Politeness  is  the  form  which  nor- 
mal civility  takes  under  all  circumstances 
wnth  an  educated  and  cultured  person. 
Such  a  one  keeps  no  store  of  uncut  gems 
for  use  on  certain  occasions,  but  his 
whole  possession  has  been  polished. 
Courtesy  is  polished  civility  in  every  one 
who  has  learned  the  lesson  of  life  con- 
tained in  the  Pauline  exhortation,  "in 
lowliness  of  mind,  each  counting  other 
better  than  himself."     Its  essence  con- 


sists  in  treating  others  as  if  they  were^ 
ideal  people. 

The  perfection  of  a  personality  toward 
another  is  that  of  civility  polished  by  ed- 
ucation and  culture,  and  entirely  devoid 
of  self-seeking.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
form,  to  be  measured  by  the  depth  of 
bow,  by  lifting  of  hat  to  this  height  or 
that;  by  handshake,  whether  with  limp 
fingers  and  elbow  elevated  or  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  Let  convention,  if 
it  will,  decree  its  own  styles  and  fash- 
ions upon  such  things  for  the  conven- 
tional. Conventions  are  good  only  when, 
they  are  outward  signs  of  an  inward 
principle.  Courteous,  polite,  civility  has 
never  any  difficulty  in  solving  questions 
of  etiquette,  of  hats  and  seats,  of  pre- 
cedence, deference  or  equality.  It  has 
a  law,  it  is  true.  That  law  is  known  as, 
the  Golden  Rule.  Young  people  should 
also  utilize  the  aesthetic  sentiment  as  an 
aid  by  cultivating  the  love  for  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  the  fit  and  proper.  There 
will  then  be  a  greater  readiness  to  per- 
ceive and  appreciate  like  qualities  in 
conduct  and  bearing. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


O.  H.  Blossom,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Union  City,  Ind. 


THE  idea  of  manual  training  has 
never  been  very  definitely  set- 
tled, and  it  has  not  been .  very 
well  undestood  in  our  educational  phi- 
losophy. When  it  was  first  put  into  our 
schools  it  was  looked  at  for  its  indus- 
trial value  only,  but  within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  come  to  look  at  it,  es- 
pecially among  school  men,  for  its  edu- 
cational value  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It 
has  been  looked  at  too  much  as  a  subject 


rather  than  a  method.  A  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  nicely  graded 
courses  in  manipulatives  and  drawn  out 
operations  with  materials;  but  the  idea 
involved  but  little  attention.  Manual 
training  that  has  been  worked  out  along 
this  line  will  be  wanting  in  practical 
meaning,  the  value  of  each  new  lesson 
being  confined  to  some  new  combination 
of  forms,  which  gave  no  new  idea.  The 
natural  result  of  such  work  would  be 
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mechanical  skill  in  certain  lines,  rather 
than  a  knowledge  of  operations  or 
power. 

But  quite  recently  the  idea  of  manual 
training  has  been  expanded  and  a  much 
sounder  conception  advanced.  It  is  now 
looked  at  as  a  mode  of  expression  pecu- 
liarly significant  in  child  life  and  very 
necessary  to  its  full  and  healthy  develop- 
ment. Now  this  activity  as  expressed  in 
manual  training  is  without  value,  unless 
it  is  connected  to  thought  and  feeling. 


Professor  O.  H.  Blossom. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  emphasis  of 
Manual  Training  has  shifted  from  mere 

We  have  been  giving  a  great  deal  of 
training  in  hand  skill  to  the  study  of  the 
real  interest  of  the  child,  and  to  the  ex- 
pressive element  in  the  work  attempted. 
It  is  now  used  to  express  in  concrete 
creation  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
child,  and  to  give  play  and  vent  to  the 
imagination. 

attention  to  how  to  teach  manual  train- 
ing almost  to  the  exclusion  as  to  what 
should  be  taught.     But  the  idea  as  to 


what  constitutes  the  best  material  for  in- 
struction is  finding  its  way  into  our 
schools. 

The  present  attitude  toward  this  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  about  by  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  placed  on  the  social 
value  of  things  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  also  from  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  arts  and  crafts.  Manual  training  is 
something  more  than  mere  training.  It 
represents  a  body  of  knowledge  as  defi- 
nite and  full  of  meaning  as  that  of  any- 
other  subject  in  the  school. 

As  the  industrial  problems  are  the 
most  important  of  our  social  life,  does  it 
not  seem  best  to  put  into  our  scheme  of 
general  education  some  study  of  these 
problems?  Since  a  large  share  of  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  this  nation 
is  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  and  in- 
telligence of  our  industrial  workers, 
whose  preparation  come  largely  through 
the  training  in  our  public  schools,  would 
it  not  seem  that  it  is  our  duty  to  study 
some  of  the  basic  elements  of  these  in- 
dustrial problems  in  our  schools? 

We  are  coming  to  the  point  where  wc 
are  beginning  to  see  manual  training  in 
its  true  relation  and  that  the  great  field 
of  mechanical  industry  is  claiming  its 
right  to  a  place  in  our  school  curriculum. 
The  school  can  not  teach  trades;  but  it 
can  give  an  insight  into  the  basic  opera- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  trades  and  oc- 
cupations ;  it  can  give  a  wide  variety  of 
experiences  in  the  manipulations  of  tools, 
and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  typical 
methods  and  principles  of  construction. 
It  can  do  much  to  define  the  place  of 
these  activities  in  the  life  of  today,  which 
should  be  an  important  phase  of  public 
school  work. 

We  are  not  doing  all  this  yet :  but  the 
direction  of  eflFort  seems  to  be  along  that 
line. 
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There  are  really  two  main  things  to 
be  considered  in  the  work  of  manual 
training.  One  is  concerned  with  the  ac- 
tualities of  social  life,  and  the  other  with 
the  nature  of  the  child,  but  these  arc 
closely  related.  They  are  parts  of  the 
one  whole,  and  I  think  that  this  is  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Dewey's  ^principle  that 
**the  social  side  is  coincident  with  the 
subject  matter  of  education,  while  the 
psychological  is  that  of  the  method  of  ed- 
ucation. The  question  of  what  is  to  be 
taught  is  to  be  determined  by  reference 
of  the  needs  of  social  life,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  teach  by  the  nature  of  the 
individual.  This  synthesis  harmonizes 
the  two  views  of  manual  training  and  al- 
lows us  to  organize  the  material  for  con- 
structive work  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
fundamental  and  significant  in  the  arts 
and  industries  of  the  race;  and  also  to 
translate  these  into  the  child's  experi- 
ence through  a  method  which  is  based 
on  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  child. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  child  there 
rises  a  desire  to  do  things,  or  make 
something,  to  handle  tools  and  manipu- 
late material.  Every  workshop  is  a  load- 
stone that  acts  with  irresistible  attrac- 
tion upon  the  boy.  He  can  not  explain 
this  influence,  but  he  knows  that  some- 
thing within  him,  draws  him  to  the  place 
where  things  are  making,  where  wheels 
are  going  around  and  craftsmen  are  busy 
at  their  work.  These  forces  will  make  a 
complete  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
boy,  energizing  the  lazy  and  reclaiming 
the  errant.  It  will  take  away  the  old 
hangdog  look  of  a  boy  and  in  its  place 
show  clear-eyed  power.  He  will  stand 
like  a  cadet,  with  broadened  chest  and 
shoulders  back. 

Children  naturally  have  a  strong 
power  of  imagination,  and  ideas  come 
to    them    easily.    Teachers    and    some 


school  officers  have  come,  quite  recently, 
upon  a  new  idea.  We  have  made  a  dis- 
covery and  the  school  world  thrills  with 
it  today.  That  which  has  been  discov- 
ered is  the  child.  We  have  found  that 
he  is  different  from  what  he  was  com- 
monly understood  to  be;  that  he  does 
not  think  or  act  as  an  adult  thinks  or 
acts,  and  does  not  gain  ideas  as  an  adult 
thinks  or  gains  them.  Every  child,  as 
he  grows,  shows  certain  propensities  he 
tries  to  find  himself,  to  imitate  others,  to 
build  things  and  to  investigate  them. 
These  expressions  are  called  instincts. 
There  are  many  of  them;  but  every 
one  is  a  scheme  of  nature  aimed  to 
keep  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  to 
cause  him  to  be  active  in  his  own  edu- 
cation. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  these  inherent  desires  have  come 
to  see  that  nature  has  a  school  course  of 
her  own,  a  curriculum  of  activities  in 
which  the  child  is  lead  by  paths  of  inter- 
est to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  ability. 
It  demands  that  the  child  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  his  hands  and 
thereby  become  an  agent  in  his  own  de- 
velopment. 

The  better  we  have  read  this  curri- 
culum of  nature,  the  more  clearly  can 
we  see  that  the  course  of  study  that  does 
not  include  manual  trainings  is  ill-fitted 
for  child  training.  As  children  are  so 
diflferent,  it  is  evident  that  no  one 
scheme  of  study,  however  wisely 
planned,  can  not  be  used  for  all  pupils. 
As  boys  are  different,  so  must  the  means 
of  training  them  be  different.  We  have 
already  recognized  the  difference  in 
classes  of  children  of  arrested  develop- 
ment; but  we  have  not  yet  planned  for 
the  boy  whose  interest  is  keen  in  matless 
constructive ;  but  whose  mental  range  is 
limited.    For  the  lad  itching  to  do  some- 
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thing  with  his  hands,  interested  in  build- 
ing and  machines,  we  open  no  doors  save 
that  which  leads  out  of  the  school  to 
the  poorly  paid  factory  boy.  Outside 
the  penitentiary  or  reformatory,  there  is 
as  yet  scarcely  a  single  opportunity  for 
the  boy  anxious  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  a  trade  in  any  state  supported  school. 

We  need  to  reform  our  educational 
system  and  have  a  system  in  which  this 
training  would  come  early  enough  to 
make  the  reformatory  school  unneces- 
sary. The  disciplinary  schools  try  to 
effect  a  reform  of  the  truants  and  delin- 
quents and  in  these  shops  we  find  the 
best  methods  of  interesting  our  boys  and 
of  giving  them  a  right  attitude  toward 
work.  We  should  not  wait  until  a  boy 
has  become  a  delinquent  before  w*e  turn 
to  tool  work  to  effect  a  cure.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  the  public  schools  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  reform 
school  and  delinquent  homes  and  give 
this  work  earlier,  that  arouses  keen  in- 
terest and  establishes  right  habits.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
truant  is  a  bi-product  of  our  inefficient 
school  system,  and  we  class  him  as  a  bad 
boy,  who  will  not  stay  in  school  and 
learn  the  lessons  which  wise  teachers 
have  laid  out  for  him.  Rather  he  has 
been  forced  out  of  school  by  those  of 
us  who  ha\e  not  been  wise  enough  to  un- 
derstand the  expression  of  his  instincts, 
or  clever  enough  to  plan  the  work  so  that 
his  passion  to  busy  himself  can  be  used 
for  his  own  development.  Only  by  de- 
grees are  we  learning  that  holding  a 
boy  in  school,  though  the  curriculum  had 
to  be  changed  in  its  element,  is  far  better 
than  trying  to  cure  him  after  he  had 
gone  to  the  bad.  "An  ounce  of  preven- 
tive is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure/* 

As  physicians  can  inoculate  against 
disease,  so  we  pedagogical   doctors  can 


inoculate  the  potential  truant  with  such 
an  interest  in  construction  that  he  will 
be  protected  in  large  measure  against  the 
enticements  of  the  world  outside  the 
school  walls.  Most  of  us  do  not  reaUze 
the  many  things  which  seek  to  tempt 
the  boys  from  our  schools.  If  we  wish 
to  stop  this  escape,  we  must  offer  count- 
er attractions  and  multiply  his  interests 
and  encourage  his  ambitions  with  work 
which  appears  to  him  of  high  import- 
ance. If  presented  early  and  wisely  de- 
veloped, manual  training  is  the  natural 
preventive  of  truancy.  When  you  can 
prevent  that  you  may  save  the  boy. 

The  wise  school  system  will  foster  this 
idea  and  will  organize  courses  for  boys 
who  are  duller  mentally  than  their 
mates,  who  are  slow  in  the  race  and  who 
feel  the  tedium  of  the  school.  This  will 
awaken  him  and  he  will  take  more  inter- 
est in  things  about  him,  and  thereby 
better  prepare  him  for  the  work  of  the 
world.  Many  children  who  are  dull  in 
their  books  and  do  not  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  school  work  can  excel  in  hand 
and  tool  work  and  their  excellence  in 
this  line  will  raise  them  to  an  equality 
with  the  others.  If  this  same  class  is 
judged  by  scholastic  attainments  alone^ 
they  are  hopelessly  inferior.  Manual 
training  will  make  the  intellect  keener 
and  give  them  better  control  of  their 
muscles.  The  dull  boys  form  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  truants  in  our  schools. 
For  these  boys  particularly  manual 
training  will  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. 

Where  it  is  possible  the  course  should 
be  a  preparatory'  trade  course,  one  offer- 
ing various  elements  of  industrial  work 
but  undertaking  to  teach  no  special  trade- 
But  when  this  can  not  be  done,  give  the 
rudiments  and  elements  of  a  few  tools^ 
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and  one  or  two  lines  of  work,  which  will 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  child. 

There  will  be  complaint  of  course 
that  the  school  shop  is  costly.  But  this 
need  not  necessarily  be  so.  Such  shops 
cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  support  the  Reform  school  and 
"forming"  both  in  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice is  far  better  than  "Reforming."  If 
a  boy  learns  to  use  the  seven  hand  tools 
— the  axe,  saw,  plane,  hammer,  square, 
chisel  and  file,  he  has  acquired  some- 
thing that  will  enable  him  to  become  a 
better  citizen,  and  this  can  be  done  best 
and  quickest  by  manual  training,  which 
closes  up  the  gap  between  the  child  and 
active  world. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  he  who 
works  with  his  hands  is  not  as  good  as 
he  who  works  with  his  mind,  came  from 
the  middle  ages,  which  was  based  on 
the  contempt  they  had  for  the  members 
of  the  body.  This  brought  about  a  con- 
tempt for  manual  labor.     Manual  train- 


ing in  our  schools  will  tend  to  correct 
this  false  notion,  which  we  often  find 
among  children.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  manual  training  will  make  the 
intellect  keener  and  more  alert,  thereby 
doing  better  scholastic  work,  and  it  will 
often  start  a  boy  on  the  right  road  mor- 
ally, as  he  can  not  work  falsely  as  it  will 
show  up  in  his  product  immediately,  and 
fixes  the  lie  upon  the  maker. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  state  is  wise 
which  deposits  its  wealth  as  capital  in 
schools  so  organized  as  to  hold  their  pu- 
pils long  within  the  civilizing  and  re- 
straining influence  of  the  school  room. 
Through  manual  training  we  can  teach 
the  boy  that  he  who  labors  faithfully  and 
skillfully  with  his  hands  is  not  less  to  be 
commended  than  he  of  a  brilliant  mind. 
It  is  the  best  agent  to  awaken  the  inter- 
ests of  the  wayward,  the  best  to  arouse 
the  ambitions  of  the  sluggish  and  to  con- 
jure self-respect  in  the  indiflFerent. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  STORY  TELUNG  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Alice  Butler,  Supervisor  of  Kindergjartens,  Vincennet,  Ind. 


STORY  telling  from  time  imme- 
morial, has  been  used  not  only 
in  training  of  children,  but  of 
men.  "And  he  spake  many  things  to 
them  in  parables,"  is  repeatedly  recorded 
of  the  great  Teacher,  who  used  the  story 
as  his  great  means  of  touching  mind  and 
heart.  In  the  childhood  of  the  race  as 
well  as  the  individual  there  is  a  time 
when  the  mind  can  not  grasp  and  under- 
stand the  deeper  and  more  logical  mean- 
ings of  life  but  can  understand  and  know 
the  truth  when  conveyed  in  story. 

The  art  of  story  telling  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  nature  of  the  child  has 
not  changed  with  history.    The  longing 


eyes,  the  open  hearts  and  ears  are  still 
with  us  and  demand  stories.  This  won- 
derful world  is  so  full  of  things  and  noth- 
ing is  too  wonderful  to  the  child.  Of 
the  laws  of  nature  he  knows  but  little, 
but  within  him  there  is  an  instinct  of 
wanting  to  know,  there  are  longings 
and  hopes,  and  groping  for  the  truth. 
Thru  the  story,  the  demand  for  more 
light,  more  action,  and  more  joy,  is  satis- 
fied. The  story  answers  and  expresses 
these  unconscious  longings  and  struggles 
of  the  child.  It  speaks  to  him  in  the 
language  he  knows  and  helps  him  to  un- 
derstand that  which  he  dimly  feels.  It 
gives  him  an  insight  into  the  laws  gov- 
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eming  human  life  and  helps  him  to  in- 
terpret his  own  thots. 

In  the  childhood  of  the  race  man  was 
like  this  eager,  restless,  hungering  child. 
He  searched  and  longed  for  knowledge. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  and  why?  The 
trees,  flowers,  clouds,  wind  and  sun  all 
told  wonderful  stories.  The  myth  and 
folklore,  the  literature  of  that  day,  was 
revealed  in  his  religion  and  art,  all  that 
he  loved  or  hated  was  expressed  in  song 
or  story,  or  was  carved  on  his  crude  uten- 
sils. The  folklore  or  fairy  story  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  story  teller  of  today 
because  it  reflects  the  IJfe  of  man  when 
he  was  young  on  earth. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  become  a  child 
again.  Our  modem  fairy  stories,  most 
of  them,  have  so  many  weaknesses. 
There  is  the  tendency  to  preach  or  mor- 
alize, or  in  other  words,  the  philosophy 
of  the  adult  merely  dressed  up  in  fairy 
story  clothes. 

A  g^eat  deal  might  be  said  about  the 
adaptation  of  the  story,  for  we  do  not  al- 
ways find  it  in  a  form  ready  for  our  use. 
We  must  look,  mainly,  for  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  story,  study  the  children,  and 
adapt  it  to  their  needs  and  environment. 
Bring  it  within  their  circle  of  experience 
and  they  readily  understand  and  feel 
what  we  wish  them  to.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  stories  expressing  different 
phases  of  life,  they  are  needed  for  all 
steps  of  development  and  for  all  occa- 
sions. The  universal  child  tho't  is  ex- 
pressed in  child  language,  so  the  litera- 
ture of  strange  people  in  far-off  lands 
and  times  is  not  strange  to  our  children. 
We,  therefore,  have  a  wide  field  from 
which  to  select  our  stories.  If  the  story 
is  suitably  adapted  to  the  child  it  will 
find  the  quiet,  easy  way  that  leads  to  the 
heart.  The  desire  for  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful in  this  way,  will  come  quietly  and 


discreetly  and  will  lead  to  action.  There- 
fore there  must  be  no  gap  between  story 
land  and  the  actual  world  in  which  the 
child  lives.  When  he  wishes  to  act  upon 
his  impulses  he  must  find  something  for 
them  to  act  upon.  For  instance,  an  act 
to  exercise  kindliness  or  pity,  courage  or 
self-sacrifice. 

But  where  and  how  are  we  to  get  and 
know  these  stories  that  should  figure  so 
largely  in  the  education  of  the  child? 
Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  establish  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  story 
to  meet  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
child?  A  German  writer,  has  furnished 
us  the  following  points  as  a  standard: 
(1)  The  story  must  be  childlike;  that  is, 
it  must  be  simple  so  that  the  child  can 
readily  understand  it,  and  it  must  pos- 
sess that  other  childlike  quality,  fancy, 
for  without  this  it  will  not  interest  chil- 
dren. Some  one  has  said  "The  poetic 
forms  of  truth  are  more  stimulating  at 
all  times  than  the  prosaic."  (2)  The 
story  must  influence  morally.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  moral  must  be  attached 
in  capital  letters  at  the  end,  or  be  in  il- 
luminated characters  at  the  beginning 
but  that  it  must  somehow  afford,  thru 
its  persons  and  incidents,  an  opportunity 
to  call  out  from  the  child  a  moral  judg- 
ment of  approval  or  disapproval.  (3) 
It  must  be  instructive;  that  is,  it  must 
furnish  or  suggest  some  truth  in  regard 
to  nature  or  man.  (4)  It  should  have 
literary  merit  and  permanent  classic 
qualities.  Such  stories  invite  repetition 
and  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  triv- 
ial things  whch  please  for  the  moment 
only.  Children  should  early  form  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  sterling  things  in 
literature,  so  that  they  may  detect  the 
counterfeit.  (5)  It  must  have  consider- 
able length  and  be  a  connected  whole; 
hence,  possessing  the  power  to  work  a 
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deeped  influence  and  suggest  many  asso- 
ciated interests. 

Having  set  up  the  positive  standard, 
it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  some  quali- 
ties which  a  story  for  children  should 
not  have.  To  do  this  I  will  quote  from 
Sara  E.  Wiltse.  She  says:  "If  we  find 
that  any  story  produces  fear  in  a  child  to 
any  great  degree;  if  we  find  a  story,  I 
care  not  who  invented  it  or  how  long  it 
has  been  preserved  in  folklore,  or  in 
print,  tends  to  weaken  personal  responsi- 
bility for  one's  own  acts;  if  we  know  a 
story  that  tends  to  give  false  notions  of 
life,  like  a  belief  that  we  may  be  idle  or 
tricky,  and  some  well-disposed  fairy  will 
aid  the  lazy  and  shield  the  trickster;  if 
we  have  a  story  of  an  angelic  child  that 
is  oppressed  and  downtrodden  by  a  step- 
mother who  represents  all  feminine  vices, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  no  right  to 
use  such  stories  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever in  our  training  of  children." 

The  child's  life  is  so  closely  connected 
with  nature.;  the  hills,  trees,  streams, 
flowers,  and  animals  are  his  friends,  and 
he  loves  them  and  confides  in  them.  A 
healthy,  moral  child  loves  the  simple 
story  and  he  observes  and  interprets  the 
meaning  of  life  and  keeps  that  for  him- 
self which  answers  his  needs.  As  the 
child  grows  older  and  his  knowledge  of 


the  world  increases,  his  feeling  of  friend- 
ship toward  nature  should  become 
stronger. 

Thus  we  see  and  understand  what  the 
story  means  to  the  child  and  how  it 
helps  and  prepares  him  to  better  under- 
stand many  things  in  later  life.  Thru 
story  the  child  is  led  to  understand  life 
about  him.  He  feels  his  connection  with 
the  world  in  every  way ;  he  sees  the  unity 
in  all  things  and  soon  realizes  his  duty 
and  place  in  this  great  world.  He  learns 
to  concentrate  his  mind  and  in  a  little 
while  he  is  ready  to  tell  the  story  in  his 
own  words,  thus  preparing  him  for  lan- 
guage work  and  also  teaching  him  self- 
confidence.  His  vocabulary  becomes 
larger  and  his  power  of  expression  broad- 
ened. 

We  must  strive  to  tell  the  story  with- 
out making  the  child  unduly  conscious 
of  its  meanings  and  without  analyzing  it 
bit  by  bit.  His  ideas  and  ideals  are  not 
our  ideas  and  ideals.  Let  us  simply  sug- 
gest and  let  the  child  interpret.  We 
must  be  satisfied  to  sow  the  seed;  then 
be  patient  and  wait  and  trust.  "Behold, 
the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience 
for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and 
latter  rain." 
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AddrcM  by  A.  E.  Dalton,  Bedford,  Ind.,  Before  the  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Trusstees* 

Astociation,  at  Indianapolis. 


FELLOW  Trustees :  Once,  when  I 
was  a  small  boy  attending  the 
district  school,  my  teacher  sat 
down  beside  me  and  wrote  these  words 
in  my  book,  "It  is  not  so  much  in  what  a 
person  says  as  it  is  in  what  he  does  that 
makes  his  place  in  the  world." 

Unconsciously  that  teacher  gave  writ- 
ten expression  to  a  thought  that  has  lin- 
gered with  me  through  all  the  years  since 
my  childhood  and  has  been  the  means^ 
many  times  in  my  varied  experience  in 
life,  of  changing  my  course  and  piloting 
me  into  a  harbor  of  safety.  Those  words 
will  be  my  text  in  this  paper. 

On  Jan.  1,  1905,  when  each  of  us  took 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
township  trustee,  we  each  said,  either 
mentally  or  audibly,  "I  am  going  to  do 
—etc."  What  each  one  said  then,  he 
alone  can  best  tell ;  the  question  remains, 
"Have  we  made  our  words  good  by  our 
actions  ?" 

I  here  assert  boldly,  and  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  town- 
ship trustee  is  the  most  important  officer 
in  our  commonwealth.  You  ask  me  why  ? 
Because  he  stands  nearest  to  the  people 
and  it  is  within  his  power  to  make  or 
mar  that  great  institution  which  is  Indi- 
ana's boast — the  school. 

The  school  is  the  cradle  in  which  are 
rocked  and  nursed  the  future  citizens  of 
our  State.  The  trustee  hires  the  "nurse," 
and,  while  her  mental  qualifications  de- 
pend largely  upon  herself,  yet  it  too 
often  happens  that  she  is  given  charge 
of  and  allowed  to  train  the  state's  "intel- 
lectual infants"  when  she  is  wholly  unfit 
either  physically  or  by  discipline  to  as- 
sume such  a  sacred  duty. 


The  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  has 
from  time  to  time  passed  laws  in  keep- 
ing with  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  her  primitive  constitution, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  education 
should  be  encouraged,  schools  established 
and  maintained  without  charge;  more- 
over, it  has  in  recent  years  seen  fit  to 
name  certain  mental  qualifications 
which  one  must  possess  before  he  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  a  certificate  to  teach, 
and  again,  has  made  provision  for  higher 
wages  and  for  better  school  facilities, 
yet  it  did  another  thing  just  as  import- 
ant, if  not  more  so,  when  it  created  the 
office  of  township  trustee  and  gave  him 
the  authority  which  it  did  with  reference 
to  the  same. 

The  trustee  stands  as  a  king  in  certain 
things  and  one  of  them  is  the  school.  The 
county  superintendent  is  the  mill  through 
which  a  mass  of  figures  and  examination 
records  are  run  but  the  trustee  must 
make  the  selection  from  the  grist.  As  a 
flouring  mill  produces  many  grades  of 
flour,  and  the  housewife  selects  the  best 
or  the  worst,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  the 
college  and  the  examination  room  turn 
out  many  kinds  of  teachers  and  it  re- 
mains for  the  trustee  to  take  his  choice, 
and  it  sometimes  happens,  as  it  does  in 
the  home  in  reference  to  the  flour,  he 
takes  the  cheapest. 

The  old  saying,  "The  Best  is  Always 
Cheapest/'  certainly  is  true  as  regards 
the  school.  I  never  stop  to  inquire  of  a 
teacher  how  much  money  he  wants  or 
what  is  the  least  he  will  take  to  teach, 
but  rather  ask,  "What  is  he  worth  ?"  You 
ask  me  why?  Because  the  evil  that  will 
inevitably  overtake  a  school  because  of 
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the  presence  of  a  poor  or  "cheap"  teach- 
er can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Merely  the  selection  of  and  contracting 
with  the  teachers  is  by  no  means  the  end 
of  the  trustee's  duties.  If  he  is  wide 
awake^  energetic  and  conscientious,  he 
will  look  after  them  and  the  school  as 
carefully  as  he  would  his  own.  He  will 
visit  the  school  as  often  as  he  can  and 
carefully  observe  the  work.  He  will  coun- 
sel the  teacher,  grade  her  work  and  treat 
her  kindly ;  moreover  he  will,  by  kindness 
make  the  children  feel  that  he  is  their 
friend  and  will  make  himself  one  of 
them. 

Fellow  trustees,  let  me  implore  you, 
never  let  the  idea  enter  your  mind  that 
you  are  the  "boss,"  but  rather  that  you 
are  the  servant  of  them  all.  Humility  is 
the  essence  of  true  success  and  "it  is  not 
so  much  in  what  you  say  as  it  is  in  what 
you  do"  that  makes  your  influence  felt 
in  the  township. 

To  be  a  good  township  trustee  is  far 
more  honorable  than  a  passing  thought 
would  allow.  Why?  Because  he  holds 
in  his  hands  largely  the  power  to  make 
or  mar  the  future  citizenship  of  his  town- 
ship, and  it  is  through  the  common 
schools  under  his  charge  that  this  is 
done;  and,  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
elevating  the  innocent  little  children 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  that  can  come  to  any  man. 

The  Son  of  Man  suflFered  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  Him  and  He  took 
them  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them.  Do 
them  in  our  arms  and  bless  them?  Are 
we  higher  in  authority  than  He?  Can 
we  not  call  to  mind  some  instance  when 
we  were  small,  that  some  officer  or  "big 
man"  (as  we  thought  him)  patted  us  on 
the  head  and  did  or  said  something  to 
please  us?    Did  we  not  always  after  like 


him  for  it  and  would  we  not  do  anything 
we  could  to  please  him?  My  friends,  I 
plead  for  the  children;  we  owe  them  a 
debt  it  would  be  worse  than  criminal  not 
to  pay. 

Sometimes  something  happens  in  the 
school  where  the  tactful  trustee  is  needed 
to  solve  the  problem  and  to  bridge  over 
the  abyss.  In  this  connection  a  story 
comes  to  my  mind  like  this : 

Paul  Morphy,  on  his  visit  to  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  guest  of  a  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  H — .  On  his  arrival  at  the 
minister's  home  he  was  first  ushered  into 
the  library,  and  his  attention  was  at  once 
attracted  by  a  painting  over  the  mantel, 
which  was  a  fine  copy  of  a  celebrated 
painting  representing  a  game  of  chess 
between  a  young  man  and  the  devil.  The 
artist  had  most  graphically  depicted  the 
point  in  the  game  where  it  was  apparent- 
ly the  young  man's  move,  and  he  seemed 
just  to  have  realized  the  fact  that  the 
game  was  lost,  the  agony  of  despair  be- 
ing shown  in  every  line  of  his  features 
and  attitude,  while  the  devil,  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  gloated  over 
him  with  fiendish  delight.  The  position 
of  the  game  apf)eared  utterly  hopeless 
for  the  young  man,  and  Mr.  H —  said 
he  often  set  it  up  and  studied  it  with  his 
chess  friends,  and  all  agreed  the  young 
man's  game  was  lost. 

Mr.  Morphy  walked  to  the  picture  and 
studied  it  for  several  minutes,  when,  fi- 
nally, turning  to  Mr.  H — ,  he  said, 

"I  can  win  the  game  for  the  young 
man."  Mr.  H —  was  of  course  aston- 
ished and  said. 

"Is  it  possible?"  Mr.  Morphy  replied. 

"Get  out  the  men  and  board  and  let  us 
look  at  it." 

The  position  was  set  up,  and  in  a  few 
rapid  moves  he  demonstrated  a  complete 
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win  for  the  young  man  and  the  devil  was 
checkmated. 

Even  as  Paul  Morphy,  with  kings, 
queens,  castles,  pawns  and  knights, 
fought  the  battle  and  did  that  which 
would  have  saved  the  young  man's  soul, 
had  it  been  reality,  and  as  Alexander  of 
old  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  so  may  the 
trustee,  knowing  the  conditions  existing 
in  a  neighborhood,  often  be  the  one  who 
can  best  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
and  thus  save  the  school. 

The  trustee's  relation  to  the  school  is  so 
close,  and  there  are  so  many  things  con- 
nected with  it  that  should  have  his  at- 
tention, that  I  am  compelled  to  say  he 
does  not  have  sufficient  time  to  devote  to 
it  What  with  the  poor,  roads,  annual 
reports,  tax  levies,  statistical  reports,  su- 
pervisors, fence  viewer,  paymaster  and 
depository  laws,  he  is  made  too  much  of 
an  adding  machine  or  multiplication 
table. 

I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  the 
township  trustee  will  be  indeed  a  school 
supervisor  and  will  have  to  be  possessed 
of  certain  educational  qualifications  be- 
fore he  can  hold  the  office;  and,  until 
that  time  comes,  we  can  only  make  the 
best  of  matters  as  they  now  exist  and 
hope  for  something  better. 

In  recent  years  a  great  cry  has  gone 
up  over  the  State  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  district  school  and  centralizing  into 
graded  schools  by  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  General  Assembly  of  1907 
gave  the  trustee  absolute  authority  in 
certain  instances,  and  even  compelled 
him  to  abandon  schools  and  transport  the 
children  where  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance is  12  pupils  or  fewer.  In  the  face 
of  all  this,  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  tact- 
ful teacher  can  have  one  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  schools  in  the  township 
in  the  small  district  if  she  is  aided  and 


strengthened  by  the  trustees  and  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  too  often  happens  that  the  weakest 
teacher  is  assigned  to  the  smallest  school 
for  the  reason  that  she  need  have  little 
or  no  trouble  in  discipline.  Fellow  trus- 
tees, this  is  a  mistake.  Give  your  small 
districts  strong  teachers  and  hold  up  the 
attendance.  It  is  better  to  do  great  good 
with  a  few  than  to  do  little  with  many- 
Put  your  weak  teachers  where  they  can 
be  closely  watched ;  help  them,  give  them 
something  to  do  where  they  will  have  no 
excuse  to  "lay  down  on  the  job"  in  the 
beginning  of  their  life  as  teachers,  and 
the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  they  will 
develop  into  bright,  energetic,  industrious 
and  earnest  men  and  women  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

I  said  awhile  ago  that  the  school  is  the 
cradle  in  which  is  rocked  and  nursed  the 
future  citizens  of  our  state.  If  this  be 
true,  none  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  care  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge.  Every  true 
American  citizen  prides  himself  on  his 
citizenship  and  loves  better  than  life  the 
flag  of  his  fathers.  He  counts  it  an  hon- 
or to  teach  his  children  that  that  old  ban- 
ner is  the  insignia  of  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can, and  that  it  waves  over  every  quarter 
of  our  possessions  and  is  honored 
throughout  the  world ;  that  England  may 
boast  of  her  power,  and  Spain  may  pur- 
sue her  treacherous  course ;  yea,  war  may 
wing  its  wide  desolation  on  sea  and  land 
and  threaten  our  peace,  and  that  when 
the  flag  is  hoisted  by  an  American  sol- 
dier, bidding  his  comrades  push  on  to  the 
conflict,  the  world  stands  at  bay;  our 
opponents  cry,  "Peace!"  and  all  nations 
of  the  earth  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  its 
defenders.  Yet  too  often  is  it  the  case 
that  we  lose  sis^ht  of  the  great  and  un- 
derlying principle  of  education  taught  by 
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Solomon  of  old  when  he  said,  'Train 
up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
therefrom." 

My  friends,  American  citizenship, 
American  freedom,  American  liberty; 
yea;  National  Honor,  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  the  prime  purpose  and 
educational  aim  of  them  should  be  to 
lock  arms  with  true  American  parentage 
and  instill  into  the  childrens'  minds 
noble  ideas,  and  actuate  them  to  strive  to 
g^ow  and  develop  into  intellectual,  up- 
right, patriotic,  honorable  and  useful 
men  and  women  in  civic  life. 

As  we  honor  the  flag,  may  we  honor 
the  school,  the  sister  institution  of  the 
home.  Sometimes  methinks  the  home 
and  school  are  inseparable,  and,  if  that 
be  so,  can  they  not  both  be  classified  un- 
der the  one  word  "Home  ?"  I  claim  it  is 
true.  Then,  home  is  the  heart  of  the 
earth.  The  gentle  graces  and  Christian 
womanhood  of  the  mother  will  remain  in 
the  daughter  long  after  her  head  is  pil- 
lowed in  the  tomb,  and  the  martial  bear- 
ing and  noble  mien  of  the  father  will 
linger  with  the  son  when  he  has  gone  to 
be  numbered  with  the  silent  victors  of 
the  past.  Even  so  with  the  school ;  the 
trustee  and  teacher  stand  in  place  of 
father  and  mother  when  it  comes  to  that. 
As  father  and  mother  labor  together  and 
plan  for  their  offspring  in  the  home,  they 
stand  in  mute  appeal  to  the  trustee  and 
teacher  imploring  them  to  hold  up  their 
hands  and  chronicle  their  achievements. 

Deep  life,  deep  faith,  deep  hope,  deep 
trust,  deep  love,  these  five  perquisites 
make  up  the  substantial  abiding  joy  of 
life  which  nothing  can  overcloud  and  no 
circumstance  dispel.  Let  us  apply  the 
foregoing  to  ourselves  as  public  officers ; 
deep  life,  or  living  so  that  the  perple  who 
entrusted  to  our  hands  the  sacred  keep- 


ing of  their  little  ones  may  weep  no 
tear  of  regret  because  of  our  unworthi- 
ness;  deep  faith  which  may  justify  us  in 
every  effort  we  put  forth  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  their  educational  welfare;  deep 
hope  or  an  abiding  confidence  and  a 
righteous  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  seeds  we  are  now  planting  will 
grow  and  materialize  into  noble  men  and 
women;  deep  trust  or  an  abiding  secur- 
ity and  belief  that  posterity  will  not  for- 
get our  efforts,  and  deep  love  or  an  emu- 
lation of  that  great  characteristic  of  the 
Master,  who,  when  He  was  lifted  up, 
drew  all  men  unto  Him,  and  who  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me." 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  again  say 
that  the  primary  object  with  which  the 
trustee  has  to  deal  is  the  child.  On  your 
shoulders  and  mine  rests  a  sjacred  respon- 
sibility. We  breathed  a  breath  of  relief 
on  Jan.  1,  1908,  when  the  banks  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  funds  under  our 
charge,  but  our  greatest  responsibility 
was  left  for  us  to  bear  in  that  we  are 
still  left  in  charge  of  the  children.  Three 
years  of  our  official  life  have  gone  by, 
and,  in  those  three  years,  we  have  done 
or  said  something  that  has  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  through  life  some  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil  on  some  child. 
Which  has  it  been  ?  If  we  have  not  bet- 
tered the  school,  not  only  in  a  physical 
way  by  better  equipment,  but  in  a  moral 
and  an  educational  way,  our  administra- 
tion has  been  a  failure. 

Let  us  see  to  it  during  the  last  year  of 
our  term  that  we  make  amends  for  any 
mistakes  we  may  have  made  in  official 
life,  and  to  remember  in  all  future  ac- 
tions that,  as  the  teacher  wrote  in  the 
small  boy's  book,  "It  is  not  so  much  in 
what  a  person  says  as  it  is  in  what  he 
does  that  makes  his  place  in  the  world." 
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O.  J.  Kern,  Superintendent  Winnebago  County  Schools,  Rockf ord,  111.,  and  President  Department 
of  School  Extension  American  Civic  Association,  J.  Harris  McFarland,  President, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AT  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Civic  Association 
held  at  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land in  November,  1907,  the  writer 
was  appointed  president  of  the  School 
Extension   Department  of  that   great 


legislation  as  will  preserve  the  great 
forest  domains,  etc.,  etc.  The  A.  C  A. 
is  mindful  of  the  possibilities  along  the 
country   road. 

ALONG  A  COUNTRY  ROAD. 

More   children   are   trudging  along 


Above  18  "Before  Taking.' 


organization.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
here  to  discuss  the  work  and  aims  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  other  than 
to  state  that  the  Association  has  a 
deep  interest  in  the  movement  to  place 
beauty  along  the  country  roads  of  the 


country  roads  going  to  the  country 
schools  than  are  walking  on  paved 
streets  in  cities  attending  the  city  pub- 
lic schools.  There  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion along  a  country  road  if  only  right 
use  be  made  of  right  material.    It  is 


"After  Taking."    This  is  same  school  house  after  three  years.    There  is  an  ivy  growing 
over  the  front.    This  vine  should  be  encouraged  in  its  efforts. 


places"  of  our  country,  such  as  the 
Niagara  campaign  and  the  effort  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  such  national 
United  States  as  well  as  to  strive  to 
preserve    the     beauty    of    the    **high 


the  writer's  firm  belief  after  nine  years 
of  careful  observation  that  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  country  school 
house  and  grounds  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved if  we  expect  the  early  training 
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of  the  country  child  will  give  it  a 
wholesome  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
richest  and  best  in  country  life.  All 
this  can  be  done  with  but  a  small  ex- 
penditure of  money.  •  Trees  do  not 
cost  much,  neither  do  flowers,  vines 
and  shrubbery.  While  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  paint  is  economy 
and  the  expenditure  of  money  to  make 
a  school  room  sanitary  is  humane.  . 
Next  Arbor  Day  should  witness  an  ed- 
ucational revival  to  the  extent  that 
patrons  and  school  officers  should 
plant  by  actual  digging  instead  of  leav- 
ing the  planting  to  be  done  by  the 
children  with  the  use  of  recitation  and 
song  merely. 


The  women  of  America  can  do  much 
to  influence  public  sentiment  for  better 
conditions  surrounding  the  country 
school.  That  is  they  can  if  their  influence 
is  exerted  in  the  right  way.  A  Mothers' 
Club  or  some  other  kind  of  a  club  is 
needed  to  secure  better  moral  and  san- 
itary condition  of  the  outbuildings. 
No  doubt  the  ethical  and  pedagogical 
principles  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
fascinating  themes  for  an  afternoon's 
deliberation.  What  is  needed  is  the 
attention  focused  upon  live  men,  those 
school  authorities  who  either  from 
neglect,  ignorance  oc  indifference  allow 
some  conditions  to  prevail  that  do  pre- 
vail. 
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Does  the  above 

plan  suggest  to  you  any  improvement  foi 

your  own  school  grounds? 

The  above  planting  plan  has  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
J.  C.  Blair,  Department  of  Horticul- 
ture, Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  plan  may  be  modified  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  the  particular  school 
ground  except  that  the  main  ideas  of 
design  should  not  be  sacrificed.     The 


children  in  the  country  school  should 
become  familiar  with  the  Alphabet  of 
Beauty  in  Planting  in  the  Outdoor  Art 
Movement  for  the  enrichment  of  Coun- 
try life.  By  this  is  meant  the  A  B  C's 
of  planting  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  on 
the  school  grounds.  For  the  letter  A 
read   "Leave   Open   Spaces;"   for  the 
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letter  B  read  "Plant  in  Masses;"  and 
for  the  letter  C  read  "Avoid  Straight 
Lines."  A  careful  study  of  the  above 
plans  will  show  that  the  artist  has  se- 
cured the  open  spaces  for  the  play- 
ground and  lawn;  mass  effect  has 
been  secured  by  the  artistic  grouping 
of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  that  the  plant- 
ing is  in  irregular  lines  thus  imitating 
nature.  Bear  in  mind  this  is  for  the 
country  school  and  the  country  home. 
It  is  work  of  this  character  that  will 
make  the  country  school  a  spiritualiz- 
ing force  in  country  life  and  create 
new  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  children 


either  shrubs  or  flowers  to  secure  the 
best  effect.  The  Sumach  and  lilacs 
are  not  to  be  despised  because  they  are 
common.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  is  a  country  road  bordered  with 
sumach  when  nature  has  glorified  it 
with  the  tints  of  autumn.  The  follow- 
ing are  suggested  for  planting  on  the 
school  grounds. 

ANNUALS, 

Salvia  Splendens  (scarlet  sage), 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Aster,  Pansy,  Nas- 
turtium both  climbing  and  dwarf,  Ver- 
bena, Morning  Glory,  Petunia,  Lobelia, 
Ageratum,      Allyaaum,      Snapdragon, 


Suggestion  for  screening  outbuildings  on  Country  School  grounds.    Note  woven'wire 
screen  with  wild  grape  vines  growing  over  it.    Why  not? 


in    their   estimate   of   the   beauty   and 
worth  of  the  country. 

WHAT  TO  PLANT. 

Make  use  of  much  of  the  good  ma- 
terial along  the  country  roads  or  in 
pasture  land.  Note  the  landscape  art- 
ist has  suggested  trees  and  shrubs 
easily  obtained  in  most  every  country 
school  district.  Dignify  the  common 
things  of  life.  Do  not  for  a  moment 
dream  that  you  must  cut  off  the  wild 
crab  apple  trees  or  wild  grape  vines 
that  nature  has  planted  on  your  school 
ground  in  order  that  you  may  begin 
the  out  door  art  movement.  If  you 
already  have  some  life  on  your  school 
grounds  make  it  fit  into  the  g:eneral 
scheme  as  given  above  and  then  add 


Balsam,  Bachelor's  Button,  Coxcomb, 
Pink,   Castor-oil   Bean,   Sunflower. 

PERENNIALS. 

Phlox  Goldenglow,  Honeysuckle, 
Columbine,  Bluebell,  Coreopsis,  Larks- 
pur, Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Poppy, 
Peony,  Goldenrod,  Trillium,  Violets, 
Iris,  Wild  Asters,  Brown-eyed  Susans. 

VINES. 

American  ivy,  Boston  or  Japanese 
ivy,  Dutchman's  pipe,  Bitter  Sweet, 
Virgin's  Bower,  Trumpet  Creeper, 
Wisteria  and  Wild  Grape  Vine  are  all 
hardy  perennials  and  will  live  from 
year  to  year  if  properly  set  out  and 
cared  for.  Lattice  work  should  be 
put  up  in  front  of  out  buildings  and  vines 
trained  over  the  lattice  work  to  serve 
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as  a  screen.     Vines  should  be  set  at 
fence  posts  and  trained  along  the  fence. 

SHRUBS. 

Lilac,  Syringa,  Sumach,  Snowball, 
Flowering  Currant,  Flowering  Rasp- 
berry, Wild  Gooseberry,  Spirea  \'an 
Houten,  Barberry,  Hardy  roses  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  Hydrangea,  Golden 
Bell,  Flowering  Crab,  Tartian  Honey- 
suckle and  Rose  of  Sharon. 

To  be  sure  the  above  list  does  not 
exhaust  the  varieties  suitable  for  plant- 
ing. The  annuals,  of  course,  grow 
from  seed  each  year.  The  seed  costs 
but  a  trifle.  The  important  thing  is  to 
prepare  the  seed  bed  well  before  sow- 
ing the  seed.    A  teacher  in  our  county 


CARE  AFTER   PLANTING. 

Julia  Ellen  Rogers  in  her  book 
**Among  Green  Trees*'  gives  some  val- 
uable directions  with  reference  to  the 
planting  of  a  tree.  They  can  not  all 
be  reproduced  here.  Two  of  them  are 
given  with  the  wish  that  they  would  be 
taught  by  every  country  school  teacher 
to  the  children  in  the  school  until  they 
actually  do  what  is  recommended.  The 
directions  apply  as  well  to  flowers, 
vines  and  shrubs,  perhaps  modified,  as 
they  do  to  trees. 

"1. — Water  the  Tree  Frequently  at 
First.  Thorough  soakings  are  what  it 
needs,  not  light  sprinklings.  The  roots 
need  the  water  and  they  are  under  the 


Brown-eyed  Susans  growing  at  base  of  a  city  building.    Why  not  these 
for  the  Country  School  as  well? 


secured  most  excellent  results  with  fall 
asters.  Arangements  were  made  in  the 
summer  vacation  to  have  the  children 
from  the  different  families  of  the  dis- 
trict to  go  once  a  week  to  the  school 
grounds  and  either  weed  or  water  the 
flowers. 

Perennials,  vines  and  shrubs  are,  of 
course,  transplanted.  The  important 
thing  here  is  to  dig  up  plenty  of  root 
and  soil  together  and  properly  set  out 
and  care  for  the  first  year.  After  that 
they  will  in  a  measure  take  care  of 
themselves.  That  is  they  will  if  the 
children  do  not  break  them  down  dur- 
ing the  winter  play  times. 


ground.     Until    they    become    estab- 
lished their  thirst  is  inordinate. 

2.-;-Dig  Around  the  Tree.  Keep  the 
soil  loose  to  prevent  its  caking  and 
cracking.  Digging  the  soil  above  them 
trains  the  roots  to  go  deep,  and  fre- 
quent stirring  of  the  fine  surface  soil 
prevents  the  escape  of  moisture  from 
below." 

A  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

With  reference  to  certain  phases  of 
country  school  improvement  the  writer 
hopes  the  School  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion may  become  a  clearing  house  so- 
to  speak  where  may  be  gathered  the 
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results  of  the  things  that  are  doing  and 
will  be  done  to  better  country  school 
conditions.  No  fund  is  available  for  this 
purpose.  Some  things  have  to  be  done 
without  money.  The  writer  would  like 
photographs  of  school  grounds  both  be- 
fore and  after  planting  for  the  year 
1908.  The  hope  is  to  have  an  exhibi- 
tion of  work  for  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  The  hope  is 
also  to  issue  a  department  bulletin  on 
the  improvement  of  country  school 
grounds.  Photographs  of  things  done 
are  far  more  effective  as  educational 
agencies  than  learned  discussions.     If 


the  reader  is  a  country  school  teacher 
who  either  has  a  fine  school  ground  or 
can  secure  some  definite  improvement 
from  the  suggestions  given  above  give 
your  results  to  the  world  in  a  good 
photograph.  Send  to  the  writer  good 
unmounted  prints  made  from  sight  by 
ten  negatives  of  good  sharp  exposure 
with  description  of  subject  neatly  writ- 
ten with  ink  on  the  back.  You  shall 
receive  due  credit  for  your  efforts  in 
whatever  use  is  made  of  the  picture. 
Thou  shalt  enrich  and  enlarge  the  life 
of  the  country  child. 


METHOD  vs.  SYSTEM. 


WHY  is  it  that  public  schools 
fail  to  develop  good  writ- 
ing in  from  six  to  eight 
years?  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this  failure,  but  the  chief  one,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  that  form 
only  is  taught.  This  failure  can  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  many  excellent  sys- 
tems now  in  use.  In  the  last  decade 
we  have  had  many  new  systems,  too 
many  perhaps,  yet  it  is  the  same  "old 
failure."  What  is  the  remedy  for  this 
ever  growing  evil?  If  it  is  not  system, 
what  is  it?  There  can  only  be  one  an- 
swer^ Method.  "Vertical  writing  has 
been  discarded  in  our  schools;"  "Me- 
dial slant  is  now  in  use ;"  "Our  school 
board  has  come  out  in  favor  of  the 
slant  writing,"  are  common  expres- 
sions heard  among  the  profession. 
What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that 
what  is  called  writing  in  the  public 
schools  is  unsatisfactory  and  that  a 
change  of  system  is  the  result.  But 
what  good  will  a  change  of  system  do 
if  it  is  not  such  as  to  overcome  the 


evils  which  have  caused  it?  A  de- 
cade ago  we  had  slant  .writing  (draw- 
ing), then  came  the  vertical  (more 
drawing).  This  was  supplanted  by  the 
medial,  or  semi-slant.  Why  did  the 
vertical  and  semi-slant  prove  slow  and 
finger-movement  in  character?  Were 
these  not  the  ills  of  the  Spencerian 
and  other  systems  of  the  past?  Why 
then,  have  all  systems,  practically, 
been  productive  of  the  same  results? 
Because  of  the  lack  of  proper  method. 
Because  the  same  slow,  cramped,  fin- 
ger movement  has  been  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  styles  and 
systems,  and  because  the  same  rigid,  ac- 
curate drawing  process  has  been  applied 
to  all  systems.  The  system  has  not  been 
so  much  at  fault  as  the  methods  of  appli- 
cation. It  matters  little  what  the  sys- 
tem, or  slant,  if  form,  by  the  slow, 
cramped,  finger  execution  is  taught, 
the  same  impractical  results  will  fol- 
low. Form  is  but  half  of  the  art  of 
writing — the  other  half  is  action.  This 
means  movement  and  form  from  the 
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BEFORE. 


AFTER. 

first.    The  proper  method  is  movement  and  consequent  change  in  execution  is 

and    form    together.      Not    form    four  made,  but  little  improvement  may  be 

years,  but  the  two  combined.    Until  a  expected    and    the    same    old    "school 

change  in  the   method   of  instruction,  boy"  hand  v^ill  be  the  result.     Form 
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and  movement  must  be  incorporated 
and  applied  with  every  system  and 
method  of  instruction,  else  failure 
rather  than  success,  will  continue  to 
be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 
Form  and  freedom  must  be  taught  to- 
gether in  a  simple,  easy,  rational  meth- 
od. This  is  the  secret  of  successful 
writing. 

The  human  body  is  a  machine.  It 
may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad.  What- 
ever its  condition,  it  performs  its  func- 
tions according  to  well  regulated  laws. 
It  is  our  mission  and  duty  to  improve 
it,  and  just  how  is  the  vital  question. 
Calisthenics,  gymnastics,  physical  cul- 
ture, and  a  variety  of  games  and  exer- 
cises are  diversions  for  developing  the 
physical  man,  or  in  other  words,  im- 
proving the  machine.  Now,  if  we  wish 
to  write  well,  since  the  condition  of  the 
machinery  must  determine  the  result, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  take  a  survey 
of  that  in  our  charge,  and  note  its  ad- 
justment? Will  a  good  watch  keep 
correct  time  without  adjustment?  Will 
a  good  machine  of  any  kind  work  prop- 
erly without  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion? Will  not  a  slight  mal-adjust- 
ment  affect  the  whole?  Will  not  turn- 
ing thj2  eye  of  a  needle  the  wrong  way 
in  a  sewing  machine  break  the  thread  ? 


Does  it  make  any  difference  how  wc 
sit  when  we  write?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  the  seat  is  too 
high  or  too  low  for  its  occupant?  Will 
the  average  machine  run  freely  and 
correctly  if  not  in  a  proper  position? 
What  happens  when  a  clock  is  out  of 
plumb?  Does  not  a  machinist  use  a 
level  in  placing  an  engine?  Will  not 
the  bending  of  a  writer's  spine  or  wrist, 
the  wrong  position  of  his  arm  or  hand, 
or  any  minor  detail  affect  the  work? 
Why  attempt  to  write  at  all  or  instruct 
those  under  our  care,  if  we  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  courses  which 
produce  certain  effects? 

I  have  been  in  the  public  school 
work  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  My 
first  work  with  a  new  pupil,  unless  he 
has  been  taught  by  a  specialist,  is  to 
adjust  the  machine,  and  teach  him  how 
to  work. 

Until  he  has  acquired  correct  habits, 
what  he  writes  is  not  so  important  as 
how  he  writes.  I  am  always  glad  to 
get  pupils  from  the  parochial  schools 
who  have  been  trained  by  the  Palmer 
Method.     They  know  how  to  work. 

J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
Supr.  of  Penmanship. 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Public  Schools. 
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^ 

Editorial  Deparlrneht 

^ 

ROBERT     J.     ALEY,     Ph.     D..     EDITOR 

Washington ! 


Department  of  Superintendence. 


Nearly  fifteen  hundred  members  in  at- 
tendance. 


Thirty-two  of  the  Indiana  people  went 
together  by  the  Big  Four  and  C.  &  O. 


Indiana  was  represented  on  the  pro- 
g^ram  by  State  Superintendent  Cotton 
and  Superintendent  C.  N.  Kendall. 


The  attendance  from  Indiana  was 
large  and  representative.  Bruce's  regis- 
ter on  the  third  day  showed  the  names 
of  fifty-nine  Indiana  people. 


The  program  was  not  of  the  high 
standard  usual  at  these  great  national 
meetings.  All  the  sessions  were  too 
long.  Many  of  the  things  presented 
were  mediocre. 


At  the  opening  session  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  of  good  time  was  used 
in  getting  us  properly  welcomed  to  the 
city. 


Superintendent  S.  L.  Heeter  of  St. 
Paul,  made  good  in  his  plea  for  economy 
in  treating  the  course  of  study.  There 
must  be  economy  in  aim.  Children  are 
not  equal  and  the  course  of  study  must 
recognize  the  inequality.  The  aim  must 
not  be  wholly  professional  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  vocations. 


It  is  about  time  that  program  makers 
were  learning  the  very  obvious  facb  that 
men  and  women  do  not  care  to  have  their 
time  wasted  and  their  patience  tried  by 
welcome  addresses  and  unnecessary  for- 
malities. 


Speaker  Cannon  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives made  a  happy  welcome  ad- 
dress. Everybody  was  glad  to  see  and 
hear  "Uncle  Joe."  He  made  us  feel  so 
welcome  that  we  were  ready  for  the  reg- 
ular program  without  further  delay. 


Speaker  Cannon  believes  that  an  edu- 
cation to  be  valuable  must  cost  the  pos- 
sessor time  and  work.  From  the  very 
beginning  individual  effort  should  be 
urged  and  encouraged. 


The  school  situation  in  Washington  is 
badly  mixed.  Superintendent  Chancellor 
has  been  dismissed  and  former  Superin- 
tendent Stuart  is  in  charge.  The  N.  E. 
A.  heeded  the  advice  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  expressed  no  opinion  on  the 
local  situation. 


What  is  needed  in  the  Washington  sit- 
uation is  peace  and  non-interference  from 
Congress.  If  let  alone,  the  School  Board 
of  Washington  will  solve  its  school  prob- 
lem, and  we  will  soon  hear  again  the  old 
cry,  "All  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac." 


Superintendent  Heeter  recommended 
a  more  thorough  mastery  of  the  really 
essential    things,   daily   industrial   work 
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in  the  first  six  grades,  commercial  and 
industrial  applications  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  the  providing  of  night 
schools  and  half  day  continuation  schools 
for  working  boys  and  girls,  the  substi- 
tution of  manual  training  for  classical 
high  schools,  and  the  establishment  in 
every  city  of  at  least  one  specializing  vo- 
cational school. 


Superintendent  Dyer  of  Cincinnati 
suggested  that  all  dropsical  subjects  be 
tapped  and  their  bulk  reduced.  He  thinks 
much  time  is  wasted  in  schools  because 
insufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  for- 
mation of  habit,  too  much  random  firing 
is  done  by  poorly  prepared  teachers,  and 
no  clear  distinctions  are  made  between 
routine  and  thoughtful  work.  Some  of 
these  defects  would  be  remedied  by  good 
skillful  teachers  who  would  require  less 
writing  and  more  thinking,  who  would 
reclassify  their  students  frequently,  and 
who  would  give  more  attention  to  physi- 
cal conditions. 


Superintendent  Dyer  poked  fun  at  the 
word  efficiency.  It  certainly  is  an  over- 
worked word.  Perhaps  its  common  use 
has  destroyed  its  efficiency.  Professor 
Bolton  of  the  University  of  Iowa  insisted 
that  we  must  retain  the  word  and  put 
more  content  into  it.  We  need  more  ef- 
ficient teachers  and  a  more  efficient  course 
of  study.  The  course  of  study  will  be 
more  efficient  if  it  is  built  on  the  special 
plan  and  with  a  better  correlation  of  sub- 
jects. If  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature  all  en- 
tered the  course  under  the  name  English 
there  would  be  less  loss  of  time  and  cor- 
respondingly better  results. 


that  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  needs 
of  able  and  promising  youths.  It  was 
refreshing  to  hear  Superintendent  Ken- 
dall of  Indianapolis  present  the  claims 
of  the  ablest  pupils  and  show  that  the 
proper  care  of  these  is  important.  The 
ablest  pupils  should  be  cared  for  by  fre- 
quent promotions,  by  segregation  into 
special  classes  and  by  instruction  from 
the  ablest  teachers.  The  state  needs  ex- 
ceptional people  and  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  develop  them.  Mr.  Kendall's 
notions  received  sympathetic  and  hearty 
approval. 


Dean  Russell  of  Teachers'  College,. 
Columbia  University,  in  discussing  the 
needs  of  equal  educational  opportunity- 
said  :  "The  foundation  rock  of  Democrocy 
is  equality  of  opportunity.  Our  present 
school  system  does  not  give  equality  of 
opportunity.  The  grades  prepare  for 
high  school  and  the  high  school  for  col- 
lege. Only  those  who  go  to  collie  or 
the  professional  schools  have  equal  ojk 
portunity.  The  schooling  of  the  masses 
should  not  be  the  same  as  of  the  leaders. 
The  schools  will  furnish  equal  oppor- 
tunities when  they  fit  each  man  for  lead- 
ership in  his  own  sphere." 


In  recent  years  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  the  care  and  culture  of  defectives, 


Charles  H.  Morse,  secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation insisted  that  manual  training 
should  be  given  through  all  the  grades^ 
Such  work  is  not  industrial,  but  general 
and  cultural  and  all  pupils  have  it.  In- 
dustrial training  should  begin  at  four- 
teen. There  should  be  a  half-day  in  a 
real  shop,  and  the  other  half-day  should 
be  spent  in  the  study  of  cultural  sub- 
jects with  marked  trade  and  commercial 
applications.  These  combined  shop  and 
culture  schools  should  run  eight  hours  a 
day  for  eleven  months  in  the  year. 
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Constructive  activities  as  an  essential 
and  important  factor  in  the  elementary 
school  course  was  the  theme  admirably 
presented  by  Miss  Langley  of  the  Chi- 
cago University  School  of  Education.  By 
utilizing  the  constructive  activities  of  a 
child,  all  his  studies  are  made  real,  be- 
cause he  uses  them  in  answering  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  his  own  constructive 
eflForts.  The  truant  school  holds  the  pupil 
through  his  constructive' activity.  A  little 
boy  in  Chicago  was  caught  deliberately 
breaking  windows  in  order  that  ht  might 
be  arrested  and  sent  to  the  industrial 
school  "where  they  let  you  make  things." 


Professor  Elliott  of  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity pointed  out  that  we  have  not  had 
equality  in  religion,  politics  or  economics. 
We  can  not  have  equality,  but  we  may 
have  equilibrium,  that  is  we  may  have  a 
proper  balancing  of  results.  The  strati- 
fication in  education  should  be  vertical 
rather  than  horizontal.  This  insures 
equal  opportunity  to  all,  for  it  gives  the 
exceptional  individual  a  chance  to  rise  to 
the  top  and  also  the  chance  for  the  other 
fellow  to  hide  himself  at  the  bottom. 


Mr.  James  F.  McElroy,  president  the 
Consolidated  Car  Heating  Company,  Al- 
bany, New  York,  presented  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  vocational  schools  for  chil- 
dren destined  for  industrial  and  domes- 
tic pursuits.  The  ordinary  mechanic 
gets  nothing  from  the  schools  but  the 
ability  to  read,  write  and  cipher  a  little. 
He  must  learn  his  trade  by  trial  and  ex- 
periment in  the  shop.  The  technical 
school  and  the  manual  training  high 
school,  prepare  foremen,  but  not  work- 
men. There  should  be  industrial  or  vo- 
cational schools  for  pupils  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  old.  These  schools  should 
train  in  the  trades  and  should  give  the 


knowledge  that  workers  in  these  trades 
should  have.  They  should  make  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful,  skilled  workmen. 


George  H.  Martin,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
in  presenting  the  topic,  Technical  high 
school  for  the  training  of  industrial  lead- 
ers, said  no  school  can  train  leaders.  The 
traits  of  a  leader  are  discontent,  faith  and 
initiative.  The  development  of  these 
traits  is  the  work  of  the  individual.  A 
technical  high  school  may  furnish  good 
opportunities  to  the  idividual.  It  will 
do  so  if  it  is  strong  in  drawing,  mathe- 
matics and  science,  has  good  teachers,  a 
;good  shop  and  an  atmosphere  that  will 
develop  civic  obligation.  It  should  teach 
how  to  make  a  better  living  and  also  how 
to  live  better. 


Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  gave  the  Tuesday 
evening  address  on  Agricultural  indus- 
tries and  home  economics  in  the  public 
schools.  The  address  contained  nothing 
new  to  those  who  have  been  following 
recent  public  rural  school  tendencies.  He 
advocated  the  consolidated  school  with 
eight  gradcfs  and  two  years  high  school 
work.  In  the  high  school  work  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  This  he  thought 
was  the  type  of  the  future.  He  thought 
that  in  some  favored  communities  the 
crown  of  the  system  would  be  reached 
in  a  rural  four  year  high  school  course. 
He  ought  to  visit  the  rural  high  schools 
of  Indiana. 


The  topic,  the  physical  well-being  of 
public  schocl  children,  was  discussed  at 
one  session.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  director 
of  physical  training  in  New  York  City 
opened  the  discussion  with  a  strong  plea 
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for  a  well  organized  medical  inspection 
and  over-sight  of  all  public  scKools.  The 
work  should  be  done  by  real  experts,  not 
by  immature  doctors  who  are  waiting  for 
patients.  Boards  should  use  the  same 
care  in  selecting  health  experts  as  they 
use  in  selecting  architects.  Superinten- 
dents Davidson  of  Omaha  and  Yoder  of 
Tacoma  both  urged  a  general  return  to 
outdoor  exercise.  The  old  recess  with  its 
spirited  games  should  be  revived.  Play 
grounds  should  be  provided  with  large 
sheds  so  that  outdoor  exercise  could  be 
taken  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 


At  the  annual  business  meeting  Super- 
intendent W.  H.  Elson  of  Cleveland  was 
elected  president.  This  selection  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  Indiana  as  Mr.  Elson 
is  an  Indiana  man.  He  is  pleasantly  re- 
membered as  county  superintendent  of 
Parke  county.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Reading  Circle  Mr.  Elson  was  one  of  the 
ardent  supporters  and  hard-working  of- 
ficials. The  great  event  at  the  business 
meeting  was  the  selection  of  a  place  of 
meeting  for  1909.  The  cities  in  the  race 
were  Oklahoma  City,  Rochester,  Chicago 
and  Alburquerque.  State  Superintendent 
Cameron  of  Oklahoma  with  his  wit,  elo- 
quence and  marvelous  descriptions  of  the 
new  state  won  the  votes  and  Oklahoma 
City  was  an  easy  winner.  The  Okla- 
homa crowd  consisting  of  State  Super- 
intendent Cameron,  President  Ross, 
Butcher  and  Sharp  of  the  three  Normal 
Schools  and  Superintendent  Taylor  of 
Oklahoma  City  gave  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  a  sample  of  western 
hustling  that  won  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 


the  schools  of  the  rural  districts;  the 
granting  of  Federal  aid  to  the  State  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
on  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  home  economics ;  the  main- 
tenance in  all  large  cities  of  schools  for 
the  special  care  of  backward  children; 
the  opening  of  special  ungraded  rooms  in 
large  cities  for  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants  unable  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  the  maintenance  in  such  cities 
of  evening  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  adult  immigrants  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  duties  of  citizenship. 


A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted. 
The  department  went  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  study  of  agricultural  subjects  in 


The  following  resolution  was  also 
passed,  bearing  on  the  expansion  of  the 
national  department  of  education: 

"The  department  of  superintendence 
respectfully  submits  for  consideration  of 
Congress  the  fact  that  the  provisions 
made  for  the  national  department  of  edu- 
cation are  not  commensurate  With  its  im- 
portance and  the  vital  national  interests 
which  it  represents.  More  liberal  finan- 
cial means  are  required  to  carry  on  prop- 
erly its  work  for  the  study  of  educational 
progress  and  the  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional information. 

"State  legislatures  and  school  admin- 
istrators are  dependent  in  every  step  they 
take  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
on  the  information  gathered  and  pub- 
lished by  the  department,  and  on  the  ad- 
vice of  its  educational  experts. 

"The  salary  fixed  for  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Education  should  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  office,  and  should  not  re- 
quire constant  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  eminent  men  that  have  held  this  posi- 
tion. The  salary  paid  by  the  nation  to 
its  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
not  be  less  than  that  paid  by  the  large  cit- 
ies to  their  chief  educational  officer." 
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On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department  called  at  the 
White  House.  They  were  received  in  the 
East  Room  and  had  the  very  great  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  an  address  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  put  us  all  in  good 
humor  by  his  opening  sentences:  "Of 
all  the  bodies  of  citizens  that  I  have  re- 
ceived here  at  the  White  House,  there 
is  none  which  occupies  a  more  important 
relation  than  yours.  I  am  tempted  to  say 
none  has  come  that  has  occupied  as  im- 
portant a  relation  to  the  nation,  because 
you  men  and  women  who  deal  with  edu- 
cation, who  represent  the  great  American 
policy  of  education  for  all  children,  pro- 
vided by  the  public  as  the  prime  duty  of 
the  public,  bear  a  relation  to  the  family, 
a  relation  to  the  future  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple, such  as  no  other  like  number  of  indi- 
viduals can  bear.  I  own  six  of  the  chil- 
dren that  you  educate,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  extend  cordial  sympathy  to  some  of 
you." 


SOME  NUGGETS  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
"Fundamentally,  this  country  is  sound, 
morally  no  less  than  physically.  Funda- 
mentally, in  its  family  life  and  in  the 
outside  activities  of  its.  individuals  the 
country  is  better  and  not  worse  than  it 
formerly  was.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  to  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  war 
against  rottenness  and  corruption,  if  we 
fail  to  contend  effectively  against  the 
forces  of  evil;  and  they  waste  their  time 
who  ask  me  to  withhold  my  hand  from 
dealing  therewith." 


*T  trust  that  more  and  more  our  peo- 
ple will  see  to  it  that  the  schools  train 
toward  and  not  away  from  the  farm  and 
workshop.  We  have  spoken  a  great  deal 
about  the  dignity  of  labor  in  this  coun- 


try, but  we  have  not  acted  up  to  our 
spoken  words,  for  in  our  education  we 
have  tended  to  proceed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  educated  man  was  to  be  edu- 
cated away  from  and  not  toward  labor." 


"Teach  the  boy  that  he  is  to  be  ex- 
pected to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  that 
it  is  a  shame  and  scandal  for  him  not  to 
be  self-dependent,  not  to  be  able  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  rough  work  of  actual  life. 
Teach  the  girl  that  so  far  from  its  being 
her  duty  to  try  to  avoid  all  labor,  all 
effort,  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride 
to  her  to  be  as  good  a  housewife  as  her 
mother  was  before  her." 


TIME  TO  DO  THINGS. 

*T  would  like  to  do  this,  but  I  have 
not  the'  time"  has  been  repeated  so  often 
that  many  people  have  come  to  believe  it. 
The  way  to  do  things  is  not  to. try  to  find 
time,  but  to  make  time.  The  hour  glass 
merely  records  the  passing  of  the  raw 
material,  time.  It  makes  the  same  record 
for  the  sluggard  as  for  the  industrious 
man.  The  difference  is,  that  the  slug- 
gard leaves  the  time  in  its  raw  state, 
while  the  other  uses  it,  and  in  using  it 
makes  it. 

It  is  idle  to  sit  and  wait  for  that  far-oflf 
future  that  is  to  give  us  time  for  great 
and  good  things.  One  had  just  as  well 
seek  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow.  Every  man  makes  the  time  for 
the  things  he  really  wants  to  do.  The 
busy  banker  with  time  for  nothing  but 
business,  easily  makes  time  for  a  political 
campaign  when  the  official  buzzing  in  his 
bonnet  becomes  so  loud  as  to  be  irresisti- 
ble. Everything  worth  while  must  be 
made.  Time  is  no  exception.  If  one 
would  have  time  for  the  reading  of  great 
literature,  for  the  gaining  of  high  ac- 
cotripHshments.   for  the   doing  of  great 
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deeds,  for  the  growing  of  rich  culture,  he 
must  make  it  by  eliminating  less  useful 
things,  by  most  careful  selection  of  pur- 
post,  by  the  greatest  concentration  of  all 
his  powers,  and  by  a  devotion  that  comes 
from  the  choice  pi  worthy  things. 


FROM     ALBERT     SHAW'S     OUT- 
LOOK FOR  THE  AVERAGE 
MAN. 

"There  is  not  much  reason  to  be  afraid 
that  honest  effort  at  training  one's  self 
"for  work  in  the  world  may  prove  to  have 
been  misapplied.  I  have  often  heard  men 
of  widely  varied  and  more  or  less  un- 
lucky experiences  say  that  in  the  end  all 
their  previous  studies,  efforts,  and  ven- 
tures had  seemed  to  bear  exactly  upon 
the  particular  task  to  which  they  finally 
settled  down  with  success  and  content- 
ment; so  that  in  the  retrospect,  a  con- 
sistent purpose  appeared  to  run  through 
all  their  earlier  career,  giving  unity  and 
cumulative  effect  and  value  to  what  had 
once  seemed  fragmentary,  unrelated  and 
quite  unfortunate  efforts." 

"We  can  not  see  clearly  into  the  dis- 
tant future,  but  we  can  see  many  things 
that  it  is  right  to  do  in  the  present,  and 
we  can  at  least  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  the  right  side." 

"Public  spirit  is  that  state  or  habit  of 
mind  which  leads  a  man  to  care  greatly 
for  the  general  welfare.  It  is  this  ethi- 
cal quality  that  to  my  mind  should  be  the 
great  aim  and  object  of  training." 

"I  hold,  then,  that  the  young  man  of 
education  and  opportunity  who  proposes 
to  go  into  a  business  career  enters  it  not 
merely  with  a  low  and  unworthy  stand- 
ard if  his  sole  motive  and  object  be  to  ac- 
quire wealth,  but  also  enters  it  in  disre- 
gard of  the  ideas  that  fill  the  minds  of 
the  best  modem  business  leaders.  He 
shows  a  pitiable  lack  of  appreciation  cf 


the  elements  that  are  to  constitute  real 
business  success  in  the  period  within 
which  his  own  career  must  fall." 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  it  so 
much  behooved  the  young  man  to  invest 
in  himself,  and  when  the  relative  value 
of  personal  training  and  acquired  apti- 
tude was  so  great  in  comparison  with 
that  of  accummulated  capital." 

(Published  by  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 


NATIONAL  SUPERFICIALITY. 

A  strong  plea  for  thoroughness  in  edti- 
cational  training  and  for  more  research 
work  is  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  Gordon 
Webster  in  an  address  republished  by  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  Prof.  Webster 
brings  a  strong  indictment  against  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  learning  for  their  huge 
expenditures  for  athletics  and  their  nig- 
gardly attitude  toward  original  research. 
He  shows  how  the  tendency  of  education 
in  this  country  is  to  run  to  superficiality, 
leaving  the  graduate  poorly  equipped  for 
doing  any  really  constructive  or  original 
work.  The  effect  of  the  superficial  Amer- 
ican training  is  shown  in  inferior  engi- 
neering and  mechanical  work.  Prof. 
Webster  makes  the  generalization  that 
American  talent  has  been  more  conspic- 
uously successful  in  business  organiza- 
tion and  in  invention  that  did  not  require 
great  learning  than  in  those  lines  that  re- 
quire deep  thinking  and  solid  study.  The 
finest  steam  engines,  for  example,  are  not 
made  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Switz- 
erland. The  great  turbines  for  the  Ni- 
agara Falls  power  plant  came  from  Ge- 
neva. The  steam  turbin  has  been  per- 
fected abroad,  and  not  here.  The  Ger- 
mans have  taken  the  gas  engine,  which 
Americans  ridiculed,  and  have  made  it  a 
mio^hty  instrument  of  progress.  Ameri- 
cans  are   now   taking  it   up,   and  great 
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things  are  predicted  of  it.  The  French 
exceled  Americans  greatly  in  developing 
the  automobile.  The  United  States  does 
not,  and  apparently  can  not,  produce  as 
fine  lenses  as  those  turned  out  in  Ger- 
many. That  country  also  makes  the 
greater  part  of  the  fine  chemicals  for  the 
world. 

In  short,  the  point  is  made  that  Ameri- 
cans are  by  no  means. the  masters  of  the 
material  world  that  they  imagine  them- 
selves to  be.  They  can  learn  from  other 
nations  which  they  are  inclined  to  regard 
as  backward.  The  thoroughness  of  the 
the  application  of  the  Swiss,  are  quali- 
ties that  the  American  can  not  afford  to 
German,  the  patience  of  the  Frenchman, 
despise.  As  this  country  turns  from  the 
exploitation  of  superabundant  natural  re- 
sources to  the  steady  task  of  making  over ' 
materials  already  partly  manufactured, 
in  direct  competition  with  European  na- 
tions, it  is  likely  to  have  the  story  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise  disagreeably  ap- 
plied.   Conscientious  Americans  can  but 


confess  that  superficiality  is  so  preva- 
lent as  to  be  almost  a  national  trait.  The 
inclination  to  skim  lightly  over  tasks  that 
require  deep,  hard  study  is  so  common  in 
college  that  professors  have  practically 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  compete  with 
athletics.  Some  of  the  colleges,  in  fact, 
are^  notorious  for  the  lightness  and  friv- 
olity of  the  professors  themselves.  The 
intellectual  output  of  certain  colleges,  if 
read  abroad,  would  justify  any  foreigner 
in  suspecting  that  the  institutions,  of 
learning  in  this  country  are  kindergartens 
for  the  stage  and  circus. 

The  roaring  days  of  prodigality  are 
passing.  The  United  States  within  a 
generation  or  two  will  be  up  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. The  country  then  will  depend 
upon  the  efficiency  of  its  individuals. 
When  that  time  comes,  no  mere  surplus 
of  natural  wealth  will  gloss  over  shift- 
lessness  and  superficiality. — Editorial  in 
Washington  Post. 
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Primary  Department 


JULIA     rRICD    WALKER,     INDIANAPOLIS 


THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 


HOW  the  idea  of  the  School  Gar- 
den has  taken  hold  of  us! 
When  music  was  new  to  our 
schools  the  question  was  asked  where 
will  we  find  the  time?  When  drawing 
was  first  mentioned  the  same  question. 
And  now  with  domestic  science  and 
manual  work  it  is  hard  to  find  the  time, 
but  it  seems  that  with  the  school  gar- 
den the  question  of  time  is  easily  ad- 
justed. There  are  two  times  in  the 
day  when  the  garden  is  most  inviting. 
Early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoon — just  the  time  when  there  is 
no  school,  and  the  teacher's  time,  well 
the  garden  just  settles  that. 

"Perhaps  no  word  of  six  letters  con- 
centrates so  much  human  satisfaction 
as  the  word  'garden.'  Not  accidently, 
indeed,  did  the  inspired  writer  make 
Paradise  a  garden ;  and  still  to-day, 
where  man  has  found  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  vanity,  he  retires  into  his  gar- 
den. The  word  'heaven*  is  hardly 
more  universally  expressive  of  human 
happiness  than  the  word  'garden.' '' — 
Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

It  is  real  nature  work  when  you  and 
your  children  have  a  lesson  with  your 
own  beans  in  your  own  garden.  The 
sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  pu- 
pils is  strengthened  when  together 
they  have  prepared  the  soil,  dropped 
in  the  seeds  and  together  are  watching 
for   something  to   happen.     Here   the 


other  side  of  the  children  is  shown  to 
the  teacher  as  they  chatter  around  her 
and  as  the  teacher  stoops  to  stir  the 
soil  she  has  ia  different  feeling,  one  of 
simplicity  and  naturalness;  and  the 
children  see  the  other  side  of  the 
teacher. 

The  work  will  help  the  boys  and 
girls  to  better  self  control.  It  teaches 
the  importance  of  order  and  system, 
the  necessity  of  doing  things  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  the  result  of  neglect  and 
habits  of  thrift.  The  garden  work 
teaches  helpfulness  and  the  children 
learn  to  work  for  what  they  get,  and 
to  have  respect  for  labor,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  it  keeps  them 
usefully  employed.  It  will  strengthen 
the  nature  work  by  making  the  chil- 
dren familiar  with  the  conditions  un- 
der which  plants  thrive,  the  plants  that 
are  easy  to  grow.  They  learn  to  sec 
what  they  look  at  and  understand  what 
they  see.  It  gives  a  knowledge  of 
plants  from  seed  to  fruit,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  birds  and  insects. 

In  many  of  the  cities  where  the  work 
is  well  established  from  the  kindergar- 
ten up  to  and  including  the  eighth 
grade  the  children  have  their  half  hour 
of  work  in  the  garden.  The  baby  gar- 
den containing  only  flowers  that  need 
the  least  care,  the  older  children  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  the  flower-beds,  but 
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giving  their  labor  to  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables. 

In  most  places  the  school  rooms  and 
the  immediate  garden  are  used  for  the 
growing  of  plants  which  are  to  be 
transplanted  later  to  the  larger  gar- 
dens, which  are  vacant  lots  tended  by 
the  school  children  during  the  summer 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
school. 

The  school  garden  is  a  good  thing, 
and  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that  it  en- 
courages home  gardens.  If  nothing 
more  can  be  done  at  school  than  to 
start  the  plants,  get  the  children  inter- 
ested and  as  a  special  feature  some  day 
have  the  transplanting  time.  If  the 
teacher  is  teaching  in  her  home  dis- 
trict, she  can  during  her  vacation  give 
some  time  to  the  work.  If  she  is  away 
during  the  summer  and  back  the  next 
year,  she  can  have  notes  made  during 
the  summer  to  be  given  to  her  in  the 
fall. 

In  many  places  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  real  school  garden,  where 
the  vacant  lots  are  cultivated  for  the 
profit  of  the  pupils  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools,  but  that  time  is 
sure  to.  be  here  soon.  The  home  gar- 
den can  be  started  at  once  through  the 
school  influence.  Even  the  slowest 
communities  can  be  made  enthusiastic 
and  can  plan  wonderful  things.  But 
the  opportunity  in  the  cities  and  the 
transformation  there  will  be  no  greater 
than  it  is  in  the  country  or  the  village. 

In  one  country  school  the  teacher 
showed  the  pictures  of  a  number  of 
beautiful  country  homes.  They  were 
taken  from  magazines  and  from  the 
advertising  catalogues  of  architects. 
These  pictures  were  studied  at  one 
period,  the  grounds  being  the  particu- 
lar  study.     At    another    period    these 


pupils  were  told  to  "lay  off"  grounds 
that  they  should  like  to  see  in  their 
neighborhood. 

Taking  up  the  driveways  or  walks, 
the  flower-beds,  for  flowers  for  the 
house,  and  the  formal  ones  for  the 
color  scheme.  Group  of  fruit  trees, 
vegetable  garden,  drying  green,  gen- 
eral lawn. 

These  diflferent  sketches  were  stud- 
ied by  the  school  giving  attention  to 
sun-light  and  sun  exposure,  directions 
of  cold  winds,  etc.  After  that  study 
the  pupils  were  wide  awake,  and  saw 
that  even  their  own  lawns  could  be  im- 
proved. The  next  study  that  was  tak- 
en was  a  seed  catalogue.  (A  very  fa- 
miliar sight  to  the  children.)  Vines 
that  would  grow  rapidly  were  looked 
for,  shrubs  for  a  wind  brake  or  to  hide 
an  unsightly  shed  were  studied.  Per- 
manent flowers  that  could  be  planted 
were  studied  as  to  color  and  arrange- 
ment, and  then  as  to  what  seeds  would 
give  the  best  results. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  the  school 
garden  ready  for  planting.  Vegetables 
were  not  practical,  and  as  the  eighth 
grade  was  doing  most  of  the  real  work 
the  planting  consisted  of  perennials 
largely  because  they  required  little  or 
no  care  so  that  the  classes  following 
could  plant  for  themselves  and  would 
not  have  to  give  their  time  to  the 
plants  of  others.  At  the  end  of  the 
school  the  children  all  carried  home  a- 
plant  that  had  been  started  at  school, 
and  with  this  they  had  had  definite 
instruction  as  to  its  care. 

In  a  village  in  this  state  last  Spring 
a  primary  teacher  had  the  idea  of  the 
school  garden,  but  received  little  en- 
couragement. She  had  her  mother 
break  just  the  top  off  the  eggs  used 
in  the  family,  and  saved  the  shells  until 
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she  had  one  for  each  child.  These  were 
filled  with  soil  placed  in  a  position  in 
a  box,  and  in  each  a  nasturtium  seed 
was  planted.  When  the  school  closed 
in  May  each  child  went  home  carrying 
the  cherished  nasturtium  plant  and  a 
package  of  seed  sent  the  teacher  by  the 
Congressman  of  the  district ;  but  great- 
est of  all  was  the  interest  that  the 
children  had  in  cultivating  some 
plants. 

What  to  plant  is  the  question  with 
many  of  the  teachers.  The  vegetables 
planted  in  the  Groton  Massachusetts 
schools,  were  corn,  potatoes,  beans 
squashes,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  car- 
rots, beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  peas,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  tomatoes,  radishes,  cab- 
bage, and  cauliflower.  The  children 
who  kept  these  gardens  at  Groton  have 
enough  from  their  gardens  to  supply 
their  family  with  vegetables.*  Many 
are  sold  and  mare  given  away.  The 
flowers  planted  are  those  easiest  to 
grow  as  nasturtium,  pansy,  petunia, 
marigold,  aster,  cosmos,  four-o'clock 
and  sweet  alyssum. 

Since  the  most  important  phase  of 
school  gardening  is  to  interest  the  pu- 
pils so  much  at  school  that  the  number 
of  home  gardens  will  be  multiplied 
every  teacher  has  a  part  in  the  move- 
ment. Even  the  children  of  the  farm 
who  have  ample  practice  in  plant  cul- 
ture will  be  interested  in  planting  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  for  beauty  of 
the  landscape  and  to  give  a  restful 
space  for  the  eye  besides  the  general 
information  which  is  gained. 

When  the  corn  schools  were  started 
in    this    state   county   superintendents 


felt  that  the  farmers  who  had  been 
raising  corn  for  years  soon  took  up  the 
ideas  their  boys  had  gained  in  their 
study,  and  the  corn  yield  of  some  of 
our  counties  has  been  increased  by  this 
work  of  the  county  superintendents. 

So  in  a  few  years  our  country  places 
will  be  beautiful  because  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  will  come  from  the  teach- 
ers who  are  interested  in  school  gar- 
dens. 

One  of  the  chief  things  of  interest  in 
Terre  Haute  last  fall  was  the  school 
grounds  of  the  various  buildings.  In- 
deed it  was  a  beautiful  sight,  instead 
of  the  ground  bare  for  the  most  part 
there  was  the  play-ground  on  one  side, 
the  green  lawn  at  the  other  with  its 
shrubbery  and  the  building  itself  sur- 
rounded by  foliage  and  blossoms  that 
gave  a  feeling  of  delight  to  one. 

This  month  we  will  celebrate  Arbor 
Day.  There  will  be  song,  recitation, 
story,  with  possibly  the  planting  of  a 
tree.  That  will  be  a  good  time  to  start 
the  interest  in  the  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers also. 

A  fern  bed  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
school  house  using  the  hardy  ferns 
found  in  the  woods  would  make  most 
schools  more  attractive  besides  the  joy. 
and  silent  lessons  they  would  teach 
when  cut  and  arranged  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  and  the  Massachusetts 
Horticulture  Society  of  Boston  will 
furnish  information  on  the  subject  of 
school  garden;  and  the  Agriculture 
Department  will  send  seeds  for  distri- 
bution upon  application. 
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SUGGESTIVE  MATERIAL  FOR  ARBOR  DAYOEXERCISES  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA,  APRIL  26th. 


Song  and  the  reading  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Arbor  Day  proclamation. 


Arbor  Day  is  a  day  designated  by 
legislative  enactment  for  the  planting 
of  trees,  and  which  has  come  to  be  a 
day  regularly  observed  in  many  states 
by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
Most  states  of  the  central  west  publish 
annually  a  manual  compiled  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion. This  is  sent  to  all  the  schools, 
and  serves  as  a  guide  and  program  in 
conducting  appropriate  exercises.  The 
day  came  to  be  observed  largely  by  the 
need  of  planting  trees  in  the  states 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was  first 
inaugurated  in  Nebraska  in  1874  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
suggestion  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who 
afterwards  served  as  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture during  President  Cleveland's 
second  administration.  Besides  plant- 
ing trees  for  shade  and  ornamental 
purposes,  it  is  quite  customary  to 
plant  them  in  memory  of  authors, 
statesmen  and  war  heroes.  The  day 
is  looked  forward  to  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  Washington's  birthday  or 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  is  quite  as  ap- 
propriate. All  other  great  days  cele- 
brate the  past,  but  this  day  speaks  for 
the  future. — Teachers'  and  Pupils' 
Cyclopedia. 


ARBOR  DAY  IN  INDIANA. 
Sarah  E.  Cotton,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Indianapolis. 

In  April,  1870,  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  made  the  following  statement : 
''School  grounds  can  be  found  in 
abundance  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  which  have  been  occupied  five, 
ten  and  in  some  cases  fifteen  years 
and  yet  are  as  barren  of  trees  as  the 
Sahara." 

Almost  forty  years  have  passed  since 
this  utterance  and  yet  we  have  school 
grounds  today  in  this  same  condition. 
Reform  moves  slowly.  Not  a  year  has 
passed  since  1870  but  pleas. have  been 
made — earnest  pleas — for  planting 
trees.  The  Indiana  School  Journal 
kept  the  matter  constantly  before  the 
people.  Occasionally  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  became 
interested  and  added  his  enthusiasm 
to  that  of  the  Journal.  Hon.  John  W. 
Holcombe  was  the  first  superinten- 
dent to  inaugurate  Arbor  Day  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  of  two  years 
many  rural  schools  celebrated  Arbor 
Day  by  planting  trees. 

Superintendent  Harvey  M.  LaFol- 
lette  continued  the  good  work  begun 
by  Superintendent  Holcombe. 

In    1896    Superintendent    David    M. 
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Geeting  vigorously  took  up  the  work 
and  since  then  two  days  each,  one  in 
April  and  one  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, have  been  observed. 

Still  we  have  schgol  grounds  which 
**are  as  barren  of  trees  as  the  Sa- 
hara." Reform  surely  moves  slowly. 
In  one  brief  season  the  entire  state 
could  be  transformed.  Two  or  three 
teachers  can  not  do  this.  There  must 
be  a  co-operation  of  teacher,  pupil  and 
citizen,  and  these  must  surely  have  in 
their  hearts  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 

Last  Spring  Indianapolis  was  the 
seat  of  three  "lightning  campaigns." 
Within  a  few  short  weeks  more  than 
$500,000  were  raised.  This  was  for 
benevolent  institutions,  things  worth 
while.  Industry,  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose and  a  belief  in  the  end  sought  for, 
were  the  factors  that  won  the  day. 
Why,  is  it  not  possible  for  Indiana  to 
have  a  "lightning  campaign"  to  beau- 
tify country  and  village  school  prem- 
ises? We  certainly  have  a  purpose 
and  we  believe  in  it.  Are  we  indus- 
trious and  earnest  enough  to  bring 
about  the  transformation?  One  year 
from  this  time  should  see  Indiana  free 
from  buildings  similar  to  the  one  here- 
in pictured. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  read  again 
the  entire  article  "Hints  on  Rural 
School  Grounds"  by  Bailey  in  last 
year's  Annual.  The  following  is  espe- 
cially helpful:  "Select  those  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  the  commonest,  be- 
cause they  are  the  cheapest,  hardiest 
and  most  likely  to  grow.  *  *  *  Scat- 
ter a  few  trees  along  the  fence  and 
about  the  building.  Maples,  basswood, 
elms,  ashes,  oaks,  buttonwoods,  beech- 
es, birches,  hickories,  poplars,  a  few 
pines  or  spruce  or  hemlock — any  of 
these    are    excellent.''     Tulip    poplars, 


locusts,  mulberrys,  walnuts,  buckeyes, 
wild  cherry,  and  crab  apple  are  also 
among  our  best  native  trees. 

For  shrubs  Mr.  Bailey  suggests  the 
following :  "Willows,  witch-hazel, 
dogwood,  wild  roses,  thorn  apples, 
haws,  elders,  sumac,  wild  honey- 
suckles," to  which  should  be  added: 
Waahoo,  Judas  tree  (red-bud),  Fringe 
tree,  sassafras,  bittersweet,  trumpet 
creeper  and  elder. 

'  Roses,  elders  and  the  trumpet  creep- 
er are  excellent  fence  bushes. 

The  suggestion,  to  get  shrubs  from 
the  farm  yard,  is  an  excellent  one. 
Hollyhocks,  flags,  wild  asters,  golden- 
rod  and  hundreds  of  other  beautiful 
things  which  may  be  had  simply  for  a 
little  trouble,  add  much  to  the  decora- 
tive scheme.  Place  these  in  front  of 
the  shrubs. — Arbor  and  Bird  Day  An- 
nual. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  LETTER. 

To  the  School  Children  of  the  United 
States : 

Arbor  Day  (which  means  simply 
"Tree  Day")  is  now  observed  in  every 
State  in  our  Union — and  mainly  in  the 
schools.  At  various  times  from  Jan- 
uary to  December,  but  chiefly  in  the 
month  of  April,  you  give  a  day  or  part 
of  a  day  to  special  exercises  and  per- 
haps to  actual  tree  planting,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  trees  to 
us  as  a  nation,  and  of  what  they  yield 
in  adornment,  comfort,  and  useful 
products  to  the  communities  in  which 
you  live. 

It  is  well  that  you  should  celebrate 
your  Arbor  Day  thoughtfully,  for  with- 
in your  lifetime  the  nation's  need  of 
trees  will  become  serious.  We  of  an 
older  generation   can   get   along  with 
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what  we  have,  though  with  growing 
hardship;  but  in  your  full  manhood 
and  womanhood  you  will  want  what 
nature  once  so  bountifully  supplied 
and  man  so  thoughtlessly  destroyed; 
and  because  of  that  want  you  will  re- 
proach us,  not  for  what  we  have  used, 
but  for  what  we  have  wasted. 

For  the  nation,  as  for  the  man  or 
woman  and  the  boy  or  girl,  the  road  to 
success  is  the  right  use  of  what  we 
have  and  the  improvement  of  present 
opportunity.  If  you  neglect  to  pre- 
pare yourselves  now  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  will  fall  upon 
you  later,  if  you  do  not  learn  the 
things  which  you  will  need  to  know 
when  your  school  days  are  over,  you 
will  suffer  the  consequences.  So  any 
nation  which  in  its  youth  lives  only  for 
the  day,  reaps*  without  sowing,  and 
consumes  without  husbanding,  must 
expect  the  penalty  of  the  prodigal, 
whose  labor  could  with  difficulty  find 
him  the  bare  means  of  life. 

A  people,  without  children  would 
face  a  hopeless  future ;  a  country  with- 
out trees  is  almost  as  hopeless;  for- 
ests which  are  so  used  that  they  can 
not  renew  themselves  will  soon  van- 
ish, and  with  them  all  their  benefits.  A 
true  forest  is  not  merely  a  storehouse 
full  of  wood,  but,  as  it  were,  a  factory 
of  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reser- 
voir of  water.  When  you  help  to  pre- 
serve our  forests  or  to  plant  new  ones, 
you  are  acting  the  part  of  good  citi- 
zens. The  value  of  forestry  deserves, 
therefore,  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
which  aim  to  make  good  citizens  of 
you.  If  your  Arbor  Day  exercises  help 
you  to  realize  what  benefits  each  one 
of  you  receives  from  the  forests,  and 


how  by  your  assistance  these  benefits 
may  continue,  they  will  serve  a  good 
end. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  W  hite  House,  April  15,  1907. 


UNFOLDING   BUDS. 


(For  the  whole  school,  or  different  groups  of 

pupils   representing  different   tree-buds): 
But  yesterday,  the  trees  were  bare 

And   dull  aiid  still  and   cold; 
Today,  there's  color  everywhere — 

More  than  the  heart  can  hold. 
Her  coral  beads  the  maple  strings 

In  flashing  diadems. 
To  right  and  left  the  elra-tree  flings 

Her    copper-colored    gems. 

The  tall  white  poplars,  one  by  one. 

Show  just  a   faint   gold   tinge, 
The  wild  swamp  maple  In  the  sun 

Unwinds  her  scarlet  fringe. 
The  birch  hangs  yellow  banners  out. 

While,    with    old    winter's    pearls, 
Just  where  the  river  winds  about. 

The  alder  twines  her  curls. 

What  means  this  wealth  of  shimmering  gold? 

This  mist  of  tender  green? 
The  crimson  that  the  maples  hold? 

The  alder's  rosy  sheen? 
The  soft  warm  browns,  the  silver  grays, 

The    changeful    purple    hues? 
The  scarlet  on   the  bramble   sprays? 

The  sky's  bewildering  blues? 

Hark,   wild   and  sweet,   there   gushes   forth 

In   answer,   every   rill, 
And  rapture,  east,  west,  south  and  north 

The  whole  earth  seems  to  thrill. 
For  all   the   trees  are  whispering, 

These  are  the  words  they  say, 
"Oh.  who  would  not  rejoice  and  sing. 

For — It  Is  Arbor  Day  I" 

— School  Education. 


THE  TREBS. 


Time  is  never,  wasted  listening  to  the  trees; 
If  to  heaven  as  grandly  we  arose  as  these, 
Holding  toward  each  other  half  their  kindly 

grace. 
Happily    we    were    worthier    of    our    human 

place. 

Bending   down    to    meet   you   on    the    hillside 

path. 
Birch  and  oak  and  maple  each   his   welcome 

hath; 
Each  his  own  fine  cadence,  his  familiar  word, 
By  the  ear  accustomed,  always  plainly  heard. 
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Every    tree    fflves   answer    to   some    different 

mood; 
This   one  helps  you,  climbing;   that   for  rest 

is  grood; 
Beckoning:  friends,  companions,  sentinels  they 

are; 
Good  to  live  and  die  with,  good  to  grreet  afar. 

O    ye    glorious    creatures,    heirs    with    us    of 

earth  I 
Might    we     win     the     secret    of    our    loftier 

birth,— 
From  our  depths  of  being  grow  like  you  and 

climb 
To    our    heights    of    blessing, — life    would    be 

sublime! 

— Lucy    Larcom. 


MERRY    ROBIN. 


By  Edith  Lucia  Pcrteus, 
Robin   in   the  cherry 

Sings  a  merry  strain, 
Sweet  and   merry,   sweet   and    merry. 

Mid  the  dropping  rain, 
"Robin,  why  are  you  so  glad? 
When  the  weather  Is  so  sad 
How  can  you  sing,  sing,  sing," 

Robin  in  the  cherry— 

This  Is  what  he  sings: 
Oh,    I   am    so    very,    very 

Glad   of  many   things! 
And,  of  course,  as  you  must  know. 
Weather   la  not   always  so: 
And   so  I  sing,  sing,   sing!" 

— Youth's    Companion. 


THE   PLANTING  OP   A   TREE. 

Wouldst   thou   upbuild   a    home   where   sweet 
wild  lives  are  nested. 
Glad   with   the   sound   of   song,   quick   with 
the  flash  of  wings — 
Where     the    soft     broods     may    rock,    warm- 
housed  and  unmolested, 
Deep   In   the   leafy   nooks,   through   all   the 
changeful    springs? 

Or    wouldst    thou    rear    an    arch    of    noblest 
grace  and  splendor. 
Lifted  in  air  and  light,  shaped  by  the  sun 
and  storm. 
Moved    by    the    wandering   wind,    swayed    by 
each  Influence  tender, 
Yet  by  the  hand  of  life  molded   to  stead- 
fast   form? 

Wouldst  thou  make  day  more  fair,  and  night 
more  rich  and  holy. 
Winter  more  keenly  bright,   and  summer's 
self  more  dear — 
Grant    the    sweet    earth    a    gift,    deep-rooted, 
ripening  slowly. 
Add    to    the    sum    of    Joys    that    bless    the 
rounded  year? 


Go,  then,  and  plant  a  tree,  lovely  in  sun  and 
shadow, 
Gracious    In    every    kind — maple    and    oak 
and  pine. 
Peace    of    the    forest    glade,    wealth    of    the 
fruitful    meadow, 
Blessings    of    dew    and    shade,     hereafter 
shall   be   thine! 

For  though  thou  never  see  the  joy  thy  hand 

hath  granted. 
Thou   Shalt   be  Nature's  child,   who   her  best 
fruit  hath  planted. 
And  each  of  many  a  spring  shalt  flnd  thy 
gift  more   fair. 
— Mary  Couthony  Smith,  In  St.  Nicholas. 


ARBOR    DAY   ANTHEM. 

(Tune,    "America.") 
Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees! 
Fanned   by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

.    Lovely   they   stand. 
The  song  birds  o'er  them  thrill. 
They  shade  each   tinkling  rill: 
They  crown   each   swelling  hill, 
Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  they  by  stream  or  way. 
Plant  where  the  children  play 

And  toilers  rest; 
In  every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunny  swale. 
Whether  It  grow  or  fall 

God    knoweth    best. 

Select  the  strong,  the  fair. 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care — 

No  toil  is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  fltter  place. 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face. 
Let   In   some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove  a  gain. 

God  will  His  blessing  send — 
All  things  on  Him  .depend. 

His    loving   care. 
Cling  to  each  leaf  and  flower 
Like  ivy  to  Its  tower. 
His   presence  and  His  power 

Are  everv  where. 
-Dr.  S.   F.   Smith.  Author  of  America. 


THREE   TREES. 

The  pine-tree  grew  In  the  wood. 
Tapering  straight,  and  high; 

Stately  and  proud  it  stood 

Black-green   against   the  sky; 

Crowded   so   close,    it   sought   the   blue. 

And  ever  upward  it  reached  and   grew. 

The  oak-tree     stood  In  the  fleld. 

Beneath  It  dozed  the  herds; 
It  gave  to  the  mower  a  shield. 

It  gave  a  home  to  the  birds. 
Sturdy  and  broad.  It   guarded   the   farms 
With   its  brawny  trunk  and  knotted  arms. 
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The  apple-tree  grew  by  the  wall, 

UfiTly  and  crooked  and  black; 
But  it  knew  the  gardener's  call, 

And  the  children  rode  on  its  back. 
It   scattered   its  blossoms  upon  the  air. 
It    covered   the   ground   with   fruitage   fair. 

"Now,  hey,"  said  the  pine,  "for  the  wood! 

Come  live  with   the  forest  band. 
Our  comrades  will  do  you  good. 

And  tall  and  straight  you  will  stand." 
And    he    swung    his    boughs    to    a    witching 

sound. 
And  flung  hJs  cones  like  coins  around. 

"O-ho!"  laughed  the  sturdy  oak; 

"The  life  of  the  field  for  me. 
I  weather  the  lightning-stroke; 

My  branches  are  broad  and  free. 
Grow  straight  and   slim   in  the   wood   if  you 

will, 
Give  me  the  sun  and  the  wind-swept  hill." 

And  the  apple-tree  murmured  low, 

"I  am  neither  straight  nor  strong; 

Crooked  my  back  doth  grow 

With    bearing    my    burdens    long." 

And  it  dropped  its  fruit  as  it  dropped  a  tear. 

And     reddened     the     ground     with     fragrant 
cheer. 

And   the   Lord   of   the  harvest   heard. 
And  he  said,  "I  have  use  for  all; 

For  the  bough  that  shelters  a  bird. 
For  the  beam  that  pillars  a  hall; 

And  grow  they  tall  or  grow  they  ill. 

They  grow  but  to  wait  their  Master's  will." 

So  a  ship  of  oak  was  sent 

Far  over  the  ocean  blue. 
And  the  pine  was  the  mast  that  bent 

As  over  the  waves  they  flew, 
And  the  ruddy  fruit  of  the  apple-tree 
Was  borne  to  a  starving  isle  of  the  sea. 

Now  the  farmer  grows  like  the  oak. 
And  the  townsman  is  proud  and  tall; 
The  city  and  field  is  full  of  folk, 
But  the  Lord  has  need  of  all. 

— Selected. 


And — O    Dreamer    of    the    Days, 
Murmur  of  roundelays 
All  unsung  of  words  or  books. 
Sing  green  fields  and  running  brooks! 
— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


GREEN    FIELDS    AND    RUNNING    BROOKS. 

Ho!  green  flells  and  running  brooks! 
Knotted    strings   and   fishing-hooks 
Of   the   truant,   stealing  down 
Weedy  backways   of  the  town. 

Where    the    sunshine    overlooks. 
By  green    fields  and   running  brooks. 
All  intruding  guests  of  chance 
With  a  golden   tolerance. 

Cooing   doves,    or   pensive   pair 
Of   picnickers,    straying   there — 
By  green  fields  and  running  brooks. 
Sylvan  shades  and  mossy  nooks! 


Miss  Mary  A.  Stubbs,  the  popular 
and  efficient  State  Statistician  of  In- 
diana, was  married  on  March  7th  to 
Harry  Coleman  Moore,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Pitman-Myers  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis. They  took  an  extended 
trip  through  the  west.  Mrs.  Moore 
will  continue  in  office  until  the  close 
of  the  present  term.  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  has  ever  held  a  State  elec- 
tive office  in  Indiana. 


Supt.  L.  N.  Hines,  Hartford  City 
schools,  has  accepted  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Crawfordsville  schools. 
Since  graduating  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1894  he  has  done  post-grad- 
uate work  in  Cornell  and  Columbia 
universities.  He  formerly  taught 
mathematics  in  the  Evansville  high 
school  and  in  the  Shortridge  high 
school,  Indianapolis.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Union  City  schools 
for  five  years  before  accepting  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Hartford  City 
schools.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the 
educators  in  Indiana,  and  we  believe 
that  he  will  prove  himself  a  most 
worthy  Successor  of  Prof.  William  A. 
^lillis  who  succeeded  so  admirably  at 
Crawfordsville. 


Prof.  Frank  W.  Cooley  has  been 
unanimously  elected  for  the  seventh 
time  as  superintendent  of  the  Evans- 
ville schools  notwithstanding  the  se- 
cret opposition  of  certain  selfish  inter- 
ests who  would  be  delighted  to  get  rid 
of  him  as  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Education.    The  mem- 
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bers  of  this  board  are  too  progressive 
and  impartial  for  some  publishers. 


The  patrons  of  the  Noblesville 
schools  are  delighted  with  the  first 
year's  work  of  Supt.  E.  L.  Holton.  He 
has  been  re-elected  for  three  years. 

The  demand  for  extra  copies  of  the 
February  number  of  the  Educator- 
Journal  was  so  great  that  the  issue 
was  exhausted  soon  after  it  came  from 
press. 


principal  of  the  Mier  high  school.  He 
next  accepted  a  principalship  m  the 
Marion  schools.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Forum.  He  expects  to 
complete  his  course  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Wimmer  is  an  active 
member  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


Supt.  C.  S.  Meek,  Elwood  schools, 
received  the  following  complimentary 


Supt.    Herman    Wimmer, 
Windfall  Schools. 


Mr.  Wimmer  is  closing  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  his  second  year  as 
superintendent  of  the  Windfall 
schools.  He  graduated  from  the  Fair- 
mount  Academy  and  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  He  first  taught  in  the 
country  schools,  but  presently  became 


letter  from  Prof.  C.  W.  Stone,  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  City: 

"I  am  glad  to  report  the  excellent 
standing  of  the  Elwood  schools  in  the 
test  I  conducted.  Elwood  stood  fifth 
in  reasoning  power  and  tenth  in  fun- 
damentals.    I  congratulate  you  on  the 
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excellent     showing     of    the     Elwood 
schools." 

Prof.  Stone  prepared  two  tests  in 
arithmetic  for  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade. 
One  test  was  designed  to  test  the  rea- 
soning power,  and  the  other  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  the  children  to  use 
the  fundamental  processes  in  arith- 
metic correctly.  These  two  tests  were 
made  in  twenty-six  schools,  and  the 
papers  received  from  these  various 
schools  were  graded  by  the  same  ex- 
perts. 


Prof.  W.  A.  Myers,  the  present 
principal  of  the  Hartford  City  high 
school,  has  been  promoted  to  the  su- 
perintendency  there.  He  is  consid- 
ered well  qualified  for  the  latter  posi- 
tion. 


Supt.  Thos.  W.  Records,  Liberty 
schools,  and  his  excellent  corps  of 
teachers  are  delighted  over  the  fact 
that  a  new  high  school  building  of  six 
rooms  and  including  assembly  and 
gymnasium  will  be  erected  before  the 
opening  of  the  schools  in  September. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  business  man- 
ager of  the  Educator-Journal  Com- 
pany, was  unanimously  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion of  America  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Washington. 


We  respectfully  invite  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  Hanover  College 
in  this  issue.  The  patrons  and  friends 
of  this  excellent  institution  anticipate 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance because,  of  the  election  of  Prof. 
W.  A.  Millis  as  president.  He  is  not 
only  a  scholar,  but  is  a  successful  or- 


ganizer. We  predict  that  he  will  at- 
tract students  from  several  other 
States.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education 
Hanover  College  was  placed  upon  the 
accredited  list  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

'The  State  Board  of  Education 
urges  school  authorities  of  the  State 
to  give  scrupulous  attention  to  all  con- 
ditions affecting  the  personal  safety 
and  the  health  of  school  children  and 
school  teachers.  Expert  inspection 
should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals, 
to  the  end  that  the  best  physical  con- 
dition may  be  secured  and  maintained. 
Such  inspection  should  include  a  rigid 
investigation  of  the  problems  of  ven- 
tilation, heating,  lighting,  water  clos- 
ets, fire  protection,  prevention  of  con- 
tagious diseases  and  all  other,  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  the  location  and 
maintenance  of  school  grounds  and 
buildings.  The  responsibility  of  school 
authorities  in  these  respects  is  heavy 
and  should  be  duly  appreciated  and 
met.  In  inspecting  high  schools  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  give  especial  attention  to 
these  matters  and  schools  which  do 
not  comply  with  these  requirements 
will  be  denied  commissions  and  certi- 
fications. 

W.   L.  BRYAN. 
J.  N.  STUDY, 
R.  L.  KELLY." 


Otis  Wildman  of  San  Jacinto,  a  high 
school  student  won  the  grand  prize,  in 
the  boys'  corn  club  at  Vernon  in  No- 
vember, 1906.  This  prize  was  all  ex- 
penses paid  to  Purdue  Corn  School  in 
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January,  1907.  The  trustees  and 
County  Supt.  John  Clerkin,  paid  the 
expenses.  This  year  he  returned  to 
Purdue  for  the  short  course,  paid  his 
own  expenses,  and  in  competition  with 
a  class  of  87  won  the  "Trophy  Prize" 
in  corn  judging.  This  prize  is  a  sil- 
ver cup  valued  at  $75. 


Prof.  C.  Henry  Smith. 

Prof.  C.  Henry  Smith,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,  of  the  Indianapolis  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  History  and 
Political  Sciences  at  Goshen  College. 
Prof.  Smith,  after  doing  some  high 
school  work  took  a  course  of  training 
at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
near  Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  after- 
w^ards  took  his  A.  B.  Degree  at  the 
State  University  of  Illinois.  He  spent 
some  time  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  took  his  A.  M.  Degree  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  the  sub- 
jects of  history,  political  science  and 
English,  and  later  completed  the  work 
for  his  Ph.  D.  degree,  at  the  same  in- 
stitution in  the  subject  of  history.  He 
has  twice  been  appointed  to  Fellow- 
ships at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
was  highly  recommended  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  that  university  as  a  scholar  and 


teacher.  He  has  had  experience  in  all 
the  grades  of  school  work.  He  has 
held  positions  in  Elkhart  Institute  and 
in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School^ 
and  has  charge  of  the  history  work 
at  the  Indianapolis  Manual  Training 
High  School.  This  thorough  training 
and  wide  range  of  experience  qualify 
him  well  for  doing  history  work  at 
Goshen  college,  both  for  the  college 
course  and  the  normal  course,  which 
are  given  by  that  institution.  He  has 
shown  his  scholarship  by  taking  hon- 
ors at  one  of  the  leading  universities 
in  the  country,  at  the  same  time  has 
shown  his  ability  as  a  teacher  by  work 
in  the  leading  high  schools  in  the 
country  and  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  his  rank.  He  has  abil- 
ity as  a  lecturer,  as  well  as  a  teacher^ 
and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  in  demand 
for  work  in  teachers'  institutes,  to- 
which  he  will  devote  some  of  his  time. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  CLUB  IN 
HAMILTON    COUNTY. 

There  are  eleven  high  schools  in 
Hamilton  county.  County  Superinten- 
dent Haines  conceived  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing meetings  of  these  superintendents 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions 
relating  to  school  supervision.  Two- 
meetings  have  been  held  this  year.  At 
the  first  meeting  round  table  discus- 
sions were  the  order.  The  work  of  the 
superintendent  in  the  grades  was  the 
principal  topic.  Each  superintendent 
gave  his  plan  of  outlining  the  work 
and  helping  the  grade  teachers.  The 
organization  of  the  school  in  all  its 
details  was  presented. 

At  the  second  meeting  the  superin- 
tendents spent  most  of  the  day  visit- 
ing schools.  The  first  place  visited 
was    Atlanta.     x\t  the   opening   Supt. 
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Holton,  of  the  Noblesville  schools, 
gave  a  splendid  talk  to  the  high  school 
pupils. 

The  methods  of  conducting  the 
school,  the  work  of  the  superinten- 
dent and  of  each  teacher  was  closely 
inspected  and  observed  by  the  visiting 
superintendents. 

At  10:30  the  superintendents  went 
to  Cicero  and  visited  the  schools  until 
noon.  The  same  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  work  was  made  here. 

Supt.  Starr  and  his  excellent  wife 
entertained  the  superintendents  at 
dinner  and  a  most  enjoyable  occasion 
it  was. 

From  Cicero  the  superintendents 
went  to  Noblesville,  arriving  there  be- 
fore the  afternoon  session  of  school 
began.  The  First  Ward  school  was 
visited  until  3  o'clock.  At  that  time 
the  visitors  assembled  at  the  county 
superintendent's  office  and  discussed 
the  work  of  the  schools  they  had  vis- 
ited. According  to  a  previous  under- 
standing each  superintendent  gave  his 
views  without  "fear  or  favor." 

These  meetings  have  helped  to  unify 
the  work  of  the  graded  schools  of 
the  county  and  have  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  in  the  work  of  supervision. 
Supt.  Holton  is  a  valuable  member 
of  this  club.  His  experience  in  school 
supervision  and  his  careful  study  of 
modern  school  methods  are  of  much 
benefit  to  the  members. 


TEACHERS'  VISIT  TO  EUROPE. 

The  plan  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration to  send  500  teachers  to  Europe 
to  inspect  schools  has  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  scjiool  author- 
ities, and   the   prospects   are   that   a 


large  number  of  Boards  oi  Education 
will  appoint  representatives  and  pro- 
vide for  continuing  their  salaries  while 
on  the.  visit.  New  York  City  has  been 
the  first  to  act,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion having  authorized  leave  of  ab- 
sence with  pay  to  twenty  teachers  to  be 
selected  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  of  London  has 
taken  charge  of  the  appointment  of 
committees  on  reception  of  teachers 
throughout  England.  Mr.  Mosely  ex- 
pects to  visit  this  country  early  in 
April  to  confer  with  the  National  Civic 
Federation  as  to  the  details  of  his  ar- 
rangements. 


Every  teacher  who  intends  to  take 
an  examination,  should  have  a  copy  of 
The  County  Examiner,  the  latest  and 
best  Normal  Question  Book  yet  pub- 
lished. Teachers  everywhere  are  us- 
ing it.  Why  not  you?  Send  75  cents 
in  stamps  or  money  order  for  ^opy  to 
J.  W.  Lusby,  Grayson,  Ky. 


The  Colorado  Chautauqua  wishes  to 
send  its  44-page  booklet  to  every 
teacher  in  America  who  contemplates 
taking  a  trip  next  summer  for  rest, 
recreation  or  study.  It*s  free.  Send 
name  and  address  to 

F.  A.  Boggess,  Secretary, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


At  a  recent  meeting  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Super- 
intendents Association,  Supt.  W.  A. 
Jessup  of  the  Madison  schools  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  the  following  topics: 

Manual,  Domestic  and  Vocational 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

a.  What  should  be  comprised  in 
courses  in  manual,  domestic  and  vo- 
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cational  training  in  the  elementary 
schools?    In  the  high  schools?  etc. 

b.  What  equipment  should  be  re- 
quired? Suggestions  for  securing  the 
same.    etc. 

The  committee  stands  as  follows: 
W.  A.  Jessup,  Madison,  chairman. 
Supt.  J.  H.  Jeffrey,  Gas  City;  Supt. 
W.  A.  Wirt,  Gary;  W.  C.  Smith,  di- 
rector of  the  Winona  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis;  Mis  Bertha  Miller, 
Department  of  Domestic  Science,  Pur- 
due University. 

The  investigation  is  to  begin  now 
and  be  carried  on  during  the  year  and 
the  results  of  the  investigation  with 
specific  recommendation  printed  and 
placed  in  hands  of  all  members  of  the 
Association  at  least  one  month  before 
the  next  annual  meeting,  November, 
1908. 


NEW   MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FACULTY. 

On  account  of  the  vast  number  of 
new  classes  that  were  created  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  spring  term  March 
31st,  the  Marion  Normal  College  has 
employed  three  additional  members  in 
the  faculty  and  is  holding  two  others 
in  reserve. 

Prof.  J.  Osborne  Hopwood,  whose 
home  is  in  New  Hampshire,  has  been 
employed  to  do  general  science  work. 
He  is  a  B.  S.  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  did  one  year's 
resident  work  in  Cornell,  after  com- 
pleting that  course,  later  entering 
Yale  and  did  two  year's  work,  receiv- 
ing his  degree  there,  also.  For  a  year 
and  one-half,  he  gave  talks  to  the  stu- 
dents in  Yale  on  Natural  Science.  He 
comes  to  us  highly  recommended  and 
doubtless  will  take  up  a  line  of  work 


in  the  college  that,  prior  to  this,  has 
not  received  special  attention. 

From  the  present  outlook,  the 
spring  and  summer  sessions  of  this  in- 
stitution will  be  exceptionally  large. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  summer 
term  opens  June  9th  and  continues 
twelve  weeks,  a  great  many  high 
school  graduates  have  written  that 
they  would  be  in  attendance  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  class  "A" 
and  teach  during  the  coming  year. 


N.  E.  A. 

Two  hundred  of  Cleveland's  repre- 
sentative citizens,  professional  men. 
bankers,  merchants  and  manufacturers 
have  been-  energetically  at  work  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  preparing  for  the 
convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  to  be  held  June  29-July  3. 

Cleveland  anticipates  an  attendance 
at  this  convention  of  50,000  people, 
making  it  the  largest  gathering  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. The  greatest  previous  at- 
tendance was  35,000  at  the  Boston  con- 
vention in  1903. 

Accessibility,  beauty  and  climate 
combine  to  make  Cleveland  one  of  the 
leading  convention  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  at  the  time  of  year  chos- 
en for  the  convention,  when  its  advan- 
tages of  position  on  the  lake  shore,  its 
unrivalled  parks  and  broad  and  shaded 
thoroughfares  are  especially  appre- 
ciated. 

Ample  accommodations  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  immense  throng  of  the 
nation's  educators.  The  guests  will  be 
housed  in  the  numerous  hptels  and 
apartment  houses  and  in  thousands  of 
private  homes.  . .       .     . 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  spa- 
cious aiiditoriurns,  l]all§  and  churches. 
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available  for  convention  purposes  and 
conveniently  located. 

For  information  relating  to  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  coming  convention, 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam G.  Rose,  executive  secretary, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Park  Scene. 

When  Cleveland  entertained  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  conven- 
tion thirty-eight  years  ago,  it  was  a 
little  city  of  92,000  inhabitants  and  the 
association  membership  was  but   170. 

This  year,  when  Cleveland  is  once 
more  to  be  the  host  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  from  June  29 
to  July  3,  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant educational  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  will  be  welcomed 
by  a  city  of  525,000  people. 

Many  interesting  iside  trips  to  points 
outside  of  Cleveland  are  being  ar- 
ranged for  the  week  following  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  conven- 
tion, June  29-July  3,  by, the  steamship 
and  railroad  companies. 

These  trips  include  points  up  and 
down  the  Great  Lakes,  to  Put-in-Bay 
Islands,  Toledo,  Detroit,  St.  Clair 
Flats,  Mackinac,  the  "Soo,"  Niagara 
Falls,  Toronto  and  Chautauqua  Lake. 

Thousands     of     blooming    gardens. 


tended  by  the  child  gardeners  of  the 
Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleve- 
land, will  greet  the  visitors  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, which  will  meet  in  that  city 
June  29,  to  July  3  of  this  year. 

Already  the  children  are  receiving 
their  precious  packets  of  seed,  and  am- 
.bition  is  budding  in  their  hearts  to 
prepare  this  flowery  welcome  for  the 
forty  thousand  guests  who  are  expect- 
ed to  throng  the  city  at  this  time. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association  of 
Cleveland  is  an  enthusiastic  and  flour- 
ishing organization  and  is  making  the 
barren  spots  of  the  big  city  fair  nose- 
gays of  color  and  perfume. 

The  children  of  the  parochial  as  well 
as  of  the  public  schools  are  receiving 
the  seeds  this  year,  twenty-five  vari- 


Society  for  Savings  Building, 
eties  of  seeds  as  well  as  bulbs,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  one  cent  a  package.   - 
The  practical  value  of  kitchen  gar- 
dening is  being  made  a  special  point, 
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and  hundreds  of  tables  will  be  whole- 
somely supplied  with  fresh  vegetables 
by  the  children,  who  will  be  able  to 
raise  enough  for  themselves  and  in 
many  cases  some  to  sell. 

In  1907,  the  children  of  Cleveland 
bought  273,000  packets  of  seeds  and 
90,000  bulbs.  Prizes  are  awarded  each 
autumn  for  the  best  gardens  of  various 
kinds. 

This  will  be  the  second  year  of  the 
training  garden  established  to  accom- 
modate seventy-five  boys  who  shall  be 
recommended  by  their  teachers.  In 
this  garden  the  lads  will  receive  practi- 
cal instruction  with  a  view  to  direct- 
ing them  to  such  vocations  as  garden- 
ing, farming,  forestry  and  kindred  pur- 
suits. Until  school  is  out,  "after 
school."  hours  can  only  be  devoted  to 
this  work,  but  during  the  summer  it 
will  demand  most  of  their  days.  In 
the  experimental  season  passed  last 
year  excellent  results  were  obtained  in 
interesting  the  boys. 


INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
NOTES. 
The  last  series  of  re-unions  for  the 
students  and  ex-students  of  the  schools 
comprising  the  Indiana  Business  Col- 
lege located  at  Lafayette,  Logansport, 
Kokomo,  Anderson,  Marion,  Muncie, 
Richmond,  Columbus  and  Indianapolis, 
was  held  at  Logansport.  A  large 
number  of  the  patrons  of  this  institu- 
tion crowded  the  large  rooms  and  Mr. 
M.  W.  Murphy,  the  manager,  proved 
himself  an  excellent  host.  He  had  a 
good  program  prepared  which  con- 
sisted of  an  address  by  J.  D.  Brunner 
president  and  readings  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Carrier,  manager  of  the  Lafayette 
Business     College,     which     were     very 


pleasing  and  entertaining.  The  stu- 
dents and  an  orchestra  furnished  the 
music  which  was  made  up  of  quar- 
tettes, vocal  solos,  duets  and  ladies' 
choruses.  A  trolley  car  full  of  students 
came  from  the  Kokomo  Business  Col- 
lege with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
and  class  spirit.  The  principal  and 
faculty  of  a  number  of  the  other  schools 
were  present.  A  great  feast  of  good 
things  was  enjoyed  and  though  the  last 
of  the  series  it  was  not  the  least  in 
interest.  These  re-unions  are  the 
source  of  great  enjoyment  and  profit 
to  the  present  and  former  pupils  and 
are  looked  forward  to  with  keen  antici- 
pation. 

The  Spring  Term  which  opens  dur- 
ing the  week  of  March  30th  to  April 
6th  bids  fair  to  eclipse  any  other  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The  winter 
term  which  just  closed  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  point  of  numbers  in 
attendance  and  excellence  of  work 
done. 

^Ir.  Harry  Kaufman,  a  former  student 
of  the  Marion  school,  is  now  manager 
of  the  Waterbury  Cortege  Co.  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Kaufman  is  a  bright,  ener- 
getic young  man  and  has  risen  very 
rapidly  with  this  firm.  His  salary  now 
is  $5000  per  year  and  reports  that  he 
will  probably  be  promoted  to  the  New 
York  office  at  double  the  wages. 

The  New  College  Beacon  is  just 
from  the  press  and  is  the  finest  issue 
that  has  ever  appeared.  It  announces 
the  Spring  and  Summer  terms  and  con- 
tains beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
buildings  where  the  schools  are  located 
and  interiors  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
faces  of  successful  students.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  out  free  to  inquirers. 

Miss  Edna  Trinkle  from  the  Employ- 
ment Department  in  Indianapolis  sc- 
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cured  a  good  position  with  the  Scar- 
borough Company  who  are  large  map 
manufacturer*  and  publishers. 

Mr.  George  B.  George  from  the  ad- 
vanced class  and  graduating  depart- 
ment of  the  Central  Business  College 
has  been  appointed  to  a  good  position 
with  the  Federal  Union  Surety  Co.  as 
stenographer. 

Miss  Adda  Vandament  who  recently 
finished  the  shorthand  course  at  the 
Central  Business  College,  Indianapolis, 
has  been  appointed  official  court  re- 
porter by  Judge  Benson  for  the  district 
court  at  Lawrenceville,  111.  Miss  Van- 
dament is  a  birght  young. lady  and  has 
proven  herself  to  be  an  excellent  sten- 
ographer. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Owens,  a  graduate  of  the 
Lafayette  Business  College  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  as  manager  of  the 
Eau  Claire,  Business  College,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.  He  possesses  consider- 
able business  ability  and  is  an  excellent 
teacher. 


We  shall  take  pleasure  in  publishing 
in  our  May  issue  sketches  of  the  various 
candidates  for  State  Public  Instruction 
in  Indiana.  So  far  as  the  Educator- 
Journal  is  concerned  each  candidate  shall 
be  treated  with  absolute  fairness  as  here- 
tofore. 


We  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Vories  Business 
College  as  Hon.  H.  D.  Vories  has  re- 
tired from  same.  His  successor  is  Mr, 
A.  E.  Martin,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Greenfield,  Ind. 


Prof.  Jonathan  Rigdon,  formerly 
President  of  Central  Normal  College  at 
Danville,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  normal  school  which  is  to  be  opened 
at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.  A  more  extended 
notice  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 
Prof.  Rigdon  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  institute  instructors  in  In- 
diana. He  has  done  much  work  in 
Pennsylvania  also.  He  has  the  confi- 
dence of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education. 


Summer  School  of  tho  South 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TCNNCSSH 
KNOXVILLK 

SEVENTH  SESSION;   SIX   WEEKS 
JUNE  28  to  JULY  8h    1908 

B«st  Summer   School   for  Toachors 

RcorsMUxed  and  enlaived  to  meet  the  increasiiiff  de- 
mands of  procressiTe  teachers. 

CoBsecntiTe  courses  of  two,  three  and  four  years, 
with  directions  and  outlines  for  home  study  for  those 
who  desire  it. 

Courses  in  kindergarten,  primary  methods,  music, 
drawing,  manual  training,  nature  study  and  biology, 
including  human  physiology  and  hygiene,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  forestry,  school  gardening,  geography, 
geology,  physicsj  chemistry,  mathematics,  English, 
fiteniture.  the-  Bible,  Latin,  Greek.  German.  French, 
Snanish.  history,  economics,  sociology,  psychology, 
•dncation. 

From  60  to  75  public  lectures,  readings  and  music  re- 
citals of  tiic  highest  tjrpe. 

No  charge  except  registration  fee  of  $10. 

Official  announcement  ready  about  the  first  of  March. 
Address 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent 


Home  Study  Courses 

Our  school  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  study  at  home 
undtr  the  Personal  imsirttc 
iion  of  leading  proteaort  m 
9mr  great  colUga, 


Oar  tuition  ratss  ai 
that  DO  one  n««d  be  I 
•nroUIng  with  as 
ground  of  « 


ro«Ma^Pk.n., 


TNK   NOMK  OOMIIKSF  OnOINOK   SONOO^ 


TEACHERS  S2ISS? 

Are  you  a  teacher?  Do  you  want  to  double 
^nd  treble  your  salary?  If  so,  write  me  to-day. 
and  I  will  mail  you,  free,  our  68-page  Illus* 
tratad  Catalog  and  a  personal  letter  showing  i 
what  many  other  former  teachers  are  doing, 
and  what  yoa  may  acoompUsh,  also. 

Address     D.  L  ■USSBJUR.  A.  ■..  Fkst 
Gen  Oty  Bsiissst  Cslfcti>  QsfaKT»BL 
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^^^  Knnlc  Notices  I  I 


Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Cornpany, 
Publishers,  Boston,  have  in  press  for 
immediate  issue  in  Heath's  Modern 
Language  Series,  two  German  books: 
Helene  Bohlau*s  Ratsmadelgeschitch- 
ten,  stories  dealing  with  old  Weimar, 
edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Miss  Emma  Haevernick,  the  head  of 
the  Modern  Language  Department  in 
the  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia; 
and  Der  Wegzum  Gluck,  two  exceed- 
ingly interesting, — even  thrilling — 
tales  for  young  people,  by  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  modern  writers  of 
juvenile  German  stories,  edited  with 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  the  well- 
known  editor,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Teachers  of  German  are  now  practic- 
ally agreed  that  there  should  be  much 
class-room  practice  in  conversation. 
Mr.  M.  B.  Lambert,  teacher  of  German 
ii)  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  in  press  for  immediate  issue 
with  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Pub- 
^lishers,  Boston,  a  reading  and  conver- 
sation book  called  Alltagliches,  which 
aims  to  furnish  opportunity  for  this 
class-room  practice,  and  is  constructed 
with  the  idea  that  the  subject  matter 
for  conversation  best  calculated  to 
cause  live  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils 
is  that  based  on  objects  and  experiences 
in  their  daily  environment.  The  book, 
therefore,  presents  in  simple  German 
the  objects  and  incidents  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  pupil,  in  and  outsid^  of 
school,  giving  the  vocabulary  of  every 
day  life.     It  is  provided  with  exercises. 


both  written  and  oral,  and  a  complete 
vocabulary. 


ST.  NICHOLAS'S  INCREASE 
The  circulation  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
publishers  report,  has  nearly  doubled 
in  the  last  fourteen  months. 


MEMORIES  OF  LINCOLN 
With  every  year  personal  reminis- 
cences of  Lincoln  grow  in  value,  and 
the  recollections  from  the  pen  of  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard,  announced  as  one  of 
the  features  of  the  April  Century,  come 
from  one  who  "served  and  loved  these 
many  years  Abraham  Lincoln."  In 
these  reminiscences  General  Howard 
recalls  the  incident  which  suggested 
and  gave  lasting  impetus  to  his  work 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  among 
the  people  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, its  Jatest  and  finest  expression 
Lincoln's  Memorial  University,  in- 
tended to  prove  not  alone  an  educa- 
tional help  but  also  a  worthy  monu- 
ment to  the  man  whose  name  it  bears. 


"THE  AGE  OF  MENTAL  VIR- 
ILITY" 
W.  A.  Newman  Dorland,  a  Philadel- 
phia physician,  has  been  for  three 
years  investigating  the  records  of  men 
famous  in  all  lines  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, to  settle  more  definitely  the 
average  age  of  the  acme  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. Some  of  the  results  of  these 
interesting  investigations,  and  Dr. 
Dorland's  conclusions,  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  April  Century,  under  title 
of  "The  Age  of  Mental  Virility." 
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Mr,  Henry  H.  Hilton,  resident  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  has  gen- 
eral charge  of  their  CJiicago  office.  The 
director  of  the  common  school  depart- 
ment is  Mr.  O.  J.  Lay  lander  who  form- 
erly represented  Ginn  &  Co.  in  Iowa. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hall  has  charge  of  the  high 
school  department. 


Teachers  desiring  interesting  stories 
in  American  literature  especially 
should  address  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  328  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  as 
they  publish  "Children's  Stories  in 
American  Literature"  by  Henrietta 
Christian  Wright.  There  are  two  vol- 
umes of  same  the  first  dating  from 
1660  to  1860,  and  the  second  from  1861 
to  1896.    The  price  of  each  is  only  60c. 


"The  Essays  of  Francis  Bacon"' 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  by  Clark 
Sutherland  Northup,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  Cornell  University. 
Paper,  30c;  Cloth,  40c. 


"The  Louisa  Alcott  Reader"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,)  by  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  author  of  "Little  Women." 
This  is  a  valuable  work  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  fourth  year. 
50c  net. 


"In  the  Golden  East"  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.)  by  Charlotte  ChaflFe  Gibson. 
This  work  is  an  instructive  geographi- 
cal reader  based  upon  an  illustrated 
journey  in  Eastern  Wonderlands.    60c. 


"Roosevelt  and  the  Money  Power" 
(Sudwarth  Printing  Co.,  New  York 
City)   by  J.  C.  Albert.     The  price  of 


this  little  volume  is  only  10c  per  copy. 
It  contains  a  discussion  of  the  panic 
of  1907. 


$38 


Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  Coast 


Take  advantage  of  these  low  rates 
from  Chicago  to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spo- 
kane, Portland,  Victoria,  Vanconver, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  many 
other  coast  points.  Tickets  are  on  sale 
every  day  in  March  and  April. 

Through  tourist  sleeping  car  service 
from  Union  Station,  Chicago,  at  10:10 
p.  m.  daily.  $1  for  berth  in  tourist  sleep- 
er. Personally  conducted  tourist  car 
parties  leave  Chicago  at  10:10  p.  m. 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  via  the 

Chicago 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Railway 

Pamphlets  describing  the  present 
wonderful  opportunities  in  farming, 
stock  raising,  fruit  growing  and  mercan- 
tile lines  in  toe  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Washington  alon^  the  Pacific  coast 
extension  of  this  railway,  and  other 
parts  of  The  Winning  West,  free  for 
the  asking. 

FRKD  N.  HICKS,  T.  P.  A^ 
SlS-14  L^mcke  Bids. 


The  Seventh  Year  book  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Education. 

Part  first  discusses  the  relation  of 
Superintendents  and  principals  to  the 
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training  and  professional  improvement 
of  their  teachers.  This  is  a  valuable 
pamphlet  and  should  be  on  the  table 


of  every  Superintendent  of  schools. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price 
78  cents. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


8. 


ARITHMETIC. 

How  many  acres  In  a  street  1%  ml.  long 

and  4  rods  wide? 
Divide  .00864  by  2.7. 

2^X5H      g+X 

How  many  shares  of  stock  must  be 
bought  at  102%  and  sold  at  109^  brok- 
erage H  each  way,  that  $585  may  be 
gained  in  the  transaction? 

Find  the  amount  of  $1,367.63  at  5^  per 
cent,  simple  interest  from  June  1,  1902, 
to  December  13,  1904. 

Of  a  flock  of  1,000  sheep  which  cost  $8.00 
each,  400  die.  What  must  each  of  the 
remainder  be  sold  for  to  cover  the  loss? 

A  invesU  |7,£87.50  In  Indianapolis  Water 
Co.  6's  at  102%.  What  amount  of  an- 
nual  Income  will  he  receive? 

A  dealer  sold  a  biU  of  goods  amounting 
to  $576.  One-third  was  paid  in  cash 
and  the  balance  was  settled  by  a  note 
due  in  47  days,  Interest  at  6  per  cent. 
How  much  did  he  receive  for  the  note 
at  the  time  it  became  due? 
ABM^rers. 


1.  lHmile=360rd. 

Number  of  acret=360X4-»-160=9. 

2.  .00664+2.7=. 0032. 

3.  Simplifying  the  fractions 

IXVX AXVX«X V  which  is  31«,. 

4.  Cost  of  stock  is  $102%+$% =$102%  per  share. 
Selling  price  is  $109H-$%=$109%  per  share. 
Gain  is  11099ft  -$102%=$6.50  per  share. 
Number  of  shares  is  585-4-6.50=90. 

5.  From  June  1, 1902,  to  Dec.  13, 1904,  is  2  yrs.  6  m.  12  da. 
Amount  of  $1.00  for  ffiven  time  is  $1.1393+. 
Required  amount  is  $1357.63 x $1.1393+  =$1546.75+. 

6.  The  sheep  cost  $8000. 

Each  must  sell  for  $8000-!-600=$13.33V^ 

7.  Par  value  of  stoc]^  is  |7687.50-s-1.02H=$7500. 
Annual  income  is  5%  of  $7500=$375. 

8.  %  of  $576 =$384,  face  of  note. 

Amount  of  $384  at  6%  for  47  days  is  $387.01. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    SCIENTIFIC    TEMPER- 
ANCE. 

Describe  two  different  kinds  of  glands 
found    in    the   body. 

What  are  bacteria?  What  is  their  effect 
on  digestion? 

Name  some  different  habits  that  cause 
bones    to    become    deformed. 

Of  what  importance  is  bathing  to  good 
health? 

Show  how  the  structure  of  a  muscle  is 
adapted    to    its    work. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  other  parts  of  the  holy? 

What  are  some  of  the  alcoholic  diseases 
of   the   liver? 

What  organs  of  the  body  are  chiefly  af- 
fected by  tobacco  and  how  are  they 
affected? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


1.  (a)  Sweat  glands  aro  tubular  in  shape, 
the  inner  extremity  of  each  being  coiled 
upon  Itself  a  number  of  times,  forming  a 
little  ball  situated   in   the  dermis.     From  this 


coil  the  duct  passes  up  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion to  the  epidermis,  where  it  makes  a  few 
spiral  turns,  after  which  it  opens  obliquely 
on  the  surface.  Each  gland  is  supplied 
abundantly  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
These  glands  are  extremely  numerous  all 
over  the  cutaneous  surface.  They  probably- 
average  over  2,500  to  the  square  inch,  and 
are  stimulated  to  activity  by  nerve  impulsea; 
or  they  may  be  excited  to  activity  by  their 
related  nerve-centers.  Their  function  is  to 
secrete  perspiration.  (b).  The  salivary- 
glands  secrete  saliva  to  moisten  and  soften 
the  food  in  the  mouth  to  facilitate  swallow- 
ing. Chemically  the  saliva  converts  starch 
into  sugar.  The  two  parotid  glands  are  the 
largest,  and  are  situated  between  the  exter- 
nal ear  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jaw.  Two 
small  glands,  called  submaxillary,  are  situ- 
ated below  the  Jaw  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  submaxillary  triangle.  The  sublingual 
glands  are  situated  Just  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  under  the  tongue.  These  different 
glands  constitute  collectively  the  salivary 
apparatus. 

2.  (a)  Bacteria  are  miscroscopic  algae, 
usually  in  the  form  of  Jointed  filaments, 
found  in  putrefying  organic  infusions.  Some 
species  are  active  agents  in  fermentation, 
while  others  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  cer- 
tain infectious  diseases,  (b)  In  the  small 
intestine  the  bacterial  changes  are  probably 
limited  to  the  carbohydrates.  The  putrefac- 
tion of  protein  foods  may  occur  also  when 
excessive  quantities  are  taken,  but  in  the 
large  Intestine,  however,  the  extreme  alka- 
linity overcomes  the  acidity,  and  allows  pu- 
trefaction of  the  feces  to  take  place. 

3.  (a)  By  having  young  children  stand 
or  walk  before  the  bones  of  the  lower  limbs 
are  strong  enough  thus  causing  bowlegs, 
(b)  The  habit  of  sitting  in  a  stooped  posi- 
tion thus  causing  round  shoulders;  also  the 
habit  of  walking  with  one  shoulder  higher 
than   the   other   will   cause   deformity. 

4.  Bathing  Is  highly  important  because 
the  proper  action  and  condition  of  the  skin 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  entire  body.  About  five-eighths 
of  the  waste  of  the  body  passes  through  the 
skin:   hence   the  Importance  of  cleanliness. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  connected  with  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton  In  such  a  manner  that,  by  an  alter- 
ation .  In  their  form,  they  can  change  not 
only  the  position  of  the  bones  with  reference 
to  one  another,  but  can  also  change  the  In- 
dividual's relation  to  surrounding  objects. 
They  shorten  or  contract  under  the  Influence 
of  a  stimulus  transmitted  to  them  from  the 
nervous  svstem.  There  are  also  other  col- 
lections of  muscle-tissue  surrounding  cavities 
such  as  the  stomach.  Intestines,  blood-vessels, 
etc., 'Which  Impart  to  their  walls  motility, 
and  so  Influence  the  passage  of  material 
throuarh    them. 

6.  The  nervous  system  unites  and  co- 
ordinates the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body- 
In  such  a  manner  that  they  are  enabled  to 
co-operatp  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  def- 
inite objpct.  It  »ervp«  to  arouse  in  the  in- 
dlvldunl  a  oonseiousress  of  the  existence  of 
an   external  world,  which  enables  him  to  ad- 
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Just  himself  to  his  environment.  By  virtue 
of  the  co-ordination  a  stimulus,  if  of  suffi- 
cient Intensity,  applied  to  one  organ  or  tis- 
sue, will  call  forth  activity  in  one  or  more 
organs  near  or  remote  from  the  part  stimu- 
lated. 

7.  Certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  are  due  to 
the  longr-contlnued  use  of  alcohol  thus  caus- 
Ingr  abdominal  dropsy.  Gin  liver  is  the  name 
of  the  aflfectlon.  The  liver  becomes  much 
harder  than  Is  natural,  and  gradually  shrinks 
to  but  a  fraction  of  Its  former  slie.  Fatty 
degreneratlon  is  another  disease  of  the  liver 
resulting:  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

8.  Its  use  causes  diseased  conditions  of  the 
vital  organs.  It  Injures  the  stomach  by  caus- 
ing dyspepsia:  it  irritates  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs;  it  causes  palpitation  of  the  heart;  It 
weakens  the  muscles,  causing  trembling;  it 
Injures  the  eyes  and  stupefies  the  brain  and 
nerves. 

READING. 

1.  When   and   how  would   you   associate   the 

reading  lesson  with  writing?    Give  rea- 
sons. 

2.  Discuss    the    reading   lesson    as   a    means 

of   encouraging   a   pupil    to   express   his 
own    thought   and   feelfhgs. 
3-     With    what    general    preparation    for    the 
reading  work  does  a  child  first  enter  the 
grades?     How   take  advantage  of  this? 

4.  How    would    your    criticisms    In    a    prose 

recitation   differ  from   those   In   a   reci- 
tation   on    a   selection    of   poetry? 

5.  Chiefly,  what  faculties  of  the  child's  mind 

should   be  developed   through  the  read- 
ing lessons? 

^.  Just  what  Is  the  phonic  method?  What 
advantages  do  you  see  in   Its  use? 

7.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  read- 
ing material  most  largely  used  as  sup- 
plementary material? 

%.     What    is    the    place    and    purpose    of    the 
drill  lesson  In  reading? 
AjMwers. 

1.  (a)  The  very  first  reading  lesson  Is 
given  from  the  board,  and  the  material  used 
Is  In  writing,  (b)  The  word  flower  Is  to 
be  taught.  The  children  are  near  the  board, 
and  the  teacher  shows  a  flower.  After  a 
short  conversation  about  the  flower  she 
draws  a  flower  on  the  board  explaining  the 
difference  between  the  real  flower  and  the 
picture  of  a  flower:  then  she  writes  the 
word  and  tells  the  children  that  the  written 
word  says  flower. 

(c)  The  reasons  are  (1)  the  teacher's  as- 
nignments  are  to  be.  taken  from  the  board 
by  the  children  as  »he  Is  anxious  that  they 
learn  to  read  writing  soon.  (2>  The  chil- 
dren are  to  begin  their  writing  Immediately. 
They  are  aided  in  their  own  writing  by  ob- 
serving  the    writing   of   the    teacher. 

2.  (a)  When  a  child  enters  school  he 
has  had  considerable  skill  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  oral  discourse:  but  he  now  comes 
upon  obstacles  In  the  printed  page.  So  the 
first  thing  In  the  reading  work  is  to  secure 
skill  In  Interpreting  written  symbols.  So 
In  the  beginning  the  sentence^  used  are 
those  containing  familiar  thought,  the  new 
Dart  being  the  symbol.  In  these  beginning 
lessons  the  child  Is  encouraged  to  talk  free- 
ly. Through  thl.s  conversation  in  the  early 
»-'-adlng  le.ssons  the  child  learns  to  express 
h's  thoughts  and  feelings. 

(b)  The  aim  of  reading  Is  to  extract 
thought  from  the  printed  page.  When  the 
children  have  read  a  selection  and  have  got- 
tt>n  the  author's  thought  there  should  be  a 
g'^neral  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  this 
*iIscu8sIon  encourage  the  pupil«i  to  give  ut- 
terance to  their  thoughts  and  feellng.s.  This 
may  sometimes  be  stimulated  bv  the  teacher 
g'ving  an  entlrelv  different  interpretation 
of  the  subject  to  that  given  In  the  selection 
read. 


3.  (a)  The  average  child  enters  school 
with  about  three  hundred  words  which  he 
knows  as  sound  and  Is  able  to  relate  this 
sound  to  objects,  actions,  etc.  (b)  In  the 
first  reading  work  use-  in  sentences  these  fa- 
miliar sounds,  leaving  the  mind  free  to 
work   on   the   symbols. 

4.  Because  of  the  rythm  in  poetry  chil- 
dren read  It  in  a  sing-song  manner.  In 
reading  prose  the  chUdren  many  times  read 
word  by  word  Instead  of  sentence  by  sen- 
tence. I  would  criticise  the  reading  of  poet- 
ry In  a  way  to  break  up  the  sing-song  read- 
ing. In  the  prose  reading  I  would  criticise 
the  word  by  word  method  to  strengthen  the 
sentence   reading. 

5.  Memory,  imagination  and  the  power  to 
reason. 

6.  (a)  The  method  of  sound,  (b)  Through 
the  use  of  this  method  the  child  has  the  key 
to  the  language.  He  thus  gains  control  of 
the  symbols  of  the  language  much  more 
easily  and  rapidly. 

7.  The  supplementary  reading  should  be 
easier  than  the  regular  reading  as  it  is  often 
given  for  the  sake  of  practice.  Fluency  will 
come  with  practice:  and  fiuency  and  practice 
will  give  the  child  power. 

8.  In  the  grades  where  the  vocabulary  is 
being  Increased  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  hard 
patient  drill  In  the  recognition,  meaning  and 
utterance  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  words. 
The  purpose  Is  to  get  the  children  well 
grounded  In  their  early  work.  The  drill  will 
bring  large  returns  in  mental  equipment. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  Tell    of    the    work    of    the    Northmen    In 

America. 

2.  Briefly  review  the  career  of  Abraham  Lin- 

coln before  he  became  President. 

3.  Contrast  the  present  facilities  for  trans- 

portation In  Indiana  with  those  of  fifty 
years  ago. 

4.  Briefly  discuss  the  so-called  "Era  of  Good 

Feeling." 

5.  What  were  some  effects  of  the  invention 

of  the  cotton  gin? 

6.  What  difficulties  faced  the  U.  S.  Govern- 

ment at  the   close  of  the  Civil  War? 

7.  What  are  the  quallflcatlons  of  the  Presi- 

dent?    Of  a  U.  S.  Senator?     Of  a  U.  S. 
Representative? 

8.  Of  what  importance  is  the  national  Judi- 

ciary? 

Aiiswc««. 

1.  The  first  really  historic  account  of 
Europeans  visiting  America  Is  formed  In 
three  Icelandic  manuscripts  written  from  one 
to  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Columbus. 
These  accounts  tell  of  the  founding  of  a  col- 
ony in  Greenland  by  a  Norwegian  named  Eric 
the  Red,  In  the  year  986.  This  colony  lasted 
until  the  fifteenth  century  and  has  left  be- 
hind it  the  interesting  ruins  of  several  stone- 
built  villages  and  churches.  In  the  year 
1000  Lief,  son  of  Eric,  sailed  from  Greenland 
with  one  ship  and  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men. 
to  see  what  he  could  find.  He  probably 
landed  at  several  points  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  which  he  named.  VInland.  The 
Indians   probably   destroyed   any   settlements 

2.  Born.  February  12.  1809  In  Hardin 
County.  Kentucky.  Moved  with  his  parents 
to  Sfpencer  County.  Indiana  In  1816.  His 
early  education  was  limited.  When  twenty- 
one  years  oli.  the  family  moved  to  Illinois. 
Made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  In  1831.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  formed  decided  antlslavery 
convictions.  Elected  to  the  State  legislature 
In  1834.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837^^He 
was  now  an  influential  leader  of  the  Whig 
partv.  He  took  up  his  residence  In  Spring- 
field' In  1839.  Elected  to  Congress  In  1846. 
over  th*-  famous  Peter  Cartwrlght.  He  was 
osraln  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  In  1854. 
His  fame  became  national  after  the  series  of 
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debates  with  Stephen  A.  Doufflas  In  1858. 
Two  years  later  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency. 

3.  Fifty  years  agro  the  only  means  of 
transportation  was  by  the  river  courses  and 
canals  and  highways  by  mule  and  ox  teams. 
To-day  no  state  In  the  Union,  or  Country  on 
the  globe  has  better  transportation  facilities 
than  Indiana. 

4.  This  was  during  the  administration  of 
President  Monroe.  It  was  a  period  of  flush 
times  and  was  really  a  precursor  of  the  evil 
times  that  followed,  as  liquidation  Is  Inevi- 
table. The  doctrine  that  the  President  an- 
nounced against  Europe  made  him  popular. 
It  was  a  time  when  business  in  all  lines 
expanded  rapidly. 

5.  It  stimulated  the  cotton  Industry  won- 
derfully and  made  Slavery  Indispensable  to, 
the  South.  A  migration  set  In  for  the  South- 
west and  the  new  territory  wis  taken  for 
slavery. 

6.  The  reconstruction  of  the  belligerent 
states.  Different  theories  arose  as  to  the 
states  of  the  Confederacy  now  that  war  was 
ended.  What  to  do  with  the  Preedmen  was 
a  problem  to  be  worked  out. 

7.  (a)  Natural  born  citizen  35  years  of 
age  and  14  years  of  residence  preceding 
election,  (b)  Thirty  vears  of  age  and  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  U.  S.  and  an  Inhabitant  of 
the  state  from  which  chosen,  (c)  Twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  seven  years  a  citizen 
of  U.  s.  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  from 
which  chosen. 

8.  It  is  the  law  interpreting  branch  of  our 
governmental  machinery.  The  clearest  heads 
of  the  country  are  sought  for  the  Supreme 
Bench. 

AMERICAN    HISTORY    AND    ITS    GEO- 
GRAPHIC   CONDITIONS. 

1.  In  what  way  did  the  American  colonists 

first   reach  northern   California? 

2.  What    Is   the   general   attitude   of   remote 

colonies  to  the  government  which 
claims  control  of  them? 

3.  Name  the  three  propositions  of  the  Mon- 

roe Doctrine  and  discuss  the  relation 
of  the  geographical  conditions  to  the 
Monroe    Doctrine. 

4.  In    what    respects    are    the    geographicrl 

conditions  of  North  America  unfavor- 
able to  the  development  of  small  de- 
tached  nations? 

5.  In  what  part   of  North  America  was  the 

advance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast   easily   made?     Explain. 

6.  What    good    natural    harbors    does      the 

United  States  have  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

7.  What  was  the  "Gadsden  Purchase?"  Was 

It  wise  or  foolish?  State  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

8.  Compare  the  United  States  geographlcallv 

with    Canada   and   Brazil.      State   which 
country  will  probably   be  permanently 
most   powerful   and   why. 
Anawers. 

1.  From  the  Oregon  country  via  Willam- 
ette River. 

2.  They  possess  an  Individuality  wholly 
unlike  the  mother  country.  This  accounts 
for  the  independent  spirit  of  1776. 

3.  (a)  That  any  attempt  of  European 
states  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion 
of  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety, 
(b)  That  the  American  Continents  were  not 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  power,  (c)  The  third 
proposition  was  obvious: — That  the  United 
States  would  declare  war  against  any  nation 
that  would  Ignore  the  warning  expressed  in 
(a)    and    (b). 

4.  North  America  Is  lacking  In  these  small 
segregated  areas  which  Invite  nationalities 
to  isolate  themselves  behind  natural  barriers 


and  grow  into  separate  and  distinct  peoples. 
See  author  page  226,  etc. 

5.  Through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
Missouri    river   valleys.     See    Chapter   XIIL 

6.  All  points  on  Puget  Sound.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Astoria. 

7.  Its  strategic  value  was  seen  by  W.  H. 
Emory  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commission. 
It  was  the  natural  route  to  the  Pacific  from 
the  coast  of  Texas.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  follows  this  trail. 

8.  The  location  of  the  United  States  makes 
it  master  of  the  geographical  situation.  The 
climate  of  Canada  Is  too  rigorous  and  that 
of  Brazil  too  enervating  to  make  successful 
rivals  of  the  United  States. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What   winds   blow   over  Europe?     Where 

In  Europe   is  the  rainfall  the  lightest? 

2.  In    what    cities    of    what    countries    are 

found  the  Coliseum.  Parthenon,  West- 
minister Abbey,  Vatican,  Kremlin? 

3.  •  Where  is  Constantinople?    Why  is  Us  lo- 

cation of  strategic  importance? 

4.  Explain   the    importance     of     the   Rocky 

Mountains:  (a)  as  barriers;  (b)  as  to- 
mineral  productions;  (c)  as  to  scen- 
ery. 

5.  Why   are   Europeans   so   eager  to  secure 

African  territory?  What  nations  have 
secured  such  territory? 

6.  Name   the  countries   in  order  on  the  Pa« 

clfic  coast  of  South  America  and  state 
the  capital  of  each. 

7.  "With  younger  children  the  advanced  les- 

son should  first  be  studied  by  the  teach- 
er and  the  class  together — books  open 
and  globes  and  maps  at  hand."  State 
why  you  believe  the  above  advisable  or 
necessary. 

8.  Locate   the   following   and   tell    for  what 

each  is  noted.     Brussels,  Belfast,  Glas- 
gow, Montreal,  Cairo. 
Answers. 

1.  The  prevailing  Westerlies.  In  South- 
Eastern  Russia  and  Central  Spain. 

2.  The  Coliseum  In  Rome.  Italy;  The  Par- 
thenon in  Athens.  Greece;  Westminster  Ab- 
bey in  London,  England;  The  Vatican  in 
Rome,  Italy;  The  Kremlin  in  MoscoV,  Russia. 

3.  Constantinople  is  In  the  southeast  part 
of  European  Turkey.  Its  situation  on  the 
Bosphorus,  the  narrow  strait  between  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea.  com- 
mands the  passage  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  crossing- 
from  Europe  to  Asia  at  that  place,  and' 
points  of  great  strategic  Importance. 

4.  (a)  The  Rocky  Mountains  obstruct 
the  route  from  eastern  United  States  to  the 
west  making  it  difllcult  for  plants,  animals 
and  man  to  cross  them,  (b)  Many  of  the 
precious  minerals  are  exposed  in  their  de- 
nuded uplifts;  (c)  They  furnish  a  great  va- 
riety of  scenery  as  rugged  mountain  masses^ 
deep  canyons,  dashing  waterfalls,  snowy 
peaks   and   steaming;   geysers. 

5.  European  nations  desire  territory  in 
Africa  or  elsewhere  as  locations  for  surplus 
population,  points  for  trade  and  exploitation 
of  natural  resources.  France,  England.  Ger- 
many, Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy  have  Afri- 
can possessions  and  Belgian  Influence  may 
become  most  Important  in  the  Congo  Free 
State. 

6.  From  the  north,  southward  are.  United" 
State  of  Columbia,  Bogota:  Ecuador,  Quito; 
Peru,  Lima,  and  Chili,  Santiago. 

7.  The  clearing  up  of  difficulties,  the  stim- 
ulation of  interest  and  the  development  or 
clear  and  vivid  Ideas  may  result  from  the 
course  suggested. 

8.  Brussels,  Belgium.  Is  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  laces;  Belfast,. 
Ireland,  Is  an  Important  linen  manufacturlnf^ 
center;    Glasgow,    Scotland,    leads    the    worl<t 
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in    shipbuilding;    Montreal.    Canada,    is      the 
head  of  ocean  steamer  navigation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river;   Cairo,   Egrypt,  is  one  of  the 
very   old   cities   of   the   world. 
GRAMMAR. 

1.  What   are    the   essential   parts    of   a   sen- 

tence?    Illustrate. 

2.  In    the    following-    sentence    give    all    the 

uses   of   the  word   "when."     "He  works 
when   he  can   And  work  to  do." 

3.  Distinguish    between    a      simple    relative 

pronoun  and  a  compound  relative  pro- 
noun.    Illustrate. 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following 

verbs:  know,  go,  teach.  climb»  see. 

5.  Define  a  clause.     Illustrate. 

6.  Give  the  exact  use  of  each  of  the  words 

in    dark    type    In    the    following:      The 
prond  king  was  silent. 

7.  Write   the    singulars   and    plurals   of    the 

following    in    separate    columns:    banjo, 
potato,  feet,  goose,   knight-templar. 

8.  Write  a  paragraph  of  eight  or  ten  lines 

on  "My  Favorite  Novel."  , 

Anawcra. 

1.  The  essential  parts  of  a  sentence  are 
the  subject,  the  predicate  and  the  copula. 
In  the  sentence.  "Mr.  Brown  la  a  teacher." 
Mr.  Brown  is  the  subject,  **tk  teacher^  the 
predicate,  and  is  the  copula. 

2.  In  the  sentence  when  has  the  use  of  a 
connective  and  also  an  adverbial  use. 

3.  Compound  relatives  have  the  words 
ever  or  soever  joined  to  the  forms  of  the 
simple  relatives.  The  simple  relatives  have 
a  connective  and  a  substantive  use,  the  com- 
pound relatives  have  a  connective  and  two 
substantive  uses. 

4.  The  principal  parts  of  these  verbs  are 
as  follows: 

Present.  Past.  Participle 

know  knew  known 

go^  went  gone 

tf*ach  taught  taught 

climb  climbed  climbed. 

■<>ee  saw  leen 

5.  A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  having  a 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  and  used  as  a 
part  of  a  more  comprehensive  sentence. 
Galileo  believeil  that  the  earth  is  roirad.  The 
blackface  words  form  a  clause. 

6.  The  word  prond  Is  an  adjective  express- 
ing and  attribute  of  kiny.  Silent  is  also  an 
adjective  expressing  a  condition  predicated 
of  kins:  by  the  copula  was. 

7.  Singular  Plural. 

banjo  banjos 

potato  potatoes 

foot  feet 

goose  geese 

knight-templar  knights-templars 

8.  Mr  Favorite   Novel. 

There  are  many  good  novels.  There  are  so 
many  books  now  of  both  good  and  bad  that, 
if  one  has  read  extensively,  it  may  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  select  the  favorite.  Of  the 
book?  which  I  have  read,  however.  T  think  I 
like  none  better  than  Dickens's  David  Cop- 
perfleld.  The  character  of  Agnes  Is,  alone 
worth  more  than  one  reading  of  the  book. 
There  Is.  perhaps,  no  more  beautiful  woman 
character  In  English  literature.  The  char- 
acter of  David  furnishes  material  for  careful 
studv.  as  does  that  of  Stereforth.  Peggoty, 
Little  Emily,  the  Murdstones  and  David's 
Aunt.  Mr.  Micawb*»r.  Barkis,  Mr.  Dick,  and 
Trotwood  furnish  the  humor  that  makes  the 
book  enjoyable.  Dr.  Strong's  school  enables 
one  to  learn  a  lesson  In  pedagogv.  The  death 
of  little  Dora  Is  a-  scene  of  subllm  pathos. 
David  Copperfleld  has  been  from  its  publica- 
tion and  continues  to  be  a  very  popular  book. 

LITERATTTRX:. 
1.     What    Is    Mrs.    Harriet    Beecher    Stowe'a 
masterpiece?     What    Is    its    Importance 


In  American  History? 

2.  Briefly  discuss  one  of  Shakespeare's  trag- 

edies. 

3.  Name    two    historical    books    of    the    Old 

Testament. 

4.  Name  two  great  English  dramas  and  their 

authors. 

5.  Name  three  writers  of  good  literature  for 

children. 

6.  Discuss   the   value   and   character   of   the 

school  library. 

7.  What    bad    effects   are   possible    from    the 

reading   of   poems   and    stories    written 
in  dialect? 

8.  How   would  you   corr^late   literature  and 

composition?    Give  an  example. 
Answers. 

1.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  It  shows  up  Slav- 
ery in  all  its  phases. 

2.  Macbeth  is  written  primarily  to  show 
that  the  evil  one  does  in  life  usually  returns 
to  torment  the  doer,  and  to  deprive  him  of 
earthly  happiness.  This  play  is  a  powerful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  to 
show  young  people  how  crime  works  on  the 
mind.  For  the  story,  read  Lamb's  Tales  of 
Shakespeare,  or  better,  read  the  play. 

3.  Kings   and  DanleL 

4.  (a)  Scott's  Lady   of  the  Lake, 
(b)  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

5.  Holland,  Irving,  and  Louise  M.  Alcott. 

6.  The  library  if  well  selected  is  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  school.  There  should  be 
standard  books  of  travel  for  students  of  his- 
tory and  geography.  The  fiction  should  be 
of  the  most  wholesome  kind,  all  Inflaiama- 
tory  stories  being  carefully  eliminated.  The 
library  should  contain  much  biography  of 
both   men  and  women. 

7.  Children  are  prone  to  use  slang  or  care- 
less dialect.  When  it  once  becomes  a  habit. 
It  rarely  if  ever  Is  broken  up.  All  this  kind 
of  composltory  should  be  reserved  for  later 
reading. 

8.  In  readihg  any  great  production  In  the 
grades,  it  is  easy  to  have  short  talks  and 
written  compositions  on  the  salient  features 
of  the  poem  or  play.     For  example: — 

1.  Describe  the  duel  between  FItz-James 
and  Roderick  Dhu  at  the  ford. 

2.  Describe    the    chase    as    practiced    by 
the  early  English  and  Scotch. 

3.  Tell  fully,  in  your  own  language,  the 
manner  of  the   killing  of  Caesar. 

4.  Name  the  strong  points  In  the  oration 
of  Mark  Antony. 

SCIENCE    OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  Dl.«»cuss    the    importance    of'   nose-breath- 

ing. 

2.  Discuss    the    hygienic    Importance    of    re- 

cess. 

3.  Explain     why     the     multiplication     table 

should   be   committed   to  memory   while 
the   text    In   Geography   should   not   be. 

4.  What   can    be   done    In    school    to   develop 

the  conscience? 

5.  What    natural    Interests    of    children    can 

be    utilized    in    teaching   primary    geog- 
raphy? 

6.  When     would     vou     Introduce     technical 

Grammar?     Why?  "* 

7.  Discuss    the    statement:      "The    Teachers' 

Function   Is  to  Train  Pupils  to  Behav- 
ior." 

8.  Discuss  the  statement:     "The  Outcome  of 

Education   is   Conduct." 
Ans^rers. 

1.  Nature's  method  of  wa'-ming  and 
screening  the  air  for  the  lungs  \^  to  Intro- 
duce it  through  the  nostrils.  Children  should 
be  taught  this  early. 

2.  The  muscles  of  childhood  tingle  for 
exercise.  Nature  demands  it  for  bodily 
growth.  It  should  always  be  taken  In  open 
air. 

3.  The    multiplication    table    Is    exact    and 
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nioMt  be  memorized  In  order  to  give  the  child 
a  working-  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Geo- 
graphic knowledge  is  varied  and  only  its 
principles  can  be  applied. 

4.  The  moral  and  ethical  side  of  the  child's 
life  must  be  strengthened  In  the  schools  as 
well  as  in  the  home.  A  teacher  with  broad 
sympathies  can  do  much  to  impress  her  own 
character  upon  that  of  the  pupil. 

5.  Their  curiosity  and  desire  to  And  out 
for  themselves  can  be  used  advantageously 
by  the  teacher  In  her  work  in  primary  geog- 
raphy. Nature  study  never  fails  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  small  children. 

6.  Not  before  the  sixth  grade. — The  study 
Is  too  complex. 

7.  No  amount  of  text  book  work  will  pro- 
duce good  behavior  In  itself.  Good  conduct 
Is  a  habit  and  must  be  trained  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  child  life.  The  teacher  is  a 
powerful    factor    In    the    process. 

8.  The  statement  is  true.  We  have  had 
many  educated  scoundrels  In  our  country  of 
whom  the  nation  is  not  proud.  The  men  of 
greatest  influence  are  those  whose  conduct 
is  worthy  of  emulation. 

BLBMBNTARY  BDVCATION. 

Why  should   the   teacher  be  an  artist? 

What  is  the  value  of  the  study  of  gram- 
mar? 

Show  that  method  of  teaching  la  the  re- 
verse of  the  process  of  learning. 

What  various  theories  ha.ve  been  held  as 
to  the  moral  nature  of  the  child? 

What  should  be  the  primary  object  of  the 
teacher  In  administering  punishment? 

Wherein  Is  the  benefit  of  mllitary^  train- 
ing for  certain  classes  of  boys? 

What  are  the  two  stages  of  knowledge? 

Describe   the  various  provision*  for  pre- 
paring teachers  for  their  work. 
ABaw«m« 

1.  Children  must  see  things  in  the  con- 
crete. The  teacher  who  has  the  ability  to 
draw  objects  has  a  great  advantage  over  one 
who  does   not  possess  such  power. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  ^English  sentence 
and  its  structure  is  the  basis  of  power  in 
education.  The  language  we  use  is  the  tool 
with   which   we  work  and   learn. 

3.  The  teacher  must  first  possess  the 
academic  training  and  then  adapt  this 
knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  The 
child's  mind  proceeds  along  the  line  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  and  the  teacher  must 
find  ways  and  methods  of  presenting  what 
she  knows. 

4.  The  old  theory  is  that  of  original  sin 
because  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  Then  came  the 
doctrine  of  inherited  traits.  Finally  the 
views  of  environment  the  child's  mind  as  a 
piece  of  plastic  clay  absorbs  all  with  which 
It  comes  In  contact.  The  view  now  most 
accepted  is  the  architectural  theory  which  is 
a  combination  of  inheritance  and  environ- 
ment. 
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5.  For  the  ref<»rmatloB  of  the  child.  That 
is  the  penalty  which  is  brought  on  by  his 
own  act.  All  recrimination  should  be  elimin- 
ated from  punishment. 

6.  The  rigid  discipline  that  these  schools 
give  takes  all  that  loose  flabbiness  of  mind 
and  body  that  many  boys  have  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  There  is  an  alertness  of 
mind  and  body  of  West  Pointers  that  other 
colleges  fail  to  communicate  to  their  stu- 
dents. 

7.  a.  The  Imaire  stage  in  which  the  re- 
sponse of  the  mind  to  a  physfcal  stimulus  is 
the  characteristic  feature. 

b.  The  Concept  stage  In  which  the 
characteristic  is  that  the  terms  of  the  think- 
ing have  been  derived  by  the  mind  itself 
from  reflection  upon  sensory-derived  experi- 
ences. 

8.  The  Ideal  System  of  preparation  would 
be  for  the  prospective  teacher  to  have  a  good 
classical  academic  training  as  a  basis.  Then 
she  should  attend  one  of  the  good  normal 
schools  in  which  she  would  be  trained  in  the 
art  of  communicating  her  knowledge  and 
adapting  it  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  She 
should  know  the  laws  of  health  and  have  a 
broad  perspective  of  the  social  aspects  of  life. 
To  have  this,  she  must  have  travelled  some 
and  must  have  been  somewhat  observant. 

BfUSIC. 
1.     In    selecting    a    rote    song    for    children, 
what    element   should    guide    chiefly    in 
making  the  selection?    Why? 
What  is  the  chief  value  of  rote  singing? 
At  what  age  would   you  begin   to   teach 
theory f 

4.  Place  on  the  staff  the  signatures  for  the 

following  keys:     E,  B  flat.  A,  and  F. 

5.  What  is  the  chromatic  scale? 

6.  Define   pitch,   quality  and   volume,  as  re- 
lated to  sound. 

Write   three   measures   in   the   key   of   E, 
4-4    time,    using    quarter      and      eighth 
notes;    also   showing   the   value   of 'the 
dotted    note. 
Define  major  and  minor  scale. 
Answers. 
L 
In    selecting   rote    songs   for   children,    the 
songs   should   be   strong  in   rhythm,   suitable 
to   the   age   in   content,   length  and  compasa, 
of    good    melody,    construction,    attractive    to 
child. 

To  develop  a  strong  sense  of  rhythm,  to 
avoid  abuse  of  the  child  voice,  to  cultivate 
musical  taste  and  growth,  to  arouse  and  sus- 
tain the  interest  of  the  child. 
II. 
The  chief  value  of  rote  singing  Is  the 
training  of  the  ear. 

III. 
The    teaching    of    theory    should    begin    in 
fourth  grade. 

IV. 
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V. 

The    chromatic    scale    consists    of    twelve 
tones    within    the    octave    ascending    or    de- 
scendlngr  In  regular  succession  by  half  jsteps. 
VI. 
By  pitch  Is  meant  the  highness  or  lowness 
of    a   tone.    Quality   Is   the   timbre   of   a   tone. 
Volume  Is  the  fullness  of  tone. 
VII. 

JL 
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VIII. 
The   major   scale   is   a   succession   of   tones 
within    the    octave    ascending    or    descending 
In  steps  and  half  steps  so  that  the  half  steps 
occur  between  the  tones  3  and  4,  7  and  8. 

The  minor  scale  Is  a  scale  whose  first  third 
Is  a  minor  third. 

DRAi;VING« 

1.  Make  from  memory  an  outline  drawing  of 

cylindrical  glass  half  filled  with  water 
seen  below  the  eye  level. 

2.  Draw   a  simple   design   for  a   border   and 

state    for    what    purpose    It    might    be 
effectively   used. 

3.  Paint  a   winter  landscape. 
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WHEN  a  child  is  born  into  this 
world,  two  forces  begin  their 
work  for  domination.  There 
is  an  indefinable,  indescribable  force 
within  the  child  that  strives  to  make 
an  individual  that  shall  be  different 
from  every  other  individual  the  world 
has  known.  This  is  a  great  force,  but 
outside  of  the  individual  there  is  an- 
other force  equally  as  great,  the  force 
of  orgfanized  society  that  exerts  all  its 
influence  to  adopt  this  child,  to  adapt 
it  to  common  standards,  and  to  make 
it  conform  in  all  things  to  the  estab- 
lished uniformity.  These  two  forces 
are  fundamental  and  perpetual.  They 
have  existed  ever  since  man  began  to 
form  organizations;  they  will  continue 
to  exist  as  long  as  man  is.  Both  are 
necessary.  Without  the  pulling  and 
moulding  of  the  external  force,  man 
would  readily  and  easily  revert  to  sav- 
agery. Without  the  internal  and  its 
constant  struggle  to  liberate  the  ego, 
society  would  sink  to  a  dead  level  of 
stagnation.  Civilization  itself  is  but 
the  struggle  of  these  two  forces.  Each 
table-land  of  society  is  a  resting  place 
that  man  through  his  organizations 
has  made  for  uniformity.  When  or- 
ganized society  chry^tarlizes  its  stand- 
ards, it  is  not  long  until  some  indi- 
vidual rises  in  opposition.  Each  new 
level  civilization  takes  is  due  to  the 


leadership  of  some  nonconformist. 
Such  a  leader  defies  the  fixed  forms 
of  society  and  is  brave  enough  to  re- 
sist its  tendency  to  uniformity.  Of 
course  he  quite  fre.quently  suffers 
martyrdom  because  of  his  courage. 

The  civilization  of  China  presents  a 
fine  example  of  a  level  having  been 
reached  and  a  crystalization  having 
occurred  that  no  individual  nas  yet 
been  able  successfully  to  resist.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  in  China  forcej 
are  at  work  within  the  select  few,  th|^t 
may  in  the  near  future  produce  indi- 
vidual .leaders  strong  enough  to  break 
up  the  old  crystalization  ^nd  form  a 
new  table-land  of  civilization  much 
higher  than  the  present. 

In  religion  there  has  always  been 
the  struggle  between  individualism 
and  uniformity.  All  the  great  reli- 
gious fights  of  the  world  have  been 
waged  around  these  two  ideas.  Re- 
ligion in  her  organized  form  has  al- 
ways stood  for  uniformity.  She  has 
been  very  jealous  of  the  non-conform- 
ist, of  the  individual  who  breaks  with 
her  forms.  History  has  much  to  tell 
us  of  the  persecution  of  the  non- 
conformist. The  mass  has  always 
struggled  hard  to  put  into  permanent 
form  the  uniform  beliefs  of  its  particu- 
lar age.  The  reformer  is  the  man  who 
dares  to  challenge  the  uniformity  of 
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religious  thought.  The  strength  of 
Protestanism  lies  in  its  lack  of  uni- 
formity. It  places  a  premium  upon  the 
individual.  This  conduces  to  moral 
and  spiritual  growth.  Uniformity  tends 
to  ease  and  complacency.  It  finds 
its  resting  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts,  of  those  who  believe  in  these 
things.  Luther  and  all  the  reformers 
are  great  because  they  made  a  more 
or  less  successful  fight  against  the 
uniformity  of  their  day. 

Jesus  Christ  lived  and  taught  in  a 
Judean  world  of  uniformity,  in  a 
world  that  had  adapted  itself  to  a 
system  of  forms,  and  in  a  world  that 
was  strong  in  the  observance  of  rules 
and  rites  that  were  the  pride  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  those  splendid 
disciples  of  uniformity.  He  won  the 
enmity  of  these  men  and  they  hounded 
him  to  his  death,  because  as  a  non-con- 
formist he  brought  into  the  religious 
life  of  his  time  the  idea  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual. 

This  same  conflict  between-  outer 
and  inner  forces  is  found  in  all  of  life's 
activities.  In  commerce  and  trade 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a  marked 
tendency  toward  uniformity.  The 
idea  back  of  all  busines  combinations 
*is  a  common  way  of  production  and 
distribt^tion.  Our  wisest  political 
prophets  see  danger  in  this  for  they 
believe  that  it  will  weaken  the  man, 
throttle  individual  effort,  and  doom 
competition  to  an  early  death. 

The  great  manufactory  tiirns  out 
uniform  results.  Xo  one  of  its  pro- 
ducts bears  an  individual  mark.  No 
single  article  represents  within  itself 
the  joy  of  the  man  who  made  it,  for  no 
man  made  it.  One  made  this  little  part, 
another  that,  still  another  that,  and  so 
on  through   the   long  range  of  activity 


necessary  to  its  completion.  Perhaps  no 
single  worker  had  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  ultimate  product  as  it 
was  to  come  from  the  factory.  In  the 
uniformity  of  the  product,  the  individ- 
uality of  the  worker  is  lost.  Within 
the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  re- 
vival of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement. 
In  America  and  Europe  there  are  many 
groups  of  men  who  are  again  finding 
joy  in  the  making  of  things.  These 
movements  are  protests  against  the 
blighting  uniformity  of  the  great  fac- 
tories. 

In. the  United  States  there  has  been 
from  the  beginning  a  contest  between 
the  uniformity  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  have  and  the  individuality 
that  the  states  would  retain.  Within 
the  separate  states  there  has  been  a 
similar  conflict  between  the  uniformity 
demanded  by  the  state  and  the  individ- 
uality wished  by  the  private  citizen. 
These  two  ideas,  in  their  essence,  have 
been  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween all  great  political  p>arties  in  this 
and  other  countries.  Men  have  group- 
ed themselves  about  one  or  the  other 
of  these  notions  and  have  thus  formed 
opposing  parties.  One  group  has  in- 
sisted upon  a  large  degree  of  uniform- 
ity; the  other  group  has  insisted  upon 
the  largest  possible  degree  of  individu- 
ality with  just  enough  uniformity  to 
accomplish  the  ends  of  government. 

Burbank,  the  plant  wizard,  in  his 
search  for  a  plant  that  shall  produce 
a  new  fruit  or  vegetable,  does  not 
select  one  with  uniform  marks.  He 
hunts  until  he  finds  a  plant  that  has 
broken  with  uniformity,  and  has  mark- 
ed individual  traits.  He  destroys 
thousands  of  good  standard  plants. 
From    the    few    promising   individuals 
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he  establishes  a  new  and  higher  level 
of  plant  life. 

The  corn  grower  in  selecting  his 
seed  corn,  does  not  go  into  the  field 
and  select  ears  of  uniform  grade.  He 
selects  the  ears  that  have  character- 
istics giving  promise  of  individuality 
above  the  average  standard.  The 
stock  breeder  does  the  same  thing.  In 
fact,  out  in  the  world  of  agriculture 
and  animal  breeding  the  struggle  of 
the  leaders  and  developers  of  better 
things  is  constantly  to  break  with  uni- 
formity and  to  establish  higher  levels 
through  individual  selection. 

What  does  all  tjiis  mean  when  we 
apply  it  to  the  problems  of  the  school  ? 
The  school  has  long  been  the  prey  of 
the  reformer.  When  the  reformer  has 
a  dream  he  immediately  rushes  to  the 
school  and  attempts  to  make  it  the 
theater  in  which  his  dream  is  to  be 
played.  The  school  throughout  its  his- 
tory has  been  busy  moulding  into  uni- 
formity the  youth  of  the  land.  In  some 
civilizations  its  success  has  been  re- 
markable. Viewed  solely  as  to  uni- 
formity attained  the  schools  of  China 
win  complete  admiration .  In  all  civil- 
izations where*  conscious  effort  has 
been  made  the  schools  have  produced 
very  uniform  results. 

The  school  at  its  best  must  always 
face  a  double  problem.  The  ends  of 
-civilization  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
certain  degree  of  uniformity.  The 
school  as  the  creature  of  the  State  must 
prepare  citizens  uniform  enough  to 
meet  the  State's  needs.  The  school 
also  owes  a  debt  to  the  individual.  The 
boys  and  girls  that  make  the  school 
possible  have  within  them  splendid 
egos  that  are  struggling  for  expression 
and  development.  Each  is  a  possible 
individual  with  a  strong,  non-conform- 


ing personality.  The  school  must 
meet  this  dual  talk.  It  must  serve  the 
State  and  it  must  also  serve  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  unworthy  of  confidence 
if  it  fails  in  either  duty. 

Uniformity  and  unity  are  not  syn- 
onomous  terms.  In  a  large  audience 
a  certain  unity  of  style  in  dress  is 
readily  seen,  but  if  the  people 
are  well  dressed  there  is  great  lack  of 
uniformity.  A  fine  landscape  possesses 
many  elements  of  unity.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture worth  looking  at,  and  yet  its  ele- 
ments have  no  uniformity.  No  two 
trees,  no  two  shrubs,  no  two  blades  of 
grass  are  alike;  in  fact,  all  its  elements 
are  very  diverse,  but  as  a  whole  it  leaves 
a  distinct  impression  of  unity. 

There  is  great  unity  in  the  human 
race,  but  very  little  uniformity.  The 
white  man  and  the  black  man,  the 
preacher  and  the  hod-carrier,  the  law- 
yer and  the  blacksmith,  the  millionaire 
and  the  gardener  may  all  have  unity 
of  purpose.  They  may  all  be  interested 
in  the  same  cause  and  united  in  the 
doing  of  the  same  thing.  These  peo- 
ple would  be  uniform  if  they  looked 
alike,  thought  alike  and  acted  alike. 
Men  of  the  most  widely  differing  re- 
ligions may  be  united  in  some  great 
cause,  and  their  religious  beliefs  be 
wholly  nonuniform. 

The  schools  need  to  remember  that 
a  high  degre  of  uniformity  may  not 
carry  with  it  great  strength  of  unity 
either  in  purpose  or  in  action.  In  the 
uniformity  we  have  labored  so  hard  to 
secure  there  may  be  a  threat  at  the 
individual.  If  uniformity  destroys  the 
individual,  then  weakness  and  decay  is 
the  inevitable  result. 

Dean  Russell  of  Teachers'  College, 
in  a  recent  address,  said: 

*'Our  educational  system  is  unfair  in 
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that  it  does  not  give  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all.  The  fact  is  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  education  grants  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  only  to  those  who 
can  go  on  to  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity. It  takes  little  account  of  the 
boy — and  still  less  of  the  girl — who 
cannot  secure  or  does  not  wish  for  a 
higher  education.  Those  who  'drop 
out  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood,  have 
missed  their  opportunity.  But  why? 
Do  we  in  America  have  need  only  of 
professional  men  and  women  of  affairs  ? 
Are  those  who  pay  the  taxes  and  do 
the  rougher  work  to  be  denied  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement?  Are  only 
those  who  can  afford  to  stay  in  school 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  education? 
In  a  word,  what  are  we  doing  to  help 
the  average  man  better  to  do  his  life 
work  and  better  to  realize  the  wealth 
of  his  inheritance  as  an  American  cit- 
izen?" 

We  have  not  yet  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  only  given  uniform 
opportunity.  The  uniform  opportun- 
ity for  the  few  has  been  good.  It  has 
led  to  the  university  and  the  profes- 
sional career.  The  school  should  make 
problem-solvers.  Every  boy  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  State  through  the 
schools  to  equip  him  for  the  solving 
of  such  problems  as  may  come  into  his 
life  work. 

If  the  life  work  is  to  be  before  the 
bar  of  justice  as  a  lawyer,  then  the 
state  should  help  the  individual  to  be- 
come a  problem-solver  in  that  line.  If 
the  life  work  is  to  be  as  a  master  me- 
chanic in  some  machine  shop,  certainly 
the  future  master  mechanic  has  as 
good  a  right  to  demand  that  the  state 
shall  prepare  him  to  solve  problems 
in  the  machine  shop  as  the  future  law- 


yer has  the  right  to  demand  that  the 
state  shall  prepare  him  to  solve  the 
problems  of  justice.  If  the  boy  in  the 
future  is  to  be  a  problem-solver  out 
on  the  farm,  and  is  to  make  the  farm 
pay  as  it  never  paid  before,  then  that 
boy  has  the  same  right  to  demand  that 
the  state  shall  help  him  to  become  a 
problem-solver  of  that  sort  as  the  boy 
who  expects  to  be  a  school  teacher  has 
to  ask  the  state  to  help  him  to  prepare 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  school 
room. 

Our  uniformity  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present  has  been  good  in  that  it 
pointed  toward  a  few  things.  It  has 
been  bad,  as  Dean  Russell  points  out, 
in  that  it  has  not  given  opportunity  to 
the  great  mass  of  American  youth. 
When  the  demand  for  equal  opportun- 
ity came  some  few  years  ago  we  at- 
tempted to  quiet  the  public  by  estab- 
lishing manual  training  schools  and  by 
putting  manual  training  into  our  school 
work.  We  did  a  splendid  thing.  But 
we  were  very  careful  and  very  jealous 
to  keep  before  the  public  the  fact  that 
our  manual  training  schools  were  not 
to  prepare  the  boys  to  solve  problems 
in  any  particular  field,  but  that  they 
were  to  make  the  hand  an  instrument 
of  mental  education;  that  the  manual 
training  school  was  an  educational 
institution,  and  that  manual  training 
was  to  contribute  to  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
engaged  in  it.  And  so  it  has  been  said 
in  criticism  by  those  on  the  outside 
that  the  boy  who  goes  out  from  the 
manual  training  school  is  not  able  to 
solve  problems  in  any  field  of  manual 
work;  that  he  is  not  able  to  go  into 
the  machine  shop,  or  on  the  building  as 
a    workman — in    fact,   that   we   have 
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simply  dodged  the  question  of  giving 
equal  opportunity  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  the 
boy  who  is  to  be  a  mechanic  should 
have  opportunity  to  learn  to  be  a  me- 
chanic in  school.  The  mechanics  of  the 
country,  the  metal  workers,  the  great 
machinists  in  all  lines  of  ma- 
chine work,  are  insisting  that  their 
boys  have  the  same  right  to  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
machinist  that  the  daughter  or  the  son 
of  their  neighbor  has  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  school  teacher.  Their  argu- 
ment is  hard  to  answer.  Some  men 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  that  in  all 
our  large  cities  schools  should  be  es- 
tablished that  shall  prepare  for  the 
various  industries  represented  in  the 
city.  President  Eliot  said  recently  in 
Chicago  that  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age  a  boy  should  select  the 
trade  into  which  he  is  to  go,  and  that 
the  state  should  prepare  him  to  solve 
problems  in  that  particular  field.  The 
great  agricultural  department  of  our 
government  is  bending  its  energies  to 
put  into  the  rural  schools  of  the  coun- 
try specific  training  that  shall  fit  all 
the  boys  and  g^rls  in  these  schools  for 
the  duties  of  farm  life. 

In  these  tendencies  of  the  present 
there  is  again  the  danger  of  uniform- 
ity. If  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the 
rural  school  as  it  is  now  dreamed  of 
had  existed  and  all  rural  children  had 
been  trained  for  farm  life  with  no  op- 
portunity for  anything  else,  there 
would  not  today  be  enough  profession- 
al and  business  men  to  do  the  world's 
work.  City  life  gets  much  of  its 
strength  by  the  fresh  blood  that  comes 
from  the  farm.  The  leaders  in  all  sorts 
of  work  come  in  large  numbers  from 
the  domain  of  the  rural  school.     This 


school  should  do  far  more  for  rural 
life  than  it  has  done,  but  it  must  not 
close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  those 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  for  leadership 
and  success  in  other  fields. 

The  new  uniformity  which  demands 
early  selection  of  vocation  and  spe- 
cific training  for  it  may  be  as  danger- 
ous as  the  lack  of  equal  opportunity 
of  the  past.  The  boy  who  selects  his 
trade  at  twelve  and  has  all  his  school 
work  directed  toward  preparing  him 
for  it,  may  be  the  boy  having  the  pos- 
sibility within  him  of  a  Webster.  When 
the  work  of  the  school  becomes  suf- 
ficiently uniform,  the  result  will  be  the 
crystalization  of  society  into  castes. 
Each  trade  and  profession  will  be  re- 
cruited from  its  own  ranks.  There 
will  be  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
individual  to  break  away  from  the  life 
for  which  years  of  specific  training  has 
fitted  him. 

The  American  college,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  had  peculiar 
strength.  Its  course  was  individual 
and  definite.  It  existed  to  do  four 
things ;  to  make  teachers,  doctors,  law- 
yers and  preachers.  With  fasting, 
prayer  and  self-denial  parents  sent 
their  boy  to  college  because  they 
wanted  him  to  enter  one  of  these 
learned  professions.  In  those  days  no 
boy  went  to  college  to  get  that  mys- 
terious something  which  we  call  cul- 
ture. He  went  for  the  very  definite 
purpose  of  becoming  a  member  of  one 
of  the  four  professions  that  promised 
a  remunerative  career.  Board  of 
Trustees,  faculty  and  students,  all  had 
in  mind  these  definite  things.  The 
members  of  the  faculty  got  into  close 
individual  contact  with  each  boy, 
learned  his  peculiarities  and  were  thus 
able   to   advise,   direct   and   discipline 
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him.  This  close  contact  made  it  pos- 
sible many  times  to  save  a  poor 
preacher  by  making  a  good  lawyer. 

During  the  first  two  hundred  years 
of  Harvard,  students  were  not  sent 
away  because  they  failed  to  do  their 
work.  The  business  of  the  college  was 
to  get  a  close  individual  touch  and 
compel  the  boy  to  succeed  in  his  work. 
About  all  that  we  now  have  left  of 
this  individual  contact  is  in  athletics: 
The  coach  still  gives  individual  train- 
ing to  a  small  group  of  men  in 
every  college.  He  has  more  power 
than  the  president,  faculty  and  board 
of  trustees  combined.  His  contact  is 
close  and  personal.  Every  athlete 
knows  that  he  is  being  studied  with 
care  to  see  if  he  can  develop  power  to 
do  a  certain  thing.  He  knows,  too, 
that  other  men  are  trying  to  develop 
power  to  do  the  same  thing  better  than 
he  can.  The  coach  is  there  to  develop  a 
team,  a  team  with  unity  but  not  with 
uniformity.  Eleven  men,  with  equal 
ability  to  play  every  position,  would 
win  few  victories.  The  strength  of  a 
team  is  due  to  the  unity  of  action  of 
men  developed  to  do  particular  things. 
The  coach  uses  the  same  means  that 
was  so  sucessfully  used  by  the  college 
teacher  of  a  hundred  years  aga.  He 
gets  close  to  the  men  and  touches  them 
personally  and   individually. 

We  have  much  uniformity  in  our 
schools.  We  have  a  uniform  course 
of  study  and  for  the  grades  uniform 
text  books.  There  are  some  who 
think  the  uniformity  of  text-books 
should  be  extended  to  the  high  school, 
and  a  few  who  would  extend  it  to  the 
college.  We  now  have  a  minimum 
uniformity  of  preparation  for  teachers 
and  we  examine  all  of  them  upon  the 
same  questions.     We  are  beginning  to 


have  uniform  school-houses  and  some 
people  think  we  ought  to  have  uniform 
teaching.  Some  teachers  seem  to 
think  we  should  have  uniform  pu- 
pils. The  usual  tale  of  woe  is  about 
some  urchin  that  does  not  average  up 
right,  that  fails  to  be  uniform.  Much 
of  this  uniformity  is  both  desirable 
and  essential.  We  must  have  it  in  or- 
der that  the  schools  may  be  good  ser- 
vants of  the  state.  We  may  easily  get 
too  much  of  it  and  weaken  the  service 
by  crippling  the  individual. 

In  one  of  Mark  Twain's  books  there 
is  the  picture  of  a  pelican  eating  from 
a  deep,  narrow-necked  bottle.  By  the 
side  of  the  pelican  is  a  dejected  looking 
dog,  saying  in  plain  dog  language, 
"Give  me  something  to  eat.''  The  peli- 
can answers,  **Grow  a  nose  like  mine 
and  then  you  can  eat.'*  Shall  the 
school  give  the  pelican's  answer  or 
shall  it  break  the  neck  of  the  bottle? 

The  school-room  presents  two  oppor- 
tunities to  the  teacher.  She  may  take 
the  view  of  uniformity  and  strive  with 
all  her  power  to  make  the  boys  and 
girls  alike.  She  may,  however,  realize 
that  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  alike, 
that  they  cannot  and  ought  not  be 
alike,  and  that  the  state  would  have 
very  little  use  for  them  if  they  were 
alike.  If  she  takes  this  view,  she  will 
see  that  it  is  her  duty  to  accentuate 
differences  and  to  produce  unity  in  pur- 
pose, rather  than  uniformity  in  thought 
and  action. 

In  this  age  of  philanthropy  and  wide 
sympathy  much  is  said  and  done  to 
bring  to  our  attention  the  needs  of 
dull  children,  of  defectives,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  delinquents.  All  this  is  well. 
These  have  a  right  to  be  raised  to  as 
high  a  level  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  reach.     We  must  in  no  wise  cease 
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our  efforts  in  this  field  of  work.  We 
make  a  grave  mistake,  however,  if  we 
become  so  completely  absorbed  in  this 
work  that  we  lose  sight  of  those  chil- 
dren that  are  unusual,  but  unusual  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  worth  as  much, 
possibly  far  more,  to  train  and  grdw  a 
giant  as  it  is  to  pull  up  to  a  passing 
standard  the  dull  weakling.  Leaders 
of  men  are  necessary.  The  schools 
should  train  them.  These  leaders  can 
do  great  things  if  the  masses  have 
reached  high  uniform  standards.  The 
schools  must  lift  the  people  to  these 
high  levels.  The  two  duties  do  not 
conflict.  The  giant  can  be  made,  the 
one  bom  short  helped,  and  the  half- 
way fellow  lifted  to  a  level  beyond  the 
middle,  when  the  school  fully  realizes 
that  its  work  is  with  and  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

We  should  lose  nothing  from  the 
virtue  and  strength  of  our  admirable 
school  system.  We  should  oppose  every 
tenidency  toward  a  uniformity  that 
threatens  the  individual  and  makes 
more  difficult  the  training  of  leaders. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  clear  vision 
and  clear  thinking  upon  these  things. 
Never  has  the  individual  been  so  valu- 


able as  n,o\y.  He  is  thinking  for  him- 
self and  this  causes  the  political  boss  to 
tremble.  The  layman  in  the  pew  is 
thinking,  and  this  causes  the  man  in 
the  pulpit  to  preach  better  sermons'. 
The  reader  of  the  daily  paper  is  think- 
ing and  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon 
cause  the  newspaper  man  to  write 
better  editorials.  To  meet  this  indi- 
vidual thinking  of  the  masses,  we 
must  be  better  teachers.  We  must 
realize  that  it  is  a  duty  to  raise  the 
common  level,  and  at  the  same  time 
release  every  potential  giant  that  is 
found  in  the  group  of  pupils  we  teach. 
Close  confidential  contact  and  much 
individual  teaching  will  make  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  dual  task  easy. 

Any  scheme  of  education  that  puts 
a  premium  upon  the  individual  is  cost- 
ly. It  will  always  cost  more  to  train  a 
strong  individual  into  a  spirit  of  civic 
and  social  unity,  than  to  train  the  same 
individual  into  a  dead  level  of  uniform- 
ity. The  state  thrives  and  progresses 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  and 
strength  of  its  individual  leaders  and 
also  to  the  height  of  the  level  reached 
by  the  mass.  No  cost  is  too  great  if 
the  school  does  these  two  things. 
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James  O.  Engleman,  Princi|MJ  Indiana  State  Normal  Training  School,  Terre  Haute,  ImL 


THE  simple  suggestions  made  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  while 
in  harmony  with,  and  reflective 
of,  certain  things  emphasized  in  the 
State  Normal  Training  School,  may 
be  found  helpful,  it  is  hoped,  by  the 
teacher  Who  lacks  either  years  of  ex- 
perience or  extended  professional  train- 
ing in  any  school,  but  who  is,  not- 
withstanding, alive  and  growing.  They 
are  not  adequately  representative  of 
much  of  the  best  work  which  is  done 
for  practice-students  who  have  pre- 
viously enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
thorough  academic  instruction,  and 
professional  training  along  the  lines  of 
psychology,  general  method,  and  obser- 
vation of  the  work  of  critic  teachers. 
This  word  of  explanation  is  due  those 
teachers  and  students  who  may  won- 
der at  the  things  not  said  below. 

Contrary  to  a  more  or  less  popular 
belief,  even  a  normal  school,  and  even 
the  training  school  department  of  a 
normal  school,  must  emphasize  at  all 
times  the  importance  of  scholarship,  of 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge,  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  details  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  a  given  lesson  of  ac- 
curacy of  information  that  will  neither 
suffer  error  nor  half-truth  to  be  pre- 
sented as  truth.  The  teacher  who  ac- 
complishes most  in  a  given  recitation 
period,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the 
one  who  has  not  only  mastered  her 
subject  in  general,  but  has  mastered 
the  details  in  the  given  lesson  to  be 
taught.  This  implies  careful  prepara- 
tion daily.  It  necessitates  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  subject  as  treated  in  dif- 
ferent books  accessible  to  the  pupils  of 


a  class.  A  teacher  cannot  go  before  a 
class  and  do  her  best  work,  nor  even 
good  work  in  most  subjects,  if  she,  too, 
is  not  a  student  who  has  just  made 
herself  familiar,  by  recent  study,  with 
the  details  she  would  have  her  class 
know.  None  realize  more  fully  than 
training  school  teachers  that  the 
teacher  who  succeeds  is  the  one  who 
knows,  and  knows  both  broadly  and 
accurately.  Even  a  normal  or  college 
course,  pursued  for  four  years,  under 
professors  who  combine  scholHrship 
with  pedagogical  skill,  is  unavailing 
in  making  teachers  out  of  the  students 
under  their  tuition,  unless  such  stu- 
dents acquire  a  growing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  scholarship  as  their  own 
prime  requisite,  their  most  valuable 
asset,  their  sine  qua  non,  when  they,, 
too,  become  teachers.  They  cannot 
cease  being  students  to  become  teach- 
ers, but  must  ever  be  students  who 
teach. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
breadth  of  information,  acquaintance 
with  the  texts  by  different  authors  on 
a  given  subject,  and  richness  of  de- 
tailed knowledge  aid  a  teacher  in  free- 
ing himself  and  freeing  his  class  from 
the  too  prevalent  thought  that  they 
are  studying  a  book  and  not  a  sub- 
ject. Children,  especially,  are  apt  to 
think  that  a  text-book  is  an  ipse-dfarit 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal, 
and  in  which  the  last  word  has  been 
said. 

In  the  second  place,  and  again  con- 
trary to  a  somewhat  general  belief,  the 
training  school  helps  its  student- 
teachers  to  free  themselves  from  un- 
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pleasant   mannerisms,   from   ruts,   frDn^ 
stereotyped  expressions  too  freely  used. 
The  little  words  of  direction  and  com- 
mand   addressed   to   the    pupils,   with 
those  expressing  approval  or  disappro- 
bation of  a  pupil's  recitation,  are  things 
that  count.    There  may  be  a  form  for 
most  of  them,  but  it  cannot  be  slavishly 
adhered  to  without  making  the  recita- 
tion seem  mechanical.    "You  may  re- 
cite"; "proceed";     "continue";     "very 
good";  "that  will  do";  "sit";  "excused" 
— these  expressions  all  have  their  place, 
but   may   easily   be   over-worked.     It 
became  painful  to  listen  to  a  student, 
for  example,  who  taught  a  class  and 
in  eleven  minutes  used  the  expression, 
"That  will  do"  twenty  times  in  excus- 
ing   pupils.      Teachers,    and     young 
teachers  especially,  are  likely  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  a  good  recitation  de- 
serves a  word  of  commendation.  There 
is  a  stimulus  that  comes  from  merited 
praise.    As  teachers,  we  are  too  spar- 
ing in  the  use  of  it  with  our  children ; 
and  yet  the  indiscriminate  use  of  even 
a  complimentary  phrase  is  no  more  in 
place  than  the  teaching  which  knows 
no  word  of  praise.     Self-examination 
will  show  to  any  teacher  whether  the 
suggestions  just  made  are  pertinent  or 
not.    It  was  in  response  to  a  very  un- 
poetic   suggestion   that   Burns   wrote, 

"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  se  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

The  training  school,  like  the  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful  supervisor  or 
superintendent  anywhere,  tries  to  be 
such  a  power  with  reference  to  its 
studentrteachers,  and  aims  to  help 
them  to  see  themselves  as  others  see 


them, — to  help  them  to  eliminate, 
sometimes  by  subtraction,  sometimes 
by  substitution  or  by  addition,  those 
little  habits,  mannerisms,  and  lifeless 
forms  which  detract  from  the  efficiency 
of  their  work. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  student,  now 
a  novice  in  the  art  of  teaching,  has  not 
yet  learned  the  need  of  careful  atten- 
tion to  his  own  and  his  pupils'  English, 
both  written  and  oral,  then  criticism 
must  be  persistent  in  this  direction. 
Children  are  entitled  to  hear  from  their 
teacher's  lips  English  which,  if  not 
faultless,  is  at  least  free  from  the 
grosser  errors.  They  are  also  entitled 
to  the  help  which  comes  from  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  their  teachers 
in  correcting  the  faulty  English  so  gen- 
erally spoken  by  children  who  come 
from  uneducated  homes.  This  needs 
to  be  one  of  the  habits  of  the  teacher, 
and  in  'the  school-room  it  is  a  habit 
no  less  a  virtue  than  in  the  drawing- 
room  it  is  a  vice.  Poor  spelling,  im- 
proper pronounciation,  false  syntax, — 
this  is  an  unhappy  trinity  to  associate 
with  a  teacher's  name,  and  one  likely 
to  prove  more  of  a  handicap  to  a 
teacher's  progress  and  promotion  in 
the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

But  I  have  thus  far  talked  about 
superficialities.  The  critic  teacher  in 
the  training  school,  or  the  supervisor 
of  a  graded  system  of  schools,  finds 
her  gfreatest  opportunity  in  helping 
practice-students  and  young  teachers 
to  make  proper  assignments  of  lessons 
and  to  conduct  skillful  recitations.  Of 
the  first  of  these  I  wish  to  speak  in 
detail. 

The  very  first  thing  implied  in  an 
assignment  is  that  the  teacher  hf^s  some 
truth  of  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
etc.,  in  mind,  which  he  wants  to  teach. 
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This  presupposes  that  the  teacher 
making  the  assignment  has  thought 
out  the  coming  lesson  before  making 
the  assignment.  But  how  many  teach- 
ers, I  wonder,  know,  on  beginning  a 
recitation,  what  they  are  going  to  as- 
sign for  next  day's  lesson  ?  How  many 
teach  the  whole  of  the  recitation  period, 
then,  when  the- pupils'  minds  are  on 
their  games  or  their  dinner  or  the  next 
subject,  and  when  books  are  closing, 
and  shuffling  feet  proclaim  the  class's 
impatience  while  waiting  for  the  word 
which  lets  them  go,  say,  "Take  the 
next  lesson,"  or  if  conditions  do  not 
warrant  it,  "Take  the  same  lesson 
over."  Are  there  still  those  who  assign 
lessons  in  this  way:  "Take* just  as  far 
as  you  can  in  advance?" 

I  could  not  tell  all  of  the  marks  of 
a  good  assignment,  but  I  believe  I  can 
name  two  or  three  worth  considera- 
tion. One  is  definiteness.  The  assign- 
ment should  be  so  made  that  when  a 
class  begins  the  preparation  of  the  les- 
son assigned,  they  know  what  is  to  be 
studied,  and  where  to  find  it.  There 
will  be  a  starting  point  and  there  will 
also  be  a  goal.  The  starting  point  will 
usually  be  in  the  lesson  of  the  previous 
day,  for  in  so  locating  it,  unity  is  more 
likely  to  be  secured,  and  the  approach 
to  what  is  new  in  the  lesson  is  made 
easier. 

'A  class  should  know  from  the  as- 
signment exactly  what  they  are  to  do. 
Is  there  something  to  write  out?  Are 
there  problems  to  solve, — ^just  what 
ones  and  how  many?  Is  the  process 
of  solution  the  object  of  study,  or 
merely  skill   and   speed  in   the   work? 


The  assignment  will  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  what  is  the  important  thing  in 
the  lesson.  Are  a  number  of  facts  to 
be  treated  in  the  lesson?  The  assign- 
ment will  usually  indicate  the  relative 
importance  of  points  to  be  considered. 
Are  there  various  books  available  for 
reference  in  studying  a  given  lesson? 
The  assignment  will  not  only  name  the 
books  and  chapters  therein,  but  the 
specific  pages  containing  the  ref- 
erences. 

In  the  next  place  an  assignment 
should  be  of  reasonable  length.  It 
should  not  invite  neglect  and  provoke 
discouragement  by  being  so  long  that 
pupils  could  not  reasonably  hope  to 
cover  it.  It  must  never  give  the  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  say,  "It's  no  use  to 
study  that  point.  I  know  we  shall  not 
get  to  it." 

In  the  third  place,,  an  assignment 
should  seldom,  if  ever,  contain  un- 
usual difficulties  not  anticipated  by  the 
teacher,  and  for  which  the  class  have 
not  been  prepared.  In  the  transition 
from  one  topic  to  another,  in  arithme- 
tic, for  example,  five  or  ten  minutes  or 
more,  may  be  spent  in  making  the  as- 
signment and  preparing  the  class  in 
connection  for  the  new  work.  More 
time  spent  in  making  careful  assign- 
ments usually  means  time  saved  in  the 
end.  With  proper  questions,  sugges- 
tions, and  sometimes  didactic  teaching, 
a  teacher  may  often  do  his  most  effect- 
ive and  most  essential  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  his  assignment,  where  the 
latter  is  to  be  followed  by  a  study  hour 
in  preparation  for  the  next  recitation. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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EUzabeth  E.  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.    (A  Voice  from  the  Ranks.) 


AS  IN  the  days  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  America,  the  energies 
of  the  pioneers  were  too  largely 
absorbed  in  the  conquest  of  their  ma- 
terial .environment  to  admit  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  and  the  fine  arts; 
so,  in  our  first  rudimentary  efforts  to- 
wards formulating  a  school  system, 
so  much  importance  attached  to  the 
system  itself,  that  the  children,  the 
creatures  for  whom  the  system  had 
been  inaugurated,  became  unconscious- 
ly, and  in  a  large  measi«re,  overlooked. 

The  era  of  child  study  had  not  yet 
dawned. 

To-day,  our  public  school  sys- 
tem is  recognized  rather  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
work,  than  as  a  thing  of  interest  apart 
from  its  function. 

So  long  as  the  machine  held  atten- 
tion paramount,  the  mechanical  manip- 
ulation of  the  school  was  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  school  teaching.  Order,  the 
charm  of  silence — when  silence  was 
most  fitting,  uniformity  of  action,  reg- 
ularity of  marching  lines, — all  the  de- 
tails of  adroit  transfer  in  the  move- 
ment of  pupils,  and  in  the  shifting  of 
subjects;  the  skill  which  directs  an 
army  of  pupils  with  the  ease  and  pre- 
cision of  a  military  commander,  this 
was  of  supreme  importance  to  the  peda- 
gogical aspirant.  And  he  who,  by 
means  of  eye,  tongue,  and  perhaps  a 
muscular  arm,  could  of  himself  inspire 
unresisting  submission,  had  a  great 
future  before  him. 

During  this  period  in  the  evolution 
of  the  school  system,  competition  was 
the  goal,  for  pupil  and  teacher  alike. 


Prizes  and  competitive  examinations 
were  used  as  instruments  for  inciting 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  thought  to  be  es- 
sential to  earnest  work. 

The  reading  aloud  before  the  school, 
the  resultant  per  cents,  of  every  test,, 
was  another  method  for  arousfng  the 
slotliful.  A  pupil  who  was  unprepared 
on  the  eve  of  examination  had  no  escape, 
except  through  trickery,  from  open  dis- 
grace. 

Emerson  used  to  tell  us  that  a  real 
gentleman  has  no  taste  for  conipetitive 
effort ;  his  reward  coming  rather  from 
the  consciousness  that  he  has  called  in- 
to play  his  best  effort,  than  from  the 
applause  which  it  may  chance  to 
evoke.  But  Emerison  was  a  prophet, 
and  our  practice  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  abreast  of  his  theories  yet. 

Be  that  as  it  m^iy,  do  we  not  gener- 
ally admit  that  the  merciless  competi- 
tion of  the  business  world  tends  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  animal  in- 
stincts of  prowess,  aggressive  and  de- 
fensive? Is  not  competition,  the  mon- 
ster before  which  commerciaP  ideals 
array  themselves  every  rnorning,  only 
to  be  trodden  in  the  dust,  baffled  and 
defeated  ?  Competition  ?  It  is  the  plea 
which  the  man  of  trade  brazenly  offers 
the  Almighty  as  indemnity  against 
perdition.  What  effect,  then,  upon  un- 
formed character  might  competition  be 
expected  to  produce? 

Under  this  regime,  a  sudden  noise 
or  an  absent-minded  failure  in  atten- 
tion would  inevitably  incur  greater  cen- 
slre  than  a  sly  theft.  The  latter  might 
escape  challenge,  but  the  least  infringe- 
ment on  the  quiet   of  the  school,   the 
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slightest  deviation  from  any  set  f ule,  was 
met  with  instant  reproof. 

Those  were  the  days  in  which  the 
pupils  were  required  to  report  upon 
their  own  conduct.  Every  child  an- 
nounced himself  perfect  at  roll-call, 
who  had  not  offended  during  school 
hours  by  turning  to  look  at  the  neigh- 
bor behind  him, — by  noise  with  slate, 
ruler  or  feet,  or  by  communicating 
by  word,  look  or  sign.  The  stand- 
ard of  morality  thus  held  before  his 
youthful  eyes,  was  that  of  outward 
conformity  to  arbitrary  rule.  In  the 
light  of  modern  psychology,  I  beg  you 
will  consider  what  proclivities  on  his 
moral  nature  such  artificial  standards 
would  inevitably  entail. 

The  deceit  he  practiced  to  gloss  over 
his  delinquencies,  the  lies  he  told  to 
conceal  his  various  derelictions  from 
the  standard  of  absolute  quiet, — these 
escaped  record  in  estimating  his  daily 
triumph  or  defeat. 

The  closing  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury hold  the  seqijel.  Look  at  the 
long  list  of  bank  defaulters,  corrupt 
politicians,  unscrupulous  money- 
kings, — time  servers  in  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  society,  who,  until  the 
coming  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  were 
holding  dc«ninion,  social  and  political. 

Ignore  it  as  we  may,  the  record  of 
our  national  life  is  stained  by  moral 
degeneracy.  Ten  years  ago  we  were 
a  target  for  the  scorn  of  ovir  neighbors. 
Even  the  patriots  of  our  own  country, 
standing  righteously  aloof  from  poli- 
tics, were  beginning  to  admit,  with 
bated  breath,  that  dctwocracy  was  a 
failure.  Text-books  upon  civil  govern- 
ment veered  towards  a  limited  mon- 
archy on  the  principle  that  one  victor 
could  appropriate  fewer  spoils  than 
many. 


-  What  lay  at  the  root  of  our  national 
decadence  ? 

When  a  young  man  makes  ship- 
wreck of  his  life  (with  due  allowance 
for  heredity),  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  failure  is  largely  due  to  the 
blunders  or  negligence  of  his  youthful 
guardians.  Either  they  have  failed  to 
understand  the  tendencies  of  his^  early 
childhood,  or,  having  understood,  have 
lacked  power  to  cope  with  them;  and 
his  boyish  aspirations  instead  of 
reaching  the  stars  have  soared  no 
higher  than  his  own  head. 

A  man's  character  is  bound  to  fol- 
low the  trend  of  his  ambitions,  high 
or  low. 

An  oriental  who  once  visited  our 
shores  was  led  to  exclaim: 

"Oh,    the    miscalled    victory    of    this 

earth ! 
Oh,   the   disgrace   of   what   men   call 

glory ! 
If  thy  highest  or  deepest  impulses  are 

lost. 
What  hast  thou  gained  ?" 

Even  so.  If  the  ideals  of  our  youth 
have  been  subverted  by  the  goad  to 
personal  ambition,  the  whole  scheme 
of  life  becomes  distorted ;  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  high  principles  seems 
quixotic,  and  old-fashioned,  and  much 
too  slow  to  satisfy  our  impatient  crav- 
ings for  flashy  results. 

When  at  last,  the  real  patriots  of 
our  country,  alarmed  by  the  increasing 
evidence  of  moral  turpitude,  turned  the 
searchlight  of  investigation  upon  our 
institutional  life,  what  was  disclosed? 

While  discussion  was  at  its  height, 
and  before  theory  had  resolved  itself 
into  fact,  it  was  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty, I  am  told,  who,  with  feminine  in- 
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sight,  struck  the  keynote — when  she 
suggested  that  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility should  rjest  with  the  schoolmas- 
ters of  America !  When  she  lamented 
that  the  moral  fibre  of  this  young  na- 
tion had  been  weakened  through  neg- 
lect in  childhood !  When  she  deplored 
that  the  Ship  of  State  was  in  danger 
of  capture  by  pirates  bred  to  rapacity 
by  methods  of  the  school-room.  The 
state  of  Indiana  supports  the  public 
school  in  behalf  of  good  citizenship. 
Have  we,  the  body  authorized  by  law 
to  follow  her  initiative — have  we  right- 
ly interpreted  our  instructions? 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  we  have 
not.  Let  us  concede  that  we  have 
been  aiming  awry.  That  we  have 
grounded  our  school-system  in  schol- 
asticism when  it  should  have  been  built 
upon  the  rock  of  imperishable  char- 
acter. 

In  our  supreme  effort  to  turn  out 
students  we  have  not  failed  of  success, 
for  our  avenues  all  lead  to  learning.  The 
rudiments  of  art  and  science  begin  to 
open  with  the  first  day  at  school.  The 
high-school  faces  the  college;  the  col- 
lege,.  the  university.  But  the  demand 
of  the  state  for  good  citizens  we  have 
never  adequately  met.  Do  scholar- 
ship and  character  spring  from  the 
same  root? 

To  the  cry  for  honest  patriots  we 
would  respond  with  able  students,  and 
the  one  does  not  always  include  the 
others. 

France  begins  to  muster  her  future 
armies  with  the  first  school  enroll- 
ment. Germany  makes  systematic  effort 
to  meet  the  preparatory  demands  for  ma- 
terial existence;  but  we,  who  are  not 
given  to  narrow  specializing  in  other 
things  have  been  aiming  at  scholarship 
only,  in  popular  education. 


Many  of  you  will  be  able  to  recall 
a  period  in  your  early  professional  ca- 
reer when  the  Solomons  of  Pedagogy 
were  instructing  us  to  the  effect  that 
the  teacher  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  education  of  the  child's  mind, 
and  that  the  education  of  his  morals 
was  not  involved.  We  were  exhorted 
to  follow  the  derivative  suggestion  in 
the  term  "education"  and  "lead  out" 
the  embryonic  intellect,  being  careful 
to  curb  our  feminine  tendency  to  wan- 
der and  become  didactic.  Many  were 
the  books  written  to  prepare  us  by 
well  graduated  stages  to  comprehend 
the  art  of  teaching  as  logically  evolved 
in  their  closets.  Meanwhile  among 
the  great  army  of  Indiana  teachers 
were  many,  who  coming  into  daily 
communion  with  the  heart  of  child- 
hood read  its  needs  as  daily  contact 
opened  the  fresh  pages. 

But,  unrecognized  in  the  scheme  of 
study,  of  what  avail  was  their  deeper 
insight?  They  must  administer  good 
medicine  and  bad. 

But  the  signal  of  distress  from  the 
Ship  of  State,  the  bomb  of  the  anarch- 
ist, the  din  of  class  strife,— these  have 
at  last  reached  the  ears  of  the  absent- 
minded  and  scholarly  men  who  direct 
the  trend  of  education,  and  all  over 
our  country  has  swept  a  reactionary 
wave  which  exalts  character  above 
mind;  and  the  beginning  of  a  read- 
justment of  educational  values  has 
set  in. 

Admitting  that  the  patrons  of  our 
public  schools  embrace  all  classes  of 
citizens  from  the  heights  of  liberal  cul- 
ture to  the  bogs  of  submerged  ignor- 
ance, the  children  coming  from  these 
various  homes,  have,  unquestionably 
the  most  diverse  conceptions  of  pro- 
priety   and    social    obligation.   Every 
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child  who  passes  from  the  seclusion  of 
home  life  to  community  life  in  the 
school  room  must  unavoidably  experi- 
ence a  radical  readjustment;  but  have 
not  the  differences  been  exaggerated 
by  the  spirit  of  unnecessary  formality 
displayed  in  our  effort  to  demonstrate 
the  efficiency  of  our  great  system  ?  Are 
the  habits  of  after  life  involved  in  those 
of  correct  school  deportment?  If  not, 
why  not?  If  not,  then  life  in  the  school 
room  has  suffered  an  arbitrary  bias  in 
its  effort  to  promote  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  the  system  to  the  problem  of 
great  numbers. 

Certain  general  rules  are  imperative 
to  the  working  of  the  educational  ma- 
chine. Granted  they  are.  The  educa- 
tional incubator  could  not  have 
hatched  out  students  by  the  thousands^ 
without  these  rules ;  but  have  we  not 
overestimated  the  importance  of  uni- 
versal and  unwavering  conformity? 
Does  the  process  of  nipping  off  the 
tentacles  of  personality  lend  to  devel- 
op a  well-rounded  character? 

Have  we  not  in  our  zeal  to  inculcate 
knowledge  ignored  an  even  more 
pressing  duty  which  we  owe  to  char- 
acter? 

Psychology  instructs  us  that  a 
man's  subsequent  career  is  involved 
and  controlled  by  the  habits  of  brain 
which  begin  to  form  in  the  cradle  and 
continue,  with  increasing  finality  un- 
til the  point  is  reached  at  which  voli- 
tion is  directed  almost  entirely  by 
habit.  Consequently  the  trend  of  early 
habit  is  usually  the  arbiter  of  destiny. 

When  these  children  coming  from 
homes  of  wealth  and  of  poverty,  of  re- 
finement and  of  bestiality  present  them- 
selves before  the  teacher,  she  measures 
the  conduct  of  all  by  practically  the 
same   standard ;   and   her    standard   is 


presumably  that  of  the  child  from  the 
home  of  culture — a  standard  so  high 
that  many  and  generally  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  are  unawakened 
to  its  requirements.  As  a  result,  the 
child  reared  in  ignorance  and  vice, 
friendless  and  alone,  is  rebuked  for 
many  misdemeanors  which  he  has 
never  tabulated.  He  is  wounded  by 
censure  which  from  his  view-point 
seems  unwarranted.  His  abrupt  re- 
plies and  unsolicited  remarks  meet 
with  such  evident  disfavor  that  he  be- 
gins to  realize  in  a  vague,  unformulat- 
ed way  that  the  world  is  against  him, 
and  that  he  is  shut  off  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  fellows.  The  seeds  of 
anarchy  have  often  been  sown  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  in  the  beginning  of 
his  school  life;  and  by  the  time  the 
grammar  grades  have  been  reached,, 
they  have  matured  into  burly  plants 
too  deeply  rooted  for  ordinary  grub- 
bing. 

But  it  has  been  urged,  that  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  without  remedy. 
Such  people  must  unavoidably  suffer. 

Not  so.  Neither  must  we  lower  the 
standard.  Rather,  let  us  enlarge  our 
mantle  of  charity,  and  meet  the  con- 
ditions which  exist.  Conditions  which 
are  to  be  found  all  along  the  line  but 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss  at  their 
initial  stage. 

Children  in  the  primary  grades 
especially  are  ready,  often  eager,  to  be 
directed ;  and  will  receive  without 
resentment  any  kind  of  personal  sug- 
gestion which  the  teacher  may  deem 
needful. 

It  thus  lies  withon  the  power  of 
every  primary  teacher  to  give  such  spe- 
cific instruction  in  propriety  of  de- 
portment and  its  application  to  the 
numberless   occasions   which   continue 
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to  arise,  that  by  the  end  of  a  term 
every  individual  in  her  school  may 
have  had  his  mind  enlarged  to  a  reali- 
zation of  that  ideal,  which,  in  the  be- 
g^inning  was  the  possession  of  only  a 
favored  few. 

We  as  teachers  will  recognize  to  a 
unit  that  what  is  denominated  inci- 
dental teaching  is  very  uncertain  of 
appropriation  by  the  school  as  a  body. 
To  teach  any  subject  successfully  in- 
volves not  only  well-organized  method 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor  but  some 
form  of  outward  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  be  instructed. 

Do  pupils  learn  the  multiplication 
table  without  conscious  effort  merely 
by  seeing  objects  grouped? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  chil- 
dren who  receive  no  training  in  man- 
ners and  morals  at  home  shall  acquire 
them  gradually  at  school  through  imi- 
tation (at  school  where  both  good  and 
bad  models  are  daily  on  exhibition?) 
that  they,  of  less  than  feeble  judgment,, 
— shall  be  able  to  choose  wisely  with- 
out the  adjunct  of  formal  precept? 
We  have  too  long  felt  the  lack  of  such 
systematic  training  to  be  willing  to 
dodge  the  issue.  And  nothing  ever  in- 
troduced into  our  curriculum  has  had 
equal  power  to  weld  the  school  together 
in  its  sentiment  in  favor  of  general 
decorum.  It  diffuses  a  spirit  of  volun- 
tary helpfulness  which  is  in   itself  the 


first  response  to  the  demand  of  the  State 
for  good  citizens. 

The  mere  acquisition  of  a  few  for- 
mal phrases  current  in  polite  society 
often  saves  a  child,  otherwise  uniniti- 
ated, from  a  hapless  predicament. 
While  a  varnish  of  fine  manners  \^ 
as  powerless  to  confer  gentility  as  a 
newly  acquired  fortune,  manners 
which  are  the  natural  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  habitual  kindly  thought 
make  a  most  fortunate  setting  for  any 
personality,  without  which  no  individ- 
ual ever  evolves  the  maximum  of  his 
potentialities. 

Not  only  is  it  essential  to  put  the 
child  into  sympathy  with  his  fellows 
and  with  his  school  environment,  it  is 
equally  important  to  supply  opportu- 
nity for  the  expression  of  his  sympa- 
thy; for  thus  are  his  altruistic  im- 
pulses strengthened.  And  not  until 
he  has  learned  to  exalt  public  good 
above  private  ends  shall  our  country 
become  in  very  truth  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

The  teachers  of  this  country,  then, 
being  in  large  measure,  responsible 
for  the  ideals  of  its  citizens,  so  long 
as  the  money  kings  of  America  shall 
continue  to  guild  their  progress  with 
tinsel  splendor,  shall  we  need  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages  and  the  vision  of  Naz- 
areth in  our  task  of  moulding  the  fu- 
ture citizens  of  a  great  republic. 
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THE  EGGLESTONS  AS  HISTORIANS. 


Elizabeth  Kixhj  PleatanUt  Vevaj,  Ind. 


FROM  the  earliest  entrance  of 
the  white  man  there  has  always 
been  intellectual  life  of  a  high 
order  in  Indiana.  She  has  given  to 
literature  the  most  popular  writers  of 
the  day,  and  she  has  given  to  the 
world  genius,  which  will  last  as  long 
as  American  literature  is  known — 
genius,  which  is  echoed  the  world 
over  and  has  brought  to  her  lasting 
fame. 

It  is  wonderful  what  Indiana  has 
done  in  the  way  of  mental  culture  in 
so  short  a  time.  New  England  had  al- 
ready begun  to  boast  of  her  literature 
before  Indiana  was  yet  settled  by  the 
French.  Admitted  to  statehood  in 
1816  and  though  homes  and  cities  have 
been  built,  laws  made,  educational  sys- 
tems established,  she  has  found  time 
to  give  to  the  world  a  literature  dis- 
tinctively her  own  and  her  writers  are 
the  most  popular  of  the  day. 

George  Ade  says  "Indiana  is  a  good 
place  to  come  from."  To  a  Bostonian, 
condoling  with  Edward  Eggleston  for 
being  born  in  such  a  wilderness  as 
southern  Indiana,  the  distinguished 
Hoosier  declared  that  he  would  have 
lost  more  than  he  could  have  gained 
if  Beacon  Hill  had  been  his  birthplace 
instead  of  Vevay. 

Picturesque  Vevay  and  Switzerland 
county  have  a  charm  in  their  names, 
synonyms  for  culture  and  education; 
their  literary  sons  and  daughters  have 
awakened  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  learn- 
ing which  has  placed  them  upon  a  high 
plane,  attracting  and  interesting  all 
who  come  within  their  sphere. 

Since  the  early  days  when  John  J. 


Dufour  wrote  his  large  and  able  vol- 
ume on  the  "Culture  of  the  Grape," 
and  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont's  "Tecum- 
seh"  and  "Scenes  in  the  Wilderness" 
were  considered  classics,  Vevay  has 
not  been  without  its  writers.  Not  only 
in  the  realms  of  poetry,  fiction  and 
history  have  her  children  become  fa- 
mous, but  in  the  sciences:  medicine 
and  law. 

Dr.  Woollen's  Medical  Work,  the 
result  of  thirty  years  experience  in 
town  and  country  practice,  is  a  book 
of  great  value  to  mothers.  In  law, 
the  three  treatises  of  Judge  Works  is 
in  the  hands  of  almost  every  lawyer 
in  the  state,  and  his  book  on  U.  S. 
Courts  has  a  national  reputation.  Mr. 
Schroeder's  book  on  Civil  and  Crim- 
inal Law  is  an  important  one  and  has 
been  twice  revised  by  Mr.  Living^.  It 
has  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  book 
ever  published  for  the  state,  because 
it  not  only  is  of  benefit  to  lawyers,  but 
also  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,'  consta- 
bles, coroners,  mayors  and  marshals. 

Other  cities  have  their  Rileys,  their 
Wallaces,  their  Tarkingtons,  etc.,  but 
Vevay  boasts  of  literary  lights  that 
outshine  them  all — the  Egglestons. 
Whatever  of  notoriety  ancient  history 
gave  to  Greece  and  Rome,  the  monu- 
ment of  their  fame  was  built  on  their 
letters  and  arts.  Our  little  city  with 
its  beautiful  river  and  sun-dad  hills, 
will  be  known  to  posterity  not  by  na- 
ture's gifts — ^its  landscape  features— 
but  by  the  fervor  and  flavor  of  the 
high  intellectuality  which  has  alwajrs 
characterized  it.  The  publication  of  die 
first  voltune  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's 
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History  of  Life  in  the  United  States  was 
in  many  respects  a  very  important  and 
interesting  event.  Dr.  Eggleston  in 
speaking  to  a  newspaper  reporter  regard- 
ing* the  growth  of  his  historical  project 
said  he  tried  to  imitate  Macaulay,  who 
was  very  much  abused  for  saying  he 
would  not  be  content  if  his  history  were 
less  interesting  than  a  novel. 

Dr.  Eggleston  valued  his  histories 
most  highly  and  said  if  all  his  books 
were  written  by  another  person,  and 
he  should  be  asked  to  give  a  critique 
of  them,  his  answer  would  be  that 
what  distinguished  them  especially 
was  the  treatment  of  their  characters 
in  their  relation  to  social  conditions, 
and  these  *studies  of  life  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  historic  searches  and 
observations  which  in  later  years  cul- 
minated in  the  histories  he  has  given 
to  the  world. 

Starting  for  Europe  in  1879 — ^with 
health  shattered,  broken  up  in  plans  of 
life  by  the  recent  death  of  his  wife, 
tired  of  writing  novels,  Dr.  Eggleston 
was  asked  by  Roswell  C.  Smith,  the 
publisher  and  originator  of  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  why  he  did  not  con- 
nect his  name  with  a  good  history.  At 
the  moment,  Dr.  Eggleston  said,  the 
remark  made  no  impression  upon  him, 
but  during  the  long  winter  voyage, 
when  suffering  from  insomnia,  the 
suggestion  came  to  him  often  during 
his  sleepless  nights  and  when  he 
reached  France,  the  idea  had  taken 
form  and  he  planned  a  history  of  life 
in  the  United  States  with  the  inten- 
tion of  profiting*  by  examples  in  the 
modern  school  of  French  historians. 

Upon  arriving  at  Paris  he  began  to 
haunt  the  National  Library,  taking 
notes,  saturating  himself,  as  he  said, 


with  his  subject.  At  this  time,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  book  on  "Winning 
the  West"  appeared.  Dr.  Eggleston 
had  thought  of  writing  this  history 
of  the  West  himself,  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  subject  and 
treatment  as  handled  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, furnishing  him  many  authorities 
and  references. 

Dr.  Eggleston's  oldest  daughter, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seeleye,  is  the  author 
of  several  valuable  children's  histories, 
His  second  daughter,  Allegra,  illustrat- 
ed many  of  her  father's  books. 

George  Carey  Eggleston  is  so  little 
known  as  a  historian  that  at  first 
thought  there  seems  to  be  some  incon- 
gruity in  classing  him  among  the  his- 
torians. In  a  letter  recently  received 
from  Mrs.  Zimmerman,  the  only  sis- 
ter of  the  Egglestons,  she  has  this  to 
say,  regarding  her  brothers  as  histor- 
ians: "I  have  always  thought  George 
should  have  been  the  historian  and 
Edward  the  novelist,  as  each  was  far 
better  in  the  role  he  elected  not  to 
play. 

"Edward  w^s  possesed  to  write  his- 
tory and  would  have  produced  a  fine 
contribution  to  American  History  had 
not  his  health  failed  so  signally  just 
as  he  got  ready  to  write.  But  his  fine 
analysis  of  character,  his  keen  scalpel 
which  cut  so  deep  into  the  faults  and 
foibles  of  humanity,  made  him  the 
novelist  par  excellence.  While  Ed- 
ward's health  was  always  too  frail  for 
the  exhaustive  task  of  writing  history, 
George's  four  years'  service  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  together  with  a 
naturally  active  body,  unfitted  him  for 
patient  historical  research,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  "pot-boilers"  was 
another  forbidding  element.     But  his 
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clear  style,  exactness  of  statement,  his 
power  of  making  a  fact  clear  and  liv- 
ing, would  have  made  him  a  fine  his- 
torian, had  he  had  time  to  devote  to 
the  work. 

"In  a  ''Carolina  Cavalier"  he  drops 
into  history  occasionally  and  I  have 
never  read  anything  more  lucidly  pre- 
sented. The  only  other  story  of 
George  Carey  Eggleston's  having  any 
historical  basis  is  'Red  Eagle/  an  in- 
teresting boy's  story,  woven  from  the 
life  of  that  Southern  Chief.  Another 
characteristic  of  George  Carey  Eggle- 
ston's which  would  have  been  valuable 
in  a  historian,  is  his  utter  inability  to 
tell  anything  but  the  truth,  plain  and 
unvarnished.  In  fact,  his  chief  lack 
is  that  of  imagination." 


This  analysis  of  the  Eggleston  broth- 
ers' literary  character  and  traits,  by 
their  sister,  is  worthy  oi\deep  consid- 
eration, for  a  writer  herself,  and  a  wo- 
man of  strong  convictions,  she  spares 
neither  friend  nor  brother  in  her  criti- 
cisms. 

There  was  a  time  when  Indiana  was 
referred  to  as  the  home  of  the  illiter- 
ates, and  the  term  Hoosier  was  sug- 
gestive of  manners  and  dialect,  rude 
and  uncouth,  but  today  the  percent- 
age of  the  uneducated  in  Indiana  is 
less  than  in  the  city  of  Boston — so  of- 
ten called  the  Athens  of  America. 
The  Egglestons  by  their  writings  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  mental  ad- 
vancement of  their  native  ^tate,  and 
the  enviable  position  it  holds  in  the 
literary   world    today. 


CHARACTER. 


M.  H.  Breininger,  Bluffton,  Indiaiia. 


CHARACTER  is  one  of  the  great- 
est motive  powers  in  the  wrold. 
In  its  noblest  embodiments,  it 
exemplifies  human  nature  in  its  high- 
est forms,  for  it  exhibits  man  at  his 
best. 

Men  of  genuine  excellence,  in  every 
station  of  life — men  of  industry,  of  in- 
tegrity, of  high  principle,  of  sterling 
honesty  of  purpose — command  the 
spontaneous  homage  of  mankind. 

It  is  natural  to  believe  in  such  men, 
to  have  confidence  in  them,  and  to  im- 
itate them.  All  that  is  good  in  the 
world  is  upheld  by  them,  and  with- 
out their  presence  in  it  the  world 
would  not  be  worth  living  in. 

Although  genius  always  commands 
admiration,  character  most  secures  re- 
spect.   The  former  is  more  the  prod- 


uct of  brain  power,  the  latter  of  heart- 
power;  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  the 
heart  that  rules  in  life.  Men  of  gen- 
ius stand  to  society  in  the  relation  of 
its  intellect,  as  men  of  character  of  its 
conscience;  and  while  the  former  are 
admired,  the  latter  are  followed. 

Great  men  are  always  exceptional 
men;  and  greatness  itself  is  but  com- 
parative. Indeed,  the  range  of  most 
men  in  life  is  so  limited,  that  very 
few  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
great.  But  each  man  can  act  his  part 
honestly  and  honorably,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  can  strive  to- 
make  the  best  of  life.  He  can  use  his 
gifts,  and  not  abuse  them.  He  can  be 
true,  just,  honest  and  faithful,  eveo 
in  small  thing^.    In  a  word  he  can  do 
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his  duty  in  that  sphere  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  him. 

Commonplace  though  it  may  ap- 
pear, this  doing  of  one's  duty  embod- 
ies the  highest  ideal  of  life  and  char- 
acter. There  may  be  nothing  heroic 
about  it;  but  the  common  lot  of  men 
is  not  heroic.  And  though  the  abiding 
sense  of  duty  upholds  man  in  his 
highest  attitudes,  it  also  equally  sus- 
tains him  in  the  transaction  of  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  every-day  existence. 
Man's  life  is  "centered  in  the  sphere 
of  common  duties." 

The  most  influential  of  all  virtues 
are  those  which  are  the  most  in  request 
for  daily  use.  They  wear  the  best, 
and  last  the  longest.  Superfine  vir- 
tues, which  are  above  the  standard  of 
common  men,  may  only  be  sources  of 
temptation  amd  danger.  Burke  has 
truly  siid  that:  "the  human  system 
which  rests  for  its  basis  on  the  heroic 
virtues  is  sure  to  have  a  superstructure 
of  weakness," 

Character  is  property.  It  is  the  no- 
blest of  possessions.  It  is  an  estate  in 
general  good  will  and  respect  of  men; 
and  they  who  invest  in  it-^though  they 
may  not  become  rich  in  this  world's 
goods — will  find  their  reward  in  es- 
teem and  reputation  fairly  and  honor- 
ably won.  And  it  is  right  that  in  life 
good  qualities  should  tell — that  indus- 
try, virtue  and  goodness  should  rank 
the  highest — and  that  the  really  best 
tnen  should  be  foremost. 

Simple  honesty  of  purpose  in  a  man 
goes  a  long  way  in  life,  if  founded  on 
a  just  estimate  of  himself  and  a  steady 
obedience  to  the  rule  he  knows  and 
feels   to  be   right.     It  holds    a    man 


straight,  gives  him  strength  and  sub- 
sistence, and  forms  a  mainspring  of 
vigorous  action. 

Though  the  reputation  of  men  of 
genuine  character  may  be  slow 
growth,  their  true  qualities  can  not  be 
wholly  concealed.  They  may  be  mis* 
represented  by  some,  and  misunder- 
stood by  others;  misfortune  and  dd- 
versity  may,  for  a  time,  overtake 
them;  but,  with  patience  and  endur- 
ance, they  will  eventually  inspire  the 
respect  and  command  which  they 
really  deserve. 

Character  is  formed  by  a  variety  of 
minute  circumstances,  more  or  less 
under  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
individual.  Not  a  day  passes  without 
its  discipline,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil.  There  is  no  act,  however,  trivial, 
but  has  its  train  of  consequences,  as 
there  is  no  hair  so  small  but  casts  its 
shadow. 

The  best  sort  of  character,  however^ 
can  not  be  formed  without  effort. 
There  needs  the  exercise  of  constant 
self-watchfulness,  self-discipline,  and 
self-control.  There  may  be  much  fal- 
tering, stumbling,  and  temporary  de- 
feat; difiiculties  and  temptations  man- 
ifold to  be  battled  with  and  overcome; 
but  if  the  spirit  be  strong  and  the  heart 
be  upright,  no  one  need  despair  of  ul- 
timate success.  The  very  effort  to  ad- 
vance— to  arrive  at  a  higher  standard 
of  character  than  we  have  reached — is 
inspiring  and  invigorating;  and  even 
though  we  may  fall  short  of  it,  we  can 
not  fail  to  be  improved  by  every  hon- 
est effort  made  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion. 
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Associations. 


Northern  and  Southern. 


Programs  and  spirit  the  best  ever. 


President  Eliott  was  the  great  draw- 
ing card. 


Professor  Ross  of  Madison  thinks 
well  and  writes  well  but  his  public  de- 
livery is  weak. 


President  Chapin  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  vigor- 
ous thinker  and  expresses  himself  wth 
force  and  elegance. 


More  than  6,000  teachers  attended. 


At  the  recent  meetings  both  asso- 
ciations appointed  conference  commit- 
tees to  consider  the  umon  and  report 
ways  and  means  a  year  hence. 


Professor  W.  N.  Ferris  pleased  his 
audience  better  than  any  other 
speaker. 


Dean  West  of  Princeton  is  the  lead- 
er in  the  tutorial  movement.  He 
helped   us  all. 


Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus  never  fails  to 
please  an  Indiana  audience.  Many 
pronounced  him  better  than  ever. 


Sarah  Cone  Bryant,  the  mistress  of 
story  telling,  convinced  us  that  she  had  . 
rediscovered  the  lost  art  of  story-tell- 
ing. 


For  some  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  sentiment  that  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Associations  should 
unite  and  have  one  great  State  meet- 
ing the  first  week  in  April. 


The  union  of  the  two  associations 
into  one  great  State  meeting  would 
give  Indiana  the  largest  State  meeting 
in  the  country.  It  would  also  make  it 
possible  to  entirely  abandon  the 
Christmas  holiday  meeting. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  for  next 
year  both  associations  meet  at  the 
same  time  in  Indianapolis,  each  retain- 
ing its  independent  organization,  but 
uniting  in  the  employment  of  three  or 
four  great  speakers. 


There  seems  to  be  many  good  rea- 
sons why  this  should  be  done.  Indi- 
anapolis can  easily  care  for  both  meet- 
ings at  once.  The  many  teachers  who 
attend  both  associations  will  be  saved 
time  and  expense.  There  will  result 
the  enthusiasm  of  great  numbers. 


One  association  can  have  its  big 
half-day  program,  one  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  While 
one  association  is  having  its  big  pro- 
gram the  other  can  have  its  section 
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meetings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
plan  may  have  a  try  out  for  next  year. 
If  it  is  a  success,  union  ought  to  be 
easy. 

Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson  of 
Charleston.  Illinois,  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  his  Indiana  friends.  He  pre- 
sented a  very  strong  paper  on  A  Course 
in  Business  Ethics.  The  aim  of  the 
course  as  developed  and  used  by  Mr. 
Wilson  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  discover 
his  future  calling.  It  includes  much 
self  study  as  well  as  the  study  of  the 
various  vocations.  The  paper  was  well 
received  and  will  surely  bear  fruit. 


should  be  taught  patriotism  and  sym- 
pathy for  those  less  fortunate  than 
they,  she  declared. 


Professor  John  B.  Wisely  of  the 
State  Normal  never  fails  to  say  good 
things.  In  his  paper  on  Pedantry  in 
English  he  increased  his  reputation  by 
presenting  an  unusually  strong  argu- 
ment against  narrowness  and  in  favor 
of  broadness  of  view.  He  urged  that 
in  precision  of  pronunciation,  in  the 
use  of  idioms  and  in  spelling  we  follow 
the  golden  mean  between  the  pedant 
and  the  sloven. 


In  the  primary  section,  the  topic 
Moral  Education  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Louise  Dietz,  of  Madison.  She  de- 
clared that  the  pedagogical  comer 
stone  of  the  primary  teachers  is  moral 
education,  and  declared  that  the  inten- 
tion and  determination  of  the  primary 
teacher  should  be  to  fill  the  lives  of  the 
children  with  motives  pure  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  crowd  out  the 
evil,  and  women  who  could  accom- 
plish this  will  have  a  good  influence 
over  the^hild  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  the  school.  A  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
and  co-operation  should  be  instilled  in 
the    minds    of   the    pupils,    and    they 


Dean  West  pleaded  for  trained  com- 
mon sense  in  the  schools.  He  thinks 
there  is  much  value  in  class  work,  so 
much  that  the  class  will  never  be 
abandoned.  It  gives  a  necessary 
training  in  self-repression  and  in  work- 
ing with  others.  It  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  system  that  allows  the 
teacher  to  take  the  pupils  aside  in 
small  groups  where  it  will  be  possible 
to  discover  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  each  pupil,  and  then  to 
-meet  the  individual  need.  When 
teachers  begin  to  work  in  this  way, 
they  will  begin  to  act  with  the  trained 
practical  sense  of  the  physician  or 
lawyer  who  studies  his  individuaL 
Dean  West  places  great  emphasis  upon 
the  need  of  saving  and  doing  the  most 
possible  for  the  dull  child. 


President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  spoke 
on  The  Elements  of  a  Liberal  Education. 
He  said,  "A  liberally  educated  person 
will  have  a  free,  open,  candid,  just  and 
generous  mind;  will  have  a  certain 
spirit  or  temper;  will  be  alert  to  in- 
quiry, to  ascertain  truth  and  to  demon- 
strating a  broad  sympathy.  A  liberally 
educated  person  will  always  welcome 
the  advent  of  something  new  to  be  in- 
quired about  and  to  be  studied.  He 
will  love  freedom,  love  all  kinds  of 
high,  noble  lives;  will  love  beauty, 
truth  and  all  that  is  noble." 

He  did  not  wholly  agree  with  Dean 
West.  He  thinks  that  the  school  owes 
a  great  duty  to  the  superior  child.  A 
Democracy  needs  leaders  and  the 
schools    should    develope    them.     He 
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would  have  the  individual  work  of  the 
teacher  centered  more  upon  the  un- 
usually promising  child  than  upon  the 
common  dull  one. 


Dr.  Gunsaulus  pointed  a  moral  and 
won  attention  by  the  following: 

"Too  many  of  us  are  teaching  what 
I  call  the  cistern  system.  I  remember 
that  back  in  Ohio  when  we  wanted  to 
make  a  new  cistern  we  went  around 
the  house  and  sought  out  the  very 
driest  place  possible  and  there  we 
made  a  vacancy  and  called  it  a  capac- 
ity. That  is  the  way  that  many  teach- 
ers proceed.  They  carefully  find  the 
driest  possible  spot  in  a  boy — ^his  mem- 
ory. There  a  nice  large  vacancy  is  hol- 
lowed out.  It  is  then  carefully  plas- 
tered up  for  fear  that  some  spring  may 
well  up  within,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
an  opening  through  which  to  pour 
things.  And  then  comes  the  rain  and 
fills  up  this  'capacity'  with  rules,  dates, 
paragraphs,  tables,  lists  of  towns,  cit- 
ies and  things,  and  when  the  capacity 
is  filled  the  lid  is  placed  on  so  nothing 
can  escape.  The  school  trustees  and 
the  parents  are  called  in  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed and  the  lid  is  carefully  lifted 
off  for  a  moment.  That  is  examination 
day,  and  when  the  lid  is  lifted  all  ex- 
claim :  'What  a  "capacity"  he  has !' " 


Dr.  Ross  said  many  good  things. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  best: 

"I  would  rather  be  the  fighter  of  sin 
with  mud  on  me  than  the  good  but 
harmless  man  whom  everybody  loves. 
It  is  a  shame  not  to  be  hated.  It  is  a 
higher  commendation  to  say  of  a  man 
the  devil  hated  him  than  it  is  to  say 
God  loved  him.  There  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  the  man  who  hates  evil  being 


made  a  saint.  He  has  not  the  proper 
halo.  It  is  the  haters  of  evil  who  head 
afresh  the  rivets  that  hold  together  the 
social  fabrics.  In  doing  this  they  re- 
ceive too  many  scars  from  the  fight 
to  make  good-looking  saints ;  too  much 
filth  has  been  thrown  upon  them  for  a 
proper  aura.  There  is  only  one  class 
of  whom  every  one  speaks  well.  They 
are  past  earthly  harm.  The  man  who 
is  such  a  comfortable,  easy-going  fel- 
low that  everybody  likes  him  is  almost 
dead.  He  is  negative  good.  The  right 
kind  is  the  positive,  the  kind  that 
fights. 

"The  time  is  coming  when  men 
called  before  the  great  white  throne 
will  say,  I  did  not  clothe  the  naked,  I 
did  not  feed  the  hungry,  I  did  not  visit 
the  afflicted.  I  was  an  editor,  and  be- 
cause I  told  the  truth  I  lost  the  county 
printing  which  the  county  ring  had 
hitherto  given  me,  and  I  was  barely 
able  to  supply  my  necessities.  I  could 
not  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry  or 
clothe  the  naked.  For  such  there  will 
be  a  hair  cloth  cushion  on  the  right- 
hand  side." 


The  big  associations,  the  State,  the 
Northern  and  Southern,  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  educational  thought 
of  the  State.  To  have  within  our  State 
for  talks  to  our  teachers  such  men  as 
Eliot,  Ross,  West,  Ferris,  Chapin  and 
Gunsaulus  argues  well  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  educational  standard  of  our 
State.  These  great  meetings  serve  a 
need  that  nothing  else  can  meet.  No 
number  of  small  meetings  can  take  the 
place  of  the  large  meeting.  In  the  lat- 
ter inspiration,  broad  outlook  and  wide 
acquaintance  are  gained  as  they  can 
not  be  attained   in   the   former.     The 
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large  meeting  does  not,  however,  give 
the  needed  chance  for  the  young  and 
coming    leaders    to    win    their    spurs. 
There  is,  of  course  some  little  oppor- 
tunity in  the  section  meetings.     This 
opi>ortunity  is  gradually  slipping  away 
as  the  habit  grows  of  using  the  latent 
for    these    sections    meetings.    Yoiing 
leachers  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
do  their  best  in  preparing  and  reading 
papers  to  their  fellows.     This  chance 
can  be  readily  given  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  district  meetings,  ifiade  up  of 
the  teachers  of  six  or  eight  counties. 
In   such  meetings  it  ought  to  be  the 
rule  ..to   form   the   program   from   the 
members.     If  the  State  were  divided 
into   a   dozen  or  more  such   districts 
with  the  meetings  in  the  fall,  and  if  the 
iioliday  meeting  were  dropped  and  in 
its  place  a  great  State  meeting  held  the 
first  week  in  April,  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State  would  be  served 
better. 


Section  L.    Education. 

At  the  recent  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  Section  L,  Edu- 
cation, made  its  initial  appearance.  El- 
mer E.  Brown,  commissioner  of  Edu- 
•cation  was  vice-president  of  this  sec- 
tion and  gave  one  of  his  characteristi- 
cally strong  addresses.  He  made  it 
very  clear  that  there  were  three  things 
that  might  be  done  by  the  new  sec- 
tion: 

(a)  It  can  provide  for  the  discussion 
and  investigation  of  question  relative 
to  the  teaching  of  the  sciences.  To  fit 
the  internal  method  of  the  science 
which  depends  upon  the  materials  with 
which  it  deals  to  the  relative  ignorance 
and  immaturity  of  the  learner  is  a 
problem  W9rthy  of  scientific  study. 


(b)  The  whole  range  of  educational 
procedure  needs  and  deserves  scientific 
treatment.  Education  is  a  field  in 
which  the  sense  of  human  values  is  in- 
tense, and  it  is  accordingly  a  field  in 
which  especial  care  must  be  exercised 
to  discriminate  between  science  and 
the  shadow  image  of  science. 

(c)  The  problem  of  the  organization 
of  science  and  education  in  their  rela- 
tions to  government  and  public  policy 
needs  scientific  treatment.  Year  by 
year  governments  concern  themselves 
more  with  the  aflFairs  of  peace  and  in- 
dustry and  the  culture  of  human  char- 
acter. They  are  constantly  putting 
larger  dependence  in  science  and  edu- 
cation. Students  of  science  and  edu- 
cation must  consider  these  things  and 
devise  ways  and  means  for  meeting  the 
larger  duties  and  opportunities. 


Superintendent  Soldan. 

The  sudden  death  on  March  27,  of 
Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan  of  St. 
Louis,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  num- 
bers of  friends  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  His  spirit  was  so  gen- 
tle and  his  personality  so  charming  that 
he  was  universally  loved.  At  the 
Washington  meeting  in  February,  Mr. 
Soldan  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members.  His  response  to  speeches 
of  welcome  was  in  his  best  vein.  Al- 
ways keen  and- witty,  he  outdid,  on  this 
occasion,  all  his  former  efforts.  Many 
of  us  will  always  treasure  in  memory 
this  last  appearance  of  the  leader. 

Dr.  Soldan  was  of  German  birth  and 
was  nearly  sixty-six  years  old.  He 
came  to  America  when  he  was  twenty. 
His  teaching  career  was  as  follows: 
Principal  of  private  schools,  1864-8; 
high  school  teacher,  1868-70;  assistant 
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superintendent,  1870-71;  principal  of 
normal  school,  1871-87;  principal  of 
normal  and  high  schools,  1887-95;  su- 
perintendent, 1895  to  time  of  his  death. 
His  whole  teaching  life  was  spent  in 
St.  Louis.  These  schools  will  always 
bear  the  impress  of  his  work.  He  pos- 
sessed to  an  unusual  degree  the  abil- 
ity to  think  straight.  This  quality  kept 
him  headed  toward  a  real  port,  and 
prevented  shipwreck  on  the  fads  and 
lU-timed  educational  fancies  of  the  last 
forty  years.  His  whole  career  as  a 
school  man  was  marked  by  sanity  and 
sympathy.  The  first  kept  him  right  in 
theory,  the  second  kept  him  in  close 
touch  with  his  fellows. 


Corporal  Punishment. 

New  York  City  has  just  closed  a 
long  crusade  for  corporal  punishment. 
Since  1870  corporal  punishment  has 
not  been  allowed.  Many  teachers  be- 
lieved that  a  return  to  it  was  neces- 
sary if  discipline  was  to  be  maintained. 
A  committee  of  the  board  made  an  ex- 
tended study  of  the  question  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred printed  pages.  This  committee 
recommended  that  corporal  punish- 
ment be  allowed.  After  a  long  and 
spirited  discussion  the  board  by  a  vote 
of  21  to  17  refused  to  concur  in  the 
committee's  recommendation.  The 
world  is  rapidly  getting  away  from  the 
old  *'no  lickin,  no  learnin"  idea.  We  no 
longer  allow  a  man  to  beat  his  horse. 
We  have  our  large  societies,  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The 
State  steps  into  the  family  and  deprives 
parents  of  their  children  when  it  is 
shown  that  they  are  cruel  to  them. 
With  all  these  forces  constantly  at 
work,  there  should  be  little  wonder  at 


the  vote  in  the  New  York  school  board. 
The  great  majority  of  women  teachers 
are  opposed  to  corporal  punishment. 
Many  who  would  scorn  to  use  such  a 
method  of  control  have  their  schools 
under  complete  control.  Surely  in 
these  enlightened  days  some  better 
means  of  approach  to  a  human  soul 
than  through  physical  pain  should  be 
found.  Many  have  alrea^dy  found  it. 
Can  not  we  all  find  it? 


Professor  Geocge  H.  Tapy. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  record  the 
fine  recognition  given  George  H.  Tapy 
by  his  aima  mater.  He  has  been  se- 
lected to  take  the  Chair  of  Education 
in  Wabash  College.  Mr.  Tapy  is  well 
known  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  the  efficient 
superintendent  of  Whitley  county.  In 
this  field  he  has  shown  great  strength. 
All  the  educational  forces  of  his 
county  are  well  organized.  The  super- 
vision has  been  close  and  helpful.  The 
teachers  of  Whitley  county  are  well 
trained,  wide  awake  and  full  of  zeal  for 
their  work.  For  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years  Mr.  Tapy  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Reading  Circle  Board.  Here  by  his 
literary  and  pedagogic  ability,  together 
with  his  cultivated  taste  he  has  served 
the  State  well.  His  fine  judgment  of 
books  and  of  their  fitness  for  particu- 
lar purposes  is  well  known  by  all  who 
have  come  in  touch  with  him. 

For  his  new  field  of  work  he  is  well 
prepared.  He  knows  pedagogy  from 
three  points  of  view,  practical  experi- 
ence in  various  kinds  of  schools,  criti- 
cal observation  as  a  superintendent, 
and  close  acquaintance  with  the  print- 
ed works  of  the  leaders.  In  all  these 
ways  he  has  been  a  close  and  discrim- 
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inating  student.  His  fine  personality, 
g^enial  manner  and  skill  as  a  teacher 
^will  make  him  a  favorite  with  the 
Wabash  boys.  We  congratulate  Wa- 
bash College,  and  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Tapy's  field  of  usefulness  has  been  en- 
larged. 


N.  E.  A.  at  Cleveland. 

The  greatest  educational  meetings 
of  the  world  are  the  summer  meetings 
of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Upon  these  progiams  appear  the 
men  and  women  who  lead  and  shape 
the  educational  thought  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  worth  while  to  see  and  hear 
these  people.  The  meeting  this  yev 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  June  29  to 
July  3.  Our  nearness  to  Cleveland  and 
our  interest  in  education  ought  to  in- 
sure a  large  Indiana  delegation.  Su- 
perintendent Mott  of  Richmond,  the 
director,  for  Indiana,  ^lU  spare  no  pains 
in  making  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  and  convenien^^  of  Indr- 
ana  teachets.  He  already  has  iine^  head- 
quarters at  the  HoUenden:.HoteL  He 
will  be  glad  to  give  every  inquirer  full 
information  about  the  meeting. 

The  president  for  this  meeting  is  Su- 
perintendent Cooley  of  Chicago.  His 
ability  is  so  well  known  that  every- 
body is  sure  we  shall  have  a  program 
of  unusual  strength.  It  is  his  plan  to 
have  all  sorts  of  professions  represent- 
ed by  strong  men.  This  will  give  teach- 
ers a  rare  chance  to  learn  the  views  of 
leaders  in  other  fields  of  work.  All 
the  various  departments  of  the  associa- 
tion have  very  strong  presidents  who 
will  prepare  programs  of  value.  In 
the  general  meetings  and  in  one's  own 
department  matters  of  worth  and  help 
will  be  iound.    Cleveland  is  one  of  our 


most  beautiful  cities.  Her  people  are 
making  preparation  to  care  properly 
for  the  thousands  who  will  attend  the 
meeting.  Let  us  go  in  large  numbers 
and  get  enjoyment,  learning  and  in- 
spiration. 


Individual  Training  in  Our  Colleges. 

Few  subjects  are  farther  to  the 
front  in  educational  discussion  than 
individual  training.  It  is  helpful  in- 
deed to  find  so  good  a  book  on  the 
subject  as  the  offering  of  The  Mac- 
Millan  Company  by  Qarence  F. 
Birdseye.  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  the  introduction 
says,  ""As  I  have  read  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  book,  the  conviction  has 
grown  upon  me  tliat  the  author  is  mov- 
ing toward  a  very  real  and  far-reaching 
improvement  in  our  college  life.  L. 
believe  the  changes  which  are  pro- 
posed will  work  mightily  for  such  im- 
jgrovement,  and  I  should  not  be  greatly 
surprised  if  in  ^ome  institu^bns  they 
went  to  the  length  of  a  revolution  in 
the  standards  of  the  student  body.*' 

The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  com- 
prehensive manner.  The  early  history 
of  American  colleges  is  given  in  con- 
siderable detail  and  with  fine  discrim- 
ination. It  is  very  clearly  shown  that 
in  the  early  colleges  the  purpose  was 
definite.  No  student  was  there  to  get 
that  indefinite  thing  called  culture. 
Every  student  was  there  to  make  him- 
self a  teacher,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer  or  a 
preacher,  most  generally  the  latter. 
These  were  the  learned  professions. 
In  any  one  of  them  the  college  gradu- 
ate was  sure  of  a  prominent  and  lucra- 
tive career.  It  is  also  clearly  shown 
that  the  old  college  was  a  place  of 
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academic  business.  The  student's  life 
was  a  busy  one.  From  a  very  early 
morning  hour  until  bed-time  he  was 
busy,  but  busy  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  the  faculty.  The  work  was 
strongly  and  peculiarly  individual.  The 
old  college  believed  that  it  must  make 
a  scholar  out  of  every  student  ad- 
mitted. Students  were  sometimes  rus- 
ticated for  viciousness,  but  never  for 
failure  in  their  academic  tasks. 

The  old  days  of  the  small  college 
with  its  individual  training  are  gone 
and  in  their  place  is  the  large  rich  col- 
lege with  but  little  of  the  individual 
training  idea  left.  Many  things  have 
contributed  to  decay  of  the  old  idea 
and  ideals.  The  wealth  of  the  college, 
the    lack    of    definite    purpose  in  the 


course  of  study,  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  get  culture,  the  col- 
lege home  life  as  developed  in  the  fra- 
ternities, the  increasingly  large  number 
of  students, — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  have  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground the  splendid  individual  train- 
ing of  the  past.  The  present  day  stu- 
dent needs  individual  training  as  much 
as  his  brother  of  the  past  needed  it.  He 
can  have  it  if  the  faculties  and  alumni 
of  our  colleges  will  so  determine. 

The  book  should  be  read  by  all 
teachers,  for  it  contains  a  message  of 
helpfulness  to  the  grade  teachers,  the 
high  school  teacher  and  the  stiperinten- 
dent,  as  well  as  to  the  college  pro- 
fessor. 


•f.OO  A  YEAR 


\2  INU/VIBERS 


The  Educator-Journal 

ProfeMor  E.  MACKEY,  Supervuinf  Principal  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Trenlpn* 
N.  J.,  wrote  on  November  t,  1907: 

*'I  would  like  to  secnre  about  thirty  copies  of  No.  11,  Volume  VII 
(July,  1907),  of  the  Edu  ^ator-Jouroal  for  distribution,  one  copy  to  cacb 
school  building  in  the  city.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  special 
articles  in  that  namber.  I  would  be  pleased  to  know  by  return  mail 
whether  I  can  secure  the  number  of  copies  that  I  desire,  or,  if  not,  how 
many  copies  would  be  available,  and  wnat  would  be  the  entire  cost." 

a  telegraphic   order   for   one   thousand 


A  college  professor   favored  ut   with 
copies  of  a  certain  number. 

A  very  successful  Boston  advertber  writes: 

**Perso  ally  I  consider  the  Educator- Jonrn« I  one  of  the  two  or 
three  best  published  in  this  country,  both  as  a  school  journal  and  as  an 
advertibing  medium." 

WKITC    FOR    SAMPLE    COPY 


Jddress  THE     EDUCATOR-JOURNAL    CO. 

28  S.  MERIDIAN  STREET  -  -  INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 
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JULIA    PRIED    WALKER.     INDIANAPOLIS 

CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 


ONE  noontime  when  the  father 
of  a  little  boy  and  a  little  baby 
returned  home  for  his  dinner, 
he  said  to  his  wife  just  as  they  were 
seated  at  the  table: 

**Don't  you  think  our  boy  has  fine 
clear  eyes?  He  looks  as  if  he  would  be 
a  fine  man.  His  body  is  so  sturdy  that 
I  believe  he  could  do  anything  he 
would  like  to  do/' 

Then  the  mother  said:  "Yes.  This 
very  day  I  heard  of  the  most  wonderful 
man  whose  name  is  Jesus,  and  He  is 
going  about  the  cities  and  about  the 
country  doing  good.  I  heard  that  He 
could  lay  His  hands  on  the  lame  and 
make  them  walk.  And  I  heard  that  if 
He  just  touched  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
they  could  see.  People  say  He  can 
make  the  hearts  light  and  happy  of 
those  who  are  sad.  Once  He  said  to 
the  people  who  were  near  Him :  *Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
Ever  since  I  have  heard  of  Him  I  have 
been  thinking  that  if  He  could  put  His 
hand  on  our  boy's  head  that  no  harm 
ever  could  befall  him,  and  it  might  be 
that  our  boy  would  spend  all  of  his 
time  in  going  about  doing  good.  As  I 
have  been  doing  my  work  today  I 
thought  that  if  the  Master  could  take 
our  baby  into  His  arms  for  just  a  min- 
ute I  should  forever  be  happy.  This 
wonderful  Man  is  not  far  away,  just  in 
the  next  village.  Couldn't  we  take  the 
children  and  go  to  see  Him  ?" 


As  the  father  listened  in  his  heart 
there  was  a  longing  that  this  strange 
and  wonderful  Master  should  touch 
his  children  that  they  might  grow  into 
men  that  would  be  helpful  And  he 
thought  that  this  touch  in  some  way 
might  bring  rest  unto  his  children 
when  they  are  weary,  so  he  said : 

"Tomorrow  we  will  take  the  children 
and  find  the  Master." 

The  next  day  was  bright  and  beauti- 
ful and  the  little  family  had  to  walk  alt 
the  way  to  the  village  where  they  knew 
that  Jesus  was  talking  to  the  people. 
Xow  you  might  think  that  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  carry  a  baby  and  to  leact 
a  little  boy  these  weary  miles.  But 
then  the  baby  was  light  in  this  moth^ 
er's  arms,  and  the  boy  was  no  trouble 
to  the  father  as  he  led  him  by  the  hand 
because  they  had  hoped  to  gain  so- 
much  from  the  Master.  • 

When  they  reached  the  village  they 
found  such  a  crowd  of  people,  and  at 
once  this  little  family  knew  that  all  of 
these  people  had  come  for  the  same 
reason  for  which  they  had  come.  The 
father  went  straight  up  to  a  man  who- 
looked  as  if  he  knew  everything  that 
was  going  on  and  said : 

"Do  you  know  where  this  wonderful 
Teacher  is  who  is  able  to  make  the 
blind  see  and  the  lame  walk  and  g^ve 
the  weary  rest?" 

And  the  man  said:  "He  is  not  in 
the  village  now.  He  has  gone  out  to- 
the  well,  where  each  day  the  shepherds. 
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bring  their  sheep  to  give  them  water. 
Jesus  loves '  the  shepherds,  and  the 
sheep,  and  the  dogs,  and  He  has  gone 
out  to  talk  to  thepi  while  they  rest." 

The  father  went  back  to  the  mother 
and  the  children  and  told  them  that 
they  would  have  to  go  a  little  farther 
before  they  could  see  the  Master;  but 
they  didn't  mind,  so  they  started  for 
the  shepherds'  well.  As  they  went  out 
on  the  road  again  they  saw  crowds  of 
people,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
well  they  could  see  the  sheep  drinking 
the  clear  cool  water  and  the  dogs  lying 
with  their  tongues  out  as  if  they  were 
glad  to  get  into  a  cool  place  to  rest. 
Around  the  well  there  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  and  the  father  and 
mother  were  sure  that  Jesus  must  be 
there  talking  because  every  one  was 
so  still.  And  as  they  came  up  to  the 
crowd  of  people  a  man  came  towards 
them  and  said : 

"You  would  better  take  that  baby 
away.  The  Master  came  here  to  speak 
to  the  shepherds.  The  baby  will  dis- 
turb Him." 

But  the  mother  held  the  baby  in  her 
arms  just  a  little  tighter,  and  the  little 
boy  clung  to  her  skirts  just  a  little 
closer.  Again,  when  she  was  pushing 
her  way  closer  this  man  came  and 
again  he  said  to  her: 

"Why  do  you  bring  that  baby  here? 
It  will  disturb  the  Master.  Take,  it  • 
away."  But  again  the  mother  pushed 
her  way  nearer  to  where  Jesus  was  sit- 
ting by  the  well,  and  this  time  she  was 
so  close  that  when  the  man  came  and 
began  speaking  to  her  Jesus  heard 
what  he  said,  and  just  when  he  fin- 
ished saying:  "Take  that  baby  away 
from  here.  It  will  disturb  the  Master," 
Jesus  held  out  His  arms  for  the  baby 
and  as  the  mother  handed  it  to  Him 


the  little  boy  went  and  stood  by  His 
knee.  And  as  Jesus  put  His  hand  on 
the  child's  head  He  said  so  that  all 
might  hear:  "Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
Healing  of  Jairus'  Daughter. 
When  Jesus  was  going  from  place  to 
place,  telling  the  people  to  love  each 
other,  to  help  each  other  and  then  all 
would  be  happy,  He  came  into  the 
town  where  Jairus  lived. 

Jairus  was  the  ruler  in  the  s)ma- 
gogue.  His  little  daughter  was  twelve 
years  old.  He  loved  her  dearly.  She 
became  very  sick  and  everything  that 
could  be  done  for  her  had  been  done. 
It  seemed  that  she  could  not  get  better. 
When  Jairus  remembered  how  many, 
many  people  Jesus  had  healed  he  ran 
out  on  the  street  to  find  Him. 

Jesus  was  standing  among  many 
people  talking  to  them  when  the  father 
saw  Him.  He  fell  at  His  feet  and  said : 
"My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point 
of  death.  I  pray  Thee,  come  and  lay 
Thy  hands  on  her  that  she  may  be 
healed,  and  she  shall  live." 

Jesus  started  to  go  with  him,  but  a 
woman  had  touched  the  hem  of  His 
garment  so  that  she  might  be  healed. 
Jesus  had  to  speak  to  her;  others 
pressed  about  Him  so  closely  that  He 
could  hardly  move.  Before  they  got 
started  for  the  home  of  Jairus  one  of 
his  servants  came  and  said:  "Thy 
daughter  is  dead.  Why  troublest  thou 
the  Master  any  farther?" 

Jesus  heard  the  words  and  said  to 
the  father:  "Be  not  afraid,  only  be- 
lieve." 

Soon  they  came  to  the  house,  and 
everyone  was  so  sad.  Jesus  said  to 
them:  "Why  do  you  weep?  The  dam- 
sel is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 
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They  made  fun  of  Him  and  thought 
He  did  not  know  what  He  was  saying. 
J-esus  sent  everyone  out  of  the  room 
excepting  the  father  and  mother  and 
His  three  good  friends,  and  then  He 
went  to  the  bed  and  so  gently  He  took 
the  little  girl's  hand  and  said :  "Daugh- 
ter, I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  And  she 
S^ot  up  and  walked  and  Jesus  told  them 
to  give  her  something  to  eat. 

All  the  people  were  astonished  at 
His  power. 

Moses. 

If  a  baby  should  come  to  your  house 
wouldn't  you  be  glad  ?  Could  you  keep 
it  a  secret?  No.  I  think  you  would 
want  to  tell. 

The  Heavenly  Father  sent  a  baby 
many  years  ago  into  a  home  and  while 
everybody  was  glad  to  have  him,  no 
one  dared  to  tell  he  was  there.  FU  tell 
you  why. 

In  this  far-away  country  there  lived 
a  wicked  King.  He  did  not  love  little 
children.  He  had  his  soldiers  go  to 
the  house  when  he  heard  there  was  a 
little  baby  boy  in  it.  They  had  to 
carry  the  baby  away. 

This  baby  boy  had  a  little  sister, 
Miriam.  She  was  so  careful  not  to  let 
anyone  know  the  secret  of  the  baby, 
for  her  mother  wanted  so  much  to  keep 
him;  but  he  began  to  grow  and  to 
laugh  and  cry  so  that  the  mother  knew 
that  the  secret  could  not  be  kept  much 
longer. 

One  day  she  went  to  the  river  and 
gathered  the  long  grasses  that  grew  by 
its  side,  and  with  these  she  made  a 
basket;  then  she  covered  it  with  slime 
and  pitch  so  that  the  v^ater  could  not 
get  into  it.  When  it  was  finished  it 
looked  like  a  little  boat.  Miriam  called 
it  an  ark. 

When  it  was  all  ready  she  brought 


the  baby  and  put  him  into  the  ark  care- 
fully. Then  she  set  the  ark  in  the 
water. 

The  mother  told  Miriam  to  watch  so 
that  the  water  could  not  carry  the  ark 
away.  Miriam  stood  patiently  by  and 
watched.  As  she  watched  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  maidens  came  to  the  river 
to  bathe. 

Very  soon  the  Princess  saw  the 
queer  little  boat  and  told  one  of  her 
maidens  to  bring  it  to  her. 

Miriam  watched  to  see  what  the 
Princess  would  say  when  she  saw  what 
was  in  the  little  boat 

When  the  Princess  looked  she  saw 
a  sweet  little  baby  in  it.  The  baby  did 
not  know  what  to  think  of  all  the 
strange  people,  so  he  began  to  cry. 
The  Princess  was  very  sorry  for  him, 
but  she  said:  "I'll  have  him  for  my 
own." 

"Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse, 
that  she  may  care  for  the  baby  for 
thee?"  said  Miriam.  "Go,"  said  the 
Princess. 

Miriam  ran  and  brought  the  baby's 
own  mother.  The  Princess  did  not 
know  that  the  woman  was  the  baby's 
mother,  and  she  said  to  her:  "Take 
this  child  away  and  nurse  it  for  me, 
and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 

Don't  you  know  .how  happy  the 
mother  and  Miriam  were  as  they  took 
the  baby  home  with  them?  No  harm 
could  come  to  him  now  since  the 
Princess  had  said:  "I'll  have  him  for 
my  own." 

The  Princess  called  the  baby's  name 
Moses  because  in  that  far  country  the 
word  Moses  means  "taken  out  of  the 
water."  And  she  said:  "I  call  him 
Moses  because  I  drew  him  out  of  the 
water." 
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ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


One  October  morning  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  people — men,  wom- 
en and  children— of  the  little  Swiss 
town  of  Brugg  marched  to  the  forest 
and  each  digged  up  a  young  tree  and 
transplanted  it  to  the  village  commons. 
The  trees  grew  and  in  after  years  made 
happy  the  children  of  those  who 
planted  them. 

In  1872  this  ancient  act  of  tree- 
planting  was  repeated  by  the  people  of 
'an  American  commonwealth — Nebras- 
ka. Since  then  it  has  become  an  an- 
nual event  throughout  the  Union.  In 
our  own  State  both  law  and  custom 
sanction  the  setting  apart  of  two  days 
for  this  purpose  each  year,  one  in  the 
spring  and  one  in  the  autumn. 

Therefore,  I,  J.  Frank  Hanly,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  here- 
by designate  and  proclaim  Friday, 
April  24,  and  Friday,  October  23,  1908, 
as 

ARBOR  DAYS, 
and  recommend  that  they  be  observed 
as  such  by  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

For  more  than  a  century  we  have 
been  a  tree-destroying  people.  We 
have  denuded  the  land,  impoverished 
ourselves  and  dissipated  the  patrimony 
of  our  children.  By  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  on  grounds  about  public  build- 
ings, school  houses,  colleges  and  State 
institutions,  upon  public  highways, 
along,  streams  and  public  parks  and  on 


village  commons,  on  farms,  in  gardens 
and  about"  country  homesteads,  we 
shall,  in  part,  atone  for  the  waste  of 
the* past  and  make  some  provision  for 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  ne^d  in  this  direction*  for  sys- 
tematic, well-directed  effort  is  impera- 
tive. A  treeless  land  is  a  desolate  land, 
exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  flood  and  drought. 

Nature's  grandeur  finds  its  highest 
expression  in — 

"A  living  monumental  tree. 
True  type  of  immortality." 

"A  nobler  object  than  a  king  in  his 
coronation  robes." 

Beauty,  strength  knd  majesty  all  are 
there.  Its  drapery  of  green,  murmur- 
ing leaves  and  whispering  boughs  in* 
vite  both  youth  and  age,  the  one  to 
*iove's  millenial  morn,"  the  other  ta 
rest  in  solemn  contemplation.  Religion, 
poetry  and  history  consecrate  and  hal- 
low it  as  though  it  were  a  temple. 
Amid  its  clustering  foliage  the  "low 
love  language"  of  birds  is  heard,  and 
"soft,  soul-like  sounds"  that  catch  and 
hold  the  ear. 

Within  its  cooling  shadows  lowing, 
gentle  herds  of  kine  seek  content  and 
ease,  and  tired  and  weary  laborers  find 
repose.  Beneath  its  spreading,  wind- 
tossed  branches  light-hearted,  care- 
free children  laugh  and  romp. 

The  observance  of  these  days  is 
helpful  now  to  us,  but  in  keeping  them 
we  look  beyond  the  present  to  future 
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ages.    We  plant  not  for  ourselves,  but 
for  posterity. 

Let  us  cease  to  be  a  tree-destroying 
people  and  become  a  tree-planting, 
tree-preserving  people.  Let  those  in 
charge  of  the  educational  and  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  State  give  fit- 
ting recognition  to  these  days;  let  all 
schools,  public  and  private,  observe 
them.  Let  memorial  trees  be  planted 
in  memory  of  the  nation's  departed 
great  and  forests  started  to  adorn  and 
enrich  the  land. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  of  Indiana,  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis,  this  13th  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  in  the  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-second,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  the  ninety-second. 
J.  FRANK  HANLY, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Teachers  and  Educational  Periodicals. 

Mr.  Superintendent: 

Are  there  any  teachers  in  your  corps 
who  do  not  read  some  educational 
periodical  ? 

Do  you  ever  say  anything  to  them 
about  it? 

What  do  they  say?  Then  what  do 
you  say? 

Would  you  employ  a  physician  who 
does  not  read  professional  literature  so 
as  to  keep  abreast  of  the  advances  that 
are  being  made  in  medical  science? 

Do  you  think  it  wise  or  well  for  a 
teacher  to  lag  behind  the  procession? 

In  your  judgment,  is  a  certificate  all 
that  is  necessary  to  prove  the  fitness 
of  one  to  teach  school  ? 

Will  not  these  same  teachers  follow 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance  just  as 
long  as  you  will  permit  it? 


Do  you  feel  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter? 

Are  these  teachers  doing  all  for  the 
children  that  is  possible? 

Why  don't  you  see  to  it  that  they  do 
more? 
— Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  Former  School 

Commissioner  of  Ohio. 


Prof.  Harlow  Lindley,  of  Earlham 
College,  has  been  selected  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
publishers  of  school  textbooks,  to  write 
an  outline  of  Indiana's  civil  government 
for  use  as  the  Indiana  supplement  to 
Boynton's  civil  government. 


The  selection  of  Supt.  T.  F.  Fitzgib- 
bon,  Columbus  Schools,  as  president  of 
the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, gives  very  general  satisfaction.  He 
will  have  the  co-operation  of  an  efficient 
executive  committee,  of  which  Supt. 
Harold  Barnes,  Princeton  schools,  is 
chairman. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Giles,  Principal  of  the 
Marion  high  school,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association  at  the  April  meeting.  He 
and  his  executive  committee  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  prepare  an  attractive 
program. 


All  the  regular  members  of  the  Earl- 
ham College  staflf,  will  be  connected 
with  the  summer  school  there ;  and  they 
will  have  the  assistance  of  the  following 
persons  who  have  been  selected  as  special 
members  of  the  faculty: 

Supt.  W.  A.  Jessup,  Madison  schools, 
will  have  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  work  in  music  and  drawing  will 
be  directed  by  Miss  Gertrude  Burns,  of 
the  Madison  schools. 
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Lawrence  McTuman  was  born  at  Rig- 
don,  Indiana,  thirty-three  years  ago.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  rural 
school  and  on  the  farm.  He  began 
teaching  at  sixteen.  His  success  and  en- 
joyment in  the  work  turned  the  whole 
current   of  his   life  to   education.     He 


Lawrence  McTurnan, 

Republican  Nominee  for  State  Superintendent. 

taught  during  the  winter  and  attended 
school  during  the  spring  and  summer*. 
He  studied  at  Fairmount  Academy,  Mi* 
rion  Normal  College,  Indiana  Univerwty 
and  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  grad- 
uating from  the  latter  institution  in  1897. 
In  recent  years  he  has  done  special  woA 
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in  Butler  College.  For  five  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Madison 
county.  From  this  position  he  went  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  and  from  there  into  the  office 
of  Stitc  Superintendent  Cotton  as  assis- 
tant. In  all  these  positions  he  has  met 
the  high  expectations  of  his  friends.  All 
his  work  has  been  done  well.  He  has 
g^ven  to  every  task  conscientious  atten- 
tion and  skillful  service.  He  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  and  all  who  know  him  are 
his  friends.  By  experience,  training  and 
personal  qualities  he  is  well  fitted  for 
the  office  he  seeks. 


About  one  year  ago  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Howe  was  elected  Dean  of  Butler  Col- 
lege. The  trustees  of  that  institution 
have  wisely  promoted  him  to  the  presi- 
dency. In  addition  to  his  administrative 
ability  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  scholars  in  Indiana.  He  graduated 
from  Butler  College  in  1889,  and  from 
1890  to  1892  he  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  From  1896  to 
1899  he  was  a  graduate  student  in  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  was  also  in- 
structor in  German.  The  Indianapolis 
News  makes  the  following  comment : 

"The  election  of  Dean  Thomas  C. 
Howe  to  be  president  of  Butler  College 
is  a  fortunate  one.  An  alumnus  of  the 
college,  graduated  in  1889 ;  an  instructor 
and  later  professor  here  in  Germanic 
languages ;  an  instructor  in  Harvard  and 
doctor  of  that  university;  a  student  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  finally  dean 
of  the  Butler  faculty,  and  withal  still  a 
young  man.  This  busy  life  of  hard  study 
and  varied  experience  has  spanned  hard- 
ly forty  years,  so  that  he  comes  to  his 
•new  duties  and  honors  with  the  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth  still  vivifying 
the  counsels  of  experience.     Butler  is 


fortunate  indeed  in  thus  having  in  one 
of  its  own  graduates  a  scholar  o^  such 
attainments  and  experience  to  lead  its 
work,  and  with  increased  means  progress 
toward  making  here  a  really  great  insti- 
tltion  of  learning  grows  clearer.  The 
good  work  doing  here  will  some  day 
attract  the  sympathetic  attention  that  it 
deserves  from  those  who  shall  be  able  to 
foster  and  further  it  on  a  commensurate 
scale.  It  enters  ^n  auspicious  stage  with 
Dr.  Howe  as  president." 


Supt.  Charles  S.  Meek,  Elwood 
schools,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar 
position  at  Boise,  Idaho.  He  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Elwood  schools  since 
1901,  but  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
last  fall,  to  attend  the  Teachers'  College 
of  New  York.  He  will  leave  Indiana 
with  the  best  wishes  of  teachers  gener- 
ally, and  we  are  confident  that  he  will 
be  just  as  successful  at  Boise  as  he  has 
beer,  at  Elwood. 


Supt.  H.  S.  Kaufman,  Covington 
schools,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  law.  He  will  leave  for  Okla- 
homa June  2.  He  retires  from  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  with  the  confidence  of 
his  Board  of  Education.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded at  Covington  by  Supt.  Edwin  C. 
Dodson,  of  the  Veedersburg  schools. 
The  latter  has  had  much  successful  ex- 
perience in  various  g^des  of  school 
work. 


Prof.  James  Young  Simpson,  who 
was  married  recently  to  Miss  Helen 
Day,  of  Indianapolis,  holds  the  chair  of 
natural  science  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  universities.  He  is  noted  as  an 
author  on  scientific  subjects.  His  grand- 
father was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 
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Robert  J.  Aley, 

Democratic  Nominee  for  State  Superintendent. 


Robert  J.  Aley  was  born  near  Coal 
City,  Indiana,  forty-five  years  ago.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm  and  in 
attendance  at  the  district  school.  He 
began  teaching  at  fourteen.  For  the 
past  thirty-one  years  he  has  devoted  all 


his  time  to  education.  His  training  was 
gotten  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  Stanford 
and  Pennsylvania  Universities.  He  has 
studied  mathematics  extensively,  but  has 
also  been  a  careful  student  of  education» 
When   a  graduate  student  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  he  studied  education  as  a  minor. 
His  teaching  experience  covers  four  years 
in  the  district,  one  year  in  a  village,  four 
years  principal  of  a  high  school,  one  year 
instructor  in  Indiana  University,  three 
years  professor  in  Vincennes  University, 
one  year  acting  assistant  professor  in 
Stanford  University,  fifteen  years  pro- 
fessor in  Indiana  University  and  five 
temis  in  county  normals.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  he  has  done  considerable 
institute  work  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  California.  He 
is  a  member  of  various  learned  societies 
in  America  and  Europe.  He  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  if  elected  to  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  will  give  to  the  State  the 
same  careful,  capable  and  whole-hearted 
service  that  has  characterized  his  work 
in  other  positions. 


Many  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  success  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Snyder, 
as  former  superintendent  of  the  Muncie 
schools,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
is  succeeding  equally  well  in  a  similar 
position  at  Monmouth,  111.  He  has  de- 
veloped a  strong  sentiment  for  better 
school  facilities  in  the  latter  city.  Plans 
for  two  modem  school  buildings  are 
under  consideration. 


Prof.  W.  Z.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Perry,  Okla.,  was  recently 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Northwest- 
em  Normal  School  at  Alva,  Okla.  He 
will  occupy  also  the  chair  of  pedagogy. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  and  of  Indiana  University. 


tendent  of  the  Connersville'  schools  to 
succeed  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Turner,  who 
l;:is  accepted  the  position  as  director  of 
the  Training  School  in  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  at  Bloomington,  111., 
where  his  work  will  begin  June  8.  He 
will  have  charge  of  the  courses  in  Gen- 
eral Method  and  School  Supervision.  Mr. 
Turner  graduated  from  the  Indiana 
5Itite  Normal  in  1898.  He  received  his 
A.  B.  degree  from  Indiana  University  in 
1905,  and  his  A.  M.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1906. 


By  request  of  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents, we  have  aranged  our  work  in 
such  way  that  high  school  graduates 
c?n  take  the  twelve  weeks'  professional 
course  and  finish  it  in  time  for  teachers' 
institutes.  You  can  enter  so  as  to  finish 
it  July  24,  August  20,  or  August  27. 

Let  any  who  are  interested  be  free  to 
write  me.  Total  expense  for  the  course, 
$33.90  to  $35.80. 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres., 

Tri-State  College, 

Angola,  Ind* 


The  Colorado  Chautauqua  wishes  to 
rend  its  44-page  booklet  to  every  teacher 
in  .--imerica  who  contemplates  taking  a 
trip  next  summer  for  rest,  recreation  or 
study.  It*s  free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress to 

F.  A.  BOGGESS,  Secretary, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


Mr.  Guy  M.  Wilson,  the  popular  and 
efficient  superintendent  of  the  Hendricks 
county  schools,  has  been  elected  superin- 


In  September,  1907,  Superintendent 
John  C.  Hall  introduced  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  Sewing  into  the  Whiting  Pub- 
lic Schools,  engaging  Miss  Rosa  Hagen- 
buch,  a  graduate  of  Ypsilanti  State 
Normal,  as  instructor.  The  courses  are 
meeting  with  most  gratifying  response 
from    the    Pupils,    who   are   enthusiastic 
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Domestic  Science  Room. 


over  the  work,  and  are  becoming  very 
proficient.  As  a  means  of  rounding  out 
the  education  of  girls  to  fill  their  fitting 
station  in  life,  it  is  considered  an  invalu- 
able addition  to  public  school  training. 


served  by  the  Senior  and  Junior  Domes- 
tic Science  Class,  who  had  prepared  the 
following  menu,  every  article  of  which 
was  pronounced  most  excellent  by  the 
delighted  guests: 


Domestic  Science  Class. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Lake  County  Su- 
perintendents'   Association    at    Whiting 
Friday,  February  14,  1908,  luncheon  was 


•  MENU. 
Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
Celery  Imperial  Sticks 

Jellied  Chicken 
Olives  Peas 

Maitre   d'   Hotel   Potatoes 
Banana  Salad 

Cheese  Straws 
Ice  Cream  Cake 

Coffee. 
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GOSHEN  COLLEGE. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Science 
equipment  of  Goshen  College.  An  addi- 
tional students'  desk  equipped  with  wa- 
ter and  gas  and  sewer  connections,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Chemistry  Laboratory, 
so  as  to  accommodate  a  larger  number 
of  students.  New  furniture  has  been 
placed  in  the  Physics'  Laboratory,  con- 
sisting of  cases  for  the  equipment  and 
tables  for  the  student's  laboratory  work. 
These  are  of  the  most  approved  design, 
and  especially  built  of  material  to  make 
them  serviceable  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Compound  microscopes  have  been  added 
to  the  Biological  Laboratory,  and  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been 
placed  in  the  Physics'  Laboratory.  Two 
additional  rooms  have  been  ^dded  to  the 
Science  Department,  the  one  a  supply 
room  for  Chemistry  work,  and  the  other 
a  dark  room  for  work  in  Physics.  With 
the  former  equipment  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  plans,  Goshen  Col- 
lege will  have  an  equipment  adequate  for 
the  courses  now  given,  so  as  to  do  the 
work  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

Pres.  N.  E.  Byers  addressed  the  grad- 
uating class  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Cromwell,  Indiana  High 
School,  on  April  16th,  on  the  subject  of 
"Education  and  Life."  Pres.  N.  E.  By- 
ers and  Prof.  Gingerich  have  recently 
been  giving  a  number  of  addresses  and 
lectures  at  teachers'  institutes,  and  other 
public  gatherings. 

Special  preparation  is  again  being 
made  for  strong  work  in  Methods  dur- 
ing the  Summer  term.  Lectures  on  Pri- 
mary Methods  and  Model  School  Work, 
by  Emily  Rickets,  which  were  so  popu- 
lar last  year,  will  be  given  again  this 
year,  as  part  of  the  regular  course  in 


Methods,  for  all  teachers  taking  the  work 
required  of  "A"  class  students. 

A  number  of  teachers  are  doing  Nor- 
mal School  work  during  the  Spring 
term,  and  a  large  number  of  Hig:h 
School  gra^:ates  and  teachers  are  --> 
pecting  to  ci  .or  during  the  Sumr.ici 
term,  which  (^pens  June  IStli. 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Ernest  E.  Walker  was  added  to  the 
faculty  of  the  training  department  March 
31st. 

Due  to  the  model  schools  now  being 
a  part  of  the  public  school  Mrs.  Olcott 
is  giving  all  her  time  to  class  work.  For 
several  years  she  has  taught  in  the  model 
school.  Her  class  for  training  teachers 
for  work  in  the  lower  grades  is  the  most 
popular  in  the  college. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Warner  is  the  teacher  ol 
the  Model  Country  School.  School  offi- 
cials that  have  visited  the  school  say  it 
is  indeed  a  "model  school."  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  trolley  line  and  cars  stop  at 
the  door. 

The  Spring  term  attendance  is  600. 
The  change  in  lengths  of  terms  has  shift- 
ed the  attendance  so  that  the  summer 
term  will  be  the  largest  of  the  year.  The 
spring  term  enrollment  of  last  year 
reached  800  and  that  of  the  summer 
term  500.  The  summer  term  of  this 
year  will  bring  us  700  to  750  -students. 

Prof.  Chas.  Williams,  of  Indianapolis, 
is  with  us  two  days  each  week,  teaching 
elocution. 

The  Library  and  Reading  Room  has 
been  much  improved  by  a  new  and  hand- 
some steel  ceiling. 

The  Business  Department  is  larger 
than  heretofore. 

Prof.  C.  C.  McKee,  head  of  the  Piano 
Department,  gives  a  recital  in  the  Col- 
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lege  Chapel  May  1.    This  department  is 
larger  than  ever  before. 


Mr.  S.  O.  Wright,  Boswell,  Ind.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Philip- 
pine civil  service  at  Manila.  He  and 
Mrs.  Wright  will  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco May  5,  and  we  shall  take  pleasure 
in  continuing  to  send  him  the  Educator- 
Journal  as  requested. 


Professor  Jonathan  Rigdon,  president 
of  Winona  Normal  School  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind., 
makes  the  following  announcement: 

"While  this  new  addition  to  the  Wi- 
nona Schools  will  do  educational  work 
in  many  lines,  its  chief  object  is  to  train 
teachers.  It  is  not  a  commercial  enter- 
prise run  for  financial  gain,  but  an  edu- 
cational institution  for  the  betterment  of 
teachers.  It  stands  for  high  scholarship 
and  Christian  character  in  its  faculty, 
and  for  higher  efficiency  in  the  teaching 
body.  It  makes  no  claim  to  being  bet- 
ter than  other  schools,  but  hopes  by 
faithful  service  and  loyalty  to  the  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  our  State  Teachers' 
Training  Board,  to  earn  the  right  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  Indiana's  strong 
professional  training  schools." 

We  respectfully  invite  attention  to 
Prof.  Rigdon's  advertisement  in  this  is- 
sue, as  we  feel  interested  in  his  success. 


HOME  STUDY. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  look- 
ing over  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  The 
Home  Correspondence  School,  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

This  school,  now  in  its  eleventh  year, 
offers  over  one  hundred  home  study 
courses  in  Academic  and  Preparatory, 
Agricultural,  Commercial,  Normal  and 
Common  School  branches  under  the  per- 


sonal instruction  of  leading  professors  in 
our  great  colleges.  The  courses  in  Eng- 
lish are  given  by  Prof.  Genung,  of  Am- 
herst ;  History,  by  Prof.  Dawson,  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College;  Latin,  by  Prof.  Hark- 
ness,  of  Brown;  Greek,  by  Prof.  Chase, 
of  Harvard ;  German,  by  Prof.  McLouth, 
of  New  York  University,  etc 

The  Principal  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment is  A.  H.  Campbell,  Ph.  D.,  formerly 
principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Normal  School  at  Plymouth,  and  one  of 
New  England's  best  known  and  most 
highly  respected  educators.  There  arc 
many  excellent  courses  for  teachers,  in- 
cluding courses  in  Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced Pedagogy,  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  Normal  Review  courses,  Kin- 
dergarten, Primary  Methods,  etc.  The 
tuition  fees  are  so  low  that  no  one  need 
be  kept  from  enrolling  on  the  ground  of 
expense. 

An  advertisement  of  the  school  ap- 
pears in  another  column.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  send  for  a  catalogue. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC. 

An  institution  in  which  the  people  of 
this  city  may  well  take  pride  is  The  In- 
dianapolis Conservatory  of  Music,  lo- 
cated at  430  North  Meridian  street. 

This  institution,  conducted  on  lines  in 
strict  accordance  with  European  meth- 
ods of  the  best  type,  and  possessing  at 
the  present  time  one  of  the  strongest 
facilities  of  any  school  in  the  United 
States,  was  founded  by  its  director, 
Edgar  M.  Cawley,  in  the  fall  of  1897. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Within  the  past  two  years  two  artists 
and  teachers  of  world-wide  reputation 
have  been  added  to  the  faculty,  viz.,  Herr 
Johannes    Miersch,  violin  virtuoso,  and 
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Emiliano  Renaud,  the  noted  French 
pianist. 

Important  changes  and  developments 
occur  in  this  wonderful  school  with  the 
coming  of  each  season,  testifying  to  the 
remarkable  gifts  of  its  energetic  and 
pains-taking  director.  We  ar6  informed 
that  changes  will  be  made  in  its  vocal 
department  in  the  near  future,  whereby 
another  great  artist  of  the  calibre  of  the 
two  mentioned  will  be  added  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Conservatory. 

The  residents  of  this  city  are,  and  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered students  of  this  city,  and  State  of 
Indiana  and  surrounding  States,  for 
study  and  advancement  in  music,  and  it 
may  well  be  said  that  ambitious  students 
no  longer .  find  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Europe  to  complete  a  musical  education. 


INDIANA  BUSINESS   COLLEGE 
NOTES. 

The  courses  of  study  in  all  of  the 
schools,  comprising  the  Indiana  Business 
College,  located  at  Lafayette,  Logans- 
port,  Kokomo,  Anderson,  Marion, 
Muncie,  Richmond,  Columbus  and  Indi- 
anapolis, are  so  arranged  that  students 
can  receive  the  same  benefit  by  entering 
any  Monday.  This  will  certainly  accom* 
modate  a  large  number  of  young  people 
who  are  busy,  yet  ambitious  to  get  a 
good  business  training,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  begin  at  any  time. 

Miss  Amy  Thayer,  a  graduate  of  the 
Central  Business  College,  in  Indianapo- 
fis,  has  just  accepted  a  lucrative  position 
with  the  Isthman  Canal  Commission, 
Empire,  Canal  Zone.  Miss  Thayer  is 
an  apt  stenographer,  and  will  prove  her- 
self equal  to  the  requirements. 

Miss  Ernestine  Glab,  who  recently 
graduated  from  the  Richmond  Business 
College,  has  taken  up  the  work  as  sten- 


ographer and  general  office  clerk  with 
Hand  &  Son  in  Shelbyville,  Ind.  This 
firm  has  shown  wise  discretion  in  select- 
ing thi3  young  lady  for  their  office  as 
she  is  a  thorough  student  and  office  lady. 

The  executive  committee,  together 
with  the  president,  Mr.  S.  H.  East  of  the 
Indiana  Commercial  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, have  decided  that  it  will  be  better 
to  concentrate  their  effort  at  a  single 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Association  and 
hold  it  sometime  in  the  early  fall  in  In- 
dianapolis. These  meetings  have  been 
well  attended  and  are  very  interesting  to 
the  business  college  and  commercial  high 
school  teachers. 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  that  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting,  in  Indi- 
apolis  next  December,  the  28th  to  31st. 
This  will  bring  a  large  number  of  com- 
mercial teachers  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  will  give  an  impetus  to  com- 
mercial education  in  Indiana  that  it  has 
probably  never  experienced  before.  The 
officers  and  executive  committee  have 
completed  all  arrangements  with  a 
tenative  outline  for  the  program,  which 
will  be  full  of  interest  and  profit. 

Miss  Mary  Gray,  a  graduate  of  the 
Anderson  Business  College,  Anderson, 
Ind.,  has  gone  to  San  Marcell,  New 
Mexico,  where  she  has  been  appointed 
stenographer  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company.  Miss  Gray  deserves  the  honor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  her  as 
she  is  a  thorough  stenographer  and  well 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  work. 

The  Employment  Department  of  the 
Indiana  Business  College,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  American  Central  Life 
Building,  Indianapolis  has  made  a  splen- 
did record  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
placed  a  large  number  of  young  people  in 
excellent  positions.     Since  the  last  issue 
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of  the  Educator- Journal,  it  has  placed 
out  of  142  calls  106.  The  teachers  of 
this  State  will  readily  see  what  a  great 
opportunity  there  is  in  the  business  world 
for  young  people  who  are  well  qualified. 
The  business  man  always  looks  for  the 
well  educated  young  man  or  woman, 
especially  who  has  a  good  English  edu- 
cation. The  Free  Teachers*  Agency  is 
also  maintained  with  this  employment  de- 
partment, through  which  it  has  placed 
many  commercial  teachers  with  good 
business  colleges  in  various  sections  of 
this  country.  There  is  a  demand  for 
good  commercial  teachers  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  supply. 

Miss  Mary  Jackson,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Kokomo  Business  College  in  Ko- 
komo,  accepted  a  splendid  position  as 
stenographer  with  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  Railroad  Company  at  Tipton, 
Ind.  Miss  Jackson  deserves  such  a  lu- 
crative appointment  as  she  is  well  quali- 
fied, and  will  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  her  there. 


On  another  page  of  this  magazine  wiB 
be  found  an  advertisement  relative  to  a 
personally  conducted  teachers'  excursioD 
to  Old  Mexico^  leaving  Indianapolis, 
Tuesday,  July  7th  for  a  three  weeks' 
tour.  The  very  low  rate  quoted  must  cer» 
tainly  appeal  to  the  teachers  and  their 
friends.  The  trip  will  offer  a  most  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  teachers  to  study 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  sister 
republic,  that  they  have  never  before  en- 
joyed. 

An  erroneous  impression  has  existed 
that  it  is  very  warm-  in  Mexico  during 
the  summer.  On  the  contrary,  Mexico 
is  cooler  in  summer  than  any  other  place 
on  the  American  continent.  .  Of  course, 
this  does  not  hold  true  should  you  de- 
scend into  the  tropical  part  of  the  Repub- 
lic As  stated  in  the  advertisement  re- 
being  prepared,  which  will  be  furnished 
on  application. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Library     B  o  o  R  • 

and  Dict|^narl«a  -        _     - 

Teacher*8  Helps,  Kets,  TranslatKMQs,  Song  Books,  P[AYS 
Maps,  Globes,   Blackboards,  Recitation  Bookai  w^w 

Hall&McCrmy.  S^^iB 


Of  All 
Publisher 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


The  Best 
Pens  Made 

The  best  pens  in  Iho  world 
stylo  of  wnting:  arc  Spei 

1  Pens.  You  will  nndnmoi 
klutl  of  point,  elftsticlty  an 

I  that  is  best  suited  to  your  \ 


SPENCERIAN 

Steel  Pens 


9  hand-made  ft-om  apeailiarly  touph  and 
sprinffy  steel,  hence  possess  every  de- 
sirable pen'quaJlty  and  out-wear 
others.  A  sample  card  of  12.  all 
different,  sent  free  for  C  cts. 
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3  Book  Notices  i 


Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
Publishers,  Boston,  have  in  press  for 
immediate  issue  a  Spanish  Composition, 
by  Alfred  Remy  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Brooklyn,  N.  Y., — graded  selec- 
tions dealing  with  Spanish  life,  history, 
and  customs,  and  provided  with  notes 
and  a  vocabulary.  The  work  is  suited 
to  follow  ordinary  elementary  grammati- 
cal instruction,  and  will  provide  material 
enough  for  an  average  course  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  same  firm  have  in  press  for  imme- 
diate issue :  Tamayo's  Lo  Positivo,  edited 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Philip 
Harry,  Ph.  D.,  and  A.  De  Salvio,  Ph.  D., 
of  Northwestern  University;  Gutierrez's 
El  Trovador,  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan;  and  in  the  early  summer 
Valera's  Pepita  ]imtnejs,  with  notes  and 
vocabulary  by  Professor  G.  L.  Lincoln 
of  Harvard  University. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  announce  their  re- 
moval from  436  Fifth  Ave.  to  29-35  W. 
32nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Davol 
are  the  managers  of  their  Educational 
Department;  also  the  forthcoming  in- 
corporation of  their  firm  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts  and  under  the  name  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing and  publishing-  books,  founded  by 
Henry  Oscar  Houghton  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  which 
has  been  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 


&  Co.,  since  1873,  will  hereafter,  begin- 
ning with  the  August  number,  be  pub- 
lished by  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Bliss  Perry  continues  as 
editor,  and  the  magazine  will  still  be 
printed  at  The  Riverside  Press,  and  is- 
sued from  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 


"School  Reports  and  School  Effic- 
iency" (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago)  by  David  S.  Snedden,  Ph. 
D.,  and  William  H.  Allen,  Ph.  D.  The 
origin  of  this  study  of  school  reports 
dates  back  to  1904,  when  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation of  New  York  City  announced 
that  for  want  of  funds  it  must  curtail 
its  vacation  and  night  schools,  recreation 
centers  and  popular  lectures.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  reports  will  prove  valu- 
able to  superintendents  and  school  of- 
ficials in  other  cities. 


"Alltagliches"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago)  by  M* 
B.  Lambert,  Boys'  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  The  aim  of  this  book  is 
to  present  in  simple  German  the  objects 
and  incidents  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
pupil  in  and  outside  of  the  school.  Price 
75  cents, 
lege.    569  pp.    $1.50  net. 


"A  First  Practice  Reader"  (Silver, 
Burdett  and  Co.,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago)  by  Libbie  J.  Eginton,  principal 
of  Public  School  No.  47,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  This  little  book  contains  interest* 
ing  reading  material  for  supplementary 
use.  Its  illustrations  are  quite  attrac- 
tive. 
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"The  Little  Helper*'  (Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,)  by  Millicent  Baum,  principal  of 
Public  School  No.  168,  New  York  City. 
This  is  a  supplementary  primer  to  ac- 
company the  rational  method  in  reading. 


"Practical  Reader  and  Speaker" 
(Mayhew  Publishing  Co.,  Boston),  by 
John  Milton  Chambers,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Oratory  and  Rhetoric  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  and  Theological 
Seminary.  This  volume  contains  admir- 
able selections,  and  will  prove  most  help- 
ful to  teachers  and  pupils. 


stories  and  a  basement,  and  ample  light 
and  air  are  assured  by  a  frontage  of  135 
feet  on  Prairie  avenue  and  a  length  of 
100  feet  on  Twenty-Third  street.  Enter- 
ing through  a  vestibule  finished  in  white 
marble,  with  vaulted  ceiling  and  pilasters, 
the  visitor  takes  a  passenger  elevator  to 
the  fourth  floor,  the  best  lighted  and  best 
ventilated  part  of  the  building,  where  tltt 
counting  house,  correspondence  depart- 
ment, circular  department,  and  oflSces  are 
situated.  In  the  center  of  this  floor  is  a 
wide  reception  room  supplied  with  wcD 
filled  book  cases,  easy  chairs,  a  writing 


The  New  Educational  Building. 


On  the  triangular  plaza  in  Chicago 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  Prairie  and 
Cottage  avenues  and  Twenty-third 
street  stands  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  buildings  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  sale  of  school  books.  It  has  re- 
cently been  erected  by  Ginn  &  Company 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  their 
business,  and  provides  every  facility  for 
storing  and  distributing  their  vast  stock 
of  books,  in  addition  to  numberless  appli- 
ances for  comfort  and  convenience  in 
office  life.    The  structure  consists  of  four 


table,  and  other  conveniences  for  visitcM^. 
A  feature  of  special  interest  here  is  a 
series  of  glass  cases  containing  samples 
of  work  illustrating  the  various  processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  book,  beginning 
with  the  manuscript  and  ending  with  the 
finished  product. 

To  the  right  of  the  reception  room  is 
the  desk  of  the  reception  clerk  and  the 
department  of  common  schobl  correspon- 
dence. To  the  left  and  extending  around 
the  elevator  shaft  to  the  front  of  the 
building  is  the  counting  house.   Immcdi- 
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ately  opposite  the  elevator  shaft  are  the 
offices  of  the  ^managers  of  the  different 
departments.  Mr.  Hilton's  suite  of 
offices  occupies  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  floor,  the  department  of  high  school 
correspondence  is  on  the  northwest,  the 
department  of  music  occupies  a  large 
room  on  the  southeast  corner,  and  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  building  there 
is  a  large  room,  with  desks  and  lockers, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  agents  who 
represent  the  firm  in  the  central  and  west- 
em  States.  There  are  also  several  dress- 
ing rooms,  a  coat  room  with  lockers,  and 
a  rest  room  for  the  women  employees,  of 
whom  there  are  about  sixty.  The  circu- 
lar department  occupies  a  large  room 
opening  on  one  side  upon  a  circular  stock 
room  and  on  the  other  upon  a  room  con- 
taining multigraphs  and  an  addresso- 
graph  machine. 

A  stairway  leads  from  this  floor  to  the 
one  below,  in  which  there  is  a  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  with  complete  appoint- 
ments for  serving  luncheons  to  the  entire 
staff.  The  rest  of  the  third  floor  and  the 
first  and  second  as  well  are  used  for  the 
storage  of  stock  and  for  shipping. 

Ginn  &  Company  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  providing  for  the  comfort  of 
their  employees,  and  have  aimed  to  com- 
bine with  the  intense  activity  of  business 
life  the  restfulness  of  the  home  and  the 
comradeship  of  the  club.  The  women's 
rest  room  is  exquisite  in  its  appointments, 
the  men's  lounging  room  is  attractively 
furnished,  and  the  restaurant  follows  in 
plan  the  best  moderate-price  dining  clubs. 
All  the  members  of  the  firm  have  taken 
a  personal  pride  in  the  perfection  of  the 
plan,  but  the  general  arrangement  has 
been  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Hilton,  who  has  charge  of  the  western 
business  of  Ginn  &  Company. 


The  Value  of  History 
and  Geography 

it  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 

KIEPERTS  CLASSICAL  MAPS 

They  make  the  misty  past  as  fresh  as  a  story  of  to- 
day. They  make  the  ancient  world  stand  out  in 
vim  outline  and  interesting  contrast  to  the  world  o( 
the  twentieth  century.  Revised  by  Kiepert  himself, 
made  in  large  size,  and  beautifully  colored,  they  are 
indispensable  in  the  study  of  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  ancient  world: 

The  Maps  Include 

General  Wall  Map  of  the  Ancient  World 

General  Wall  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire 

Ancient  Italy,  Ancient  Latium 

Ancient  Greece,  Ancient  Asia  Minor 

The  Persian  Realm  and  IGngdom 

of  Alexander  the  Great 

Ancient  Gaul  with  Part  of  Ancient  Britain 

and  Ancient  Germany 

The  maps  are  made  with  cloth  back  and  mould- 

ing;,  on   spring    roller    and   portable    board;   or    in 

Diamond  Case. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Compaiw 

Chicago  New  York 


'The  Stuff  of  a  Man"  (The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis),  by  Kathar- 
ine Evans  Blake,  author  of  Hearts' 
Haven.  This  work  is  a  most  interesting 
*Vace  problem'*  novel,  relating  to  social 
conditions  in  the  pocket  of  Indiana.  It 
is  primarily  the  study  of  a  young  Ken- 
tuckian  who,  despite  the  scorn  and 
taunts  of  his  friends  and  associates  de- 
votes his  life  to  the  task  of  bettering  the 
conditions  of  the  negroes.  He  is  first 
moved  to  do  this  work  by  the  will  of  a 
departed  aunt,  who  bequeathed  him  her 
fortune  conditional  to  his  continuing 
the  altruistic  labor  in  which  she  was  em- 
ployed. 

The  author  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  "race  problem"  i» 
southern  Indiana  as  she  formerly  resided 
at  Rockport  and  Evansville.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Prof.  Wm.  McK.  Blake,  prin- 
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cipal  of  the  Blake  School  for  Boys  at 
Minneapolis. 


"Montaigne  and  Education  of  tlie 
Judgement"  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
New  York  City)  by  Gabriel  Compayre. 
This  work  has  been'  consolidated  by  J.  E. 
Mansion,  and  is  one  of  the  six  volumes 
of  the  series  known  as  "Pioneers  in  Ed- 
ucation."   90c  net. 


"The  Essays  of  Francis  Bacon" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  edited  by 
Qark  Sutherland  Noithup,  Ph.  D.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage an'^  Literature  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 


"Sue  Orcutt"  (W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago)  by  Charlotte  M.  Vaile. 
This  excellent  work  is  a  sequel  of  "The 
Orcutt  Girls,"  which  has  been  read  so 
extensively.  Five  full-page  illustrations 
by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  335  pp.  Cloth, 
$L50. 


"The  Elements  of  Musical  Expres- 
sion" (Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago) 
by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor.  This  book  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  public  schools,  or 
in  any  classes  where  ear  training  and 
writing  from  dictation  are  taught.  It 
should  appeal  to  teachers  as  it  is  thor- 
oughly practical. 


**Lilts  and  Lyrics  for  the  School 
Room"  (Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.),  by 
Alice  C.  D.  Riley  and  Jessie  L.  Gaynor. 
This  volume  contains  many  rote  songs 
for  Kindergarten  and  the  lower  primary 
grades.    $L00. 


"The  Elements  of  English  Verse  Cor- 
related to  Music"  (Clayton  F.  Summy 
Co.),  by  Alice  1.  D.  Riley.  This  is  a 
manual  for  teachers  of  the  first  grades 
to  the  eighth  inclusive. 


"The  Boy  Geologist"  (Henry  Alt^ 
mus  Co.,  Philadelphia)  by  Professor 
E.  J.  Houston,  for  many  years  an  in- 
structor in  the  Central  High  School 
of  Philadelphia.  Qoth,  ?i.OO.  This 
work  will  attract  much  attention  be 
cause  it  contains  a  real  story  of  mucl; 
interest  to  both  younger  readers  auti 
elder  ones. 


WorJswo'-th.  a  Study  in  Memory 
and  Mysticisn.,  by  Solon  .a  F.  Qinger- 
ich,  Mennonite  Publishing  Company, 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  1908.     I  rice,  $1.20. 

The  many  lovers  of  Wordsworth 
will  welcome  this  book  as  a  distinctly 
valuable  addition  to  Wordsworth  lit- 
erature. It  htids  one's  interest  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  author's  style 
is  simple  but  expressive.  His  insight 
into  the  character  of  Wordsworth  is 
such  that  he  makes  really  constructive 
criticisms  upon  his  writings.  One 
critic  of  the  book  in  a  personal  letter  to 
the  author  says  : 

"It  is  Wordsworth's  simplicity,  his 
power  to  make  the  commonplace  radi- 
ant; every  'common  sight*  seem  celes- 
tial, while  it  yet  remains  common— tUs, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  Godlike  in  him. 
And  for  me  the  use  and  charm  of  jrotir 
book  lies  in  the  tmcommon  clearness 
with  which  you  bring  into  the  open 
these  not  very  generally  recognized 
qualities  of  the  poet." 
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The  Summer  Termi 


VALPAI^ArSO  UNIVEI^SITY, 

.n/<«»'-n/-n/'«i>/'M/ VALPARAISO,  INDIANA '«»"«^<««'/c*"«^'«»' 


Will  Open  May  12,  1908, 

And  will  continue  Twelve  Weeks  and  the  Mid-Summer  Term 
will  open  June  9, 19  8. 

This  being  the  Largest  Summer  School  in  the  United  States 
many  advantages  are  offered  that  cannot  be  Had  Elsewhere. 

To  enable  graduates  of  this  year's  High  Schools  to  take 
their  Full  Term  of  Professional  Work  required  by  the  new 
School  Law,  the  Mid-Summer  Term  will  continue  Twelve 
Weeks. 

There  will  be  classes  in  all  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  the 
same  as  during  any  other  term  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  will  be  review  classes  in  the  various  subjects.  Students  may 
take  regular  work,  or  review,  or  part  of  each  as  they  may  desire. 
One  tuition  covers  all  of  the  work. 

The  school  has  been  "accredited''  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Training  Board  to  prepare  teachers  for  this  State.  It  is  especially 
well  equipped  for  doing  this  particular  work. 

There  will  be  opportunities  for  specializing  in  Mathematics, 
Science,  Literature,  Pharmacy,  Commerddl  Studies,  Laboratory, 
Music,  etc. 

While  the  Institution  has  strengthened  its  courses  of  study 
and  made  many  improvements,  yet  the  expenses  have  not  been 
increased. 

The  Tuition  is  $15  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Board 
and  furnished  room,  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week. 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.    Address, 
H.  B.  BROWN,  President,   or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Pres. 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  A  of  an  acre  of  land  cost  $33L  what  will  382  acres 
cost? 

2.  A  man  having  $8750  to  invest  hought  an  interest  in 
a  foundry  for  which  he  paid  3  of  his  money.  He  invested 
40  %  of  the  remainder  in  grain,  and  with  what  was  left  he 
bought  a  lot.    What  did  he  pay  for  the  lot? 

3.  Simplify:  * 


It-tHi^iIH^''*^' 


4.  A    man    who    has    been    paying:      |22.50    a 

month  rent,  borrowed  money  at  6  per 
cent,  and  purchased  a  cottage  at 
12.250.  The  taxes  on  the  place  were 
$43,  cost  of  repairs  $32.  and  insurance 
$3.50.  How  much  did  he  save  a  year 
by   owning   his   own   home? 

5.  What    income    will    be    derived    from    In- 

vesting 15887.50  In  5  per  cent,  stoclr 
purchased  at  98,  brokerage  %  per  cent.? 

6.  From  a  field  containing  50  acres  I  sold  a 

corner  100  rods  long  and  40  rods  wide. 
What  per  cent,   remained? 

7.  What  will  It  cost  to  cement  a  cellar  bot- 

tom 36  ft.  long,  23  ft.  7  In.  wide,  at  96c. 
a  sq.  yd.? 

8.  If   the   assessed'  valuation  of  property   In 

a  towrt  Is  11,570,700  and  the  town  has 
637  persons  who  pay  a  poll  tax  of  11.60 
each,  what  must  be  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion In  order  to  raise  |24,516? 

1.  By  proportion.  /« :  382=$33I :  z.  from  which  x=$2418n. 

2.  After  the  first  investment  he  had  left  I  of  18750  or 
$5250.  After  spending  40  %  of  this  balance  for  grain,  he 
paid  for  the  lot  the  remainer.  60  %   of  $5250  or  $3150. 

3.  Simplifying  the  bracketed  expressions,  the  problem 
becomes  A^  H  <  V=?  Performing  the  operations  in  order 
wehave  AX3VXY=9^. 

4.  12  X  $22.50 =$270.00  rent  for  one  year. 

6%  of  $2250 =$135.00  interest  for  one  year. 
$135-f-$43-i-$32-t-$3.5C= $213.50  total  expense  for  1  year. 
$270~$213.50=$56.50  saving. 

5.  The  stock  including  brokerage  costs  98V^. 
$5887.50-i-.98'^=$6000. 

5^  of  $6000=$300  annual  income. 

6.  50  acres=8000  sa.  rd. 

A  lot  40  rd.  by  100  rd.=4000  sq.  rd. 

He  sold  ^  and  had  %  or  50  per  cent  remaining. 

7.  23  ft.  7  in. =W  yd.    36ft.=12yd. 
The  number  of  sq.  yd.=Vi'X12  or  *S*. 
^§»X$.96=$90.56. 

8.  The  poll  tax=63rx$1.50=$955.50. 
$24516— $955.50=$23560.50  property  tax. 
23560.50^1570700=.015. 

The  rate  is  IH  per  cent  or  $1.50  per  $100. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    SCIBNTIFIC    TBMPBR- 
ANCEL 

1.  What    are    the    principal    constituents    of 

cereals  and  what  are  the  uses  of  these 
constituents? 

2.  What   should   be   the   nature   of  the   diet 

of   the   man  who  engages  In   muscular 

labor?     Why? 
8.     What  causes  blood  to  dot? 
4.     What  is   the  necessity  of  lung  exercise? 

How  may  this  exercise  be  done? 
fi.     Explain  the  repair  of  broken  bones. 
6.     What    hygienic    lessons    can    be    learned 

from   the   Japanese? 


7.  What  effect  does  alcohol  have  on  the 

trie  Juice? 

8.  What  do  war  experiments  show  In  regard 

to  the  use  of  alcohol? 
Ansuvera. 

1.  (a)  Protelds  and  carbohydrates.  (b) 
The  former  are  essential  food  elements,  as 
no  new  tissue  can  be  formed  In  the  body 
without  them.  The  carbohydrates  include 
such  foods  as  starch  and  sugar,  which  botb 
nourish  and  warm  the  body. 

2.  (a)  iJis  diet  should  consist  of  greater 
quantities  of  meat,  including  beef,  mutton, 
or  pork,  to  be  eaten  with  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.  Ripe  fruits 
stimulate  the  appetite  and  promote  the  flow 
of  saliva  and  gastric  Juice.  (b)  Muscular 
labor  causes  a  greater  waste  of  the  tissues; 
hence  the  system  requires  for  Its  repair  nu- 
tritious meats  especially.  Beef  is  regarded 
as  best,  and  mutton  ranks  next. 

3.  The  flbrine  of  the  blood  coagulates 
upon  being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  corpus- 
cles and  the  flbrlne  form  the  clot. 

4.  (a)  The  health  of  the  system  requires 
lung  exercise,  (b)  It  is  promoted  by  deep 
breathing  at  proper  intervals  and  by  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  breath,  thus  chang- 
ing a  larger  quantity  of  air  In  the  lungs. 
An  e^cc*.  position  is  necessary  so  as  to  give 
full    play    to    the    capacity    of   the   lungs. 

5.  A  broken  bone  Is  repaired  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  bone  grows.  At  first 
a  watery  fluid  is  poured  out  about  the  brok- 
en ends;  this  fluid  thickens  day  by  day,  un- 
til It  Is  Jelly-like  and  fibrous  in  composi- 
tion. This  matter  harden?  by  the  deposit 
of  mineral  matter,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
about  six  weeks  the  broken  parts  are  re- 
united. The  union,  however.  Is  frail  for 
several  months:  but  finally  the  place  of 
fracture    becomes    firm. 

6.  The  Japanese  reoulre  cleanliness  and 
an  abundance  of  physical  exercise  in  both 
their  schools  and  armies.  Sanitary  regula- 
tions in  the  latter  especially  are  rigidly  en- 
forced. Such  attracted  much  attention  In 
the  recent  war  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

7.  Alcohol  causes  precipitation  of  the  ac- 
tive principle  (pepsin)  of  the  gastric  Juice. 
If  large  quantities  are  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, the  digestion  of  the  food  stops  entirely 
until  the  alcohol  is  removed  by  absorptloit 
or   changed    to   an   acid. 

8.  That  soldiers  are  better  able  to  en- 
dure the  fatigues  of  the  most  exhausting 
marches  when  they  are  not  allowed  any  al- 
cohol. A  similar  result  Is  observed  In  the 
case  of  the  navies  and  on  thousands  of  com- 
mercial vessels  belonging  to  England  and 
America.  Lord  Kitchener's  victory  In  Afri- 
ca was  won  for  him  by  an  army  of  teeto- 
talers, who  made  phenomenal  forced  marches 
through  the  desert,  under  a  burning  sun. 
and  In  a  climate  famed  for  Its  power  to 
kill   or  prematurely  age  the   unaccllmated. 

RBADINO. 

1.  With  what  other  subjects  in  the  currlcii* 

lum  may  reading  be  closely  articulated 
with   advantage? 

2.  Mention  some  ways  by  which  the  reading 

lesson    may    be    related    to    the    actual 
daily  life  of  the  pupil.    What  Is  gained? 

3.  What    general    methods    are    ln_jpractlce 

among  teachers  of  reading?    Wnlch  d» 
you  prefer?    Why? 

4.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  decide  upon  the 

value  of  material  for  the   reading  ex* 
erclses? 
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5.  What    parts    of    the    school    day    do   you 

consider  best  for  the  readingr  recita- 
tion?   Why? 

6.  Suererest  some  STOOd  drills  for  tralniner  In 

.  pronunciation,    articulation    and    Inflec- 
tion. 

7.  Discuss  the  value  of  unison  readlnsr. 

8.  Give  8    list   of   American   poems   thnt  y^u 

consider  valuable  teachlns  material  for 
the  first  four  grades. 

Answem. 

1.  With  the  lessons  in  Engrlish,  geogra- 
phv,    history    and    literature. 

2.  (a)  By  the  selection  of  sentence's 
relRtlngr  to  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  the 
child,  (b)  By  rea'liniar  from  the  dally  pa- 
per news  of  local  Interest.  (c)  The  pupil 
thus  acquires  a  better  knowledpre  of  local 
events,  and  Is  encouraged  to  read  Independ- 
ently   of    his    reader. 

8.  (a)  The  alphabet  method,  the  word 
method,  the  sentence  method,  and  the 
phonic  method.  (b>  A  combination  of  the 
•word  and  phonic  methods.  Cc)  By  com- 
bining: these  two  methods  the  child  Is  given 
a   key    to    the    langruage. 

4.  (a)  Will  the  material  help  the  child 
to  Rain  power  to  understand  the  printed 
page?  (b)  Will  It  train  the  voice  so  that 
habits  of  sloven  and  careless  speech  may 
be  broken  up?  (c)  Will  It  cultivate  th*» 
feellngrs  and  emotions?  (d)  Will  It  create 
an    abldingr    taste    for    good    literature? 

B.  (a)  The  parts  Immediately  after  tho 
Intermissions.  (b)  Because  the  mind  of 
the  child   han  been  refreshed;  nlso   the  body. 

«.  (a)  Phonic  analysis  of  words  and 
drills  upon  elementary  sounds,  (b)  Wor'l*^ 
most  commonly  mispronounced  should  be 
used  for  practice;  as  catch,  get.  just,  laugh, 
etc.  (c)  The  reading  of  poetry  and  oral 
spelling. 

7.  If  reading  In  concert  Is  Implied,  It  has 
very    little    value. 

8.  First    year — "The    Wind"      by      Robert 

L*ouis  Stevenson. 

Second  year — "Children's  Hour"  by 
Henry    Wadsworth    Longfellow. 

Third  year — "O  T-.Ittle  Town  of  Beth- 
lehem"   by    Phillips   Brooks. 

Fourth  year — "Robert  of  Lincoln"  by 
William    Cullen    Bryant. 

mflTBD   STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  Show  how  a  knowledge  of  European  his- 

tory Is  Important  to  the  student  of 
American  history. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  three  events  In  the  growth 

of  slavery   In    America. 

3.  Tell  of  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 

aries. 

4.  President   Roosevelt   recommended   In   his 

last  annual  message  that  the  Hermi- 
tage— the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson — 
t>e  maintained  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Briefly  describe  the  services  of  Jack- 
son. 

5.  "Ohio,    Indiana.    Illinois.    Michigan,    and 

Wisconsin  came  into  the  Union  through 
the  gateway  of  old  Port  Vincennes." 
Explain  this  sentence. 
8.  Explain  how  the  dispute  over  the  elec- 
tion of  1878  arose  and  how  It  was  set- 
tled. 

7.  Name    Ave    powers    granted    Congress    by 

the  Constitution. 

8.  What  are  some  duties  of  the  Inter-State 

Commerce   Commission? 

Answenu 

1.  American  History  is  the  outcome  of 
events  In  England  and  the  Continent.  Un- 
less the  student  understands  the  trend  of 
European  History  he  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend   the    matter    treated. 

5.  (a)  The  fact  of  the  Introduction  of 
African  slavery  by  the  Dutch  about  1619  for 
the  reason  that.  It  was  believed  that  slaves 


were  especially  fitted  for  Virginia  planta- 
tions, (b)  The  great  Compromise  known  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  In  which  war  over 
♦  he  system  was  barely  averted,  (c)  The 
Emancipation  In  1863  by  which  the  system 
WPS    destroyed. 

3.  They  were  the  most  active  explorers  of 
this  country.  They  traversed  the  Great 
Lakes  and  river  systems  of  the  country, 
leaving  landmarks  and  nsmes.  Among  the 
most  active  were  Jollet,  Hennepin,  Nlcolet, 
Marquette. 

4.  Great  Indian  fighter.  Hero  of  New 
Orleans  and  president:  whose  personality 
was  so  positive  that  his  administration  Is 
always  spoken  of  ss  the  "relgrn  of  Andrew 
.Tacksop."  The  author  of  the  Spoils  System 
In    politics. 

5.  The  Northwest  Territory  originally 
comprised  these  States  and  Port  Vincennes. 
was  the  governing  center.  George  Rogers 
Clark  secured  this  post  for  the  Americans 
which  laid  the  foun-^atlon  for  actual  pos- 
session    and     ownership. 

6.  The  result  of  this  election  was  In 
doubt.  Tn  the  original  count  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  Tllden  needed  only  one  more 
vote  to  elect  him.  having  one  hundred  elgh- 
tv-four  votes.  Frauds  were  charged  In  the 
plectoral  vote  of  South  Carolina,  Florida. 
Louisiana  and  Oregon  and  the  returns  were 
••^ontra 'Victory.  The  situation  was  grave, 
♦''oncrress  had  not  p-oylded  for  Just  such  a 
c'ontlngency.  The  House  was  Democratic, 
the  Senate  Republican.  It  was  determined 
to  create  a  commission  to  canvass  the  votes 
In  the  contested  States.  Fifteen  men  were 
chosen,  five  from  the  House,  five  from  the 
Senate  and  five  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  commission  decided  on  political  lines 
In  their  decision,  and  Hayes  was  given  185 
and    Tilden    184. 

7.  (a)  To  levy  and  collect  taxes;  (b)  To 
regulate  commerce;  <c)  To  coin  money;  (d) 
To  declare  war;  (e)  To  establish  post-oflflces 
and   post-roads. 

8.  The  object  of  the  act  was  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  favor  of  some  shippers  and 
against  others.  Common  carriers  had  "short" 
and  "long"  hauls,  and  their  charges  were 
unequal.  The  business  of  the  commission  of 
seven  men  is  to  see  that  all  citizens  are  giv- 
en their  rights  under  the  constitution.  Much 
good  has  been  accomplished  but  much  yet 
remains     to    be    done. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  ITS  GEOGRAPH- 
IC CONDITIONS. 

1.  What    conditions    determined    that    inter-' 

colonial  communication  should  be 
largely    maritime? 

2.  What    geogrraphical    advantages    had    the 

English  In  the  War  of  1812  as  con- 
ducted  along  the  northern   frontier? 

3.  The    Erie    Canal — what    does    It    connect 

and  why  Is  It  Important? 

4.  Are  there  any  reasons  why  the  Interests 

of  the  United  States  demand  that  Cuba 
be  not  under  control  of  a  hostile  pow- 
er?    State  reasons. 

5.  What  did   the  United  States  gain  by  the 

purchase   of  Alaska  In   1867? 

6.  Under  what  disadvantages  does  the  Unit- 

ed States  lie  in  carrying  on  trade  with 
the   South   American   countries? 

7.  Whnt  T'^Jotlon  do  the  rallrooi  rentes  fro'r* 

the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi 
vallev  have  to  the  geography  of  the 
country? 

8.  Why  did  Americans  settle  In  Oregon  earl- 

ier than  In  California? 
Answer*. 

1.  The  colonies  had  length,  coastwise,  but 
little  breadth.  Each  colony  had  ample  con- 
tact with  the  sea  and  developed  along  those 
lines. 

2.  The  St.  Lawrence  afforded  them  a  pro- 
tected line  of  communication  with  the  naval 
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and  mlUtarv  Btores  of  Canada  and  England. 
Thev,  too,  had  virtual  control  of  the  grreat 
lakes  an'i  their  Invading  armies  were,  pro- 
tected   while    en    route    Inland. 

3.  From  the  Hudson  rlvpr  to  T^ake  Erie, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  sixty-three 
miles.  By  means  of  It  emigrants  from  the 
Vast  found  their  wav  westward.  From  the 
time  of  Its  construction  the  Northwest  en- 
ters upon   a  new  phase   of   Its  life. 

<  Cuba  Is  in  a  poslt'on  to  almost  con- 
trol the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
nil  of  the  trade  that  will  r»a«»s  throuarh  the 
Panpma  Canal.  The  "Manifest  Destiny"  of 
the    Island    Is   to  be   a   State   In    the  TTnlon. 

R.  The  erold  productions  have  paid  the 
orlelnnl  prl'^e  many  times  over.  Great  coal 
flplds  have  been  found  and  It  Is  a  fact  that 
Alaska  will  prove  h«»rself  a  great  ag-rlcul- 
tural    country    as   well. 

fi.  Our  Merchant  Marine  Is  entirely  Inade- 
nuate  and  Furop*»an  nations  have  secured 
this  trade  and  will  hold  It.  Their  ports  are 
inst  PS  near  to  Pouth  American  ports  as 
thr*    citv    of   New    York. 

7.  The  first  construction  of  railway  lines 
was  intended  to  connect  near  water  routes 
as  short  cut.  Tn  consennence  the  lines 
xvo^p.  verv  short.  Since  the  era  of  grreat 
♦»*ans-cont|pental  lines  has  come,  these  short 
lines  have  *>een  cr>Ti«?ollda*"ed  Into  <rrf>at  svs- 
t*»ms  Ps:  Pennsylvania  System,  New  York 
Central,    etc. 

8.  On  account  of  the  early  discovery  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Also  the  Lewis  snd 
Clark  exp«*dltlon  called  attention  to  this 
countrv.  California  was  approached  first 
throufirh  those  ri*»-lv  Orepon  settlements  by 
way    of    the    Willamette    valley. 

GBOORAPHY. 

1.  Liocate    the    Phlllnplne    Islands    and    the 

Hawaiian  Tslands  with  reference  to  the 
T^nlted  States?  What  are  some  of  the 
chief  exports   of  these   Islands? 

2.  Tn    gotn?    from    Los    Angeles    to    Seattle 

through  what  States  would  you  pass? 
What  great  river  would  you  cross? 
Through  what  cities  would  you  go? 

3.  Name  the  waters  or  regions  from  which 

we  obtflin  oysters,  salmon,  codfish  and 
sponges? 

4.  Locate    the    three    great    slopes    of    Asia. 

Name  a  river  In  ench  of  these  slopes. 
Locate  a  city  In  each  of  these  slopes. 

5.  What     natural    advantages    have    caused 

Fngland  to  become  th«»  greatest  mari- 
time nation  of  the  world? 

6.  What  and  where  fs  Dresden,  Seine,  James. 

Southampton,   Florence? 

7.  Distinguish   between   an   Index  and  a  ta- 

ble of  contents.  What  use  should  be 
made   of   therfe   In   actual   teaching? 

8.  Compare  Holland  and  Switzerland  as  to: 

(a)  elevation;  (b)  surface;  (c)  drain- 
age;  (d)   occupations;  (e)  government. 

Ananvem. 

1.  r?oth  g»*oups  of  Islands  ar*^  «1tuat*»''  In 
thf*  Pacific  Ocean  southwrst  of  thp  United 
StPtcy.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  In  longitu 'o 
15.S  to  1*?0  west  and  latitude*  20  to  2^  north: 
the  Philippines  121  deprrros  ep«t  an  '  between 
.*>  and  22  degrees  north.  H.iwnM  fxport.s 
sugar.  The  Philippines  export  tobacco,  su- 
gar,   hemp,    coffee    and    ginger. 

2.  Callfarnla.  Oregon  and  Washington 
would  bo  wholly  or  partl>  traversed.  The 
Columbia  River  would  be  crossed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  route  taken  San  Jose,  San 
Francisco.  Sacramento,  Oakland.  Fresno.  Sa- 
lem, Portland,  Olympla  and  Tacoma  might 
be    passed    through. 


3.  Chesapeake  Bay  is  chief  oyster  pro- 
ducing area  of  the  United  States,  although 
oysters  are  found  In  most  of  the  bays  along 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  Important 
ovster  fisheries.  Salmon  arc  abundant  on 
>he  west  coast  of  North  America  from  San 
Francisco  to  Alaska.  Codfish  are  caught 
from  New  Jersey  to  Labrador.  Sponges  are 
obtained  on  the  coral  reefs  of  southern  Flor- 
ida. 

4.  Th»  great  slopes  of  A"'a  pre  to  the 
north,  the  east  and  the  south.  Fach  slope 
has  several  large  rivers  as  the  Ob.  Yenisei. 
T.ena  an*'  Tndlarlrka  In  the  north,  the  Ameer- 
Hoang.  Yangtse.  and  the  Cambodia  In  the 
east  an'i  the  Brahmaputra.  Ganges  and  In- 
dus In  th#»  south.  Cities  In  the  north  •'lope 
are  Tobosk.  Omsk.  Tomsk.  Irkutsk  and  Ver- 
kovousk.  In  the  «»a«t  Peking.  Shanc-hal  Can- 
ton. Tientsin  and  Hankau,  In  the  south  Cal- 
cutta,   Mandelay,    Benares   and    Lucknow. 

5.  Ensrland's  greatness  as  a  maritime  na- 
tion Is  due  mainly  to  her  Insular  situation 
near  the  mainland  of  Fiyope.  the  much  In- 
dented coasts  of  both  islands  and  mainland, 
the  rich  soil,  valuable  resources  of  tin.  Iron, 
coal  and  timber,  the  rich  flsh<»rles  of  adja- 
cent waters  and  th«»  ea^e  of  defense  led  to 
the  beginning  and  development  of  trade  be- 
tween dlflf'^rent  ports  of  th**  Islands  and 
those  of  the  mainland,  and  later  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  anv  part  of  which  the 
oceans  furnish  the  easiest  and  cheapest  high- 
way. 

6.  Dresden,  a  city  In  Germany;  Seine,  a 
river  In  France;  James,  a  river  In  Virginia: 
Southampton,  a  city  In  southern  Fngland; 
Florence,   a    city   In   central   Italy. 

7.  The  Index  Is  an  alphabetical  list  of 
all  the  topics  mentioned  In  the  book  with 
numbers  of  pages  on  which  reference  to 
those  topics  may  be  found.  The  table  of 
contents  Is  an  orderly  or  logical  arrange- 
♦^<*nt  of  the  subjects  treated  Jn  the  book. 
Thl«»  table  shows  the  organization  of  the 
subject-»"atter  by  the  author  and  Its  treat- 
ment under  general  and  special  divisions  and 
In  an  nv^rjr  or  relation  which  the  author 
thinks  br^-t.  Tn  teaching  bv  the  use  of  ref- 
erences the  Index  Is  Indispensable  as  a 
quick  means  of  finding  Information,  while 
the  connection  and  relations  In  the  subject 
may  be  obtained  or  reinforced  by  the  use 
of   the  Index. 

8.  Holland  Is  low.  some  of  Its  surface 
Ivlne  below  the  sea  level  and  the  rest  but 
sllghtlv  above.  Its  surface  Is  very  smooth. 
Its  drainage  Is  by  sluggish  rivers,  and  ca- 
nals from  which  the  water  Is  pumped  Into 
the  rivers  or  sea  by  wind  or  steam  power. 
The  people  are  engaged  in  commerce,  fishing, 
agrlcnltu^-e  and  dairying.  The  government 
Is  a  limited  monarchv.  Switzerland  Is  high 
and  mountainous.  Its  surface  being  verv 
rough.  It  Is  drained  by  rapid  rivers  with 
manv  wate»-faii«j.  Th«  people  are  en^^aged  In 
manv  bar  M-'rafts  an''  In  rial^^'^ng.  The  gov- 
ernment    Is     a     frder;,!     republic. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  followlngr 

verbs:     Lie,  sit,  break,  write,  ride. 

2.  DIstineulFh    between    the    abridged    com- 

pound sentence  and  the  simple  sen- 
tence with  a  compound  part.  Illustrate 
each. 

3.  Wh <?t  <.»'*%   '-tiHv   t^n  thouTht   '1   order 

to  understand  the  sentence?    Illustrate. 

4.  What   modifiers  may  the  adjective  have? 

Illustrate. 
.S.      Ufc    •:»    "'ih«JtPntU'«^   olpu'-e   ns    subject    of  a 
sentence:  as  predicate;  as  direct  objec- 
tive  modifier. 

6.  What   is  a  clause?     Illustrate. 

7.  Give  the  properties  of  the  boldface  words 

In  the  following:  Into  the  Jawa  of 
death   rode   the   six   hundred. 

8.  Write  a  paragraph  of  eight  or  ten  Unea 

on  "Arbor  Day." 
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Anunvevu, 


••KneiB    Deep   In 


Present.              Past. 

Participle. 

lie    (to  repose)     lay 

lain 

lie  (to  tell  an 

untruth)           lied 

lied 

sit                           sat 

sat 

break                     broke 

broken 

write                     wrote 

written 

ride                         rode 

ridden 

2.  An  abridged  compound  sentence  is  a 
compound  sentence  in  which  the  common 
elements  are  expressed  but  once;  as,  "There 
are  but  few  voices  in  the  world  but  many 
echoes."  The  boldface  words  are  expressed 
but  once. 

A  simple  sentence  with  a  compound  ele- 
ment is  a  simple  sentence  some  element  of 
the  thougrht  expressed  in  which  is  a  com- 
pound idea;  as.  Bread  and  milk  is  good 
food. 

3.  A  sentence  is  an  expression  of  thousrht. 
The  thou£rht,  therefore,  will  determine  what 
the  sentence  is  to  be.  Hence  we  must  study 
the  thought  to  properly  understand  the  sen- 
tence. 

4.  Adjectives  may  have  (a)  adverbial 
nnodiflers;  as,  You  are  very  kind,  (b)  Indi- 
rect objective  modiflers;  as,  The  river  is  a 
mtle  broad,  (c)  An  adverbial  objective  modi- 
fier;  as.   He  walked  two  fcours. 

5.  (a)  That  stam  are  iiaB«y  is  the  belief 
of  astronomers.  The  boldface  words  form 
a  substantive  clause,  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, (b)  The  belief  of  astronomers  is 
that  mtum  are  mobm.  Here  the  same  clause 
forms  the  predicate.  (c)  We  believe  that 
NtarM  are  auiia.  In  this  sentence  the  same 
words  form  a  direct  objective  modifier. 

6.  A  clause  is  a  Rroup  of  words  havlngr 
a  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  and  used  as 
a    part    of    a    more    comprehensive    sentence. 

.  As.   the  person  ^ho  ha«  accena  to  sood  hooka 
is    fortunate. 

7.  The  word  "Jaws"  is  a  substantive  and 
has  the  properties  of  person,  sender,  number 
and    case. 

The  word  "rode"  Is  a  verb  and  has  voice, 
mode,  tense,  and  person  and  number.  Wisely 
says,  however,  that  person  and  number  can 
scarcely    be   called   a    property    of    verbs. 

8.  The  observance  of  arbor  day  may  be 
made  a  very  Interesting:  event  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  school  year.  If  the  teacher  can 
succeed  In  enlistingr  the  aid  of  the  pupils, 
and  arouslngr  the  interest  of  the  parents, 
the  event  will  have  an  influence  for  good 
upon  the  school.  The  planting  of  trees  by 
the  parents  and  pupils  will  Insure  a  feeling 
of  proprietorship  that  will  increase  public 
interest  in  the  school  and  Its  surroundings. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given,  hereto- 
fore, to  the  beautifying  of  school  grounds, 
and  the  teacher  who  makes  a  success  of 
"Arbor  Day"  and  helps  to  create  a  public 
demand  for  more  beautiful  surroundings  for 
the  school  is  doing  a  good  work  for  future 
years  and  deserves  the  commendation  of 
all    friends    of    our    public    schools. 

LITBRATURB. 

1.  Name  three  leading  poems  by  Riley. 

2.  Characterize  Bunyans  Pilgrim'.s  Progress. 
.3.      Name     two    prophetic    books     of    the    Old 

Testament. 

4.  Name  five  great  American  novels  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  and  their  au- 
thors. 

6.  Name  three  songs  suitable  for  children  in 
the  lower  grades. 

6.  Discuss  the  value  of  the  Young  People's 

Reading  Circle. 

7.  What  harm  is  effected  by  the  wide  read- 

ing of  second  rate  books  T 

8.  How   would   you   correlate   literature   and 

grammar?     Give  an   example. 
Ana  went. 
1.    (a)   "Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's."    (b)    "The 


Ole    Swimmin*    Hole."      (c) 
June." 

2.  The  work  Is  an  allegory  and  narrates 
the  experiences  of  a  Christian  in  going  from 
a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  of  bliss.  Tne  author's 
imaginary  persons  excite  all  the  interest 
and  sympathy  which  belong  to  human  be- 
ings. The  doctrine  of  sulvailon  by  grace  Is 
the  burden  of  his  thought  and  the  moral 
of  his  story.  The  vocabulary  is  that  of  the 
common  people., 

3.  £zeklel  and   Isaiah. 

.  4.  (a;  -Ola  Creole  uays,"  by  George  W. 
Cable;  (b)  "The  Fool's  lijrrand,"  by  Judge 
Tourgee;  (c)  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty," 
by  Gilbert  Parker;  (d)  "Ben  Hur,"  by  L.ew 
Wallace;  (e)  "baraclnesca,"  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells. 

6.  (a)  America;  (b)  Sweet  and  Low;  (c) 
Battle  Hymn   oi'   the   Republic. 

6.  Its  real  value  is  beyond  estimation. 
This  system  has  the  co-operation  of  all 
teachers  and  school  ofllcials,  so  that  the 
child  has  every  safeguard  thrown  about  him 
in  the  choice  of  t')ooKs  and  careful  direction 
in  his  reading. 

7.  A  low  set  of  ideals  are  formed  by 
children  so  that  they  have  little  aspiration 
for    the    future. 

8.  In  the  study  and  dissection  of  the 
English  language  the  selections  should  be 
taken  from  the  best  authors.  When  the 
pupil  is  analyzing  the  sentence  he  is  getting 
ihe   thought  of  a  great  author  as  well. 

scieince:  of  education. 

1.  Discuss   the  hygienic  importance  of  good 

teeth. 

2.  Discuss      the      hygienic      importance      of 

plays  which  exercise  the  large  muscles 
and  of  those  which  exercise  the  small 
ones. 

3.  What   is   the  value   and  what   the  danger 

in  the  development  of  the  imagination? 

4.  Shovv    how    scnool    work    may    be    used    to 

develop    tlie    will. 

5.  What   is    the   value   and  danger  of  teach- 

ing  myths  to  young  children? 

6.  In   what  ways   can   the   natural  interests 

of  children  be  appealed  to  in  the  study 
of   physiology? 

7.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  teach- 

er toward  instinctive  evils  such  as 
fighting. 

8.  What   is  the  value  and  danger  of  emula- 

tion? 

1.  All  food 
comes  in  contac 
cation.  If  tho 
unsanitary,  the 
and  produces  d 
cleansed    twice 

2.  All  the  r 
have  their  prop' 
in  is  the  advunt 
all    kinds    of    ca 

3.  Real  pow< 
tion  for  the  re; 
constructive.  J' 
lyn  bridge  In  h 
was  stretched, 
of  great  achiev 
Is  not   sanely   d< 

formation    of   m  __    

mental    weakness. 

4.  Children  are  spurred  on  to  achievement 
through  a  climactic  order  or  series  of  small 
succeses.  Each  task  should  be  made  a  lit- 
tle more  difficult  than  the  one  preceding. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  develop  the  spirit 
of  emulation  than  In  the  school. 

5.  The  value  lies  In  training  the  imagin- 
ation and  in  showing  the  child  how  to  in- 
terpret things  material  about  him.  The 
danger  is  that  he  will  put  a  literal  construc- 
tion to  the  interpretation  and  become  dis- 
gusted, and  thus  become  too  serious  minded. 
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Youth    i9    the    time    for    fancy    to    have    its 
fllfhtB. 

6.  The  child  Is  at  first  interested  In  the 
thinffs  his  sensory  nerves  reveal  to  hlm. 
This  is  a  g-ood  time  to  Impress  on  him  the 
hysrienic  value  of  the  care  of  the  organs 
which  give  him  so  much  deligrht.  How  we 
see.  and  how  we  hear,  are  always  Inter- 
esting topics  to   the   class. 

7.  He  should  look  upon  it  with  disfavor. 
In  his  government  of  the  child  he  should 
so  regulate  his  own  conduct  that  his  own 
example  spe^-ks  louder  than  his  words  on  the 
subject. 

8.  The  value  lies  in  inducing  the  child 
to  do  his  b««t.  The  danger  lies  in  causing 
the  pupil  to  resort  to  cheating  and  deceit 
in   order   to   obtain    the   reward. 

BLBBIKlfTART  BDUCATION. 

1.  What  knowledge  of  Psychologry  Is  neces- 

sary to  the  teacher? 

2.  What  is  the  yalue   of  constructive  work 

in  the  course  of  study? 

3.  What  is  the  hypothesis?    Its  use  in  dis- 

coveries? 

4.  Why  is  discipline  difficult? 

5.  What  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 

question  in   the  recitation? 

6.  Explain  the  various  methods  of  teaching* 

readins* 

7.  To  what  extent  are  ffames  education? 

8.  What   is  the  value  of  "make  believe"  In 

the  child's  education? 

Anii^erB. 

1.  A  teacher  must  know  not  only  the 
subject  matter  to  be  taught  but  she  must 
know  the  processes  by  which  the  mind  re- 
ceives and  assimilates  knowledge.  The 
child  learns  in  the  reverse  order  from  which 
the   teacher  Imparts. 

2.  This  work  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
and  in  consequence  the  judgment  is  strength- 
ened. Constructive  work  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all    manual   training. 

3.  In  this  process  the  navigator  or  in- 
ventor assumes  micfc  to  be  so,  because  of 
certain  kaown  truths.  It  is  a  deduction.  It 
has  been  the  chief  asset  in  invention  and 
discovery. 

4.  Because  through  it  or  by  it  others  are 
brought  to  do  as  the  one  impelling  mind 
wishes.  The  same  method  will  not  apply 
to  all  pupils.  The  teacher  is  constantly 
trying  to  adapt  his  discipline  to  all  these 
various    indlvidualisms. 

5.  The  question  is  meant  to  draw  out  of 
the  pupil's  mind  that  Which  he  has  previ- 
ously put  in  by  his  observation  or  study. 
The  question  convinces  the  pupil  that  he 
does  not  know  all  there  Is  to  be  known  of 
the   subject    matter    under   consideration. 

6.  The  word  method  and  the  sentence 
method.  The  first  puts  words  together  to 
form  the  sentence  while  the  latter  grasps 
the   sentence   entire.     Good  primary  teachers 


use  the  sentence  methods,  by  lettins  the 
chalk  say  the  entire  expression,  and  then 
break    up    into    parts. 

7.  By  games  the  child  can  be  trained  Into 
correct  habits  of  speech,  gesture  and  man- 
ner. Number  and  language  may  be  taught 
incidentally  In  the  kindergarten. 

8.  The  mind  is  prepared  to  receive  the 
actual  thing  from  tne  suggestion  in  fasey* 
Nearly  half  of  our  learning  Is  mere  lacta- 
tion. The  child  is  dramatic  in  his  thought 
He  wishes  to  act  out  what  he  thinks. 

MITSIC. 

1.  What  patriotic  songs  should  be  taug-ht  to 

all  children? 

2.  A  musical   measure  la  composed  of  nine 

eiffhth  notea  Tell  where  accents  should 
occur. 

5.  Write   the  chromatic  scale. 

4.     Place  on  staflT  siffnatures  for  keys  of  E, 
E  flat,  D,  D  flat,  A  and  A  flat. 

6.  In  the  key  of  E  flat  place  the  following 

syllables  upon  the  stafT:  ml,  la,  re,  se 
(te),    do. 
6.     Is   it   desirable   to   have  Individual  slnff^ 
inff?    Why? 


How  should  monotones  be  manaredT 
•Red,    Whito 


8.     Write    one    stansa    of 
Blue." 

1.  America,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Hall  Columbia,  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean  should  be  taught  to  all  children. 

2.  In  such  measures  there  should  be  a  pri- 
mary accent  on  the  first  count  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  a  secondary  accent  on  the  fourth 
and   seventh   counts   of  the   measure. 

3.  Drawings   required. 

4.  Drawings  required. 

5.  Drawings   required. 

6.  Individual  singing  is  desirable,  as  It 
gives  the   pupil  independent  power. 

7.  By  taking  a  high  pitch  and  working 
down  the  larger  part  of  monotones  are  cured 
Immediately.  Monotones'  should  always  be 
permitted  to  sing  and  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  pupils  who  have  good  tone  produc- 
tion. 

8. 
O,   Columbia!  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 

The    home    of    the    brave    and    the    free. 
The    shrine    of    each    patriot's    devotion, 

A    world    offers    homage    to    thee  I 
Thy    mandates    make    heroes    assemble. 
When    liberty's    form    stands    In    view; 
Thy    banners    make    tyranny    tremble, 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
Thy    banners    make    tyranny    tremble. 
When   borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
DRAWING* 
Make  from  memory  an  outline  drawing  of 
a  bowl  good  in  proportion  and  eunra- 
ture,  seen    below   the  eye  level. 
Draw  a  simple  deslgm   for  a  tile. 
Paint  a  landscape  showing  a  hillside,  one 
or  more  trees  and  the  sky. 


1. 


Can  you  afford  MOT  to  have  your  pupils  knov  the 
World  s  Grtiatest  Painting? 

IHeTTBRKY 


CTURES 


ONE  CENT  each  for  25  or  more.    Size6ix8. 

Send  two  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  1000 
miniature  illustrations  and  2  pictures.  Bird  pictures  in 
Natural  Colors,  7x9.  Two  cents  each  for  lo  or  more. 
Order  for  Spring  Bird  Study  NO  W. 

THE  PERRY  PICTUKES  CO. 

BOX  925,  MALDEN.  MASS. 
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THE  sage  of  Concord,  our  own 
Emerson,  with  his  keen  analysis 
of  conditions  and  with  clear  and 
telescopic  visions  of  the  future,  sang 
**My  hope  for  the  human  race  is  bright 
as  the  morning  star,  for  a  glory  is  com- 
ing to  man  such  as  the  most  inspired 
tongue  of  prophets  and  poets  has  never 
been  able  to  describe.  The  gate  of  hu- 
man opportunity  is  turning  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  light  is  breaking 
through  its  chinks;  possibilities  are 
opening  and  human  nature  is  pushing 
forward  toward  them." 

Today  the  vision  of  the  seer  has  be- 
come a  reality.  A  glorious  time, 
fraught  with  golden  opportunities  for 
the  world,  is  at  hand.  The  shackles  of 
scholastic  precedent  have  been  worn 
thin,  and  often  have  been  broken  ;  new 
light  streams  from  the  experiments  and 
experiences  of  recent  educational  ven- 
tures, and  a  greater  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  efficiency  is  the  prospect,  goal 
and  demand  of  our  time  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, whether  of  statutory  school  age 
or  of  maturer  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  demand  for  a  real  and  gen- 
uine democracy  of  education  is  urgent. 
In  earlier  times,  when  the  light  of 
higher  education  shone  on  the  world, 
it  touched  only  the  learned  professions 
of  clergy,  law  and  medicine.    Recently 


it  has  reached  the  engineer  and  scien- 
tist, and  now,  with  accelerated  flow,  it 
comes  to  ennoble  the  industrial  and 
mechanical  artisans  and  all  engaged  in 
productive  labor.  The  enlightenment 
and  efficiency  of  the  silent  workers  is 
now  considered  essential.  The  artisans 
who  guide  the  flying  palace,  on  rail  or 
sea,  or  who  pilot  the  freight  bearers  on 
their  way,  they  who  control  the  pon- 
derous machines  or  their  mighty 
forces ;  they  who  guide  the  instruments 
of  delicacy  and  precision,  now  become 
equal  sharers  in  the  necessity  for  and 
benefits  of  general  education. 

Skill  is  the  twin  of  knowledge,  and 
these  are  basal  in  labor  that  is  of  value, 
and  when  to  skill  and  knowledge  we 
add  beauty  and  honesty,  we  have 
traits  of  character  and  efficiency 
worthy  the  supreme  effort  of  any 
school  to  implant  in  the  people  of  its 
community. 

The  schools  of  a  community  are  the 
creatures  of  and  the  representativ^es  of 
the  State,  established  and  maintained 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people. 

In  so  far  as  the  State  needs  uniform- 
ity of  training,  information  and  ability 
in  its  citizenship,  the  schools.should  be 
uniform  in  their  courses  of  study  and 
methods     of     administration,  and  this 
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uniformity  is  now  apparent  in  our 
State  in  the  organization  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  uniform  courses 
of  study,  the  uniformity  of  State  text- 
books, all  predetermining  a  common 
basis  for  instruction  in  facts  and  prin- 
ciples that  shall  -unite  the  people  of 
this  State  into  a  closer  and  stronger 
bond  of  fellowship  and  community  in- 
terest. 

All  this  uniformity  is  good,  in  so  far 
as  it  leads  to  efficiency  and  economy  in 
administration,  but  this  uniformity  also 
presents  real  dangers  that  require  the 
constant  attention  and  effort  of  the  lo- 
cal community  to  avert.  One  of  these 
dangers  is  the  tendency  toward  a  con- 
ception that  the  schools  are  a  huge  ma- 
chine and  their  work,  mechanical  and 
impersonal. 

The  true  spirit  of  dempcracy,  the 
special  interests  of  localities,  the  diver- 
sity of  natural  resources  and  industries, 
the  industrial  needs  and  conditions  of 
individuals  and  communities,  rightfully 
demand  more  from  their  schools  than 
uniformity. 

This  tendency  to  uniformity  and 
lack  of  adaptation  of  work  to  individ- 
ual community  needs  is  responsible  for 
many  withdrawals  and  for  much  of  the 
recent  rapid  growth  of  private  and  spe- 
cial schools  that  are  taking  our  pupils 
away  from  the  public  schools. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  feeling  of 
inadequacy  in  the  existing  school  sys- 
tems and  courses.  They  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  a  very  large  number  of  our 
pupils.  Many  leave  the  public  schools 
to  enter  the  industrial  pursuits  because 
the  elementary  course  makes  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  preparation  for  vo- 
cational life.  The  elementary  courses 
are  too  often  selected  with  reference 
to  the  professional  or  leisure  classes, 


and  fail  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
great  masses  who  must  labor  and  who 
need  to  become  skillful  in  their  labor. 

President  Roosevelt,  addressing  the 
National  Superintendents'  Association 
last  February  with  reference  to  needed 
reform  in  education,  said : 

"In  the  first  place  I  trust  that  more 
and  more  of  our  people  will  see  to  it 
that  schools  train  toward  and  not 
away  from  the  farm  and  the  workshop. 
We  have  spoken  a  great  deal  tbout  the 
dignity  of  labor  in  this  country,  but  we 
have  not  acted  up  to  our  spoken  words, 
for  in  our  education  we  have  tended  to 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
educated  man  was  to  be  educated  away 
from,  and  not  toward  labor.  The  great 
nations  of  mediaeval  times,  who  left 
such  marvelous  works  of  architecture 
and  art,  were  able  to  do  so  because 
they  educated  alike  the  brain  and  the 
hand  of  the  craftsman.  We,  too,  in  our 
turn  must  show  that  we  understand 
the  law  which  decrees  that  a  people 
that  loses  physical  address  and  skill  in- 
variably deteriorates.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  our  people  shall  really  under- 
stand the  terms  the  great  carpenter, 
the  good  blacksmith,  the  good  me- 
chanic, the  good  farmer." 

Progress  in  civilization  demands  spe- 
cialization in  activities.  Primitive  con- 
ditions permit  one  to  live  on  surface 
resources  and  the  gaining  of  a  living 
from  such  resources  demands  a  person 
free  to  move,  ingenious,  quick  to  act,  a 
master  of  no  particular  line,  but  handy 
in  many  lines  of  pioneer  work. 

As  in  the  physical  realm  these  pio- 
neers are  travelers  and  explorers,  toil- 
ing in  widely  scattered  regions,  broad- 
ly informed,  but  not  deeply  cultured,  so 
in  their  mental  worlds  they  are  exten- 
sive rather  than  intensive,  active  rather 
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than  reflective,  general  instead  of  spe- 
cific, vague  instead  of  definite,  analytic 
not  synthetic.  So,  too,  are  our  pioneer 
schools,  but  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  time  when  our  people  in  education- 
al matters  will  demand  intensive  work 
instead  of  extensive  work,  practical  in- 
stead of  theoretical  work,  usable 
knowledge  and  skill  in  application,  in- 
stead of  scholastic  and  encyclopaedic 
learning,  thoroughness  in  some  limited 
field    instead   of  mediocrity   in   many. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization,  the 
jack-of-all-trades  is  relegated  to  ob- 
livion, and  the  workman  who  does 
things  passably  well  is  crowded  to 
the  rear  to  give  honor  to  the  master 
whose  work  is  not  merely  passable,  but 
is  superlative.  The  world's  rewards 
are  ready  to  be  poured  out  on  the  mas- 
ter workman  .who  can*  do  some  one 
thing  better  than  anyone  else  can  do 
it,  but  where  are  we  purposefully  and 
intentionally  preparing  or  making  such 
workmen?  Our  present  adjustment  of 
scholastic  courses,  taught  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  by  those  who  are  only 
entered  apprentices  in  the  great  work 
of  teaching,  can  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce masters  for  the  world's  work. 

The  present  social  and  economic 
conditions,  with  our  great  factory  pro- 
ductions and  their  minutely  specialized 
work,  even  in  departments,  never  give 
the  operators  any  chance  for  a  training 
that  develops  an  industrial  sense,  see- 
ing parts  and  processes  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  finished  products  and  their 
uses,  such  as  was  given  under  the  old 
apprentice  system,  a  system  where 
each  beginner  in  the  trade  received  in- 
-dividual  attention  and  instruction  from 
his  teacher — a  real  and  practical  mas- 
ter of  his  trade.  By  such  a  master  the 
apprentice    was    carried    step    by    step 


during  the  successive  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship through  every  stage  of  the 
master's  trade  and  thus  was  given  both 
to  master  and  apprentice  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  adjustments  and  rela- 
tions of  the  various  industrial  pro- 
cesses, a  keener  and  more  consecutive 
industrial  sense  than  can  come  from 
the  non-specialized  schools  of  todajr, 
or  from  the  specialized  industries. 
Such  an  "industrial  sense"  is  an  in- 
ducement to  thinking  and  prevents  the 
reduction  of  the  workman  to  an  auto- 
matic mechanism,  whose  value  de- 
pends on  unthinking  repetitions  in- 
stead of  thoughtful,  purposeful,  soul- 
building  creation  and  adjustment. 

To  give  to  the  student  such  an  in- 
dustrial sense,  along  with  such  training 
of  eye  and  hand  as  will  insure  accu- 
racy and  dexterity,  and  such  develop- 
ment of  head  and  he?rt  as  w;!!  enable 
the  worker  to  know  and  to  feel  the  ob- 
ligations and  necessities  of  his  work 
for  the  welfare  of  himself  and  his  fel- 
lowmen,  is  the  privilege  of  the  coming 
special  schools — call  them  by  whatever 
name  suits  the  line  of  their  specializa- 
tion— Industrial,  Technical,  Polytech- 
nic, ^lanual  Training,  Commercial, 
Trade,  Continuation  or  Night  School. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  teachers 
for  these  coming  s  rhools  it  will  i.e  nec- 
essary to  use  a  different  training  and 
philosophy  from  that  used  largely  in 
the  past.  Seclusion  and  cloister-like 
separation  of  school  and  the  world 
must  give  place  to  action  on  a  recog- 
nition of  the  unity  of  life  and  identity 
of  interests  of  school  and  non-school 
elements  in  society. 

Cloister  philosophy  in  the  training 
of  teachers,  the  exclusion  of  the 
world's  interests  and  clannishness  of 
classes,  the  isolation  of  scholasticism. 
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have  somewhat  to  do  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  many  teachers  when  they  are 
transferred  from  their  idealistic  specu- 
lations and  placed  face  to  face  with  the 
stern  realities  of  a  school  full  of  real 
live  boys  and  girls,  interested  in  the 
world  of  today  and  themselves,  rather 
than  in  a  rediscovery  of  the  wisdom, of 
the  ancients  or  the  exploitation  of 
Utopian  dreams  for  the  future. 

Such  training  often  begets  a  feeling 
of  apprehension  or  fear,  which  crip- 
ples every  effort  of  pupils  and  teachers 
and  puts  a  check  on  every  function  of 
body  and  mind.  Fear  is  a  powerful  de- 
terrent and  often  is  the  rock  which 
wrecks  all  educational  progress. 

Through  isolation  too  often  avenues 
of  approach  and  common  interests  are 
desregarded,  pupils  and  teachers  are  ill 
at  ease  in  one  another's  presence,  in- 
difference to  one  another's  aims  and 
interests  grows  into  mutual  .estrange- 
ment, opposition  and  sometimes  posi- 
tive dislike,  whence  grows  neglect  of 
work  and  contentions  in  discipline, 
much  of  which  might  be  avoided  by  a 
broader  training  and  more  liberal  cul- 
ture than  is  often  used  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  work. 

A  proper  training  for  teachers  will 
lead  them  into  a  close  study  of  local 
economic,  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions, with  their  concurrent,  aesthetic 
and  ethical  relations,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  inheritances  of 
their  charges. 

Such  a  study  will  soon  enable  a 
teacher  to  intelligently  adapt  the  in- 
struction of  the  school  to  the  personal 
needs  of  the  child  and  will  do  away 
with  many  failures  now  due  to  imper- 
sonal teaching  and  overcrowded 
classes. 

The   highest    welfare   of   each    pupil 


demands  personal  knowledge  of  the 
children,  a  discovery  of  their  non- 
school  environment  and  interests  and 
freedom  to  adjust  the  work  to  the  con- 
ditions found.  Sometimes  the  city 
teacher  feels  that  such  personal  study 
is  not  required,  but  this  feeling  is  not 
warranted.  Often  the  city  child  is 
farther  isolated  from  the  school  and 
its  influences  than  is  the  child  of  the 
rural  district  or  the  hamlet,  and  no 
city  is  large  or  small  enough  to  escape 
the  need  of  this  personal  acquaintance  ' 
as  a  basis  for  personal  teaching. 

Without  such  acquaintance  with  the 
pupil  and  the  communivy  instruction  is 
apt  to  become  impersonal ;  training  is 
apt  to  be  attempted  en  masse ;  work 
will  be  vague,  indefinite,  general  and 
non-effective. 

Impersonal  teaching  has  no  place 
with  immature  students.  They  require 
direct,  definite,  personal  instruction 
and  training  and  much  individual  ap- 
plication of  teachings  if  best  results 
are  to  be  secured. 

Impersonal  teaching  and  failure  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  pupils  is 
apt  to  develop  in  a  teacher  a  disposi- 
tion to  teach  the  subjects  regardless  of 
the  students'  needs,  and  if  the  pupil 
fails  to  do  the  class  work  satisfactorily, 
makes  it  easy  for  the  teacher  to  justify 
himself  in  failing  the  pupil  and  drop- 
ping him  from  the  class,  and,  possibly, 
from  the  school,  instead  of  teaching  the 
child  and  helping  him  to  find  his  diffi- 
culty and  working  the  pupil  into  a 
realization  of  his  own  necessity  for 
mastering  the  work.  It  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  strive  to  keep  his 
pupils  for  the  instruction  intended  for 
them  rather  than  to  drop  them  from 
the  class  and  thereby  thwart  the  plans 
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and  purposes  of  the  community  in  the 
establishment  of  the  school. 

Only  by  individual  attention  and  en- 
couragement can  many  be  led  to  earn- 
est effort  for  self-improvement  that 
shall  make  them  worthy  citizens  in  our 
State. 

"More  than  armies  and  navies,  more 
than  money  and  trade,  our  nation  needs 
children  who  love  their  country  enough 
to  take  some  pains  to  improve  them- 
selves for  its  sake." 

Much  the  same  idea  was  stated  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  said, 
"More  than  anything  else  I  want  to 
see  the  public  school  turn  out  the  boy 
and  girl  who,  when  man  and  woman, 
will  add  to  the  sum  of  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  nation.'* 

These  appeals  are  for  personal  and 
individual  worth,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
tained largely  by  personal  and  individ- 
ual teaching  and  training,'  and  which 
fails  of  development  under  mass  in- 
struction and  impersonal  teaching. 

The  same  study  that  will  do  away 
with  impersonal  teaching  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  will  discover  to  the  school 
organizers  and  administrators  defects 
and  needs  demanding  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

A  stronger,  more  fearless  elimination 
from  present  studies  and  a  closer  union 
of  the  school  and  its  community  will 
ensue ;  more  teachers  and  smaller  class- 
es will  be  the  rule ;  newer  courses  fit- 
ting the  community  for  the  life  of  to- 
day and  the  life  of  the  future  will  be 
constructed  by  the  joint  labors  of  the 
school  and  its  patrons. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  time  is  now  at 
hand  when  the  school  owes  more  to  the 
community  than  it  gives?  As  the  edu- 
cational center  of  community  interests 
should     the     school     not      extend      its 


influence  beyond  the  limit  of  6-14  or 
6-20  and  prepare  also  to  care  for  the 
educational  advance  of  those  of  ma- 
turer  years,  who  may  yet  desire  fur- 
ther light  and  training  for  the  raising 
of  their  power  to  higher  efficiency. 

"The  doors  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  the  doors  to  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion, are  the  doors  of  our  school 
houses."  The  modern  alchemists,  the 
ones  who  convert  gross  materials  into 
gold,  are  the  trained  pupils  of  the  mod- 
ern schools.  Why  bar  •  from  these 
schools  the  great  numbers  who  might 
receive  immediate  benefits  therefrom, 
serving  the  interests  of  the  world's 
workers  now  in  the  present,  instead  of 
confining  the  school  work  to  benefits 
for  the  children  of  the  future  men  and 
women,  the  future  workers  of  our 
nation  ? 

Thus  by  improving  our  schools  and 
expanding  their  possibilities  we  will 
add  to  our  wealth  and  power  and  as- 
sure an  honorable  place  for  our  nation 
among  the  world  powers. 

What  community  does  not  have  in 
its  population  those  who,  through  neg- 
lect, misfortune  or  necessity,  failed  to 
get  the  culture  and  training  that  the 
schools  may  have  offered.  These  peo- 
ple often  feel  the  need  of  fundamental 
general  education,  which  every  school 
could  easily  make  available  to  adults 
by  establishing  night  schools,  continu- 
ation schools,  educational  clubs,  study 
circles,  etc.,  authority  for  which  is 
given  under  provisions  of  the  Night 
School  law,  which  says : 

I.  In  all  cities  having  a  population 
of  three  thousand,  or  more,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880,  the  school  trus- 
tees of  such  cities  shall  keep  and  main- 
tain a  night  school  between  the  hours 
of  seven  and  nine  and  a  half  o'clock  p. 
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m.,  during  the  regular  school  terms,  as 
a  part  of  the  systems  of  common 
schools  whenever  twenty  or  more  in- 
habitants of  such  city,  having  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  or  persons  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
who,  by  reason  of  their  circumstances, 
are  compelled  to  be  employed,  or  have 
their  children  employed,  during  the 
school  days  to  aid  in  support  of  such 
families,  who  desire  to  and  who  shall 
attend  such  school,  shall  petition  such 
school  trustees  so  to  do. 

2.  All  persons  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  thirty,  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  business  or  at  labor  during 
the  day  shall  be  permitted  to  attend 
such  school. 

The  establishment  of  night  schools 
is  so  easy,  their  maintenance  so  inex- 
pensive and  their  work  productive  of 
such  immediate  results  in  better  citi- 
zenship and  efficiency  that  I  can  not 
urge  too  strongly  their  general  estab- 
lishment in  our  towns  and  cities. 

Through  night  schools  the  industrial 
countries  of  Europe  are  raising  the 
general  intelligence  and  skill  of  their 
workmen,  so  that  many  of  those  coun- 
tries, though  limited  in  natural  re- 
sources and  extent  of  territory,  are  suc- 
cessful competitors  of  our  workmen, 
with  all  their  advantages  of  extensive 
domain,  general  opportunity  and 
abundant  virgin  and  natural  resources. 

In  our  own  country  the  average  per 
capita  wage  is  highest  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  State  that  makes  greatest  pro- 
vision for  compulsory  education  and 
for  night  school  work.  Nor  is  this 
greatest  per  capita  wage-earning  an 
accident  or  disassociated  from  the  edu- 
cation of  the  workers. 

The  night  schools  of  Europe  are  or- 


ganized on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in 
this  country  and  in  their  character  they 
are  chiefly  industrial.  In  Berlin  alone 
twenty-eight  such  schools  are  estab- 
lished, with  a  total  attendance  of  more 
than  25,000  students.  Liverpool  has  a 
magnificent  $750,000  building  and 
equipment  maintained  by  the  city  and 
used  for  technical  night  school  work 
alone.  In  the  night  schools,  as  in  the 
day  schools,  the  course  should  be  de- 
termined by  local  interests,  but  practi- 
cally all  such  schools  need  to  provide 
instruction  in  elementary  courses  in 
English  and  mechanical  drawing,  the 
essentials  of  American  social  and  busi- 
ness customs  and  practices,  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  civic  relations  and  the 
processes  of  government. 

When  employers  realize  that  their 
community  oflFers  special  opportunity 
for  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
their  employes,  and  will  so  advertise  it, 
they  will  be  able  to  secure  for  their 
workers  men  and  women  of  ambition, 
those  who  have  high  ideals  and  grit  and 
determination  to  carry  them  to  suc- 
cessful self-improvement  and  higher 
citizenship. 

And  when  centralized  schools  and 
rural  schools  embrace  their  opportuni- 
ties to  bring  educational  advantages  to 
the  adults  of  their  localities  and  estab- 
lish centers  of  common  interest  and 
improvement,  then  they,  too,  will  do 
much  to  remove  the  isolation  of  rural 
life.  The  very  unity  of  the  people  in 
fundamental  interests  in  rural  com- 
munities gives  even  a  better  basis  for 
such  continuation  school  work  than 
can  be  found  in  the  cities  with  their 
heterogeneous  interests. 

All  that  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  continuation  work  and  industrial  or 
vocational   elements    in    education     in 
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conditions  applying  to  city  life  applies 
with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  to  rural 
schools. 

The  magnificent  work  of  the  Boys' 
Corn  clubs  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, adding  directly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  planters ;  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity; to.  the  improvement  of  pro- 
ducts, and,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
keener  zest  and  interest  and  mental 
training  to  the  schools  and  homes  so 
affected. 

All  our  people  in  school  and  out  have 
a  right  to  look  for  progress  in  the  lines 
indicated.  Both  the  business  and  edu- 
cational world  demand  it  and  such 
progress  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
latest  declaration  of  principles  by  the 
National  Education  Association  at  Los 
Angeles,  wherein  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

Art.  4.  The  association  heartily 
approves  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
determine  the  proper  place  of  industrial 
education  in  the  public  schools.  We 
believe  that  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  both  industrial  and 
commercial  education  should  be  intro- 
duced into  all  schools  and  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  occupations  of  the 
community. 

These  courses  when  introduced 
should  include  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  in  manual  branches.  We 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  not 
only  to  qualify  its  children  to  be  good 
citizens,  but  also  as  far  as  possible  to 
be  useful  members  of  their  community. 
Hence,  wherever  conditions  justify  this 
establishment,  trade  schools  should  be 
maintained  at  public  expense  to  fit  chil- 
dren as,  far  as  possible  for  a  chosen  ca- 
reer. 

Art.  5.  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation indorses  the  increasing  use  of 


urban  school  buildings  for  free  vaca- 
tion school  and  for  free  evening  schools 
and  lecture  courses  for  adults  and  for 
children  who  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  day  school  prematurely.  We 
also  approve  of  the  use  of  school 
grounds  and  even  of  the  buildings  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  crowded 
districts  during  the  summer. 

Art.  8.  The  association  regrets  the 
revival  in  some  quarters  of  the  idea 
that  the  common  school  is  a  place  fcfr 
teaching  nothing  but  reading,  spelling, 
writing  and  ciphering  ;and  takes  this 
occasion  to  declare  that  the  ultimate 
object  of  popular  education  is  to  teach 
children  how  to  live  righteously, 
healthfully  and  happily,  and  that  to  ac- 
complish this  object  it  is  essential  that 
every  school  inculcate  the  love  of 
truth,  justice,  purity  and  beauty 
through  the  study  of  biography,  his- 
tory, ethics,  natural  history,  music, 
drawing  and  the  manual  arts. 

Art.  9.  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation wishes  to  record  its  approval 
of  the  increasing  appreciation  among 
educators  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
of  character  is  the  real  aim  of  the 
schools,  and  the  ultimate  reason  for 
the  expenditure  of  millions  for  their 
maintenance.  There  are  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  today  a 
tendency  toward  disregard  for  consti- 
tuted authority,  a  lack  of  respect  for 
age  and  superior  wisdom,  a  weak  ap- 
preciation of  the  demands  of  duty,  a 
disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and  in- 
terest rather  than  obligation  and  order. 

This  condition  demands  the  earliest 
thought  and  attention  of  our  leaders  of 
opinion,  and  places  important  obliga- 
tions upon  school  authorities. 

With  the  authority  of  such  declara- 
tions by  our  national  association,  is  it 
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too  much  to  hope  that  o,ur  schools  very 
soon  may  enter  upon  such  reconstruc- 
tion of  curricula  and  equipment — 
physical  and  pedagogical — as  will  in- 
sure training  and  results  commensura- 
ble with  the  opportunities  and  de- 
mands of  the  present? 

Let  this  be  done,  not  by  adding  to 
the  present  overcrowded  curricula,  but 
by  judicious  elimination  of  non-essen- 
tiais,  thorough  mastery  of  essentials, 
intelligent  adaptation  and  lengthening 
of  the  period  of  school  advantages  be- 
yond the  time  of  withdrawal  from  the 
ordinary  day  schools. 

Let  the  day  speedily  come  when  to 
all  the  good  work  and  honest  effort 
now  given  in  our  schools  and  by  the 
people  for  their  schools,  there  may  be 
also  ^  better  adaptation  of  curricula  to 


the  community  needs,  a  completer 
equipment  for  all  the  school  needs  of 
every  child — free  texts  and  supplies,  as 
well  as  free  desks  and  buildings — a 
truer  democracy  of  education  and  cul- 
ture and  all  things  leading  to  a  higher 
and  nobler  citizenship  that  shall  con- 
tinue in  night,  special  and  technical 
schools  the  joys  and  benefits  of  school 
days  to  all  who  desire  to  gain  higher 
physical,  moral  and  mental  efficiency 
as  individuals  and  as  citizens,  and  may 
we  all,  like  Emerson,  realize  that — 

"The  gate  of  human  opportunity  is 
turning  on  its  hinges;  that  the  light  is 
breaking  through ;  that  possibilities  are 
opening,  and  that  human  nature — in- 
cluding all  our  schools — is  pushing  to- 
wards these  possibilities." 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 


An    Address   by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot»  President  of  Harvard  University.     Delivered  before  the 
Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  April  3,  1908. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  subject  of  a  liberal  education  is, 
of  course,  the  broadest  possible,  and  I 
think  1  shall  be  able  to  include  in  my 
dealings  with  this  subject  both  the  oth- 
er subjects  which  have  been  suggested 
to  me.  The  first  one  was,  **How  to  Get 
Work  Out  of  Adolescent  Boys."  That 
is  a  very  interesting  topic  in  itself.  If 
we  can  make  up  our  minds  how  to  lib- 
erally educate  our  boys,  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  answer  the  question, 
how  to  get  work  out  of  them.  And  the 
third  subject  which  was  suggested  to 
me  was,  '*What  is  the  future  of  the 
high  school?  What  is  the  logical  foun- 
dation of  the  high  school?  Why  does 
the  American  public  support,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  generosity,  the  high 


school?"  If  I  can  deal  successfully 
with  the  question,  "What  are  the  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education?"  I  am 
sufe  I  shall  cover  that  third  topic. 

We  are  in  the  habit  always,  when  we 
attempt  a  definition  to  first  tell  what 
the  thing  or  the  idea  is  not,  and  so  I 
want  to  begin  by  mentioning  what  lib- 
eral education  is  not — in  my  view. 

It  is  not  knowledge  of  any  subject 
whatever.  The  effect  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation is  not  necessarily  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  any  subject.  I  know  no 
subject  whatever  which  is  necessary  to 
a  liberal  education ;  neither  is  the  effect 
of  a  liberal  education  the  acquisition  of 
any  special  skill — manual  or  other. 

Some  persons  have  maintained  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  style  in  using  one's 
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own  language  was  a  necessary  result  of 
liberal  education.  If  that  were  so, 
there  would  hardly  be  any  liberally  ed- 
ucated people  in  the  world,  style  being 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  acquisi- 
tions. It  is  no  dexterity  or  skill  which 
results  from  a  liberal  education,  no 
skill  like  the  painter's  or  the  sculptor's 
— a  skill  of  eye  and  hand.  That  is  not 
characteristic  of  a  liberal  education. 
Many  liberally  educated  men  and' wom- 
en have  no  such  skill.  Some  persons 
suppose  that  to  become  what  is  called 
a  gentleman  or  a  lady  is  the  real  fruit 
of  a  liberal  edqcation.  But  we  all  know 
many  liberally  educated  men  and  wom- 
en who  lack  some  of  the  qualities 
which  we  connect  with  the  word  "gen- 
tleman'* or  **lady.''  There  are  liberally 
educated  persons  who,  for  instance,  are 
not  devoted  to  that  personal  cleanliness 
which  characterizes  a  gentleman  or  a* 
lady.  There  are  liberally  educated  per- 
sons who  have  not  an  accurate  use  of 
their  mother  tongue.  There  are  lib- 
erally educated  persons  who  have  no 
striking  talent,  or  power,  no  unusual 
gift  of  body  or  mind.  There  are  lib- 
erally educated  persons  who  have  not 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman  or  a  lady — 
who  are  not  uniformly  considerate,  for 
example,  gentle,  thoughtful  of  others. 

We  see  here  simply  what  the  liberal 
education  is  not.    What  is  it? 

To  my  thinking,  a  liberal  education 
is  a  state  of  mind — nothing  else;  just  a 
state  of  mind.  A  liberally  educated  per- 
son will  have  a  free  mind,  an  open 
mind,  a  candid  mind,  a  generous  mind. 
The  liberally  educated  man  or  woman 
will  have  a  certain  spirit,  or  temper,  to- 
wards inquiry,  toward  truth,  and  a 
broad  sympathy.  A  liberally  educated 
person  will  always  welcome  the  advent 
of  something  new  to  be  inquired  about. 


to  be  studied,  and,  among  us  Ameri- 
cans, to  be  welcomed. 

Such  is  the  real  fruit  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. It  means  freedom.  It  means 
loves ;  all  kinds  of  clear,  high,  noble 
loves — the  love  of  beauty,  the  love  of 
truth,  the  love  of  all  things  noble.  That 
is  liberal  education  and  the  fruit  of  it. 

Is  it  confined  to  any  class  in  the 
community?  By  custom  it  is.  We 
think  of  liberal  education  as  a  quality 
of  the  managing,  leading  class — that 
small  minority  of  the  community.  I 
hold  that  to  be  an  unjust  conception  of 
liberal  education,  untrue.  I  know  many 
men  and  women  of  liberal  mind,  of  can- 
dor, who  love  truth  and  love  beauty, 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  ^'leading 
class,"  so  called,  to  the  managing  class. 
They  are  mechanics.  They  are  in 
trade.  They  work  in  quarries  and  mines 
and  on  the  farms.  And  yet  they  have 
won,  through  prolonged  education,  the 
education  not  only  of  school,  but  of 
life:  They  have  won  that  characteristic 
spirit,  or  temper,  which  is  the  best  fruit, 
the  only  real  fruit,  of  liberal  education. 

Therefore,  when  I  speak  to  you 
teachers  of  public  schools  concerning 
liberal  education,  I  speak  of  it  as  the 
goal  of  your  work  for  your  children,  not 
as  the  goal  of  college  teachers  or  uni- 
versity teachers ;  as  the  goal  in  dealing 
with  your  children,  for  every  one  of 
you. 

But  this  involves  something  with  re- 
gard to  the  management  and  structure 
of  schools.  With  regard  to  the  meth- 
ods used  in  teaching,  it  is  quite  true,  as 
Dean  West  just  said  to  you,  that  the 
class  work  is  necessary  in  schools. 
Even  more  necessary,  as  he  pointed 
out,  is  the  work  for  the  individual.  Let 
us  see  what  true  work  for  the  individ- 
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ual  involves  from  the  very  beginning 
and  all  through  the  school  work. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  the  best  organized  and  best 
conducted  part  of  all  our  education,  our 
systematic  education.  Why?  Because 
it  realizes,  in  the  first  place,  the  teach- 
ing for  the  individual.  In  the  next 
place,  it  dwells  on  gentleness  and 
truth,  and  candor,  and  love — the  motive 
powers  in  the  child — the  objects  of  all 
education. 

Next  in  the  structure  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  in  this  attention  to, 
the  individual,  comes  the  university; 
and  in  between  lie  the  grades  and  the 
secondary  schools,  too  much  conducted 
on  the  class  system,  too  little  on  the  in- 
dividual system.  Now,  all  through  the 
grades,  what  is  needed  in  order  that  the 
children,  so  far  as  they  go,  shall  have 
put  into  them  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
a  liberal  education? 

They  must  seek  truth.  They  must 
learn  to  love  beauty.  They  must  learn 
to  appreciate,  to  see  the  noble  in  man, 
woman  and  child.  And  they  must  learn 
to  honor  the  superior  person,  the  no- 
ble person.  This  is  an  all-important 
part  of  instruction  through  the  grades. 
This  should  be  an  object  in  all  reading, 
in  all  teaching  of  history,  in  all  teach- 
ing of  biography.  This  is  the  reason 
why  history  should  be  taught  to  the 
young  through  biography — because  the 
aim  all  the  time  should  be  this  goal  of 
the  liberal  education — the  spirit,  the 
temper,  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind. 

Does  this  seem  to  you  Utopia?  Does 
this  seem  to  you  impossible?  Just  here 
is  the  supreme  influence  of  the  good 
teacher — young  or  old,  it  matters  not, 
so  that  the  old  woman  or  the  old  man 
stays  young.  It  is  this  influence  on 
character,     on     the  habitual  mode     of 


thought  of  the  child,  that  is  the  su- 
preme function  of  the  teacher.  And 
when  we  come  on  to  the  secondary 
work  the  motive  remains  precisely  the 
same. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say  that  the 
grades  train  for  life  and  not  for  the 
high  school ;  that  the  high  school  trains 
for  life  and  not  for  the  college.  Very 
true.  But  what  does  training  for  life 
mean?  It  means  this  inculcating  by 
precept  and  example,  by  everything 
that  is  read,  by  all  the  emotions  which 
the  school  life  develops  in  the  child.  It 
is  this  very  teaching  of  the  essence,  re- 
sult, fruit  of  liberal  education,  which 
should  be  always  kept  in  sight. 

Dean  West  has  just  told  you  hov/  im- 
portant, essential  even,  is  the  function 
of  the  teacher  in  seeing  where  the 
child  is  weakest  and  helping  the  weak 
child  in  the  right  spot.  I  think  there  is 
one  function  of  a  teacher  very  much 
higher — not  only  more  influential — 
than  that  of  helping  the  weakest; 
namely,  developing  the  strongest,  giv- 
ing the  superior  child  its  chance,  lead- 
ing it  on  faster  and  faster,  freer  and 
freer,  to  nobler  and  nobler  eflFort.  That, 
to  my  thinking,  is  the  high  function  of 
the  teacher."  That  is  the  reason  why 
there  should  be  division  in  all  our 
schools  of  the  quick  children  from  the 
slow,  of  the  able  children  from  the  dull, 
just  as  much  as  there  should  be  divi- 
sion of  the  healthy  and  strong  from  the 
weak  and  the  crippled. 

The  schools,  in  order  to  do  their 
proper  work  for  the  community,  for  our 
nation,  for  our  republic — and  especially 
because  we  are  a  republic — should  pick 
out  the  superior  children  and  urge  them 
on,  give  them  their  freedom.  Lock- 
step  is  the  worst  feature  of  American 
schools.     Selection,    advancement     for 
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the  best  and  the  ablest,  should  be  their 
constant  aim. 

And  here  again  we  need  to  recognize 
the  facts  of  the  present  case — ^the  facts 
of  the  divisions,  planes,  layers,  which 
are  inevitable  in  democratic  society  as 
in  all  earlier  society.  We  all  know  that 
the  great  failure  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  is  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  children  drop 
out  of  the  schools  before  their  four- 
teenth year,  and  another  large  propor- 
tion drop  out  about  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years,  and 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  only  a 
small  minority  goes  on  to  the  end  of 
high  school ;  and  then — coming  to  my 
own  field — an  insignificant  percentage 
of  the  total  youth  of  the  country  get  on 
to  college  and  the  university. 

What  are  these  facts  related  to  in 
our  organization,  our  social  and  indus- 
trial organization?  Simply  to  this: 
First,  that  the  stratification  of  society 
by  employments  is  just  as  inevitable, 
just  PS  necessary,  just  as  indispensable, 
in  democratic  society  as  in  any  other. 
We  must  have  a  very  small  managing 
or  leading  class;  below  that  a  large 
class  devoted  to  buying  and  selling,  to 
trade — the  commercial  class;  next  to 
them,  still  a  very  large  class,  the  me- 
chanic class — the  skilled  artisans,  the 
skilled  workers  with  their  hands;  and 
again  another  layer,  the  so-to-speak 
"rough  workers" — now  fortunately 
more  and  more  using  tools  of  skill,  ma- 
chinery— the  agricultural  class,  the 
miners,  the  quarrymen,  the  rough 
workers.  Americans  by  birth  are  sup- 
posed to  have  escaped  from  this  class 
of  rough  workers.  In  some  measure 
they  have,  but  still  take  our  whole  so- 
ciety together,  and  these  four  planes, 
layers,  strata,  are  not  only  clearly  visi- 


ble, but  they  are  indispensable  to  so- 
ciety, to  its  structure,  to  its  life — to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  pur- 
poses of  our  nation. 

Now,  our  school  system  has  not 
taken  cognisance  of  this  inevitable 
stratification,  and  consequently  an  im- 
mense majority  of  our  children  do  not 
receive  from  our  school  system  an  edu- 
cation which  trains  them  for  the  voca- 
tion to  which  they  are  clearly  destined. 
That  is  not  a  welcome  idea,  in  most 
democratic  communities,  that  children 
have  a  destiny;  and  yet  it  is  a  simple 
fact  of  natural  history.  It  is  not  a 
thing  determined  by  the  form  of  our 
government.  It  is  not  a  thing  which 
universal  suffrage  can  control.  It  is  a 
fact  which  our  school  system  has  got 
,to  take  cognizance  of. 

Now  that  determines  another  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  of  the  public 
•schools,  and  that  function  has  a  deep 
importance,  a  necessity;  namely,  that 
by  that  study  of  the  individual  which 
Dean  West  pressed  upon  you  as  an  es- 
sential of  education,  that  by  that  study 
of  the  individual,  with  the  help  of  the 
parents  and  w^ith  the  help  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  through  the  schools, 
the  selection  should  be  made — election, 
if  you  please — of  the  calling  to  which 
each  child  may  most  profitably  ancj 
most  happily  devote  himself.  When  it 
comes  to  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
every  one  knows  that  the  profession 
should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
individual  capacity  of  the  chooser.  All 
intelligent  young  men  choose  their  pro- 
fession with  reference  to  their  probable 
capacity  for  it,  and  their  expectation  of 
enjoying  it — being  happy  in  it.  That  is 
just  the  way  the  trade  of  every  me- 
chanically-minded boy  should  be  se- 
lected. 
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Who  is  goirtg  to  help  him  to  that 
wise  choice?  You!  The  teachers  of 
the  public  schools!  What  will,  be  the 
consequence  of  an  early  choice,  an  early 
^determination  ?  Interest  in  his  studies. 
A  boy,  just  like  many  men,  in  these 
days,  asks  when  a  problem  of  that  sort 
is  presented  to  him :  "What  is  there  in 
it  for  me?'* — a  very  wise  inquiry,  if  an 
honest  one.  The  boy's  motive  is  just 
like  man's  motive — that  is,  our  boys, 
boys  who  are  exempt  from  fear  of  tor- 
ture— the  boy's  ruling  motive  which 
wmII  control  him  is  just  like  the  adult's. 
"Let  me  see  what  there  is  in  this  course 
of  work  that  I  shall  like  and  enjoy — 
profit  by.  Let  me  see  what  will  give 
me  pleasure,  not  only  now,  but  in  after 
life.  Let  me  see  what  will  give  me 
profit  in  after  life.  I  will  work  if  I 
am  interested."  And  in  our  country, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  children,  like 
men,  will  not  work  unless  they  are 
interested,  as  a  rule.  That  is  the  reason 
why  there  has  been  trouble  in  discover- 
ing how  to  make  adolescent  boys  work. 
We  will  all  work  at  what  interests  us ; 
and,  moreover,  we  wnll  work  a  great 
deal  harder  in  what  interests  us  than 
we  will  work  in  any  other  way  of  from 
any  other  motive.  It  is  a  stupid  man 
or  a  stupid  child  that  will  not  work 
harder  when  he  is  interested. 

I  believe  that  it  is  increase  of  inter- 
est in  studies  which  we  need  to  create 
all  along  the  line  of  our  grades  and  our 
secondary  education.  How  to  do  it, 
how  to  bring  in  interest  for  the  boys 
and  girls  now  dropping  out  of  school 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  at  thirteen,  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  brings  me 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  fundamental 
error  in  the  structure  of  our  grades  and 
of  our  high  school  system ;  namely, 
that  the  interesting  studies  are  mainly 


reserved  for  the  high  school.  Not  only 
are  the  interesting  studies  reserved,  but 
they  are  reserved  far  too  long;  kept 
away  from  the  children  of  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  age;  put  on  into 
the  high  school  artificially;  come  too 
late  for  the  interests  of  the  children — 
their  intellectual  interests  and  their 
moral  interests. 

The  time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
long  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  though 
it  is  a  fundamental  one.  Let  me  illus- 
trate with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
algebra  and  geometry.  There  is  arith- 
metic sometimes  for  as  much  as  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  time  in  the 
grades ;  no  algebra  and  no  geometry. 
The  right  way  to  teach  those  subjects 
is  to  teach  them  from  the  beginning,  all 
three  together,  not  separate — together. 
And  I  read  with  rejoicing  a  recent  lit- 
tle booklet — and  I  saw  the  name  of  an 
Indiana  teacher  signed  among  the  com- 
mittee— counseling  that  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra and  geometry  be  taught  together 
and  concretely  in  the  grammar  schools. 
That  is  the  indication  of  an  enormous 
improvement,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
possibly  in  all  our  schools. 

There  is  a  mode  by  which  interest 
may  be  introduced  into  the  grades.  Let 
a  boy  see  what  algebra  will  do  for  him, 
for  instance,  in  solving  a  problem  in- 
stead of  arithmetic.  Let  him  solve  a 
large  number  of  practical  problems 
which  combine  both  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  or  algebra  and  geometr\'. 
Let  him  see  that  whole  scope  of 
methodical  reasoning  by  the  time  he  is 
twelve  years  old,  and  he  may  be  able 
to  go  on  to  applications  of  those  three 
subjects  before  he  is  fourteen — appli- 
cations which  he  can  see  the  use  of, 
particularly  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  me- 
chanic. 
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Now,  while  this  is  going  on  in  the 
grades  you  will  not  only  hold  the  inter- 
est of  the  boys  much  more  strongly,  in- 
ducing them  to  stay  in  the  schools,  but 
you  will  also  be  preparing  them  before 
they  are  twelve  years  old  for  those  in- 
dustrial applications  which  will  open  to 
them  the  view  of  what  the  trades  are, 
\Nrhat  the  mechanical  arts  are,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  study  of  the  sciences 
which  have  application  in  the  chief  arts 
and  trades.  It  is  this  concrete  method 
which  we  need  to  hold  the  children  in 
the  5  chools.  Shall  we,  on  that  account, 
while  putting  in  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, weaken  the  schools  as  places  of 
what  we  have  called  academic  instruc- 
tion? Far  from  it.  We  shall  only 
strengthen  them — strengthen  them  as 
places  for  mental  training;  strengthen 
them  as  places  for  preparing  for  voca- 
tions;  strengthen  them  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  our  industries  with  compe- 
tent youth. 

But  am  I  losing  sight  of  my  main 
theme,  liberal  education?  Not  at  all. 
The  essence  of  the  liberal  education  and 
its  ultimate  fruit  is  a  temper  of  mind. 
Therefore,  in  all  this  instruction  which 
I  have  imagined  in  the  grades,  and 
later  in  secondary  schools,  it  is  that 
temper,  that  spirit  which  we  are  after, 
which  we  are  trying  to  inculcate,  to 
breed,  to  develop  in  the  children.  And 
that  spirit  or  temper  may  be  just  as 
well  developed  in  the  subjects  taught 
as  I  have  indicated,  taught  in  a  way  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  as  in 
any  other  way — vastly  better  than  in 
any  machine  way  or  in  any  compul- 
sory way,  where  the  means  of  compul- 
sion are  bodily  fear. 

What  is  the  outcome,  then,  of  this 
method  of  developing  concrete  studies, 
concrete  applications,  industrial  appli- 


cations, through  the  grades  and 
through  the  secondary  schools?  Are 
we  to  lose  the  academic  training?  Not 
necessarily.  Why  should  American  so- 
ciety cease  to  spend  money  on  any 
mode  of  popular  instruction  which  has 
proved  its  worth?  If  there  is  any  de- 
partment of  American  instruction 
which  has  proved  its  worth,  it  is  the 
hrgh  school  part.  (Applause.),  Now, 
why  should  we  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  spend  less  on  that  in- 
struction? Since  1885  our  high  schools 
all  over  our  country  have  increased 
enormously.  That  is  a  wise  movement 
of  the  parents  and  of  the  children. 
Shall  we  go  back  on  that  progress?  It 
is  inconceivable,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
inconceivable  in  our  republic.  It  is 
not  that  we  should  spend  less  on  high 
schools ;  the  right  measure  is  to  spend 
a  great  deal  more  on  the  grades.  More- 
over, we  need  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  on  true  industrial  training.  We 
all  know  how  it  may  be  done.  Ger- 
many has  shown  us  the  way.  Strange, 
isn't  it,  that  a  government  and  a  society 
which  is  not  democratic  in  structure 
should  have  taught  us  how  we  may  bet- 
ter teach  our  democratic  youth  ?  But 
that  is  just  what  Germany  has  done. 
Munich  alone  has  more  than  sixty 
trade  schools  in  operation  today  and 
has  had  for  years.  Have  they  dimin- 
ished the  attention  they  paid  or  the  ex- 
penditure they  made  on  their  academic 
schools?  Not  at  all.  Side  by  side  with 
the  increase  in  industrial  education  has 
gone  an  increase  of  the  theoretic  train- 
ing, too.  Moreover,  when  we  speak  of 
industrial  training  we  must  always  re- 
member that  for  children  of  thirteen, 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age — that 
is,  for  most  children  of  those  ages — it  is 
the  theoretic  part  of  a  trade  which  they 
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are  capable  of  learning — the  sciences, 
for  example,  which  underlie  the  great 
,  industries  and  the  universal  trades. 

That  is  what  the  Germans  teach  in 
their  industrial  schools — the  sciences 
which  underlie  the  real  trade  or  the 
real  industry — and  there  is  a  physical 
reason  for  this.  A  boy  of  thirteen, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  is  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  work  of  a  journeyman  in 
any  trade.  He  is  physically  incapable 
of  it.  Have  you  ever  noticed  when  a 
class  of  small  boys  was  put  into  the 
blacksmith's  room  of  a  training  school 
how  they  handle  their  hammers?  The 
hammer  has  a  handle  eighteen  inches 
long;  and  although  the  hammers  have 
smaller  heads  for  the  children,  the 
children  hold  the  hammer  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  its  head  instead  of 
holding  it  by  the  end.  The  reason  is 
that  they  haven't  the  strength  of  the 
wrist  to  deliver  the  blow  on  the  hot 
iron  if  they  hold  the  hammer  by  the 
end.  This  is  just  an  illustration  of  thfe 
general  inability  of  small  boys  to  do 
trade  work.  They  can't  lay  bricks  well 
or  long.  They  can't  hold  the  chisel  in 
the  turning  lathe;  they  haven't  the 
strength  of  hand  and  wrist.  They  can't 
cut  a  screw  in  a  bit  of  wood  in  the 
turning  lathe  because  they  can't  con- 
trol the  tool  by  the  muscles  of  their 
hands  and  arms. 

We  have  to  take  account  of  all  these 
things  when  we  talk  about  industrial 
education.  It  will  turn  out  that  when 
we  try  to  teach  boys  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age — ages  at  w'hich  ap- 
prentices are  not  received  in  our  indus- 
tries— the  elements  of  the  trade,  that 
instruction  will  be  largely  theoretic, 
historical,  not  manual.  And  this  neces- 
sity lies  in  the  nature  of  their  bodies  at 
that  age.    So  when  w'e  introduce,  as  we 


should  introduce,  what  is  called  indus- 
trial training,  into  our  high  schools,  our 
mechanical  arts  high  schools,  we  shall 
find  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  the- 
oretic and  historical,  not  manual.  We 
see  this  in  many  of  the  evening  schools 
for  boys,  which  are  now  being  set  up  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  necessary  to 
confine  their  instruction  to  the  things 
the  boys  can  do.  Drawing  is  a  large 
element  in  their  instruction. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  I  dwell  on 
this  industrial  training  when  my  sub- 
ject is  a  liberal  education.  It  is  because 
I  believe  that  through  that  industrial 
training,  properly  conducted,  and 
through  the  training  of  after  life,  a 
man  or  a  woman  may  win  liberal  edu- 
cation. There  was  a  time  when  no 
education  was  called  '^liberal"  unless  it 
included  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  That  tim^  is  past — or  ought  to 
be  past.  We  inherited  that  notion 
from  the  Jews,  when  all  literature,  all 
knowledge,  was  written  or  printed  in 
Latin  or  Greek. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  liberal  edu- 
cation requires  a  knowledge  of  philos- 
ophy, and  of  history,  and  a  broad  out- 
look on  the  world.  I  hope  that  none  of 
us  will  accept  a  definition  of  liberal  ed- 
ucation which  comprehends  the  pre- 
scription of  any  subject  whatever.  Con- 
sider what  has  come  within  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  in  plain  sight  of  all 
readers  of  history,  in  the  study  of  the 
supreme  subject  of  human  knowledge 
— theology,  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
His  dealings  with  mankind.  There  is 
no  higher  subject  of  human  thought; 
there  is  no  region  into  which  the  hu- 
man mind  can  penetrate  which  is  vast- 
er, nobler;  and  yet  if  any  of  us  were 
asked:  ''Through  the  study  of  what 
subject  has  more  inhumanity  and  more 
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bigotry  and  more  cruelty  been  devel- 
oped in  the  human  race  than  in  the 
study  of  theology,"  could  we  answer 
it?  Could  we  mention  any  other  sub- 
ject, the  study  of  which  has  led  to  more 
narrowness  of  mind  and  more  convic- 
tion that  this  little  mortal  can  under- 
stand God  and  the  universe  than  this 
very  subject  of  theology?  Never  be- 
lieve that  any  subject — the  study  of  it, 
the  knowledge  of  it — is  necessary  to  a 
liberal  education. 

We  have  all  of  us  known  women  of 
small  schooling,  of  withdrawn  life,  de- 
voted to  household  duties  and  to  the 
bringing  up  of  a  family,  who  have  ac- 
quired, in  high  degree,  this  true  result 
of  a  liberal  education ;  who  are  gentle, 
sympathetic,  keen-sighted,  quick  to  dis- 
cern, considerate,  loving.  Of  such  a 
>voman  many  men  have  said  that  to 
know  her  was  a  liberal  education.  You 
will  go-  far  to  find  a  better  definition  of 
a  liberal  education  than  that.  And  yet, 
that  sort  of  result  of  education — the 
continuous  education,  the  education 
^vhich  runs  through  all  life  and  never 
ceases — that  result  is  absolutely  the 
real  thing,  the  goal  of  all  education.  It 
may  be  attained  through  any  kind  of 
faithful,  humble,  intelligent  labor.  It 
may  be  gained  by  the  experience  of 
life,  no  matter  how  humble  the  begin- 
ning. 

What  is  the  difference — the  great 
difference — between  the  body  of  a  man 


and  what  we  call  his  soul,  his  spirit? 
The  body  attains  its  maximum 
strength  at  twenty-five — its  maximum 
size  also.  Does  the  soul  or  the  spirit? 
By  no  means.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  the  education  of  a  youth 
has  ceased  when  he  leaves  school,  at 
fourteen  even;  or  when  he  leaves  the 
high  school  at  eighteen,  or  the  college 
at  twenty-two.  We  speak  of  it  as  the 
end  of  education.  It  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Most  people  are  chiefly  educated 
by  their  after  lives;  and  in  those  after 
lives  the  real  result  is  what  I  have  de- 
scribed— a  state  of  mind,  a  spirit,  a 
temper;  and  the  education  of  educa- 
tional life  is  the  .great  contributor  to 
the  growth  of  the  soul;  and  the  soul 
goes  on  growing  without  limit  of  time 
until  the  decadence  of  the  body  arrests 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
spiritual  faculties. 

And  all  life  is  a  school  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. I  hope  we  none  of  us  thiqk  of 
liberal  education  as  the  attainment  only 
of  a  small  minority.  That  would  be  to 
be  untrue  to  the  republic.  That  would 
be  to  be  untrue  to  God's  conception  of 
what  the  human  race  is  for.  He  didn't 
make  thife  world  for  the  infinitesimal 
minority  of  the  leading  or  managing 
class.  He  made  this  world  in  order 
that  millions  of  men  and  women 
should,  through  the  education  of  all 
life,  become  liberal  and  loving  in  spirit 
and  in  life.     (Continued  applause.) 
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A.  C.  Payne,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Orieans,  Indiana. 


IN  a  prosperous  community  of  one 
of  the  most  favored  agricultural 
districts  of  the  State  stands  a  large 
church,  whose  membership  includes  a 
majority  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  the  neighborhood  within  a  radius  of 
four,  miles.  The  present  building 
stands  where  the  first  one  was  erected 
in  1856.  Nearly  two  generations  have 
passed  away  since  a  few  God-fearing 
men  erected  the  log  house  in  which 
these  pathfinders  of  civilization  found 
expression  for  emotional  natures  of 
great  depth  and  power.  The  new 
building,  while  a  great  improvement  in 
many  respects  over  the  log  structure, 
is  not  modern.  With  the  exception  of 
the  removal  of  the  native  forest  trees, 
the  ground  immediately  surrounding 
the  church  has  not  been  changed. 
Neither  flower  nor  ornamental  shrub 
lends  attractiveness  to  the  place.  Four 
or  five  months  of  the  year  men  and 
women  wade  through  the  mud  from  the 
church  to  their  vehicles.  For  fifty-one 
years  men  and  women  and  children 
have  stirred  the  same  clay,  while  only 
one  mile  away  is  a  gravel  pit,  from 
which  thousands  of  loads  of  gravel 
have  been  taken  for  the  improvement 
of  roadbeds.  Why  fifteen  or  twenty  or 
more  of  the  members  of  this  church 
have  not  taken  a  day  from  their  labor 
to  make  wide  walks  from  the  church  to 
the  road  in  front  and  the  hitching 
places  in  the  rear,  is  attributable  only 
to  the  failure  of  these  people  to  see  the 
comforts  they  might  have  had  for  a  lit- 
tle effort  through  their  association  in 
community  life. 

In  several  counties  of  this  State  there 
are  from  four  to  six  towns,  no  one  of 


which  is  more  than  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  another.  Neighbors  geo- 
graphically, they  have  ever  remained 
aliens  socially.  Year  after  year  has 
passed  away  with  no  marked  advance 
in  intelligence,  no  great  uplift  in  cul- 
ture. Had  these  towns  recognized  the 
great  advantages  open  to  them  be- 
cause of  nearness  in  situation,  they 
might  have  lived  more  in  one  year  than 
they  have  in  ten.  Lecture  and  enter- 
tainment courses  that  sell  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars  because  of  the  car  fare  in- 
cident to  long  trips  between  stopping 
points  could  have  been  obtained  for 
two  hundred  dollars  by  three  or  four 
of  these  towns  forming  a  circuit  which 
would  have  given  the  lecturer  or  con- 
cert company  a  three  or  four-evening 
engagement  with  practically  no  ex- 
pense except  hotel  bills. 

Art  exhibits  containing  several  hun- 
dred pictures,  including  in  their  collec- 
tion the  finest  reproductions  of  the 
masterpieces  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting,  could  have  been  enjoyed 
by  the  residents  of  each  of  these  towns 
at  an  expense  of  less  than  three  dollars. 
Traveling  libraries  could  have  passed 
from  town  to  town  at  a  cost  of  only  a 
few  cents.  Why  are  not  these  means 
of  culture  provided  ?  The  only  answer 
is  indifference  to  the  opportunities  for 
advancement  afforded  by  community 
life. 

There  are  also  hundreds  of  towns  in 
Indiana  that  do  not  provide  sufficient 
advantages  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  not  because  of  a  lack  of  taxa- 
ble property,  but  from  their  failure  to 
use  the  benefits  that  are  theirs  through 
community  life.     The  inhabitants    of 
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these  towns  need  only  to  be  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  they  may  have  all  that 
is  really  needed  to  develop  the  "sky- 
ward tendencies"  in  man  at  less  cost 
than  they  are  now  paying  for  barely 
the  common  comforts  of  life.  When 
the  awakening  comes  the  necessary 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end 
sought  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  northern  Indiana  is  a  town  of 
twelve  hundred  population,  the  prop- 
erty valuation  of  which  is  one  million 
dollars.  The  tax  rate  is  very  low.  The 
high  school,  which  has  been  commis- 
sioned recently,  has  had  a  three  years' 
course  for  fifteen  years.  Sixty  pupils 
are  in  attendance  at  the  present  time. 
With  the  exception  of  a  cyclopedia  and 
a  dictionary  there  is  no  library  worthy 
of  the  name.  In  the  English  depart- 
ment there  is  not  one  book  for  home 
reading.  There  is  not  a  single  set  of 
supplementary  readers  for  the  grades 
below  the  high  school.  Not  a  picture 
of  merit  adorns  the  walls  of  any  room 
of  the  building.  This  is  not  an  excep- 
tional case.  There  are  many  other 
towns  in  Indiana  with  financial  ability 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  this 
whose  educational  equipment  is  equally 
poor.  In  towns  having  such  large 
property  valuation  the  problem  of  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  the  school  is  not  a 
difficult  one.  If  the  superintendent 
recognize  the  need  of  bettering  the  ap- 
pliances and  adding  to  the  equipment 
of  the  school,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  en- 
list the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
community.  With  this  support  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  raise  the  tax  levy  so 
that  sufficient  revenue  may  be  obtained 
to  furnish  the  school  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  do  successful  work.  In  a 
town  whose  property  valuation  is  one 
million  dollars  a  tax  of  two  cents    on 


the  hundred  dollars  would  raise  two 
hundred  dollars  each  year  for  library 
purposes.  It  would  seem  an  easy  task 
to  win  any  man  to  the  proposition  to 
furnish  his  child  with  all  the  reference 
books  and  books  for  general  reading 
and  to  make  the  school  rooms  bright 
and  cheerful  with  pictures  and  statuary 
by  levying  a  tax  of  only  two  cents  on 
the  hundred  dollars.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult. If  one  does  not  think  so,  let  him 
try  it.  The  success  of  the  superintend- 
ent depends  very  largely  upon  the  in- 
terest he  himself  has  shown  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  If  he  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  its  life,  if  he  has 
often  given  generously  both  of  time 
and  money,  if  the  burden  of  community 
uplift  has  borne  so  heavily  on  him  that 
he  has  been  glad  to  sacrifice  again  and 
again  for  the  good  of  others,  he  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  tax 
that  will  bring  a  revenue  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  school. 

There  are  several  towns  that  are  not 
so  fortunate  in  having  a  high  property 
valuation.  With  these  the  problem  of 
securing  sufficient  revenue  to  maintain 
and  equip  the  schools  properly  is  a  dif- 
ficult one.  In  one  of  these  towns  hav- 
ing a  population  of  four  thousand  there 
are  seven  hundred  children  to  be  edu- 
cated. The  tax  is  now  $4.07  on  the 
hundred  dollars.  The  high  school  has 
no  library  except  an  encyclopedia,  a 
dictionary  and  a  few  reference  works 
in  history.  This  year  a  ward  building 
must  be  erected.  What  are  these  peo- 
ple to  do?  They  do  not  know.  An- 
other town  of  fourteen  hundred  popula- 
tion has  supported  a  high  school  hav- 
ing a  three  years'  course  for  sixteen 
years.  For  the  past  nineteen  years  it 
has  been  a  regularly  commissioned 
high  school,  maintaining  a  four  years' 
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course.  The  property  valuation  of  the 
town  is  only  $427,000.00.  The  tax  rate 
is  now  $3.94  on  the  hundred  dollars. 
With  such  a  high  tax  rate  it  would  not 
be  expedient  for  the  superintendent  to 
urge  the  levy  of  additional  tax  for  li- 
brary purposes.  What  is  to  be  done? 
The  school  must  have  apparatus,  pic- 
tures and  a  library  if  its  pupils  are  to 
have  equal  advantages  with  those  of 
other  schools.  To  secure  these  even 
under  such  unfavorable  conditions  as 
have  been  named  is  not  difficult,  pro- 
vided that  one  understand  the  temper 
of  the  community  in  which  he  works. 
In  this  particular  community  it  was 
thought  best  to  raise  the  money  needed 
by  private  subscription.  Every  patron 
of  the  school  was  asked  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. Frequently  the  collector 
would  have  to  talk  for  three-fourths  of 
an  hour  to  make  clear  to  a  person  the 
actual  financial  condition  of  the  town 
that  necessitated  this  direct  appeal  for 
money.  When  he  did  understand  he 
was  willing  to  contribute.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  per- 
sons canvassed  during  two  school  years 
only  two  refused  to  give  something. 
After  the  subscriptions  had  all  been 
paid,  one  of  these  persons  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  giving  fifty  cents  to  the  li- 
brary fund.  The  smallest  amount  con- 
tributed by  any  one  was  five  cents  and 
the  largest  amount  $25.00.  When  the 
subscription  lists  were  closed  it  was 
found  that  $471.13  cash  had  been  col- 
lected. With  this  money  many  usable 
books  have  been  added  to  the  library, 


the  number  of  serviceable  volumes  be- 
ing nearly  one  thousand.  A  set  of  sup- 
plementary readers  costing  from  six  to 
twelve  dollars  each  has  been  placed  in 
every  one  of  the  six  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  work  of  this  school  has 
been  very  greatly  increased  by  this 
added  equipment.  The  one  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  who  subscribed  to 
the  library  fund  feel  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  school.  Since  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  contributed  are 
heads  of  families,  there  must  be  a 
healthy  community  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Several  of  the  most  generous  donors 
to  the  library  fund  have  been  the  alum- 
ni who  are  scattered  over  "  j  United 
States  from  Pennsylvania  t^  California. 
A  school  that  is  thirty-five  years  old 
can  not  afford  to  keep  out  of  touch  with 
her  sons  and  daughters.  They  are  her 
most  valuable  asset.  If  their  school 
life  was  happy  (and  it  should  have 
been),  they  will  always  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  of  their  means  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  their  Alma 
Mater. 

If  a  community  with  a  property  valu- 
ation of  only  $427,000.00  is  able  to  fur- 
nish for  its  school  an  equipment  equal 
to  that  of  many  towns  and  small  cities 
having  a  population  six  or  eight  times 
greater,  there  is  certainly  opportunity 
for  a  still  wider  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  participation  and  co-op- 
eration in  community  life. 
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(Contributioiit  from  the  Pedaflroffical  Seminarj  of  Indiana  Univenity,  Bloomington.  J.  A.  Bergstrom.  Director.) 

A  STUDY  IN  LANGUAGE  ACQUIREMENT. 


L.  A.  Pittenger,  Critic  Teacher  of  English. 


THE  child's  language  acquirement 
divides  itself  inherently,  consid- 
ering always,  of  course,  that 
these  divisions  are  relative,  into  three 
rather  clearly  defined  periods,  namely: 
the  primitive,  including  that  develop- 
ment from  birth  until  the  third  year; 
the  childhood  period,  extending  from 
three  years  of  age  to  the  twelfth,  and 
the  adolescent,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
year  and  ending  generally  before  the 
eighteenth.  The  primitive  period 
dawns  with  tendencies  to  use  the  vocal 
parts,  evolves  a  mass  of  meaningless 
expressions,  which  later  come  to  have 
content  given  them,  and  ends  when  the 
child  begins  to  use  somewhat  reflexly 
the  conventionalized  forms  of  speech 
of  older  people.  The  childhood  era  is 
characterized  by  the  child's  inordinate 
desire  to  play  with  words.  He  juggles 
pronounciation,  creates  innumerable 
fantastic  rhyme  combinations,  repeats 
over  and  over  choice  rhythmical  meters 
and  concocts  all  manner  of  dramatic 
situations  and  expressions.  This  dra- 
matic tendency  gives  birth  to  a  new 
life,  which,  when  it  becomes  more  in- 
dividualized, is  the  adolescent  age. 
This  period  might  well  be  termed  a 
new  lease  on  language  acquirement,  for 
in  It  the  youth's  life  is  cast  into  chaotic 
disorder,  thrilling  with  new  and  adven- 
turous experiences  and  demanding 
original  and  adequate  expressions. 

PRIMITIVE    PERIOD. 

This  initiatory  stage  falls  into  five  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  deserves  at  least 
slight  exposition,  even  in  so  short  a 
paper  as  this.    The  first  is  that  of  early 


"Diflferentiated  Cries."  The  muscu- 
lar action  producing  these  utter- 
ances at  first  are  reflex-automatic,  and 
as  such  produce  a  result  meaningless 
alike  to  child  and  mother.  The  mother 
or  nurse  reacts  in  the  hope 
of  comforting  the  babe  and 
thereby  begins  to  breathe  mean- 
ing into  the  infant's  consciousness. 
Before  the  close  of  this  period  of  five 
months  the  mother  interprets  at  least 
four  distinct  utterances,  stimulated  by 
some  specific  want  and  demanding  a 
certain  defined  response.  A  long 
drawn-out  cry  with  a  tinge  of  peevish- 
ness denotes  hunger,  a  fretful  and  sub- 
dued tone,  precedes  sleepiness,  a  short, 
high-pitched  cry  is  the  result  of  some 
physical  want  or  suffering,  and  a  loud, 
boisterous  squall  proclaims  in  no  un- 
certain tones  the  child's  anger. 

Thus  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
child's  life  its  reactions  are  accurate 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  best  method  to  use.  We 
have  seen  that  meaning  is  given  to  the 
child's  unintelligent  utterances  by  older 
people  forcing  their  interpretations  on 
the  child.  The  character  of  these 
meanings  will  determine  the  child's  fu- 
ture reactions.  The  nurse  should  then 
be  very  careful  what  kind  of  responses 
she  makes  to  the  infant's  various  cries. 
An  isolated  experiment  made  by  the 
writer  might  be  suggestive  at  this 
point.  A  chick  just  hatched  was  taken 
from  the  mother  and  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  hidden  from  any  and  all  calls 
of  man  and  animals.  When  once  safely 
housed  in  its  sequestered  box  it  was 
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pinched.  There  was  no  real  response 
the  first  day,  but  late  the  second  day, 
the  chick  responded  with  a  faint  but 
sharp  cry,  plainly  indicative  of  pain 
and  fear.  As  a  reward  a  bit  of  moist- 
ened combread  was  put  in  the  chick's 
mouth.  It  swallowed  the  morsel  with 
some  effort  and  little  relish.  Day  after 
day  the  chick  was  pinched  and  fed  until 
the  tenth  day  when  I  entered  the  room 
the  chick  screamed  as  if  in  pain,  but  in 
reality  was  only  begging  for  food. 
From  that  day  until  the  chick  was  re- 
turned six  weeks  old  to  its  mates,  its 
shrill  cry  of  pain  substituted  the  usual 
cheep-cheep  of  the  chickens  trained  by 
the  mother  hen.  If  one  experiment 
could  prove  a  proposition,  finally,  we 
would  evidently  have  here  the  truth 
that  responses  of  the  infant  are  what 
we  make  them.  If  good  the  child  is  for- 
tunately started  on  his  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, if  bad  he. has  just  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  before  he  is  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  properly  cul- 
tured child. 

In  the  diction  of  Groos  the  period 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  is  one  of 
"Voice  Play."  The  babe  has  at  this 
time  a  tendency  to  babble  continually 
and  thereby  subjects  its  vocal  appara- 
tus to  a  series  of  gymnastics  suitable 
to  the  development  of  the  muscles  con- 
trolling speech.  Some  of  the  most  com- 
mon sounds  are 

a,     o,     tabu,     go,     uro,    ara.     aomb, 

These  sounds  mean  nothing  to  the 
adult  and  are  not  indicative  of  any 
want  or  request  on  the  part  c'  the  child, 
but  are  simply  means  and  devices 
whereby  the  physical  portion  of  lan- 
guage development  may  be  evolved. 
The  child  does  not  imitate  as  yet.  In 
fact  the  order  is  exactly  reversed.    The 


mother  or  nurse  imitates  the  child  and 
urges  an  advanced  step  on  the  child's 
mechanical  expression,  in  attempting 
to  attach  a  tangible,  concrete  meaning. 
I  have  observed  a  number  of  times  the 
mother  taking  the  child's  a-a  and  num- 
erous repetitions  and  gestures  develop- 
ing the  expression  into  (p)  a  (p)  a. 
The  child  soon  learns  to  reply  on  these 
responses  and  demonstrations  of  the 
mother  to  determine  the  value  of  all 
calls  it  produces. 

Thus  we  can  readily  see  how  natu- 
rally the  child  can  pass  from  this  point 
into  what  has  been  called  the  "La-La" 
Period,  or  the  age  when  the  child 
repeats  the  syllable  to  fix  it  in  memory, 
and  begins  to  imitate  all  sounds,  whether 
made  by  a  person  or  thing.  These 
sounds  are  inconsistent  in  that  they  do 
not  imitate  accurately,  and  incoherent 
since  they  do  not  arrange  themselves 
logically  enough  to  produce  any  idea 
the  child  may  have.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  there  is  any  serious  amount 
of  ideation  at  this  time  in  the  sense 
adults  use  the  term.  It  is  interested 
in  the  music  of  language,  follows 
every  movement  of  the  speaker's  lips 
and  body,  and  repeats  ordinarily  to 
itself  the  impression  the  speaker  has 
made  on  it.  An  observing  friend  re- 
lates a  story  bearing  on  this  point.  Her 
nine  months'  old  child  was  nursed  and 
fondled  daily  by  an  uncle,  who  had  a 
peculiar  squint  of  the  eye  and  a  draw- 
ing of  one  side  of  the  face,  due  to  an 
attack  of  paralysis.  The  mother  no- 
ticed the  child  one  day  in  its  play 
chattering,  squinting  one  eye  and  draw- 
ing its  face  into  a  similar  position  to 
that  of  the  uncle.  Fearful  that  the  imi- 
tation might  become  permanent  the 
uncle  absented  himself  from  the  babe's 
presence,  only  to  learn  that  the  infant 
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insisted  on  continuing  the  strange 
grimace.  After  some  weeks  the  child 
seemingly  had  forgotten  the  experience 
but  on  the  uncle  resuming  his  former  re- 
lation the  child  began  again  the  imita- 
tion. 

At  this  the  very  beginning  of  lan- 
guage imitation,  we  need  then  correct 
habits  of  speech.  Too  often  we  feel 
that  at  this  time  matters  of  form  amount 
to  nothing,  but  certainly  the  child  that 
has  a  nurse  of  good  language  qualities, 
will  have  an  advantage  over  the  babe 
that  has  a  nurse  of  uncouth  or  de- 
formed habits  of  speech.  It  will  possess 
a  naturalness  of  expression  which  the 
other  child  cannot  secure  accurately 
from  future  corrections.  The  conven- 
tions and  rules  of  language  will  be 
known  from  the  beginning  and  seem 
in  after  life,  as  inherent  and  always 
known  by  the  child.  In  truth,  to  train 
a  great  man  in  speech,  wisdom  saith 
begin  with  the  grandmother. 

Near  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
child  begins  to  understand  words. 
Words  like  papa  and  mamma  are 
readily  interpreted,  while  less 
common  words  are  understood  if 
properly  emphasized,  repeated,  and 
demonstrated  by  the  adult.  The  con- 
versation of  older  people  is  not  inter- 
preted and  only  now  and  then  does  the 
child  catch  an  interesting  word  and 
dwell  on  it.  Its  progress  is  retarded 
considerably  at  this  time  by  teething, 
as  the  gums  become  sore  and  awkward. 
One  sound  does  not  now  limit  itself  to 
any  one  meaning,  but  may  as  in  the 
case  of  Preyer's  child,  attribute  eleven 
meanings  to  the  expression  ''atta/'  At 
this  stage  the  child  invents  many 
words.  For  illustration,  ''mh"  means 
something  to  eat,  'Va-zca/'  a  drink  of 
water,   "atata*'   with   a   gesture    means 


pay  attention.  The  child  will  in  this, 
its  second  year,  imitate  anything  that 
makes  a  noise  and  do  it  in  an  under- 
standing manner.  The  cock  crowing  in 
the  barn)rard,  the  squeak  of  door  hinges 
and  the  tick-tock  of  the  clock,  all  be- 
come subjects  to  be  imitated.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  nurse  at  this  time 
increases  greatly,  for  the  child  now 
begins  to  conform  its  exprjessions  to 
those  used  by  adults.  It  is  here  that 
civilization  places  its  iron  hand  on  the 
speech  of  the  child  and  arrests  its 
growth  in  the  multitudinous  ways 
heretofore  open  to  it.  The  highest 
Pedagogical  wisdom  here  is  to  desist 
from  over-directing  the  infant,  and  out- 
lawing the  majority  of  its  tendencies. 

The  "Sentence-word  Period"  is  an 
evolution  from  the  "wa-wa"  stage 
as  a  word  into  the  broader  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  still  expressed  in  one 
word.  Now  "wa-wa*'  means  not  only 
something  to  drink  but  "I  want  some- 
thing to  drink,"  "mh"  now  has  added 
to  it  the  desire  to  eat  that  something. 
This  form  of  speech  is  extant  in  grown 
people's  language;  and  is  used  when  they 
fail  to  recall  a  situation  in  full,  by  cast- 
ing out  one  word  sentences  to  aid  their 
companions  in  grasping  the  entire 
thought.  The  intonation  and  enuncia- 
tion of  words  at  this  time  are  the  major 
requisites  of  good  example,  as  the  child 
now  interprets  the  actions  and  quali- 
ties of  speech  as  the  real  meaning,  and 
begins  to  use  the  word  more  as  a  sym- 
bol. In  a  very  short  time  these  individ- 
ual words  begin  to  group  themselves 
regardless  of  inflection.  For  instance, 
the  child  will  say,  "Papa-^shoe — black 
— box,"  for  papa  blacks  his  shoes  on 
the  box,  "Mamma — town — go,"  for 
mamma  goes  to  town.  This  manner  of 
sentence    formation    lasts    from    three 
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months  to  a  year  of  the  child's  life,  but 
most  children  begin  to  use  badly  in- 
flected sentences  after  three  months' 
practice  on  grouping  disjointed  words ; 
yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  "Papa — eated 
— dinner"  or  "Me  and  her  gone  town," 
even  after  the  child  starts  to  school. 
At  this  juncture  a  new  factor  which  has 
been  quietly  stealing  into  the  child's 
life,  becomes  a  great,  if  not  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  child's 
speech,  namely,  that  of  playmates  of 
the  same  or  older  age.  The  child  must 
conform  to  general  usages  of  inflection 
or  be  laughed  at.  He  usually  chooses 
the  former.  If  the  child  is  ever  to 
construct  and  use  sentences  properly 
and  naturally,  here  is  the  place  and 
time  for  their  inception.  Who  knows  but 
that  poets  may  be  made  or  unmade  in 
this  year  of  inflectional  sentence  de- 
velopment, depending  largely  on  the 
associations  at  this  period  of  life. 

PERIOD  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Thisperiod  has  two  rather  clear  divi- 
sions. The  first  is  an  era  of  continued 
rapid  growth  extending  from  three  to. 
seven.  The  second  division  is  that  of 
pre-adolescence,  covering  the  years 
from  seven  to  twelve.  No  actual 
boundary  line  can  be  established  either 
for  one  or  many  children,  but  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  these  two  pro- 
posed stages  arc  sufficiently  different 
to  warrant  our  classification. 

The  period  of  three  to  seven 
years  is  noted  for  the  unlim- 
ited number  and  kinds  of  ques- 
tions the  child  asks  on  any  and  all 
Subjects.  If  he  is  cutting  teeth  then 
teeth  is  the  subject  for  volley  after 
volley  of  questions.  These  questions 
range  from  those  vitally  related  to  a 
knowledge  of  dentition  to  a  fanciful 
journey   among   the   stars.     An   older 


person  is  often  astonished  at  the  clear 
insight  manifest  by  the  child's  question, 
but  maybe  before  this  astonishment  has 
passed  he  is  confronted  with  an  irrele- 
vant and  absurd  query.  One  illustra- 
tion will  serve  to  make  this  point  clear. 
A  six  year  old  once  asked  in  the  pre- 
sence of  .the  writer,  "How  would  we 
eat  cabbage  if  we  had  no  teeth?"  Be- 
fore a  reply  could  be  beg^n  to  this  sane 
inquiry  the  child  propounded  the  start- 
ling proposition,  "Has  God  teeth,  and 
will  he  bite  us  if  we're  not  good?" 
The  diversity  and  rapidity  of  these 
questions  completely  undo  the  older 
companion,  and  it  is  easy,  indeed,  to 
see  why  a  father,  mother  and  compan- 
ions are  driven  to  desperation  and  to 
demand  many  times,  a  short  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Much  as  the  adult  may  be  chagrined 
at  the  senseless  insistence  of  the  child 
in  his  inquisitiveness,  and  useless  as 
his  questioning  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  long  passed  the  way  the  child 
now  travels,  he  should  always  be  treat- 
ed with  toleration  and  sympathy.  In- 
stead of  abruptly  breaking  off  our  con- 
versation we  should  encourage  and 
suggest  as  clearly  as  possible,  ways  and 
means  to  reach  the  goal  toward  which 
he  strives  against  innumerable  and  un- 
known obstacles.  The  child  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  conversation  is 
worthy  of  a  self-reliant  progressive  per- 
son, and  not  be  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  the  thought  that  his  ideas  are  futile 
and  his  conversation  so  trifling  that  he 
should  not  expect  older  people  to  waste 
their  time  listening  to  such  jargon.  In- 
stead of  starving  the  child's  intellect 
by  slighting  and  neglecting  his  inquir- 
ies, cast  about  him  a  mantle  of  rich 
language  environment.  Let  the  air  he 
breathes  be  filled  with  choice  language 
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that  he  may  aspire  that  which  will  be 
meat  and  drink  to  his  intellectual  de- 
velopment throughout  life.  Do  not 
assume  the  role  of  dictator  or  critic 
when  the  child  is  wrong,  but  send  him 
to  nature,  there  to  observe  again  and 
read  aright  truth  as  it  exists  directly 
from  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

The   questioning  craze,  overwhelm- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  is  no  greater  in  the 
average  child  than  the  interest  he  mani- 
fests    in     poetry    and     drama.       The 
poetry  of  most  vital  interest  at  this  time 
is    the   jingling   repetition    of    Mother 
Goose     rhymes.       The     conscientious 
parent  or  teacher  will  recall  untold  in- 
stances when  the  child  has  requested 
unlimited  repetition  of  such  jingles  as: 
"Ena,  mena,  mina,  mo, 
Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe, 
If  he  hollers  let  him  go, 
Ena,  mena,  mina,  mo." 
or 

"Little  boy  blue  come  blow  your  horn. 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's 

in  the  corn." 
The  rhythmic,  balanced  movement  car- 
ries the  child  completely  from  himself 
and  environment.  A  fanciful  mystery 
possesses  him  for  the  time  and  he  seems 
in  an  ecstatic  state  not  unlike  that  of 
the  saints  who  open-eyed  looked  into 
the  mysteries  of  God  and  the  hereafter. 
Unable  in  his  first  rapture  to  reproduce 
the  charmed  measure,  the  child  mutters 
in  undertones  and  moves  his  whole 
body,  keeping  time  with  the  attempted 
cadence.  He  seldom  is  able  to  produce 
in  the  beginning  more  than  the  two  or 
three  most  prevailing  rhymes.  When 
once  he  feels  his  dawning  powers  to 
rhyme,  the  parents  and  associates  are 
again  tormented  with  a  bombardment 
of  all  sorts  of  silly  original  rhymes.  He 
combines  the  ridiculous  and  sublime,  the 


fanciful  and  ordinary,  joyful  and  sor- 
rowful into  an  agglomerate,  with  re- 
sults sometimes  marvelous,  and  again 
vulgar.  For  days  and  weeks  this  rhym- 
ing fad  is  so  predominate  that  the 
child  cannot  give  a  decent  reply  to 
older  persons'  inquiries,  but  will  re- 
spond by  giving  a  rhyme  to  the  last 
or  more  prominent  word  in  question. 
Often  a  certain  word  forces  itself  on  the 
mind  of  the  child  so  strongly  that 
everything  is  interpreted  by  that  word. 
A.  when  five  years  old  heard  the  word 
Dickover,  the  name  of  a  family  living 
in  the  community.  He  was  detected 
often  in  his  play  repeating  to  him- 
self Dickover,  Dickover.  H  asked  who 
built  the  house,  it  was  Dickover.  If 
he  started  as  it  going  somewhere,  it 
was  always  to  Dickover.  To  the 
inquiries  as  to  how  old  he  was, 
what  he  wished  or  had,  in  short,  to 
any  and  all  questions,  he  invariably  re- 
plied "Dickover." 

It  is  most  evident  to  even  a  casual 
observer  that  the  sense  of  sound  is  ex- 
ceptionally prominent  at  this  time.  The 
persistent  repetition  of  a  word  or  sen- 
tence pleasing  to  the  child's  ear,  is  na- 
ture's manner  of  fixing  unities  of  lan- 
guage that  will  be  useful  throughout 
life.  The  Pedagogical  value  of  a  study 
of  this  era  is  assuredly  in  the  fact  that 
at  this  time  the  child  likes  to  memorize 
words  or  expressions.  Into  the  expres- 
sions he  injects  an  emotional  sentiment 
which  invariably  makes  the  committing 
and  repetition  pleasant.  This  then  is 
an  opportune  time  to  inculcate  the  habit 
of  memorizing  gems  of  poetry  and  be- 
ginning the  study  of  one  or  more  for- 
eign languages. 

The  child  loves  drama.  He  plays 
the  life  about  him  over  and  over  many 
times   with   his   companions  or  alone. 
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He  is  never  embarrassed  by  a  lack  of 
words.  If  he  recalls  a  good  word  that 
he  has  heard  in  conversation  or  read 
from  fairy  tales,  well  and  good,  but  if 
his  memory  fails  he  promptly  coins  a 
new  word  and  goes  glibly  on  with  his 
play.  It  is  truly  marvelous  to  see  how 
accurately  a  single  child  playing  alone, 
will  impersonate  a  number  of  charac- 
ters. He  plays  store  and  assumes  the 
role  of  store-keeper,  clerks,  customers, 
and  the  village  dog  that  lies  by  the 
stove.  He  goes  visiting  and  immedi- 
ately becomes  host,  visitor  and  all.  To 
better  represent  the  parts  they  play, 
children  will  dress  in  the  garb  of 
grown-ups,  adorn  themselves  with 
make-believe  horns,  ears,  long  hair,  and 
will  adjust  themselves  to  a  position 
and  attitude  characteristic  of  the  per- 
son or  thing  imitated.  This  play  is 
real  to  the  child  and  often  obliterates 
the  actual  relations  of  the  child  and 
adult  for  the  time  being.  The  writer 
once  observed  a  six  year  old  playing 
store.  A  stick  some  eight  inches  long 
and  an  inch  in  diameter  represented  a 
well-known  dissipated  character  of  the 
community.  He  had  entered  the  building 
it  seems,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
disturbing  the  usually  prevailing  tran- 
quillity of  the  store.  He  no  sooner  had 
begun  his  mischief  making  than  the 
store-keeper  grabbed  him  by  the  sup- 
posed back  of  the  neck  and  began  a 
shaking  and  a  scourging  of  the  tongue 
fearful  in  its  intense  emotion  and  unin- 
telligibility.  I  interposed,  not  so  much  to 
rescue  the  stick  as  to  see  what. the  store- 
keeper's attitude  toward  me  would  be. 
Directly  I  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
truder, I  was  unceremoniously  ordered 
to  leave  the  store.  Every  action  of  the 
child  denoted  a  demand  for  immediate 
obedience   or   coercive  means   would   be 


used  to  eject  me  from  the  room.  So 
earnestly  real  was  the  play  that  all 
previous  relations  were  completely 
lost,  and  where  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  have  my  commands  obeyed,  I  now 
felt  compelled  to  comply  or  break  the 
spell  woven  by  this  simple  drama. 

Our  literature  is  far  from  ample  for 
this  stage  of  life.  The  most  influential 
story  at  this  time  is  the  one  that  catches 
the  true  drama  of  child  life,  and  pre- 
sents it  in  a  romping  manner  to  the 
overflowing  enthusiasm  of  the  child 
Parents,  kindergarteners  and  teachers 
should  feel  the  full  import  of  the  drama, 
and  learn  to  enter  into  these 
simple  plays  with  child-like  simplic- 
ity. Here,  as  nowhere  else  in  lan- 
guage acquirement,  can  the  teacher 
so  easily  become  as  a  little  child 
capable  of  leading  and  guiding  the  in- 
fant mind  aright.  Read  fanciful  lit- 
erature, play  keeping  house,  going  to 
school — in  a  word,  foster  and  perpet- 
uate this  dramatic  spirit  of  the  child 
as  long  and  intensely  as  the  .  child 
shows  a  desire  for  it. 

The  pre-aciolescent  age  is  a  transi- 
tional period  extending  from  the 
seventh  to  the  twelfth  year,  and  from 
purely  childhood  development  to  a  time 
when  young  manhood  and  womanhood 
qualities  begin  to  assert  themselves. 
One  of  the  first  marked  characteristics 
of  this  time  is  the  energy  expended  on 
choice  of  words.  If  a  word,  generally 
of  some  length,  has  in  it  a  peculiarly 
harmonious  combination  of  sounds  the 
child  is  sure  to  catch  it,  linger  long 
over  its  repeated  pronunciation  and 
attempt  to  use  it  in  every  way  conceiv- 
able and  inconceivable.  Constantinople, 
extraordinary,  hippopotamus  and  the 
I'ke  are  choice  words  for  this  period. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  ne- 
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cessary  or  desired  by  the  child.  It  is 
entirely  sufficient  that  he  has  a  word 
and  is  able  to  use  it  on  all  occasions. 
If  asked  for  a  meaning  of  this,  his  latest 
addition  to  his  vocabulary,  he  will  an- 
swer without  blinking  an  eye.  He  is 
positive  but  not  obstinate.  If  you  ob- 
ject to  his  random  shot  he  shoots  again 
maybe  as  wide  the  mark  as  the  first 
effort.  A  child  asked  the  meaning  of 
"monk,"  said  it  was  a  little  squirrel. 
An  objection  brought  forth  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  chip-munk,  again  a 
wrench,  a  monkey,  a  cruel  thing,  etc. 
Definitions  can  be  given  glibly  so  long 
as  the  child's  fanciful  vocabulary  lasts. 
Then  and  not  till  then,  is  he  put  to  his 
wit's  end. 

When  ten  or  eleven  years  old  the  boy 
and  girl  begin  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  fiction.  Interesting  stories 
told  in  an  interesting  manner  are  cause 
for  great  pleasure  at  this  age.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  desire  for  fiction  is 
a  tendency  to  use  secret  languages.  Se- 
cret language  is  employed  more  or  less 
at  all  times  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  but  in  the  pre-adolescent 
stage  it  appears  the  strongest.  They 
concoct  a  Goose-Latin,  Dog-Latin  or 
a  finger  speech  system.  These  odd 
units  of  language  are  piled  one  upon 
the  other  until  the  boy  or  girl  has  a 
long  tortubus  sentence.  Fanciful  stor- 
ies are  often  woven  of  these  freak  sen- 
tences and  long  conversations  are  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  this  silly  gibber- 
ish. 

The  reading  tendency  of  this  period 
is  of  prime  importance  to  the  teacher. 
The  very  best  literature  should  be  af- 
forded the  child.  The  boy  or  girl 
will  be  taught  the  right  or  wrong  use  of 
reading  at  this  time.  A  careful  selec- 
tion of  literature  according  to  its  merits 


of  story  material  and  grammatical  con- 
struction will  direct  the  steps  of  the 
student  properly,  but  a  "let  go''  spirit 
will  in  the  majority  of  cases  ruin  the 
tastes  and  interests  of  the  student  in 
literature.  The  form  side  of  gram- 
mar and  composition  can  well  be 
taught  here,  as  can  also  the  manner  of 
reading.  A  slow  plodding  reader  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  the  product  of 
some  ill  advice,  or  improper  criticism 
at  this  time.  Foreign  languages  are 
exceptionally  adapted  to  this  period  of 
many  secret  languages.  The  child  is 
hunting  various  and  odd  ways  to  ex- 
press himself.  French,  German,  Latin, 
or  Greek  satisfies  in  a  measure  this  de- 
sire, and  gives  the  child  something  of 
far  more  value  than  some  silly  foreign 
gabble.  Criticisms  in  conversations, 
composition  and  grammar  should  be 
indirectly.  Turn  their  minds  to  na- 
ture and  literature.  This  literature 
will  be  far  more  advantageous  if  it  por- 
trays the  lives  of  good  men  and  women, 
as  biography  literature  has  a  very  defi- 
nite, direct  and  powerful  influence  on 
the  boy  or  girl  at  the  close  of  this  pre- 
adolescent  age. 

ADOLESCENCE. 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent 
year  on  the  nature  of  adolescence  and 
its  problems.  In  some  sections  of  our 
state.  Hall's  Adolescence  has  been  used 
as  a  text-book  for  township  institutes. 
It  would  be  seeming  folly  to  enter  into 
a  careful  analysis  of  this  period  when 
there  are  so  many  pedagogical  truths 
evolved  from  the  subject  that  ought  to 
be  emphasized.  Let  us  then  merely 
take  a  glimpse  of  Adolescence  and  at 
once  pass  to  a  presentation  of  the  Peda- 
gogy applicable  at  this  time. 

The  nervous  system  of  an  adoles- 
cent youth  is  in  a  volcanic  condition. 
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Impulses  good  and  bad,  great  and  small 
impel  the  student  to  act  in  every  direc- 
tion possible  to  satisfy  an  inner  unde- 
termined desire.  The  security  of  the 
child's  mental  development  as  manifest 
in  childhood  growth  is  now  absent  and 
the  boy  or  girl  is,  indeed,  not  unlike 
a  pilotless  ship  in  mid-ocean.  He  is 
again  in  a  state  of  perpetual  inquisitive- 
ness,  but  does  not  have  the  stable  ner- 
vous system  or  implicit  confidence 
in  older  people  that  he  had  when  six 
years  old.  His  chief  tendency  now  is 
to  hide  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
rapid  development  of  his  body  is  a  rid- 
dle to  him,  which  can  neither  be  under- 
stood or  used.  His  feet  and  hands  are 
most  embarrassingly  clumsy,  his 
speech  once  glib  and  unrestrained  now 
halts  and  stammers  in^  the  presence  of 
people  whom  he  suspects  knowing  of 
his  unsettled  and  not  understood  state 
of  body  and  mind. 

He  is  at  times  on  hair  trigger,  ready 
to  respond  spontaneously  to  any  and  all 
stimuli.  Again,  he  is  in  a  state  of  stupor 
and  cares  little  or  nothing  for  what  is 
happening  about  him.  He  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  gods  and  at  once  begins 
to  write  poetry.  The  first  stray  beams 
of  sex  love  begins  to  fall  on  him  and 
immediately  his  rapturous  thoughts 
create  an  ideal  sweetheart,  who*shall  be 
mistress  of  his  soul  for  all  time.  Then 
dark  hours  come  when  all  thoughts  of 
goodness  and  love  flee  from  him  and  in 
the  pit  of  gloom  he  contemplates  sui- 
cide. In  short,  his  emotions  are  bound- 
less, bottomless,  and  he  knows  no 
heights  too  exalted  for  his  flight.  His 
the  poetty  age,  and  the  man  who  is  to 
be  a  great  poet  will  grow  older  in  years, 
but  must  never  forsake  or  develop 
emotionally  beyond  the  adolescent 
stage. 


Almost  without  exception  the  boy 
or  girl  is  interested  in  nature  and  read- 
ing. These  two  interests  may  be 
sought  because  the  youth  wishes  at  the 
beginning  of  adolescence  to  forsake  his 
former  companions  and  gain  soli- 
tude, where  his  troublesome  abnormali- 
ties of  body  and  mind  may  have  ample 
opportunity  to  develop,  and  not  be  the 
focus  for  wondering  eyes.  Or  again 
after  adolescence  has  tormented  the 
youth  for  some  time  he  may  naturally 
turn  to  nature  and  books  for  an  explana- 
tion he  has  labored  in  vain  to  solve 
after  his  own  manner.  Whatever  the 
cause,  or  however  faithful  the  youth 
may  be  in  conversing  with  nature  and 
books,  the  point  for  the  teacher  is  that 
the  general  fact  that  he  does  like  to  as- 
cociate  with  these  is  proof  that  this 
period  must  be  left  largely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  youth  to  follow  lines  of 
thought  most  pleasing  to  him.  There 
is  only  one  condition  to  be  placed  on 
this  statement  and  that  is  that  the 
teacher  should  know  the  experience  of 
the  race  and  literature,  and  by  the  aid 
of  this  knowledge  be  able  to  guide  in- 
directly the  youth  in  the  ways  indicated 
as  the  best  by  the  past.  For  instance, 
there  have  been  uses  and  abuses  of  re- 
ligion, ethics,  and  language  for  all 
times.  Qualities  of  practical  value  to 
the  face  and  literature  have  lived,  while 
the  fads  and  flimsy  toggery  of  the  day 
have  long  since  died.  The  youth  in  his 
adolescent  effort  to  find  himself  is  as 
apt  to  resurrect  a  bad  quality  as  a  good 
one.  Thus  the  value  of  a  teacher  Avho 
knows  his  history  and  philosophical 
thought  and  language. 

The  youth,  then,  should  read,  hear 
and  discuss  much  literature.  The 
thought  side  of  the  selection  is  far 
more  important  to  him  now  than   the 
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form  side.  In  fact  the  natural  growth 
and  desire  of  the  youth  is  to  break  down 
and  destroy  forms.  He  wants  freedom 
to  learn  the  why  and  wherefore  of  life. 
Never  has  he  desired  -so  hotly  to  meet 
God  face  to  face,  and  understand  the 
plan  whereby  he  is  to  be  saved  from  his 
perplexities.  Literature  abounds  with  at- 
tempts to  pierce  this  veil  of  mystery. 
Nature  becomes  in  the  mind  of  the  poet . 
and  adolescent,  God,  himself,  so  that 
communion  with  nature  becomes  a  si- 
lent justification  of  God's  ways  and  a 
solution  of  metaphysical  problems. 

In  a  purely  concrete  age  the  youth 
now  looks  for  and  depends  on  living  ex- 
amples. Teachers  in  high  schools  and  , 
academics  ought  to  be  the  acme  of 
good  characters.  The  grade  teacher 
may  hide  many  wayward  habits  from 
her  children ;  the  University  professor 
may  do  numerous  things  called  unethi- 
cal by  the  straight-laced  puritans  and 
not  a.Tect  the  life  of  the  student  vitally, 
but  a  high  school  teacher  must  not  only 
teach  the  truth,  but  must  believe  implic- 
itly in  a  high  code  of  ethics,  and  live 
strictly  according  to  the  tenets  of  his 
faith.  The  teacher  should  be  no  less 
ideal  in  his  language.  He  should  cul- 
tivate a  large,  properly  selected  vocabu- 
lary which  he  can  use  accurately  and 
naturally  in  class  room  work  and  in 
conversation  with  and  before  his  pu- 
pils. His  language  must  not  have  any 
of  the  veneer  qualities  about  it,  for  the 
average  high  school  student  can  tell  in- 
stantly the  teacher  and  work  that  have 
no  heart  in  them.  It  is  sometimes 
maintained  that  the  Science,  Mathemat- 
ics, etc.,  teachers  do  not  of  necessity 
need  a  fluent  and  highly  cultured  dic- 
tion. The  writer  has  often  heard  high 
school  teachers  excuse  blase  errors  in 
their  natural  tongue  by  asserting  that 


they  are  teaching  Science  or  History,  and 
are,  therefore,  freed  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  using  correct  English.  This 
is  absurd  from  any  standpoint,  but 
when  considered  from  the  view-point 
of  the  prodigious  influence  of  character 
on  the  adolescent  youth,  it  assumes 
proportions  adequate  to  incapacitate 
the  teacher. 

Encourage  the  desire  of  the  youth  to 
speak,  write,  recite,  debate,  and  de- 
claim. The  desire  to  be  an  orator  or 
public  servant  can  and  should  be  util- 
ized in  developing  language.  Gram- 
mar and  logic  are  of  minor  importance 
at  this  time ;  vocabulary  and  its  fluent 
use  is  the  better  part.  No  hard,  fast 
rules  of  criticism  can  be  observed  here. 
Freedom  of  mental  action  along  his 
most  desired  lines  is  the  persistent  de- 
mand of  the  adolescent.  The  oratori- 
cal and  written  efforts  are  often  ludi- 
crous to  the  mature  critic  and  will  so 
appear  to  the  youth  himself,  when  he 
has  passed  the  brass  button  parade 
stage  of  life.  How  many  older  stu- 
dents have  re-read,  years  after  compo- 
sition, an  oration  written  in  this  storm 
and  stress  period  of  adolescence,  and 
smiled  at  themselves  at  the  ornateness 
and  presumption  of  the  production ! 

Lastly,  the  teacher  must  cast  into 
the  youth's  maelstrom  of  swirling 
ideas,  some  suggestion  and  aids  about 
his  God,  Nature  and  philosophy  of 
life.  He  must  have  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  his  beliefs,  and  conse- 
quently his  language  acquirements.  He 
must  have  a  relative  unity  of  ideas  large 
enough  to  include  and  give  meaning 
to  the  details  he  is  constantly  gaining. 
Without  this  teaching,  one  of  youth's 
tendencies  is  slighted  and  he  is  left 
without  a  higher  idea  about  which  his 
every-day  notion  can  cling,  and  become 
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pregnant  with  meaning.  Without  this 
spiritual  touch,  the  emotional  life  of 
conversation  and  recitations  is  as  noth- 
ing. 

What  then  does  the  study  of  child 
development,  physical  and  mental 
teach  us?  The  lesson  is  short  and 
simple  and  he  who  runs  may  read.  The 
child  has  various  emotions  and  tenden- 
cies at  different  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. Only  certain  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge are  desired  at  certain  times,  and 
if  the  teacher  is  wise  in  his  calling  only 


these  are  used,  and  the  growth  of  the 
child  is  encouraged  and  assisted,  but 
if  the  teacher  does  not  know  "when" 
and  "what"  the  chances  are  against  the 
child's  proper  development.  Genetic 
psychology  and  pedagogy  bid  us  hearken 
the  call  of  the  natural  development 
of  childhood,  and  forgetting  systems, 
petty  fads  and  hobbies,  prepare  our- 
selves to  cherish  and  nurture  the  child 
in  the  thing  most  essential  at  the  most 
opportune  time  to  make  it  a  highly  cul- 
tured man  or  woman. 
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Editorial  Department 


ROBERT     J.     ALCY,     Ph.     D.,     EDITOR 


Vacation. 


Summer  schools. 


Put  yourself  into  a  higher  class. 


The  vacation  time   should   produce 
strength  and  growth. 


The    recreation    enjoyed  should    be 
recreative. 


The  change  from  teacher  to  student 
is  both  restful  and  helpful. 


If  the  vacation  time  is  spent  in  work 
outside  of  books  it  should  be  educa- 
tive. 


Teachers  as  well  as  other  people 
need  the  education  that  comes  from  all 
possible  sorts  of  contact  with  their  fel- 
lows. 


The  teacher  who  goes  to  the  summer 
school  should  go  with  a  very  definite 
purpose.  The  particular  school  at- 
tended should  be  selected  because  it 
offers  the  opportunity  to  realize  this 
purpose. 


The  work  of  the  past  year  has  re- 
vealed to  the  thoughtful  teacher  his 
weakness.  This  weakness  may  be 
scholastic,  professional  or  personal. 
The  summer  work  should  be  directed 
toward  the  weakness. 


Selling  books,  writing  insurance, 
running  an  engine — these  and  many 
more  employments  may  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  thoughtful  teacher 
who  engages  in  them. 


No  asset  in  life  is  worth  so  much  as 
friends.  The  advancement  we  make  is 
due  to  our  friends.  No  one  has  ever 
had  too  many.  The  making  of  more 
friends  should  be  one  of  the  duties  of 
vacation. 


The  only  good  recipe  for  making 
friends  is,  "If  you  would  have  friends, 
be  a  friend."  It  is  a  personal  duty  to 
be  the  best  friend  possible.  It  brings 
peace  and  the  friendship  of  others. 


As  teachers  our  closest  associations 
are  with  the  young  and  the  immature. 
Our  pupils  give  us  a  kind  of  respect 
and  reverence  that  may  make  us  ex- 
pect like  treatment  from  our  fellow 
men.  Wide  association  with  men  is 
the  only  sure  cure  for  this  tendency. 


The  recent  action  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
giving  $5,0(X),CXX)  more  to  the  fund  for 
pensioning  college  teachers  calls  at- 
tention anew  to  this  important  phase 
of  educational  work.  The  pay  for 
teaching  must  necessarily  remain  com- 
paratively low.  Pensioning  teachers 
must  become  general  if  the  best  grade 
intellects  are  to  be  attracted  to  teach- 
ing as  a  profession. 
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B)*-  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the 
Ohio  Legislature  enacted  a  law  abol- 
ishing high  school  fraternities.  These 
dangerous  growths  upon  school  life 
are  doomed  to  early  death.  Their  evil 
effects  are  now  so  fully  recognized 
that  all  the  States  will  soon  destroy 
them  by  law. 


Indiana's  school  board  law  is  almost 
ideal.  A  board  of  three  is  big  enough 
to  transact  all  business  and  small 
enough  to  make  the  location  of  re- 
sponsibility easy.  We  escape  the  po- 
litical bickerings  and  internal  dissen- 
sions that  occur  in  the  large  boards  of 
neighboring  States. 


A  pension  paid  to  a  teacher  ought 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  gratuity  or  a 
charity.  It  should  be  considered  as 
deferred  payments  for  service  ren- 
dered. Pension  funds  are  simply  part 
of  the  educational  equipment  of  the 
country.  States  and  cities  should  pro- 
vide such  funds  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  prepare  to  meet  other  neces- 
sary obligations. 


A  pension  should  be  granted  only 
when  the  individual,  through  age  or 
disability,  is  rendered  unfit  for  further 
effective  service.  The  granting  of 
pensions  to  able-bodied,  sound-minded 
men  or  women  merely  because  they 
have  taught  a  prescribed  number  of 
years  not  only  makes  the  pension  a 
gratuity,  but  it  also  tends  to  deprive 
the  State  of  her  best  mature  servants. 


Good  teaching  ought  to  create  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  thing  taught. 
It  does  not  always  do  so.  Many  stu- 
dents hate  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson 
because   they    have    studied   them    in 


school.  The  discipline  of  intensive 
study  is  very  necessary,  but  if  it  de- 
stroys appreciation  and  love  the  prac- 
tice for  discipline  should  be  limited  to 
as  few  pieces  of  literature  as  possible. 
Harvard  has  recently  reduced  to  the 
lowest  terms  the  list  of  books  for  care- 
ful study.  She  is  said  to  have  done 
this  in  order  to  spoil  as  little  literature 
as  possible. 


Lord  Raleigh,  the  great  English 
scientist,  succeeds  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire as  Chancellor  of  the  Lfniversity 
of  Cambridge.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
a  scientist  has  been  so  honored.  It 
will  do  much  to  cause  English-speak- 
ing people  to  regard  science  as  of  equal 
value  with  the  classics.  The  appoint- 
ment is  also  a  fine  recognition  of  great 
scholarship. 


The  world  needs  imagination. 
Mother  Goose,  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Fairies  are  as  necessary  as  steam,  steel 
and  electricity.  No  one  need  be 
alarmed  when  some  unimaginative, 
childless  woman  opens  headquarters 
for  a  war  on  the  most  cherished  things 
of  childhood.  The  war  will  be  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  wounded,  defeated  leader 
will  not  have  even  the  pension  of 
good  wishes  from  those  she  has  tried 
to  injure. 


All  education  is  one.  No  depart- 
ment of  education  can  afford  to  hold 
its  members  apart  from  the  workers  in 
other  fields.  The  rural  teacher  needs 
to  touch  elbows  with  the  teacher  in 
the  city.  The  college  man  should 
know  the  work  of  the  grades.  The 
teacher  in  the  kindergarten  needs  the 
help  of  the  professor,  as  he  in  turn 
needs  that  of  the  teacher  of  the  young- 
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est  children.  If  one  touches  nothing 
outside  of  his  own  group  self-satisfac- 
tion soon  results,  and  that  is  the  be- 
ginning of  death. 


These  splendid  words  from  the  Out- 
look deserve  wide  circulation: 

"The  epigram  'Equal  wages  for 
equal  work'  may  be  applied  to  ditch- 
digging,  where  the  value  of  the  work 
can  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
cubic  yards  removed  in  a  day,  but  it 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  higher 
forms  of  labor.  Alfred  Tennyson,  with 
little  labor,  writes  twenty  lines,  for 
which  he  may  receive  a  thousand  dol- 
lars; a  contemporary,  with  much 
greater  labor,  writes  twenty  lines  and 
cannot  get  anything  for  his  work.  A 
teacher's  ability  cannot  be  measured 
any  more  than  a  poet's  by  the  time 
spent  and  the  apparent  results  pro-, 
duced.  The  payment  due  to  Squeers 
would  be  life  imprisonment;  the  pay- 
ment due  to  Dr.  Arnold  is  inestimable 
in  money." 


The  Journal  of  Education  in  closing  a 
long  and  able  editorial  on  State  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  one  open,  avowed,  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  the  progressive  edu- 
cational force  in  the  country  is  State 
uniformity,  the  bar  sinister  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  Not  one  word  can  be 
said  in  its  favor  by  any  student  of  edu- 
cational progress. 

"It  has  not  one  redeeming  virtue, 
not  one  decent  educational  apology  for 
its  existence. 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  school 
men  all  along  the  line  from  Indiana  to 
California,  from  North  Carolina  to 
Texas,  to  assert  themselves  manfully 


and  refuse  to  have  their  work  jeopar- 
dized by  such  criminal  abuse  of  a  great 
factor  in  their  life. 

"The  time  has  come  to  rid  the 
schools  of  this  incubus.  At  a  time 
when  half  the  States  in  the  Union  are 
dethroning  the  saloons  let  us  be 
equally  heroic  and  manly,  and  de- 
throne the  enemies  of  the  American 
child,  the  schemers  for  text-book  uni- 
formity. Party  ties  now  bind  slightly, 
party  power  is  weak.  If  ever  the 
schoolmaster  is  to  be  emancipated 
from  the  politician  in  this  line,  it  must 
come  now." 


Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall's  attack  on  the 
female  teacher  and  his  fear  that  the 
schools  are  being  feminized  has  called 
forth  many  vigorous  protests.  Every- 
one agrees  that  more  men  teachers  are 
desirable.  It  will  be  hard  to  convince 
the  world  that  the  school  influence  of 
a  strong  woman  is  bad.  The  mere  girl 
in  her  teens,  with  matrimony  in  sight, 
is  the  type  of  woman  teacher  that 
may  make  our  school  weak.  The  new 
law  in  Indiana  requires  too  much  time 
in  preparation  to  perpetuate  this  type. 
Her  days  are  numbered. 


It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the 
schools  when  every  official  gives  unsel- 
fish service.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  of  every  school  official  what  Presi- 
dent Bryan  said  of  N.  U.  Hill,  for 
many  years  a  trustee  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity : 

"As  a  man  of  affairs  he  was  accus- 
tomed, like  other  men,  to  seek  his  ad- 
vantage in  business  and  politics.  But 
he  did  not  seek  them  at  the  expense  of 
Indiana  University.  To  take  a  single 
illustration,  if  he  has  ever  suggested 
the    appointment  or  removal    of    any 
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man  in  the  faculljr  or  of  any  one  in  our 
corps  of  working  men  on  personal  or 
political  grounds,  I  have  never  discov- 
ered it.  I  have  known  the  men  of  this 
university  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Nutt, 
trustees,  teachers,  students  and  alum- 
ni, and  I  say  that  there  are  few  of  them 
who  have  given  more  or  asked  less 
than  he,  few  who  have  risen  to  the  de- 
cision of  university  questions  with  less 
selfishness,  with  greater  magnanimity, 
with  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  hireling  or 
with  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  father." 


The  Best  Teacher. 

In  the  March  Western  Teacher  the 
results  of  a  large  number  of  queries  to 
young  people  as  to  why  they  regard  a 
certain  teacher  best,  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

"She  could  stand  some  fun. 

"She  had  no  pets. 

"The  children  feel  as  if  she  was  one 
of  them. 

"The  principal  reason  I  liked  her  for 
was  because  she  liked  me  and  showed 
it  once  in  a  while. 

"She  always  wanted  me  to  be 
thoughtful. 

"Her  actions  helped  me  to  do  better. 

"If  you  did  not  get  your  lessons,  she 
was  so  sorry  that  it  made  you 
ashamed. 

"She  took  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  us. 

"Put  us  on  our  honor. 

"Her  manner  seemed  to  give  me  an 
inspiration  to  work. 

"She  never  punished  the  pupils  be- 
cause she  didn't  feel  good. 

"Never  flew  off  the  handle. 

"Does  not  scold  us  one  time,  and 
then  be  awful  good  for  a  while. 

"Always  meant  what  she  said. 


"Always  thought  before  she  spoke. 

"Always  got  our  attention. 

"She  don't  feel  satisfied  when  her 
pupils  don't  have  a  good  lesson. 

"She  was  interested  in  her  pupils' 
habits  and  reading. 

"By  making  things  pleasant,  so  I 
felt  like  working." 

If  every  teacher  should  read  this 
summary  twice  daily  many  mistakes 
would  be  avoided  and  the  number  of 
best  teachers  greatly  increased. 


Common  Sense  Needed. 
Don't  forget  that  in  school  teaching 
as  in  everything  else  good  common 
sense  is  needed.  All  pedagogic  max- 
ims must  have  sane  interpretation  and 
proper  application.  "Learn  to  do  by 
doing,"  is  good  within  proper  limits. 
In  many  cases  the  learning  and  the 
doing  both  will  be  greatly  helped  by 
common  sense  telling.  "Never  tell  a 
pupil  anything  he  can  find  out  for  him- 
self," needs  modification.  Life  is  so 
short  that  wisdom  could  not  come  to 
any  one  if  he  were  compelled  to  find 
out  all  things  for  himself.  "Every- 
thing should  be  taught  thoroughly," 
sounds  well  and  is  good  if  it  is  inter- 
preted sanely.  Thoroughness  in  the 
sense  of  completeness  is  wholly  impos- 
sible. Many  more  illustrations  come 
to  mind  showing  that  the  best  educa- 
tional maxims  need  wisdom  in  their 
interpretations.  Blind  and  unreason- 
ing adherence  to  rules  can  not  produce 
desirable  results  when  the  work  is 
with  human  beings.  A  great  teacher 
frequently  finds  it  necessary  to  break 
the  letter  of  pedagogic  rules  and  max- 
ims. His  common  sense  compels  him 
to  do  so.  The  acquirement  and  im- 
provement of  common  sense  is  diffi- 
cult.    Alertness,  open-mindedness  and 
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a  strong  desire  for  sanity  in  action  will 
help.  The  daily  review  of  one's  acts 
and  the  close  study  of  them  for  evi- 
dence of  the  application  of  common 
sense  will  produce  improvements. 


Examinations. 

No  perfect  substitute  for  the  exam- 
ination has  been  found,  and  so  it  is 
still  with  us.  In  most  places  its  bad 
effects  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  making  it  short  and  informal 
in  character.  Very  few  people  believe 
that  it  should  be  made  an  end  in  edu- 
cation. For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
practically  every  writer  upon  educa- 
tional matters  has  condemned  the  ex- 
amination system.  They  have  op- 
posed it  for  the  following  reasons: 
Things  learned  for  an  examination  are 
soon  forgotten.  The  preparatory  mid- 
night cramming  is  not  conducive  to 
permanent  acquisition.  Many  times  it 
happens  that  the  individual  who  makes 
a  passing  grade  today  will  utterly  fail 
upon  the  same  questions  tomorrow. 
The  examination  calls  for  the  use  of 
knowledge  under  artificial  conditions. 
The  examinee  is  compelled  to  v/ork 
without  tools.  In  all  the  fields  of  ap- 
plication the  worker  is  furnished  with 
all  needed  helps.  The  lawyer  pre- 
pares his  case  in  the  presence  of  his 
library  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
partner.  The  engineer  makes  his  plans 
by  the  aid  of  the  best  helps  he  can 
<:ommand.  The  chemist  makes  his 
analysis  under  the  direction  of  the 
best  laboratory  guides  published.  No 
man  would  attempt  any  serious  piece 
of  work  under  examination  conditions. 

It  is  now  commonly  believed  that 
the  purpose  of  education  is  to  give 
power — power  to  think  and  power  to 
aise  tools.    The  examination  as  an  end 


puts  the  emphasis  upon  power  to  re- 
member. Of  course,  many  things  must 
be  remembered.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  remember  where  to  find  the  propet 
formula  and  to  know  how  intelligently 
to  apply  it  than  it  is  to  use  it  blindly 
as  a  rule  of  thumb  from  memory. 
When  an  examination  is  made  a  test 
of  ability  to  use  tools  it  serves  a  good 
end.  When  it  degenerates  into  a  test 
of  the  number  of  facts  that  may  be 
remembered  as  the  result  of  cramming 
it  is  bad.  The  memory  test  is  occa- 
sionally necessary,  but  it  should  be 
short  and  incidental.  The  formal  ex- 
amination should  test  the  student's 
ability  to  use  his  books,  and  he  should 
pass  the  examination  with  his  books  by 
him.  The  making  of  questions  for 
such  an  examination  is  no  easy  task. 
This  very  difficulty  will  compel  such 
care  by  the  examiner  that  better  ques- 
tions will  be  the  result. 


Winning  the  Boy. 

The  Flemming  H.  Revell  Company, 
of  New  York,  has  just  issued  a  very 
valuable  book  under  the  above  title.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lilburn  Merrill, 
with  an  introduction  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey. 

The  boy  is  recognized  as  a  problem. 
Many  people  are  trying  to  solve  him. 
The  right  answer  is  so  valuable  that 
no  expense  should  be  spared  in  getting 
it.  It  cannot  be  gotten  by  weak  senti- 
mentalism.  The  boy  is  so  genuine  that 
his  answer  must  be  gotten  by  genuine 
means.  The  dominant  tone  of  Dr. 
Merrill's  book  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpts:  "I  believe  in  the  kid.  I 
believe  in  the  strength  of  the  moral 
fibre  of  his  life.  This  is  sure:  He 
hasn't  very  much  to  help  him.  When 
I  hear  a  man  curse  the  kid  I  am  curi- 
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ous  to  know  how  much  the  man  has 
ever  done  to  help  the  kid,  or  even  get 
acquainted  with  him." 

"As  I  have  watched  the  many  acts 
of  genuine  honor  and  fidelity  and 
caught  glimpses  of  the  love,  faith,  gen- 
erosity, honesty  and  sincere  devotion 
to  a  friend  that  spring  forth  from  the 
common  boys  of  the  street,  I  have 
thanked  God  for  the  privilege  of  touch- 
ing my  hat  in  recognition  of  their 
friendly  greeting.  And  as  I  have  re- 
ceived their  love  and  esteem  I  have 
been  more  honored  than  if  I  had  re- 
ceived the  favor  of  a  king." 

"The  heart  of  a  boy — God  made  it, 
and  made  it  like  Himself,  and  when  we 
locate  it  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  it 
is  the  largest  part  of  the  boy." 

"The  boy  is  loving,  responsive  and 
easily  won.  If  you  would  win  him, 
love  him.  See  to  it,  however,  that  your 
affection  does  not  become  obnoxious 
by  the  development  of  too  much  senti- 
ment and  you  will,  in  due  time,  touch 
hearts  with  him,  and  mutual  love  will 
establish  a  kinship.  If  you  get  to  the 
heart  of  a  boy  there  will  be  nothing 
much  left  to  trouble  you." 

"The  virtues  of  our  fathers  abide  in 
our  memories     as     cherished  legacies. 


while  their  sins  have  silently  imprcg 
nated  our  lives.  We  stifle  the  sudden 
emotion  which  would  curse  the  past 
and  bow  with  reverence  before  the  si- 
lence of  those  who  have  given  us  the 
heritage  of  weakness;  and  throughout 
our  days  we  strive  manfully  to  over- 
come the  handicap  and  make  our  vic- 
tory supreme.  Jimmy  (the  bad  boy) 
had  not  learned  to  strive  manfully." 

"There  is  no  greater  honor  than  to 
be  the  recipient  of  the  confidence  of  a 
child." 

"Theorizing  about  morality  is  not 
the  way  to  protect  a  child's  soul.  His 
virtue  and  strength  will  be  preserved 
only  by  a  fight,  and  the  child  needs  to 
be  well  able  to  identify  the  enemy." 

"A  crowd  of  youngsters  can  pray 
more  easily  and  effectually  on  the  run 
than  on  their  knees.  It  is  easier  for  a 
boy  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  gymnasium 
than  when  back  of  a  hymn-book.  A 
hike  across  fields  is  frequently  a  speed- 
way to  God,  for  in  His  good  land  of 
clean  air,  fragrant  fields,  mountains 
and  water  the  soul  of  a  normal,  vigor- 
ous boy  will  not  fail  to  vibrate  in 
tune  with  the  heart  of  God,  whom  he 
has  found  in  fellowship  and  learned  to 
love  as  his  Father." 
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Primary  Department 

^ 

JULIA     PRICD    WALKER,     INDIANAPOLIS 

MOTHERS'  MEETINGS. 


In  many  schools  it  is  the  custom  to 
have  a  parents'  meeting  at  least  once 
a  year.  The  meeting  is  usually  held  in 
the  evening,  the  mothers  and  fathers 
both  attending.  There  is  an  address 
by  the  Superintendent  about  the  at- 
tendance and  the  school  in  general. 
The  most  prominent  father  makes  an 
address  on  behalf  of  the  parents.  The 
president  of  the  school  board  in  his  re- 
marks congratulates  himself  and  the 
board  in  being  so  fortunate  in  having 
secured  such  a  broad-minded  and 
scholarly  man  for  the  head  of  the 
schools,  and  such  earnest  teachers  as 
his  assistants.  There  is  music  by  the 
school's  orchestra.  The  members  of 
the  senior  class  pass  refreshments. 
The  meeting  is  adjourned  by  every- 
body standing  and  singing  America. 
As  they  go  home  they  are  impressed  as 
to  the  value  of  such  meetings. 

I  wish  that  there  could  be  more 
parents'  meetings.  The  teachers  need 
encouragement,  and  it  is  good  for  the 
parents  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  teach- 
ers of  their  children.  Too  often  the 
feeling  of  parents,  toward  the  school 
and  the  teacher,  is  that  of  indifference. 
It  is  the  parents'  duty  to  know  the 
teachers  professionally  and  socially, 
and  one  way  to  extend  this  acquaint- 
ance is  through  the  parents'  meetings. 

But  the  meeting  that  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  good  it  does  is  the 
Mothers'    Meeting.      Mothers    should 


meet  the  woman  who  takes  their  little 
children,  some  from  homes  where  the 
child  has  been  the  center  of  intelli- 
gent loving  care,  some  from  homes 
that  can  hardly  be  called  homes,  and 
some  from  homes  where  foolish  senti- 
ment is  thought  to  be  intelligent  love. 
Why?  .  Because  the  teacher  has  the 
power  to  take  all  of  the  widely  differ- 
ent individuals  and  to  transform  them 
into  an  independent  and  harmonious 
whole. 

Teachers  naturally  have  warm  and 
loving  hearts.  They  may  in  many 
ways  love  more  intelligently  than  the 
mothers  of  the  children,  yet  the  love 
of  a  mother  is  different  and  it  is  good 
for  the  teacher  of  little  children  to 
warm  their  hearts  by  the  fire  of  mother 
love. 

Primary  teachers  frequently  and 
Kindergartens  generally  are  accused 
of  being  too  sentimental.  I  heard  of  a 
primary  teacher,  who  when  the  last 
day  of  school  came,  kissed  her  forty 
children  goodby.  She  may  have  been 
sincere,  but  many  persons  questioned 
her  sincerity.  Was  her  kiss  one  of 
love  or  of  sentimentality? 

Pestalozzi  writes:  "I  am  convinced 
that  when  a  child's  heart  has  been 
touched  the  consequences  will  be  great 
for  his  development  and  entire  moral 
character;"  and  again  he  says:  "  Be- 
fore all  things  I  was  bound  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  love  of  the  children. 
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I  wa3  'sure  if  I  succeeded  in  this,  all 
the  rest  would  come  of  itself." 

The  modern  primary  school  is  built 
on  the  foundation  laid  by  him,  and  the 
foundation  and  unifying  power  of  it  is 
love  and  not  sentimentality. 

Sometimes  it  is  this  sentimentality 
that  kills  the  mothers'  meetings.  Oc- 
casionally the  teacher  has  had  so  much 
education  and  training  and  has  become 
so  cultured  that  she  scorns  to  use  even 
common  sense  and  her  mothers*  meet- 
ings excite  but  little  interest.  Often 
she  tries  to  repeat  the  lectures  of  her 
training  teacher,  and  they  fall  flat. 

Programs  for  Mothers'  Meetings 
cannot  be  made  to  order.  Age,  en- 
vironment, and  nationality  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Mothers'  Meeting  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  mothers  not  only  in  the 
training  of  their  children,  but  by  the 
encouragement  and  inspiration  they 
receive  from  contact  with  the  teacher. 
But  the  meeting  is  also  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  teacher.  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi,  great  educational  reform- 
ers, both  drew  their  inspiration  from 
the  homes  and  the  mothers  of  Ger- 
many. There  is  no  need  of  argument 
in  favor  of  mothers'  meetings.  They 
are  acknowledged  good,  but  when  to 
have  them,  where,  and  how,  are  im- 
portant questions. 

Many  teachers  who  have  success- 
ful mothers'  meetings  have  them  on 
the  last  Thursday  afternoon  of  the 
month  at  three  o'clock.  Thursday  is 
chosen  as  the  day  when  the  mothers 
have  the  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 
week  completed;  and  because  Friday 
and  Saturdays  are  the  days  given  to 
special  cleaning  and  cooking  for  Sun- 
day. Three  o'clock  is  chosen  because 
that    will    give    the    mothers    time    to 


finish  the  work  of  the  forenoon  and 
allow  an  hour  and  a  half  before  it  is 
time  to  begin  the  evening  meal.  The 
meetings  are  held  in  the  school  room. 
The  mothers  will  likely  arrive  before 
the  school  is  dismissed,  and  that  is 
what  the  teacher  wants.  It  is  a  de- 
light to  the  parents  to  see  the  children 
at  their  tasks. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  teacher  will 
need  to  employ  all  the  simple  arts  of 
the  gracious  hostess.  It  may  be  found 
valuable  to  have  something  for  the 
mothers  to  see,  to  hear  or  to  do  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  room.  By  such 
an  arrangement  all  awkwardness  and 
stiffness  will  disappear.  If  the  plan  is 
to  have  the  children  play  a  few  games 
or  sing  at  the  beginning,  then  plan 
some  interesting  manual  work  for  the 
children  to  be  doing  while  the  mothers 
are  assembling.  The  teacher  should 
meet  each  mother  with  a  warm  hand 
clasp  and  get  her  comfortably  seated. 
The  idea  of  beginning  this  work  with 
the  children  may  have  originated  from 
"And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto 
him  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them." 
At  least  they  have  come  together  be- 
cause a  little  child  is  in  the  midst  of 
them  and  together  they  are  going  to 
plan  not  only  for  his  life,  but  for  "more 
abundant  life." 

When  the  children  are  excused  those 
who  have  mothers  at  the  meeting  are 
allowed  to  remain  with  them.  This  is 
one  phase  of  the  mothers'  meeting 
that  has  been  ridiculed.  The  mother 
at  the  meeting  and  the  children  run- 
ning wild  on  the  street.  The  children 
who  remain  are  to  be  orderly  and  quiet 
as  if  at  school,  but  provide  for  them 
colored  pencils,  cutting  material  or 
something  that  will  give  them  employ- 
ment that  they  may  not  disturb  the 
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meeting  or  their  mothers.  Have  them 
removed  far  enough  that  they  may  not 
hear  themselves  discussed.  At  the 
first  meeting  create  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendliness  and  earnestness 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure.  When  the 
children  are  gone  talk  informally 
about  the  room,  the  pictures,  the 
school  grounds,  anything  that  will  get 
the  mothers  acquainted  with  you,  with 
each  other,  and  the  room  in  which  you 
hope  to  have  so  many  happy  and 
profitable  meetings. 

Have  written  or  printed  on  a  slip  a 
list  of  subjects  from  which  they  are 
to  select  one  for  general  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting.  Such  subjects  as 
the  following  may  be  considered: 

The    Story   Hour. 

Gardening. 

Sand  Table  at  Home. 

Home-made  Toys. 

Building  Blocks. 

Childrens'  Parties. 

Home  Occupation. 

Errands. 

The  Kitchen  and  Its  Value  in  the 
Child's  education. 

Amusement   for  the   Sick   Children. 

If  the  work  can  be  made  a  little 
heavier  there  will  be  great  interest 
shown  and  much  good  derived  in 
studying  Froebers  "Mother  Play," 
particularly  the  following: 

The  Weather  Vane. 

The  Window, 

The  Farmyard  Gate,  and  all  of  those 
plates  that  pertain  to  the  trade  and  tools 
may  be  used  as  the  children  are  always 
interested  in  these.  Pestalozzi's  "Lienhard 
and  Gertrude"  is  a  book  of  comparative 
easy  reading.  It  was  written  to  enlist 
the  help  of  mothers  in  educating  the 


child,  and  it  will  appeal  to  almost  any 
mother. 

If  the  study  of  this  book  is  taken  up 
briefly  outline  the  story.  Select  para- 
graphs to  be  read.  One  book  can  be 
circulated  among  the  members  until 
all  have  read  it.  Hai^e  them  copy  a 
paragraph  with  which  they  do  not 
agree  or  one  which  they  have  tried  and 
found  valuable.  Compare  his  ideas 
with  ours  in  education,  and  see  how 
his  suggestions  are  practiced  by  our 
schools  today. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  there  can 
be  no  set  program  for  a  mothers'  meet- 
ing. Many  subjects  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  thoughtful  teacher.  In  sending  the 
invitation,  the  less  formal  it  is  will 
make  it  more  attractive.  I  like  this 
form. 

"You  are  cordially  invited 

to  attend  a 

Mothers*    Meeting 

Thursday,  September  the  24th 

at  three  o'clock." 

If  you  decide  that  you  can  afford 
light  refreshments,  make  them  very 
dainty  and  attractive.  A  cup  of  tea 
and  a  wafer,  a  piece  of  fruit  or  a  tiny 
sandwich  is  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  served  in  a  school  room. 
Refreshments  often  aid  in  breaking  up 
stiffness  and  formality  in  the  meeting. 
In  preparing  for  the  meeting  have  a 
little  decoration,  because  some  one 
who  comes  will  enjoy ,  looking  at  a 
bright  flower  or  an  attractive  picture. 
Do  not  dress  up  too  much.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  is  for  a  mutual 
uplift.  Too  much  dressing  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  may  create  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  or  envy  in  the  heart  of 
some  guest. 

I  hope  that  next  year  there  may  be 
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more  mothers*  meetings  of  the  helpful 
kind. 

An  exchange  quotes  this  anecdote: 
*'A  little  girl  once  exclaimed,  *  O 
mamma,  I  wish  there  were  mothers' 
meetings  every  day !  You  are  so  much 
sweeter  when  you've  been  to  one.' " 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the 
teacher.  The  increase  in  purely  good 
nature  that  comes  from  friendly  inter- 


course between  mother  and  teacher,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  benefits,  makes 
it  regrettable  that  there  is  not  more  of 
such  intercourse.  If  the  parents  are 
careless  and  indifferent,  the  teachers 
are  not  always  very  warm  in  their  in- 
vitations to  visit  school.  The  relation 
between  the  two  must  be  closer  and 
more  vital  before  teachers  can  hope  for 
appreciation  of  a  tangible  kind  in  a 
democracy  like  ours. 


ONE   FARE  and   ONE   HALF 

CLEVELAND    AND    RETURN-BIQ    FOUR    ROUTE 

From  all  points  on  the  Big  Four  in  Central  Passenger  Association 
territory  (on  the  Certificate  plan)  account  the  National  Educa- 
tional Asftociation,  June  23th  to  July  1st,  1906.  Tickets  will 
be  good  returning  until  July  7th.  By  depositing  ticket  and  payment 
of  one  dollar  tickets  may  be  extended  until  August  3 1  st. 
The  Direct  Route  to  Cleveland.  The  Best  of  Train 
Service.  The  Indianapolis-Cleveland  sleeper  leaves 
every  night  at  6:15. 

For  more  detailed  information,  dates  of  sale,   tram  service  from 
Big  Four  points  etc.,  call  on  or  address 


C.  C.  CLARK,  GENERAL  AGENT  PASS'R  DEPT. 

NO.  1  E.  WASHINCTON  STREET,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 
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Tribute  to  Nat  U.  Hill,  former  State 
Treasurer  and  Trustee  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, by  Dr.  William  Lowe  Bryan, 
President  of  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind.: 

"I  shall  speak  very  briefly.  I  will 
not  over-praise  him.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing which  I  have  not  said  to  myself 
many  times,  and  nothing  which  I  do 
not  wholly  believe. 

He  was  my  friend. 

We  were  friends  without  capitula- 
tion on  either  side. 

We  did  not  always  agree.  Some 
of  our  differences  we  scarcely  or  ever 
touched.  In  other  cases  we  talked 
them  out.  I  remember  those  talks 
with  deep  satisfaction.  For  even  when 
we  arrived  at  an  ultimate  disagree- 
ment we  looked  each  other  in  the  eyes 
and  knew  that  we  were  friends. 

No  friendship  is  worth  while  which 
can  not  rheet  that  test. 

In  most  cases,  however,  when  we 
met  we  were  on  the  same  side.  The 
basis  of  our  agreement  was  deep.  We 
shared  together  a  great  affection — for 
a  cause. 

This  strong  man  was  a  strong  lover 
of  many  things  and  persons.  He  loved 
his  business.  He  loved  the  Republi- 
can party.  He  loved  Abraham  Lin- 
coln with  religious  passion.  He  loved 
his  friends  right  or  wrong  and  fought 
for  them  at  his  own  peril.  He  loved, 
above  all,  his  home  and  family.  But 
short  of  that  supreme  affection  the  one 


great  sentiment  of  his  life  was  love  for 
Indiana  University. 

It  is  a  historic  fact  that  every  part  of 
the  school  system  of  Indiana  provided  for 
in  the  original  constitution  has  had  to 
fight  for  its  life.  In  1848,  after  a  hard- 
fought  campaign,  the  free  common 
school  system  won  by  a  majority  of 
only  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote.  The 
free  public  high  school  had  a  less  con- 
spicuous, but  no  less  real  battle  for 
recognition  and  has  only  been  fully  es- 
tablished in  law  within  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
have  had  their  share  in  the  struggle 
for  the  "complete  system  of  schools 
ascending  in  regular  graduation  from 
the  township  schools  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity." The  crisis  between  life  and 
death  which  faced  the  common  school 
system  in  1848  has  faced  the  university 
of  the  State  again  and  again.  It  is 
easy  to  look  back  upon  those  crises  as 
a  matter  of  history.  But  to  live 
through  them,  to  be  on  the  spot,  to  be* 
there  in  the  desperate  .  moment  of 
doubtful  decision,  to  feel  singly  re- 
sponsible for  the  life  or  death  of  the 
university  of  the  state,  with  all  its 
past,  with  all  its  future,  that  was  not 
easy.  But  that  was  what  our  friend 
again  and  again  did  for  us  and  for  the 
people  of  Indiana.  Again  and  again 
he  stood  in  the  imminent  deadly 
breach  like  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart, 
with  his  battle  ax,  refusing  the  possi- 
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bility  of  defeat.  If  this  university 
stands  today,  realizing  the  hopes  of 
the  makers  of  the  constitution,  ac- 
cepted now  as  the  entire  system  of 
which  it  is  a  part  is  now  accepted 
by  the  whole  people  as  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  the  state,  this  is 
due  to  no  man  living  or  dead  more 
than  to  him  whose  body  lies  before  us 
in  silence. 

Now,  because  he  fought  for  the  uni- 
versity, he  loved  it.  And  because  he 
loved  th6  university  his  whole  relation 
to  it  was  ennobled. 

As  a  man  of  affairs  he  was  accus- 
tomed, like  other  men,  to  seek  his  ad- 
vantage in  business  and  politics;  but 
he  did  not  seek  them  at  the  expense 
of  Indiana  University.  To  take  a 
single  illustration :  If  he  has  ever  sug- 
gested the  appointment  or  removal  of 
any  man  in  the  faculty  or  of  any  one  in 
our  corps  of  workingmen  on  personal 
or  political  grounds  I  have  never  dis- 
covered it.  I  have  known  the  men 
of  this  university  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Nutt — trustees,  teachers,  students  and 
alumni — and  I  say  that  there  are  few 
of  them  who  have  given  more  or  asked 
less  than  he ;  few  who  have  risen  to  the 
decision  of  university  questions  with 
less  selfishness,  with  greater  magnan- 
imity, with  less  of  the  spirit  of  the  hire- 
ling or  with  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  father. 

When  I  came  to  know  Mr.  Hill  as 
I  have  done  in  the  later  years  I  found 
another  deep  ground  of  agreement  be- 
tween us.  I  found  that  I  shared  his 
belief  in  certain  essentials  of  educa- 
tional philosophy  and  practice. 

He  was  a  democrat.  He  wanted  the 
way  up  kept  open  for  every  boy.  He 
knew  exactly  what  he  meant  by  that. 
First  he  wanted  the  system  of  schools, 


lower  and  higher,  adequately  provided. 
I  have  just  been  telling  how  he  fought 
to  provide  them.  But  that  was  not  all. 
He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  school 
sitting  apart  in  cold  isolation,  accept- 
ing and  rejecting  boys  with  the  in- 
difference of  a  criminal  court.  He 
wanted  the  school  to  be  a  missionary. 
He  wanted  the  school  to  save  as  many 
boys  as  possible,  if  necessary  in  spite 
of  themselves.  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  future  of  a  boy  of  20  hopelessly 
compromised  by  his  own  thoughtless- 
ness or  wrong  doing.  He  wanted  the 
boy  forgiven.  He  wanted  the  boy  con- 
verted. He  wanted  the  boy  to  be 
waked  up  to  develop  his  own  kind  of 
efficiency — some  kind  of  efficiency  that 
the  university  gives  credit  for,  or  some 
kind  that  the  university  trains  for  but 
gives  no  credit  for — ^any  kind  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  great,  many-sided,  strenu- 
ous world  in  which  he  lived.  He  could 
not  bear  to  give  a  boy  up  if  he  had 
any  ground  of  interest  in  him.  The 
only  time  I  ever  knew  him  to  touch 
any  matter  of  university  discipline  was 
when  he  begged  for  another  chance  for 
some  boy.  He  knew  that  a  line  had  to 
be  drawn  somewhere,  that  some  boys 
persist  in  refusing  their  birthright. 
But  he  felt  toward  many  boys  as  a 
father  does  who  can  not  bear  to  give 
up  one  of  his  sons  to  failure.  I  could 
not  always  agree  with  him.  I  believed 
more  that  he  did  in  the  missionary 
values  of  severe  discipline  and  was 
more  ufgent  than  he  that  those  who 
come  to  the  king's  feast  shall  put  on 
the  wedding  garment.  But  in  the  great 
main  principle  involved,  I  did  believe 
with  him.  I  would  not  be  a  teacher 
on  any  other  basis.  And  I  say  that  in 
this  matter  he  had  a  conviction  and  a 
passion  which  are  to  the  core  Christian. 
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My  friends,  in  a  little  while  we  shall 
all  be  gone  and  presently  quite  forgot- 
ten. But  our  work  and  our  affections 
are  preserved  in  the  institutions  to 
which  we  have  devoted  them.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  monument  which  he 
shares.  Not  yonder  in  the  cemetery, 
but  here  upon  this  campus.  Here  in 
these  stones  which  his  labor  and  his 
devotion  helped  to  assemble.  Here  in 
this  university  where  the  boys  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow  may  have  their 
chance." 


Professor  Charles  Swain  Thomas, 
head  of  the  Department  of  English  in 
the  Shortridge  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis, after  six  years'  connection  with 
same  has  resigned  to  accept  a.  position 
in  the  Newton  High  School  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  is  a  graduate  of  Indi- 
ana and  Harvard  liniversities.  He 
will  retire  fro  ra  his  present  po- 
sition with  the  full  confidence 
of  Superintendent  Kendall  and  hi$ 
teachers.  We  are  pleased  to  add  that 
the  articles  in  the  Educator- Journal  by 
Mr.  Thomas  were  read  extensively, 
and  the  comment  upon  them  was  most 
favorable. 


Professor  J.  O.  Engleman,  Principal 
of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  Training 
School,  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  at 
Loogootee  last  year  and  this.  Before 
accepting  his  present  position  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Lx)ogootee 
schools. 


A  committee  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Gfocers,  which  re- 
cently met  in  Boston,  called  upon  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  request  him  to  issue 
an  order  compelling  civil  service  em- 


ployes who  contract  debts  to  pay  them. 
Both  city  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools  are  expecting  their  teachers 
to  meet  their  obligations.  A  few  coun- 
ty superintendents  have  written  us  to 
furnish  them  a  list  of  teachers  who 
failed  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
promptly. 


The  school  patrons  at  Peru,  111.,  are 
delighted  with  the  work  of  Superin- 
tendent James  R.  Hart,  who  is  so  fa- 
vorably known  in  Indiana. 


Professor  J.  W.  Bradner  has  re- 
signed the-  principalship  of  the  High 
School  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  schools  at  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  of  twenty-two  teachers  in  his 
new  position.  Mr.  Bradner  will  return 
to  Indiana  for  his  summer  vacation. 


After  the  Board  of  Education  at 
Orleans  had  re-elected  Superintendent 
A.C.  Payne  with  an  increase  of  $200.00 
in  salary,  he  resigned  to  accept  a  sim- 
ilar position  at  Mboresville.  His  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  wherever  he  may 
have  charge  of  schools.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  rtiore  zealous  worker  than 
he.  He  was  chosen  Assistant  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  for  the  twleve  weeks  beginning 
May  18. 


Professor  J.  I.  Hoffman,  Principal  of 
the  Grammar  Department  in  the  Brazil 
schools  for  six  years,  has  resigned  to 
become  the  nominee  of  his  party  for 
Clerk  of  the  Clay  Circuit  Court.  His 
professional  work  is  highly  com- 
mended. He  completed  the  Teachers' 
and    Scientific    courses    in    Valparaiso 
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University,  and  has  several  credits  in 
Indiana  University. 


Since  the  dreadful  fire  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
I'm  thinking  how  good  it  is  that  I  can 
offer  all  our  students  clean,  cool  rooms 
in  private  families,  free  from  danger  of 
fire,  and  in  a  climate  where  nights  are 
cool.  L.  M.  SNIFF,  President. 

Tri-State  College  and  Accredited  Nor- 
mal School,  Angola,  Indiana. 


three  pupils.  That  was  in  the  Fall  of 
1892.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  professional 
work.  After  graduating  from  the  In- 
diana State  Normal  School  in  1896,  he 
spent  a  year  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

He  graduated  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  1900,  and  the  work  for  his 
Masters'  degree  is  practically  com- 
pleted.    He   taught  two  years   in  the 


Superintendent  G.  M.  Wilson. 


Superintendent  G.  M.  Wilson,  Hen- 
dricks county  schools,  Danville,  Ind., 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Connersville  schools.  He 
was  born  near  Frankfort,  Ind.  Both 
his  father  and  grandfather  were  teach- 
ers. Before  Mr.  Wilson  was  sixteen 
he    taught    a    district    school    of   fifty- 


district  schools,  one  year  in  the  Alex- 
andria high  school,  one  year  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chalmers  schools,  and  was 
superintedent  of  the  North  Salem 
schools  for  three  years.  He  was  next 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Hen- 
dricks county  schools,  which  position 
he  has  held  for  five  years.    The  coun- 
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ty  now  has  four  commissioned  and 
two  accredited  township  high  schools, 
and  six  modern  consolidated  grade  and 
high  school  buildings.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  be  it  said  to  his  credit 
that  his  county  has  been  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  traveled  in  America  and  in 
Europe.  During  much  of  his  profes- 
sional progress  he  has  had  the  co-op- 
eration of  an  intelligent  and  affection- 
ate wife.  As  a  student  in  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  he  instituted  a 
course  of  Bible  work,  which  has  been 
pursued  by  hundreds  of  students.  As 
a  senior  in  Indiana  University  he  re- 
ceived a  cash  prize  of  $75.00,  accom- 
panied by  a  silver  medal.  His  brother 
is  Professor  H.  B.  Wilson,  who  has 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Decatur,  111. 


Mr.  M.  W.  Deputy,  Superintendent 
Columbia  City  schools,  and  author  of 
a  scries  of  articles  upon  Keith's  Ele- 
mentary Education,  writes: 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

"Dear  Mr.  Walker: — Enclosed  find 
check  for  $2.00,  subscription  to  Edu- 
cator-Journal. I  am  not  sure  when  my 
time  expires,  whether  I  am  behind  a 
year  or  how  it  is,  but  one  thing  I  do 
know  is,  that  I  can  not  do  without  The 
Educator  Journal." 


We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  program  of  the  Inauguration 
of  President  William  A.  Millis,  Han- 
over College,  June  9th: 

FOR  THE  AFTERNOON. 

(2  oclock,) 
Music. 
Invocation. 


Address — Dr.   George   L.  Mackintosh, 
President  of  Wabash  College. 
"The  Church  and  The  College." 

Address — Dr.  William  L.  Bryan,  Pres- 
ident of  Indiana  University. 
"The  College  and  The  State." 

Music. 

Address — Prof.  Charles  A.  Prosser, 
Superintendent  of  New  Albany 
Schools. 

"The   Public   Schools  and  the   Col- 
lege." 

Address— Prof.  P.  H.  K.  McComb,  for 
the  Faculty. 

Address — Mr.  A.  G.  Campbell,  for  the 
Students. 

Music. 

Benediction. 

FOR    THE    EVENING. 

(8  o'clock.) 
Music. 
Invocation. 
Introduction  of  President  Millis, 

Hon.  J.  W.  LaGrange,  President  of 
Board  of  Trustees. 
Address — President  Millis. 

"The  College  and  Democracy." 
Music. 
Address — Prof.  Stanley  Coulter,  Dean 

of  Purdue  University. 

"The  Worth  of  the  College." 
Music. 
Benediction. 


Indiana  At  the  N.  E.  A. 

Supt.  T.  A.  Mott,  N.  E.  A.  Director 
for  Indiana,  has  selected  parlor  108  at 
the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  for 
Indiana  headquarters. 

To  obtain  the  special  railway  rates, 
the  following  conditions  must  be 
observed : 

1.  A  ticket  should  be  purchased 
from  starting  point  to  Cleveland,  at 
regular  standard  fare  and  a  certificate 
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obtained  of  the  selling  ticket  agent, 
showing  amount  of  fare  paid  and  route 
traveled. 

2.  This  certificate  should  be  pre- 
sented on  arrival  in  Cleveland  at  the 
Membership  Registration  Bureau  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.  obtained, 
certifying  that  the  holder  is  in  attend- 
ance on  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  be- 
tween the  dates  of  June  29th  and  July 
3rd.  If  the  holder  is  not  already  a 
member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  such  member- 
ship may  be  obtained  at  the  same  time 
and  place  on  the  payment  of  the  $2.00 
membership  fee. 

3.  This  certificate,  after  being 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  E. 
A.,  should  be  presented  to  the  Joint 
Railway  Agent  at  the  same  place,  who 
will  validate  the  certificate  on  payment 
of  25c  validation  fee.  When  the  certi- 
ficate has  been  duly  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  validated 
by  the  Joint  Railway  Agent,  it  will 
secure  the  holder  the  purchase  of  a 
return  trip  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

4.  An  extension  of  all  tickets  may 
be  secured  on  application  for  return 
at  any  date  up  to  and  including  Aug. 
31st.  To  secure  this  extension,  the 
certificate  must  be  deposited  with  the 
Joint  Railway  Agent  at  the  time  of 
validation  and  the  usual  deposit  fee  of 
$1.00  paid. 


The  lake  trips  that  can  be  taken 
from  Cleveland  are  almost  without 
limit.  The  following  rates  are  author- 
ized by  the  C.  &  B.  transit  company, 
after  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Cleve- 
land: 

July  3  and  4  to  Buffalo  and  return, 
$2.50;  to  Niagara  Falls  and  return, 
$3.00,  good  returning  on  the  evening  of 


July  4  or  5  from  Buffalo.  July  5  and  6 
to  Niagara  Falls  and  return,  $3.00,  tick- 
ets to  bear  return  limit  of  ten  da)rs. 
Holders  of  these  tickets  may  obtain 
side  trip  tickets  from  Niagara  Falls 
and  return,  limited  to  life  of  Niagara 
Falls  ticket,  as  follows:  Toronto, 
$1.55;  Thousand  Islands,  $7.10;  Mon- 
treal, $10.65;  Quebec,  $14.90. 


The  Smith  System  Co.,  State  Life 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  will  give  re- 
munerative employment  during  vaca- 
tion in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan  or 
Illinois  to  several  male  High  School 
Superintendents  or  Principals.  Call  or 
write  soon. 


One  number  of  the  Educator-Jour- 
nal consisted  of  20,000  copies.  The  en- 
tire issue  was  exhausted  soon  after  its 
publication.  Making  affidavits  because 
of  such  facts  concerning  a  single  num- 
ber of  our  Journal  would  not  deceive 
either  intelligent  subscribers  or  suc- 
cessful advertisers.  Both  know  that 
the  real  condition  of  an  educational 
periodical  as  to  circulation  and  adver- 
tising is  best  determined  by  the 
prompt  payment  of  obligations.  A 
large  circulation  should  make  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  publishers  to  meet 
their  bills  promptly.  Facts  of  that 
character  are  worth  a  million  affi- 
davits. 


Extraordinary  Combination  Offers  to 
Secure  Cash  Subscriptions. 

All  combination  offers  should  be 
made  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  teachers.  If  they 
are  extraordinarily  cheap,  they  should 
generally  excite  suspicion.  We  are  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  containing  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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"There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint 

against  Mr.  F in  this  county. 

He  made  so  many  combinations  very 
cheap,  but  the  teachers  got  nothing 
but  his  journal.' 

The  so-called  "Reliable"  Teachers' 
Agency,  639  Pythian  Building,  Indian- 
apolis, as  advertised  in  the  April  and 
May  issues  of  a  certain  Indiana  pub- 
lication has  been  out  of  business  since 
March. 


Supt.  L.  F.  Hillman,  Clarks  Hill 
schools,  has  had  a  successful  year.  The 
commencement  address  was  delivered 
by  Prof.  E.  O.  Holland,  of  Indiana 
University. 


Superintendent  J.  W.  Cory. 

The  patrons  of  the  Kempton  schools 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  of 
of  Supt.  J.  W.  Cory.  The  high  school 
there  has  been  commissioned.  Mr. 
Cory  has  as  his  assistants  Miss  Madge 
Blount  and  Mr.  Jasper  Curry,  whose 
services  he  appreciates  very  much. 


Supt.  E.  O.  Maple,  Atlanta  schools, 
has  proven  his  ability,  and  is  capable 
of  successful  supervision  in  a  much 
larger  town. 


The  Tipton  schools  gave  an  art  ex- 
hibit early  in  May,  which  represented 
the  work  done  in  all  the  grades  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Eva  Sinclair  for 
the  past  two  years.  Supt.  Patterson 
and  his  teachers  speak  very  highly  of 
her  success. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Pleasant  Lake  schools  were  a  fitting 
close  to  a  year  of  enthusiastic  work. 
The  annual  issued  by  the  high  school 
pupils  would  do  honor  to  any  school. 
Supt.  John  E.  Lung  is  complete  master 
of  the  situation. 


Miss  R.  Katherine  Beeson,  the  very 
efficient  principal  of  the  Centennial 
school  at  Lafayette,  inaugurated  this 
year  a  May  Fair.  Every  article  in  the 
booths  was  the  creation  of  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of 
herself  and  her  excellent  corps  of 
teachers. 


Two  thirds  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Tipton  schools  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  various  educational  institutions. 
Principal  A.  C.  Highley,  Garnet  C. 
Dodds,  Edna  Morgan,  May  Redding- 
tpn,  Mary  McArdle  and  Maude  Moore 
are  attending  Indiana  University.  Elea 
B.  Scott  is  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Miss  Elinor  K.  Town  is  in 
Boston.  Hazel  Legg  is  in  the  Teach- 
ers' College,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Stella 
Gifford  in  the  Winona  Normal  School. 
Ethel  Daum  is  attending  Butler  Col- 
lege, and  Mary  Dalty,  the  Indiana 
State  Normal   School.     Several   other 
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teachers    are    attending    the    Normal 
school  at  Valparaiso  and  Marion. 


Dr.  O.  P.  Bellinger,  who  has  been 
specializing  in  Clark  College,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Winona  Normal  School.  Our  read- 
ers will  presently  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  most  interesting  article  by 
him  upon  "Nature  Study."  About 
thirty  other  professors  are  connected 
with  the  above-named  school.  Presi- 
dent Rigdon  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  selection  of  so  strong  a  fac- 
ulty. He  will  have  as  special  lecturers 
for  the  summer  session  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  of  Clark  University,  Dr.  William 
Wallace  Stetson,  of  Maine,  Dr.  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor, 
superintendent  of  the  Wabash  City 
schools. 


Miss  Leonore  Carter  Buchanan  has 
just  closed  a  successful  year  as  in- 
structor of  music  in  the  Tipton  schools. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  High 
School,  and  also  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  in  the  same  city.  Miss 
Buchanan  is  a  cultured  young  lady  and 
leaves  Tipton  with  a  host  of  friends 
among  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons. 


Moore's   Hill   College. 

Seven  will  graduate  from  the  Nor- 
mal department.  The  exercises  will 
be  held  June  13th,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Cotton  will  deliver  the  address. 

The  training  school  is  moving  along 
nicely  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  C. 
P.  Gibbs. 

Four  new  instructors  have  been 
added  to  the  regular  college  faculty 
for  the  summer  school. 


Mr.  O.  L.  Newman,  acting  principal 
of  the  Sunman  schools  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  practical  teachers 
of  Ripley  county,  will  have  charge  of 
the  geography  work. 

Prof.  Orris  Hooper,  principal  of 
Dillsboro  schools,  is  a  young  man  who 
stands  high  among  the  teachers  who 
know  him.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  in  U.  S.  history. 

Miss  Ruby  Gullette  will  have 
charge  of  the  Latin.  She  will  graduate 
in  June  of  this  year  from  the  classical 
course.  Her  major  work  has  been  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  With  her  splendid 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  her 
natural  ability  as  a  teacher,  we  are 
sure  her  work  will  meet  with  the 
fullest  commendation. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Gibbs,  a  student  of  the 
State  Normal  and  a  teacher  of  several 
years*  experience,  will  conduct  the 
model  school  and  give  instruction  in 
methods. 


Prof.  Lewis  Hoover,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Tuscola,  111.,  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected  for  the  third 
year. 


The  Summer  Session  announcement 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  shows 
a  rather  interesting  departure  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  summer  school  an- 
nouncements. The  announcement  in- 
cludes a  number  of  pictures  showing 
the  natural  advantages  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  The  University  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
lakes.  The  announcement  shows  also 
that  the  Summer  Session  has  a  staflF 
of  over  90  instructors.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  advertisement  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  a  copy 
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of  this  announcement  may  be  had  for 
the  asking. 


INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
NOTES. 

The  summer  term  of  the  Indiana 
Business  College,  which  has  schools  in 
Lafayette,  Logansport,  Kokomo,  Mar- 
ion, Anderson,  Muncie,  Richmond,  Co- 
lubus  and  Indianapolis,  opens  during 
the  week  of  May  25th  to  June  1st.  A 
large  attendance  during  this  summer 
term  is  anticipated,  and  the  prospects 
are  very  encouraging  that  our  expecta- 
tions will  not  be  disappointing. 

The  employment  department,  lo- 
cated in  the  American  Central  Life 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  made 
a  very  prosperous  showing,  and  a  large 
number  of  applications  for  commercial 
teachers  are  now  being  registered.  Any 
commercial  teachers  who  have  had 
some  experience  would  do  well  to  ap- 
ply to  this  department  for  registration, 
which  is  made  free  of  charge. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  present 
school  year  is  the  success  of  the  tele- 
graph department,  located  with  the 
Logansport  Business  College,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  which  is  a  railroad  town. 
This  makes  it  very  convenient  for  tele- 
graph students  to  observe  the  dis- 
patching of  trains  and  the  methods 
used  by  railroad  operators.  This  de- 
partment has  arranged  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  for  connection  with 
their  lines,  so  that  the  actual  work  of 
an  operator  is  maintained  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Miss  Grace  McHatton,  a  graduate 
of  the  Marion  Business  College,  Mar- 
ion, Ind.,  has  been  employed  with  the 
Wayne  Paper  Mills,  Hartford  City, 
Ind.,  with  which  firm  she  has  severed 
her  connection  to  accept  a  stenographic 


position  with  the  county  auditor  of 
Blackford  County.  Miss  McHatton  is 
a  thorough  student  and  has  become 
quite  expert  and  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  her  work. 

Mr.  Frank  Poundstone,  who  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  Cass  County 
schools  for  a  number  of  years,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Logansport  Business 
College,  has  been  appointed  stenog- 
rapher and  clerk  with  the  Big  Four 
Railroad  System  at  Arcanum,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Poundstone  has  been  a  very  faith- 
ful student  and  deserves  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Big  Four  Rail- 
road Company. 

Mr.  George  Farrington,  a  graduate 
from  the  Kokomo  Business  College, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  just  returned  from 
a  business  trip  to  Old  Mexico,  and  has 
accepted  the  position  as  managing 
bookkeeper  for  the  Hotel  English  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsible position,  but  Mr.  Farrington 
is  an  energetic  young  man  and  will 
prove  his  sterling  worth  to  this  com- 
pany. 

Miss  Lillian  Prickett,  a  former  grad- 
uate of  the  Marion  Business  College, 
resigned  her  position  a  short  time  ago 
with  the  Gas  City  National  Bank,  Gas 
City,  Ind.,  where  she  has  been  cashier 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  accept  the 
position  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Clay- 
pool  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Miss  Prickett  is  an  estimable 
young  lady  and  a  thorough  business 
woman,  and  the  responsible  position 
that  she  has  held  will  prove  valuable 
to  her  in  her  present  occupation. 

Mr.  Paul  Rogers,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Anderson  Business  College,  An- 
derson, Ind.,  has  proved  himself  to  be 
a  first-class  stenographer,  as  he  has 
been  selected  from  a  large  number  of 
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others  for  an  appointment  with  the 
chief  officer  of  tlie  Twenty-third  In- 
fantry in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
success  and  no  doubt  will  prove  valu- 
able in  the  service  of  the  Government. 


Reports  come  from  Marion,  Ind., 
that  the  school  is  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous condition  known  in  its  history. 
There  are  more  people  in  absolute  at- 
tendance than  have  ever  been  there  at 
one  time  before  during  any  term.  The 
new  law  is  having  the  desired  effect. 
High  school  graduates  have  entered 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  do 
the  professional  work,  and  experienced 
teachers  are  there  in  attendance  for 
classes  "B''  and  "C,"  as  well  as  for  the 
Scientific  and  Classical  courses. 

It  was  necessaty  to  employ  addition- 
al instructors.  Among  these  might  be 
mentioned  Miss  Pearl  Huff,  of  the  I. 
U. ;  Prof.  J.  O.  Hopwood,  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  who  is  assisting  in  the 
science  work,  and  Prof.  Frederick 
Metcalf,  who  was  nine  years  with  the 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  has  been  a  platform  speak- 
er and  reader  for  years. 

A  vast  amount  of  physical  apparatus 
has  been  purchased  for  the  Science  de- 
partment, as  well  as  supplies  for  the 
Botany  and  General  Biology. 

A  large  number  of  students  will  en- 
roll June  9th  to  complete  their  work 
for  teaching  next  fall.  High  school 
graduates  who  are  out  the  first  of  June 
can,  in  this  institution,  get  twelve 
weeks'  professional  work.  While  there 
is  an  exceptionally  large  attendance,  all 
who  enter  will  be  accommodated  at  the 
advertised  rates. 

If  any  one  is  in  doubt  about  the  prac- 


ticability of  the  new  law,  he  should  go 
to  Marion  and  spend  a  few  day^  study- 
ing the  nature  of  the  work  accom- 
plished and  the  spirit  that  the  students 
manifest  in  striving  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. The  law  helps  the  inde- 
pendent normals  greatly,  in  that  it  lays 
down  a  course  of  study  with  the  re- 
quirements, and  the  school  can  be  ex- 
acting without  affronting  the  individ- 
ual students.  All,  both  students  and 
faculty,  feel  that  it  is  the  best  for  the 
individual. 

If  the  accredited  schools  of  this 
State  work  as  a  unit  in  carrying  out 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Training  Board,  Indiana  will  have 
solved  the  problem  of  excellent  service 
to  the  teachers  with  no  expense  to  the 
State. 


The  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, anticipating  the  needs  of  ladies 
in  attendance  at  the  N.  E.  A.,  are  plan- 
ning to  establish  at  school  headquar- 
ters, near  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  "rest 
rooms,"  where  guests  may  meet 
friends,  find  telephone  service,  conveni- 
ences for  correspondence,  rest  be- 
tween sessions,  a  room  in  which  lunch 
which  some  may  wish  to  bring  from 
their  boarding  houses  may  be  eaten,  a 
cup  of  hot  tea  provided,  and  for  the 
possible  emergencies  of  sudden  fatigue 
or  illness  a  simple  dispensary,  with 
trained  nurse  in  attendance. 


80  West  Eighth  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Gentlemen — I  am  now  in  the  College 
of  Arts  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
I  have  come  to  appreciate  more  and 
more  the  value  of  the  correspondence 
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work.  I  feel  that  in  the  three  years  I 
studied  with  you  I  laid  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  higher  education. 

You  helped  me  to  form  habits  of 
thoroughness  and  self-reliance  which 
wrill  never  leave  me.  The  method  of 
reporting  lessons  gave  me  valuable 
practice  in  writing  easily  and  natural- 
ly. With  all  of  the  branches  you  fur- 
nished the  best  of  text-books  and  the 
corrected  lesson  papers  which  you  re- 
turned to  me  were  permeated  with  the 
personal  influence  of  your  excellent  in- 
structors. 

I  shall  always  remain  a  loyal  friend 
of  the  H.  C.  S.  and  shall  be  glad  to  rec- 
ommend your  school  at  every  oppor- 
tunity.   Yours  very  truly, 

C.  L.  Metcalf. 


Dr.  E.  H.  Hughes,  president  of  De- 
Pauw  University,  has  been  elected 
bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 


Prof.  J.  L.  Clauser,  who  will  gradu- 
ate from  Indiana  University  this 
month,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  Elwood  schools.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Mitchell  schools  for  four 
years.  His  work  there  is  highly  com- 
mended. 


New  York  University, 
University  Heights, 
New  York  City, 
May  20,  1908. 
Mr.  F.Arthur  Metcalf,  President,  The 
Home        Correspondence        School, 
Springfield,  Mass.: 
My   Dear   Mr.    Metcalf — In   looking 
over  the  work  of  my  students  in  Ger- 
man from  the  founding  of  The  Home 
<3orrespondence  School   I   am  able  to 
fiiake  the  following  statements: 

1.     Most     of      the     students     show 


greater  interest  and  industry  than  the 
average  high  school  pupil,  or  even  the 
average  undergraduate  student. 

2.  In  some  cases  the  results  of  this 
interest  and  industry  go  clearly  be- 
yond what  is  attained  by  students  in 
the  ordinary  preparatory  schools. 

3.  In  a  few  cases  the  proficiency 
attained  by  students  through  home 
work  under  the  guidance  of  the  in- 
structor— ^altogether  by  letter — is  cer- 
tainly remarkable. 

These  things  have  convinced  me 
that  correspondence  instruction  is  pro- 
ducing excellent  results.  I  believe  that 
The  Home  Correspondence  School  is 
giving  its  students  the  best  that  can 
be  gotten.  I  am  very  much  interested. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Lawrence  A.  McLouth, 
Professor    of    Germanic   Languages 

and  Literatures. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has 
decided  that  a  diploma  from  the  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School  does  not 
make  the  holder  eligible  to  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 


The  next  County  Superintendents' 
convention  will  be  held  in  Indianapo- 
lis on  June  16  and  17. 


MRS.  ELIZA  P.  BURNS. 

Of  those  who,  under  impulse  given  by 
the  invention  of  phonography,  about 
1843-5,  b^an  then  and  continued  thru 
the  last  century  to  urge  the  importance  of 
phonetic  spelling  in  the  common  script 
and  print,  too  little  is  known  by  other  ed- 
ucators. Let  this  tell  of  one  phonetic 
devotee  and  of  her  work,  "Pure  Phon- 
ics," left  to  prepare  for  the  growth  of 
phonetic  print. 

From   London   for   Philadelphia,  Au- 
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gust,  1837,  sailed  Eliza  Boardman,  four- 
teen years  old,  of  delicate  health,  bound 
for  an  uncle's  home  in  Tennessee.  In 
1845  she,  a  country  school  teacher,  read 
about  phonography,  a  new  method  of 
writing,  each  letter  made  by  one  stroke 
and  all  words  spelled  with  a  single  letter 
for  each  sound  in  the  word.  Her  teach- 
er-soul embraced  the  new  method  of 
spelling  English ;  she  saw  vividly  that  it 
was  right  and  devoted  her  life  to  the 
cause  —  began,  at  once,  to  teach  her 
pupils  to  spell  by  sounds,  but  was  cen- 
sured by  the  school  committee  and  had 
to  stop.  Then  she  married  John  B. 
Burns,  who  studied  phonography  with 
her,  and  they  went  to     Cincinnati,   O. 


There,  with  a  coterie  of  phoneticians, 
Ben  Pitman,  Elias  Longley  and  others, 
they  workt  for  the  reform.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bums  toured  Ohio,  winter  of  1849- 
50,  teaching  many  phonetics  and  phonog- 
raphy, but  failing  to  pay  expenses  ;  the}* 
returned  to  Cincinnati  and  then  to  the 
South.  But  she  never  forsook  the  the- 
ory that  each  letter  should  unchangeably 
represent  the  same  sound ;  she  taught  her 
four  children  to  read  wi#  the  Longley 
phonetic  alphabet  and  readers — a  letter 
for  each  word  sound.  They  all  learned  to 
read  well  quickly,  and  later  picked  out 
spelling  from  the  ordinary  print  oi 
books  and  newspapers. 


The 


and  Second  Years  of  Latin 

-A  WORKING   UNIT 


TTHE  first  two  years  of  Latin  belong  together.  Schools  generally  recognize  this.  The 
pupil  is  required  to  take  at  least  two  years  of  Latin  before  he  will  be  given  credit  in 
this  subject  toward  graduation.  This  indicates  how  important  it  is  that  the  begirming 
book  and  the  second  year  book,  which  in  most  schools  is  Caesar,  be  so  planned  as  to 
prevent  any  gap  between  the  first  two  years'  work.  With  ihis  in  mind,  we  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  two  following  books: 

BELLUM  HELVETICUM  fumnhet  the  best  avaU-  In  WALKER'S  CAESAR  vocabaUrie*  of  new  %rank 

able  prepai^tioo  for  Cjucsu.  Il  not  only  lues  the  right  voca-  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Rguret  and  aaleriiks  incfi- 
bulary  (Caeaar)  and  introduces  early  connected  text  (again  cate  the  number  of  times  the  wora  appears  in  the  firM  foot  books. 
Caesar) ,  but  it  excels  as  well  in  the  leaching  of  forms  and  The  notes  are  such  that  the  story  ana  thought  of  the  text  are  gi^ca 
syntax,  and  m  matters  of  detail  generally.  proper  attention.    The  campaign  maps,  the  system  of  gmnmar 

references,  the  exckisioa  of  noo-essentiak,  the  sensible  tieatmenl  of 
indirect  discourse,  and  the  grammar  appenduc.  all  fadEtale  ifae 
pupU's  work.  In  short,  the  use  of  WALKER'S  CAESAR  m- 
sures  the  best  dass-room  results  with  the  least  expenditure  cl  lime. 

JANES  AND  JENKS-  BELLUM  HELVETICUM         ...  $1.00 

WALKER'S  CAESAR,  with  separate  claM-room  text  (Four  Book  Edition)  LOO 

WALKER'S    CAESAR,  with  separate  class-room  text  (Seven  Book  Edition)  125 
You  can't  afford  not  to  know  these  books  if  you  want  the  best  results  in  your  classes. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

378-388  Wabash  Avanu*  CHICA«0 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS INDUSTRY  OF  IN- 
TEREST TO  SCHOOL  MEN. 

In  1895  there  was  started  in  Indian- 
apolis an  organization  now  known  as  the 
Cohimbia  School  Supply  Co.  for  the  pro- 
duction of  school  apparatus  and  supplies. 


ing  its  factory  so  that  it  has  become  en- 
abled to  produce  under  its  own  super- 
vision, a  larger  line  of  laboratory  appar- 
atus and  supplies  than  any  other  house. 
In  this  department  especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  production  of  the 
standard  items  of  general  use.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  manufacture 
and  sell  those  things  that  have  a  large 
and  steady  sale  rather  than  those  of  a 
special  nature  or  design  whose  sale 
would  be  small  and  fluctuating.  This 
plan  permits  the  lowest  possible  cost  in 
production  and  the  lowest  possible  prices 
to  the  purchasers. 


The  first  seven  years  were  devoted  to  the 
development  and  sale  of  the  Crowell 
Laboratory  for  Physics.  Realizing  the 
demand  for  piece  apparatus  and  supplies, 
in  1904,  the  company  purchased  of  Al- 
fred L.  Robbins  of  Chicago,  the  Labora- 
tory Equipment  Company.  With  that 
purchase  as  a  foundation  and  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Robbins  and  other  eminent 
physicists  and  chemists,  the  company 
developed  a  most  excellent  and  extensive 
line  of  piece  apparatus  and  general  sup- 
plies for  the  science  laboratories,  equip- 


This  same  plan  has  been  followed  in 
revising  the  Crowell  Laboratory  and 
Cabinet.  The  parts  have  been  standard- 
ized and  the  outfit  strengthened  in  every 
way.  By  means  of  economies  in  manu- 
facturing the  selling  this  better  outfit  is 
now  sold  at  about  one-half  the  former 
price  and  less  expensive  sets  at  propor- 
tionally reduced  prices. 

The  success  of  this  venture  was  so 
satisfactory  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  encouraged  to  add  new  lines. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  by  far 
the  greatest  growth  and  development 
in  tne  company's  history.  The  floor  space 
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occupied  has  increased  from  300  square 
feet  in  a  rented  room  in  1895,  to  pver 
30,000  square  feet  in  the  company's  own 
buildings  which  are  now  so  over-crowd- 
ed that  a  five  acre  tract  of  ground  on  the 
Belt  Railroad  at  West  22d  street,  was 
recently  acquired  to  accommodate  a 
larger  plant  in  the  near  future. 


eluding  the  Indiangipolis  Stationary  Desk. 
Supplies  to  Indianapolis  2,100,  to  Frank- 
fort, Kirklin,  Mooresville,  Bedford, 
Shirley  and  many  other  schools  in  Indi- 
ana and  to  schools  in  other  States  as  far 
distant  as  New  York,  Texas,  Nebraska 
and  North  Dakota. 

The   Columbia   Adjustable   Desk   has 


Many  school  men  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  company's  urgent  invitation 
to  visit  its  factory  at  North  Senate  ave- 
nue and  Holton  Place  and  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  highly  pleased  and 
surprised  at  the  completeness  of  the 
equipment. 


also  received  much  notice  and  favorable 
comment  The  Columbia  Teachers' 
Tables  and  desks  as  well  as  laboratory 
furniture,  are  certainly  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields  and  have  been  shipped 
to  points  from  Maine  to  California 


During  the  past  year  a  splendid  line 
of  school  furniture  has  been  added  in- 


The  Columbia  Manual  Training  Bench 
with  an  all  steel  frame,  patented  height 
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adjustment,  and  the  Columbia  Rapid  Act- 
ing- Vise,  patented,  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  being  far  superior  to  the  wood 
benches  and  vises  offered  by  other  firms. 


Such  a  product  is  made  possible  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  this  factory  contains 


Another  depcdtment  deserving  notice 
is  that  of  maps,  globes  and  planetariums, 
wherein  all  the  work  is  done  but  the 
printing  and  pasting. 

The  business  policy  of  the  company 
is  to  produce  as  many  items  of  school 
supplies  as  possible,  keep  on  hand  a  large 
stock  for  immediate  shipment  and  sell 


"From  Factory  to  School  Room"  with- 
out agents'  commission  or  dealers'  prof- 
its; to  sell  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
make  no  charge  for  packing  and  allow 
the  return  of  any  item  that  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  These  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Columbia  Plan 
for  school  furnishing. 


a  very  complete  metal  working  as  well 
as  wood  working  department.  No  pains 
or  expense  have  been  spared  in  acquiring 
an   equipment  for  the  most  economical 


J330 
handling  of  all  materials  entering  into 

the  production  of  school  supplies. 


One,  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
was  recently  asked  how  the  company 
could  afford  to  send  goods   subject  to 
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approval  and  he  answered  as  follows: 
**When  a  school  board  orders  certain 
items,  we  know  that  the  school  is  inter- 
ested in  those  particular  things  and  will 
buy  if  the  things  are  all  right  in  every 
respect  and  meet  their  needs.  We  there- 
fore believe  that  if  we  send  our  goods 
and  they  are  satisfactory  they  will  be  re- 
tained and  paid  for.  If  our  goods  are 
not  satisfactory  one  of  the  board 
will  doubtless  tell  us  in  what  re- 
spects they  fail  to  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval. If  the  point  is  well  taken,  we 
use  the  suggestion  in  all  future  products. 
In  other  words,  this  plan  enables  us  to 
keep  our  product  up-to-date.  Thus  you 
see  the  plan  is  mutually  beneficial  and 


the  number  of  items  returned  to  us  has 
been  so  small  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  take  it  into  consideration  in  ascer- 
taining the  cost  of  operation. 

The  Columbia  Catalogue  is  the  rep- 


resentative of  the  company  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  school  man.  It 
describes  and  quotes  net  prices  on  over 
2,400  items  of  school  use  and  contains 
over  1,200  illustrations.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  school  sup- 
plies published  and  contains  many  sug- 
gestions of  great  value.  A  copy  will 
gladly  be  sent  to  any  interested  person 
on  request. 

The  policy  of  the  company  is  made 
evident  in  the  catalogue,  not  only  on 
page  5  where  the  Columbia  Plan  is  set 
out,  but  in  each  department  where  one 
observes  a  desire  to  assist  and  please 
the  customer,  to  produce  the  best  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  market 
them  direct  by  the  best  though  least  ex- 
pensive method  known — "From  Factory 
to  School  Room."  In  short,  to  bring 
into  closer  relationship  for  their  mutual 
benefit  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  company  that  the  decreased  cost  of 
goods  manufactured,  made  p)ossible  by 
increased  facilities,  the  decreased  cost  of 
distribution  made  possible  by  the  cata- 
logue plan  "From  Factory  to  School 
Room,"  and  the  prompt  deliveries  made 
possible  by  the  splendid  shipping  facili- 
ties of  Indianapolis,  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  their  increased  trade. 
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I  I  Book  Notices  I  I 


"Ratsmadelgenchiehten"  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.)  by  Helene  Bohlan. 
Forty  cents. 


"Elementary  Algebra/'  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.)  by  J.  W.  A.  Young,  Ph.  D., 
associate  professor  of  the  pedagogy  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Lambert  L.  Jackson,  Ph.  D., 
formerly  professor  of  mathematics, 
State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N,  Y. 
This  work  conforms  to  the  standard 
courses  of  study  and  to  the  prevailing 
college  entrance  requirements.  Half 
leather,  $1.12. 


"Stepping  Stones  of  American  His- 
tory," (W.  A.  Wilde  Co.)  by  fourteen 
writers  eminent  as  educators,  histor- 
ians and  statesmen.  Such  authors  as 
Woodburn,  Tyler,  Tomlinson,  Hodges, 
Justin  H.  Smith,  Lodge  and  John  D. 
Long  are  represented  in  the  work.  The 
illustrations  in  color  of  Frank  O.  Small 
are  quite  attractive.        » 


"The  Bender  Primer." 
(Charles  ^,  Merrill  Co.)  by  Ida  C. 
Bender,  supervisor  of  primary  grades 
in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y., 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  Graded  Lit- 
erature Readers.  Mailing  price,  thirty 
cents.  The  author's  purpose  has  been 
to  present  two  series  of  simple  word- 
pictures  of  happy  child-life  wherein 
the  children  express  themselves  with 
the  utmost  naturalness  and  freedom. 


"Mind  in  the  Making." 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  by  Edgar 
James  Swift,  professor  of  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy  in  Washington  L'niver- 


sity.     This  excellent  work  is  a  study 
in    mental  development.     The    author 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  personal 
element  in  education  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  experimental  method.  $L50. 


"First  Steps  in  English  Composition." 

(A.  Flanagan  Co.)  by  H.  C.  Peyer- 
son,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  the  R.  T. 
Crane  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Chicago.  This  work  is  intended  for 
the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Its 
illustrative  material  has  been  selected 
and  its  principles  formulated  with 
steady  reference  to  young  pupils  and 
their  capacities.     Forty  cents. 


"Mr.  Crewe's  Career." 

(McMillan  Co.)  by  Winston 
Churchill.  This  new  story  is  full  of 
thrilling  interest.  The  love  story  is 
most  admirable.    $1.00. 


"English  Composition." 

(Ginn  &  Co.)  by  Charles  Lane  Han- 
son, Mechanic  Arts,  High  School,  Bos- 
ton. The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to 
present  the  main  principles  of  English 
composition  in  so  simple  and  practical 
a  form  that  the  pupil  will  grasp  them 
easily  and  will  apply  them  naturally  in 
his  daily  work.  Models  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  the  class  room  are  furnished 
to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  do  their  best. 
Eighty  cents. 


Frye's  Geographies,  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  have  just  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  ex- 
clusive use  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
Virginia. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

7       (2         )      1     '2      3      (2  ) 

1.  -  +  j-of5K-  +  -^-  +  !-><3^l- 
2S      (3         I      8      S      8      (7  ) 

2.  How   many  paving  stones,   each  eight   In. 

by  four  In.  are  required  to  pave  1%  ml. 
of  street  70   ft.   wide? 

3.  I   buy   oranges   at   the   rate   of   15   cents  a 

dozen,  and  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  3 
for   10   cents;    find   the    grain    per   cent. 

4.  What    Is   the   amount   of   a   note   for   $786, 

dated  November  4.  1905,  and  due  today, 
Interest  6  per  cent.? 

5.  What  is  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  room   21 

ffet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  with  carpet 
27  inches  wide,  at  $1.15  a  yard,  allow- 
ing  8    Inches   for   matching? 

6.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place.  One 

drives  directly  east  at  the  rate  of  8 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  other  due  north 
at  the  rate  of  9  miles  an  hour.  How 
far  apart  will  they  be  at  the  end  of 
two  hours? 

7.  The  tax   rate  In   Indianapolis  is   $2.14   per 

hundred  dollars.  What  is  the  assessed 
value  of  a  man's  property  who  pays 
$118.26    property    tax? 

8.  Find  the  bank  discount  and  the  proceeds 

of  a  note  for  $786,  due  In  90  days  at  7 
per    cent. 

Answers. 

1.  Simplifsrinff.  we  have 

^»+^M-A-l-K-f  1  which  equal  548i. 

.     -,.  .       .     5280X3X12x70X12     ^,«,oaa 

2.  The  number  u 2X4X8 =2494800. 

3.  3  for  10  cents  is  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  a  dozen. 
40  cents- 15  cents=25  cents  gain. 

The  rate  of  gain  is  25+15=1=?^  or  166%%. 

4.  From  Not.  4. 1905.  to  May  30. 1908.  is  2  yr.  6  mon.  26  da. 
Interest  on  $786  at  6  %  for  this  time  is  $121.31. 
Amount  is  $786-f-$l21.31=$907.31. 

5.  By  laying  strip  long  way  of  room  8  strips  will  be  re- 
quired.   Each  strip  is  21  ft.  8  in  long,  or  21%  or  78  yd. 

8X7gyd.=57Jyd. 
57iX$1.15=$66.5l. 

6.  Distance  apart  is  hjrpotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  whose 
legs  are  16  miles  and  18  miles,  and  is  therdore 

\/l6*-T  18' =20.044-  miles. 

7.  Arateof  $2.14  per  hundred  is  equiralent  to  a  rate  of 
2.14  % .    Assessed  valuation  is  $118.25-^.0214 =$15525.75. 

8.  Interest  on  $786  at  7  (f„  for  93  days=$14.21. 
$14.21  is  bank  discount. 

$786 -$14.2 1 =$771.79  is  proceeds. 

PHYSIOLOGY     AND    SCIEIVTIFIC    TEMPER- 
ANCE. 

1.  Describe    the   walls    of    the   stomach. 

2.  What    is    the    action    of    gastric    Juice    on 

starch?  On  meats?  On  protelds?  On 
milk? 

3.  What  Is  fainting?     What  is  a  remedy  for 

It? 

4.  Name    four    changes      that    occur    In    the 

lungs. 
6.     Name  the  effects  of  exercise   on  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

6.  Describe    a    cross    section    of    the    spinal 

cord. 

7.  How    does   alcohol    affect    the   red   corpus- 

cles? What  effect  does  this  change 
have  on   other  parts  of  the  body? 

8.  Why   Is  the  drinker  more  subject   to  epi- 

demic  diseases   than   Is   the  abstainer? 
Ansirerti. 
1.     The    walls    of    the   stomach    are    formed 
by   four  distinct  coats  united   by  areolar  tis- 


sue and  namel  from  without  inward  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  The  external  or  serous  coat  Is 
thin  and  transparent.  (b)  The  middle  or 
muscular  coat  consists  of  three  layers  of 
fibres,  named  from  their  direction  longitu- 
dinal, circular,  and  oblique.  (c)The  submu- 
cous coat  consists  of  loose  areolar  tissue 
carrying  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphat- 
ics, (d)  The  Internal  or  mucous  coat  Is 
loosely  attached  to  th6  muscular  coat-  In 
adult  life  It  Is  smooth  and  velvety  In  ap- 
pearance, gray  In  color,  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  mucus.  It  contains  the  gastric 
glands. 

2.  The  gastric  juice  does  not  have  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  starch,  but  It  is 
active  in  the  digestion  of  food  consisting 
largely  of  proteld  material,  such  as  meats, 
milk.  etc.  These  foods  are  dissolved  and 
peptonized    and    the    fat-drops    set    free. 

3.  Fainting  Ifi  ;the  result  of  a  sudden 
weakness  In  the  beating  of  the  heart.  When 
It  occurs  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon 
his  back  with  his  head  low.  No  pillows 
should  be  used,  but  the  clothing  about  the 
neck  should  be  loosened.  Sprinkle  a  little 
cold  water  upon  the  face  after  the  patient 
has   been    placed   In   a  current    of  air. 

4.  In  passing  near  the  air-cells  in  the 
lungs,  the  blood  receives  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  receives  three 
substances  from  the  blood,  namely:  (1)  Car- 
bonic acid.  (2)  Watery  vapor.  (3)  Organic 
matter.  Because  of  these  four  changes  the 
color  of  the  blood  Is  changed  from  a  dark, 
bluish    hue  to  a  bright   scarlet  color. 

5.  Exercise,  taken  at  regular  intervals, 
increases  the  strength  of  the  muscles  by 
causing  them  to  receive  more  blood  and  to 
take  more  nourishment.  If  taken  in  pure  air 
and  sunlight,  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
derive   benefit. 

6.  A  cross  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
shows  that  it  Is  composed  of  both  white  and 
gray  matter,  the  former  covering  the  sur- 
face, the  latter  occupying  the  center. 

7.  (a)  Alcohol  diminishes  the  capacity  of 
the  red  corpuscles  to  absorb  oxygen  in  the 
lungs.  (b)  This  change,  therefore,  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  decreases 
Its   working    power. 

8.  When  alcohol  Is  taken  habitually  it  in- 
jures the  whole  constitution;  hence  the  tis- 
sues and  organs  of  the  body  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  epidemic  diseases  than  those  of 
the  abstainer. 

READING. 

1.  What  sort  of  material  do  you  suggest  as 

especially  valuable  In  leading  the  pu- 
pils to  a  wide  reading  of  good  litera- 
ture? 

2.  Give  a  list  of  objective  accessories  neces- 

sary to  the  best  teaching  of  reading. 
Why  use  any? 

3.  How    may    other   school    exercises    aid   In 

the  teaching  of  the  reading   hour? 

4.  What  changes  In   the  aim  of  the  reading 

lesFon  take  place  as  the  pupil  advances 
through  the  grades? 

5.  Can    you    suggest    some    means    by   which 

pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  practice 
reading? 

6.  What    physiological      or    afnatomlcal    de- 

fects are  often  at  the  root  of  poor 
reading? 

7.  Discuss   the   danger   of   giving   the  gram- 

mar school  pupil  too  much  reading. 

8.  What    advantage    Is    there    In    a   frequent 

test  lesson?  What  would  be  the  nature 
of  such   a   lesson? 

Annivrem. 
1.       (a)    The    growing    Intelligence    of    the 
child  should  be  nourished  with  selected  por- 
tions  of   the   best    literature,      (b)    Selections 
should  be  given  that  possess  general   human 
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Interest,      (c)   Avoid   a  too   intensive   readingr 
of   choice   selections. 

2.  (a)  Pictures,  letter-cards,  sentence 
builders,  drawing:  material,  painting  mater- 
ial for  illustratinsr  stories,  (b)  Some  of  these 
are  grlven  to  aid  the  begrinner  in  masterinsr 
the  symbols  of  the  langruagre.  Others  are 
grlven  to  develop  the  Imagination  and  feellngr 
of  the  learner. 

3.  (a)  The  nature  lesson  may  furnish  sub- 
ject matter  for  the  reading:  lesson.  In  the 
nature  lesson  the  pupils  are  made  familiar 
with  the  material,  (b)  The  history  lesson 
may  arouse  Interest  in  the  reading:  lesson, 
(c)  The  opening:  exercise  may  be  devoted 
to  giving  some  Interesting:  biog:raphy  of  the 
author  whose  selection  Is  to  be  used  at  the 
reading    time.  , 

4.  (a)  In  the  lower  grades  the  chief  aim 
is  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  In  print 
the  words  and  sentences  he  already  knows 
as  sounds,  and  to  gain  power  In  getting 
thought  from  the  printed  page,  (b)  In  all 
the  grades  one  aim  Is  to  increase  the  child's 
vocabulary,  (c)  In  the  upper  grades  the  aim 
Is  to  break  up  slovenly  habits  of  speech, 
to  cultivate  the  feelings  and  emotionR.  and 
to  create  an  abiding  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture. 

5.  (a)  Teachers  .should  be  familiar  with 
some  of  the  best  juvenile  books,  and  should 
suggest  such  from  time  to  time  to  pupils.  A 
selection  from  these  Is  made  to  be  read  before 
the  school,  (b)  Have  selections  for  exten- 
sive reading  mounted  on  card  board.  Pass 
these  to  the  children  for  reading  In  school. 
Cultivate  the  ear  for  the  music  in  the  selec- 
tion. Kindle  the  emotions  so  that  the  child 
will  read   aloud   for   pleasure. 

6.  Defective  sight,  imperfect  hearing, 
and  lack  of  normal  development  of  the  vocal 
organs. 

7.  If  the  work  is  too  intensive  the  selec- 
tions are  so  overworked  that  the  pupil  will 
lose  Interest,  and  will  be  unable  to  appreci- 
ate the  human  Interest.  He  will  fall  to  get 
spiritual   uplift  of  the   selection. 

8.  (a)  By  a  frequent  test  lesson  the 
teacher  is  able  to  ^ee  If  the  pupils'  minds 
and  souls  are  unfoWIng  under  the  Influence 
of  the  author  ani  herself.  (b)  The  tests 
should  be  conducted  differently.  To  find 
out  about  the  child's  thought  getting  power 
have  the  selection  given  in  the  chlW's  own 
w^ords  and  his  Interpretations  of  it.  If  the 
object  of  the  test  Is  to  Fee  If  the  vocabulary 
Is  increasing,  give  a  list  of  word.s  for  spell- 
ing and  their  meaning.  Use  them  In  a  sen- 
tence, and  have  an  oral  recitation  of  the 
same. 

Select  one  and  only  one  of  the  following 
two   subjects: 

UNITED     STATICS    HISTORY. 

1.  What    were   the   effects   in   Europe   of   the 

discovery   of  America? 

2.  Contrast   the  early   settlers  of  Massachu- 

setts   and   Virginia. 

3.  State  historical  facts  that  show  the  moral 

courage    of   John    Qulncy    Adams. 

4.  Name   some   effects    produce  1    In    England 

and  America  by  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act. 

5.  What    were    some    of    the    causes    of    the 

defeat  of  the  Federal  party  in  1800? 

6.  What    Is   the   purpose  of  the   Hague  Con- 

ference? 

7.  Give    a    brief    account    of    the    causes    of 

the  war  of  which  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe was  a  part. 

8.  Give    dates    and    locations    of    the     three 

principal  World's  Fairs  in  the  United 
States.  What  event  did  each  commem- 
orate? 

UNITED    STATES     HISTORY. 
Annivera. 
1.     It  put  new  life  into  the  people  of  Euro- 
pean   nations.      They   now    saw    there   was    a 
new     field    for      human     endeavor.       It     gave 
those    who    were    persecuted    on    account    of 


their  religious  views  a  chance  to  make  new 
homes. 

2.  The  Puritan  came  to  Massachusetts 
and  established  a  home  based  on  his  stern 
religious  ideas,  while  the  Cavalier,  with  his 
reckless  disregard  for  religion  came  to  Vir- 
ginia and  built  up  a  commonwealth  loyal  to 
the    King    of    England. 

3.  After  his  term  as  president  of  the 
United  States  was  concluded  he  returned  to 
his  home,  and  the  people  in  order  to  show 
their  disapproval  of  his  administration, 
made  him  road  supervisor  of  his  district. 
He  declared  "Since  the  office  brings  no  honor 
to  the  man  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  confer 
honor  on  the  office."  He  ordered  every  citi- 
zen to  put  in  full  time  on  the  roads.  There 
were  never  such  good  roads  before  or  since 
his  time  in  the  district;  When  the  great 
slave  agitation  came  on  Adams  was  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  lower  house  in  Congress  and 
he  spent  eight  years  in  a  continuous  strug- 
gle against  the  slaveholding  power.  It  was 
he  who  declared  that  there  was  a  "higher 
law"  than  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on    the   slave   question 

4.  The  people  In  America  were  alarmed 
over  their  liberty.  The  stamp  collector  was 
hanged  in  effigy  and  many  acts  of  violence 
occurrefl.  Societies  were  organized  called 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  pledged  to  resist  the  ob- 
noxious law.  The  merchants  of  England  soon 
began  to  find  their  trade  falling  off  and  sen- 
timent In  England  began  to  divide.  Great 
debates  took  place  in  Parliament.  Wm.  Pitt 
became  the  champion  of  the  Colonies.  The 
popular  clamor  soon  caused  the  act  to  be 
repealed. 

6.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the  direct 
tax.  the  Increase  of  government  expenditures 
were  contributory  causes.  The  party  was 
divided  into  factions  with  Adams  and  Hamil- 
ton   as   respective   leaders. 

6.  It  Is  world's  tribunal  of  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes.  An- 
drew Carnegie  has  given  a  fine  building  for 
this  great  Peace  Committee  to  hold  Its  ses- 
sions. 

7.  The  Iniians  in  the  middle  West  were 
organizing' themselves  Into  a  confederacy  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  encroachments 
of  white  settlers  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys.  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the 
"Prophet,"  were  the  leading  factor?;  and  the 
British  stood  quite  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Indian  hostilities.  They  were  prob- 
ably secretly  Inciting  the  outbreak.  General 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison  defeated  the  Indians, 
November  7th,   1811. 

8.  The  Centennial  Exposition.  Philadel- 
phia. 1876.  commemorating  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Chicago,  1893.  commemorating  the  discovery 
of  America:  the  World's  Fair.  St.  Louis.  1904, 
commemorating  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
territory. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  ITS  GEOGRAPH- 
IC CONDITIONS. 

1.  Describe    the    West    Indian    trade    of    the 

colonies. 

2.  What  were  the  effects  respectively  of  the 

defeats  of  the  English  on  Lakes  Erie 
and   Champlain    \n   the   war  of   1812? 

3.  What    difference.    If    any.    was    there    be- 

tween the  settlers  of  the  northern  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois? 

4.  What    five    great    route*?    led      acros<»      oi* 

around     the    Appalachian    Mountains? 

5.  Discuss    the    probabilltv    of    a    great    re- 

newal of  Interest  in  canals  in  the 
United    States. 

6.  To  what  extent  were  geographical  condi- 

tions responsible  for  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States? 

7.  How   does  the   drainage  basin   of  the  Pa- 

cific Ocean  compare  with  the  drainage 
basin    of   the    Atlantic?     Give    reasons. 
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8.     What  anhexations  did  Dewey's  victory  at 
Manila   Bay    make   necessary?     Why? 
Aaairera. 

1.  The  foodstuflfs  of  the  Colonies  were 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  and  exchangred 
for  their  tropical  fruits  and  sugrars. 

2.  The  effect  of  Perry's  victory  was  to  cut 
off  the  British  supplies  and  clear  the  way 
for  the  American  army  to  recapture  Detroit 
and  redeem  the  surrender  of  Captain  Hall. 
The  defeat  of  the  British  ships  pn'  Cham- 
plain  was  the  sigrnal  for  the  retreat  of  the 
British    army. 

3.  The  settlements  in  these  States  alongr 
the  rivers  were  made  up  of  more  or  less 
shiftlngr  population,  ready  to  load  up  and 
float  down  to  some  spot  more  to  their  liking:. 
While  the  solid,  substantial  German  element 
came  in  and  took  possession  of  the  uplands 
and  turned  them  into  permanent  homes.  The 
Indian  tribes  In  the  northern  parts  of  these 
States  hindered  the  progress  of  settlement. 

4.  (a)  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg  via  Ft. 
Legonier.  (b)  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  to  Pitts- 
burg", via  Shenandoah  Gap  to  Cheat  River  and 
Redstone  Fort,  (c)  Richmond  to  Ohio  River, 
via  Staunton,  Greenbrier  and  Kanawha  Riv- 
ers, (d)  North  Carolina  to  Kentucky  River, 
via  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers.  (e)  South 
Carolina  to  Cumberland  River,  via  French 
Road  and  Cumberland  Gap. 

5.  The  recent  meeting  at  the  White  House, 
called  by  the  President.  Is  slgnlflcant  of  the 
Interest  In  this  subject.  The  Government 
now  has  men  In  the  field  working  up  an 
Interest  among  the  people  on   this  subject. 

6.  The  industries  which  made  slavery  pop- 
ular could  only  be  pushed  In  the  Southern 
States.  The  great  plantations  had  their 
river  ports  from  which  cotton  and  tobacco 
and  sugar  could  be  shipped.  While  the 
North  was  adapted  more  for  manufacturing 
and  higher  forms  of  agriculture.  The  condi- 
tions were  wholly  geographic. 

7.  Not  nearly  so  good.  Put  few  streams 
flowing  into   Pacific  Ocean. 

8.  The  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  ulti- 
mately Cuba  manifest  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try's  progress. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  Name   and   locate   a   national   park   in 

the  United  States,  (b)  Why  is  the  na- 
tion spending  so  much  money  on  lor- 
est   reservatlon.s? 

2.  Compare    the    climate    of    the    New    Eng- 

land States  with  that  of  England.  Ac- 
count  for    the   difference    In   climate. 

3.  Name    three    Important    exports    of    North 

America.  Locate  five  European  ports 
to  which   they  are  sent. 

4.  What    and    where    is    each    of   the    follow- 

ing: St.  Marks,  the  Louvre,  Notre 
Dame,  Cologne  Cathedral,  the  Alham- 
bra. 
6.  Name  three  things  that  have  hindered  a 
more  extensive  exploration  of  Central 
Africa.  Give  the  main  geographical 
facts   about    Egypt. 

6.  Locate    three   great   wheat   regions  of  the 

world:    two   great  cotton   regions. 

7.  Locate    the    following    cities    and    tell    by 

what  nation  each  Is  controlled.  Hong 
Kong.  Manila,  Calcutta,  Jerusalem, 
Singapore. 

8.  Should     all     the    facts     In     the    advanced 

text-book    be    taught?      If      not      what 

facts  should  be  taught? 
Anmrerii. 
1.  (a)  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  a 
tract  55  miles  wide  by  65  miles  long,  nearly 
all  In  the  northwest  corner  of  Wyoming,  Is 
probably  the  best  known  national  park.  In 
this  region  the  national  government  exer- 
cises direct  authority  and  management.  The 
Yosemlte  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  grove  of 
big  tres  were  handed  over  by  Congress  to 
the  State  of  California  to  be  held  forever  for 
public  use.  (b)  The  chief  object  In  timber 
reservation    Is    the    protection    of    the    upper 


catchment  basins  and  watersheds  of  rivers, 
thus  preventing  disastrous  floods  and 
drouths,  rapid  wash  of  the  soil  on  steep 
slopes  and  the  choking  up  of  navigable 
stream  channels  with  stand.  The  Judicious 
and  scientific  use  and  management  of  the 
forests  reserved   Is  also  an   important  object. 

2.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  New 
England  and  England  is  nearly  the  same 
although  England  lies  ten  degrees  further 
north  than  New  England.  The  chief  contrast 
is  the  uniformity  of  the  climate  ot  Eng;^nd 
as  compared  with  the  frequent,  great  aod 
sudden  variations  In  New  England.  The  ex- 
planation lies  In  the  fact  the  prevailing  west- 
erly winds  blowing  from  the  Interior  of  the 
continent  carry  over  New  England  the  tem- 
peratures derived  from  the  Interior  of  the 
continent,  while  the  winds  of  this  belt  carry 
over  England  the  mild  temperatures  of  the 
Atlantic  warmed  by  currents  from  equatorial 
regions.  East  winds  in  New  England  are 
chilled  by  waters  of  southward  Arctic  cur- 
rents. 

3.  The  chief  exports  of  the  United  States  In 
order  of  value  are,  bread  stuffs,  cotton,  pro- 
visions, Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  petrol- 
eum and  cattle.  Liverpool  and  London,  Eng- 
land; Glasgow,  Scotland:  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many; Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  Havre,  France, 
are  European  ports  of  the  many  to  which 
these   products  go. 

4.  St.  Mark's  Catheiral,  Venice.  Itally: 
The  Louvre,  a  great  art  gallery,  and  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral,  both  In  Paris.  France:  Co- 
logne Cathedral,  a  great  church  In  Stras- 
burg,  Germany;  The  Alhambra,  a  splendid 
palace,  a  relic  of  the  Moorish  occupation  In 
Granada,   Spain. 

5.  The  dlflUculty  of  travel,  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  climate  and  the  treachery  and 
hostility  of  the  natives  have  been  obstacles 
to  exploration  in  Africa.  Egypt,  situated  In 
northeastern  Africa,  consists  of  700  miles  in 
length  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  river 
Nile,  the  valley  being  from  5  to  20  miles 
wide,  Including  the  delta  and  adjacent  desert 
uplands  extending  to  the  Red  Sea  on  the 
east  and  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  Nile.  The  valley  Is  the  seat  of  popu- 
lation and  the  source  of  Its  prosperity  and 
wealth  interesting  for  Its  dependence  upon 
the  overflow  of  the  river  or  Irrigatlqn  from 
it  for  its  fertility  and  productiveness,  the 
region  being  almost  rainless  owing  to  Its 
situation  in  the  tropical  calms  and  trads 
wind  belts.  Agriculture  Is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion. Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  sugar  cane  and 
rice  are  grown.  Commerce  Is  carried  on  by 
river  and  a  railway  follows  the  valley.  The 
Suez  canal  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  from 
Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Suez  on 
the  Red  Se£^  The  population — nearly  7.000,- 
000 — is  largely  composed  of  mixed  Arab  and 
negro  races,  with  some  Copts,  Turks  and 
Jews.  The  prevailing  religion  Is  Mohamme- 
danism. The  government  Is  despotic  under 
a  ruler  called  the  Shah,  over  whom  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  claims  authority  but  really 
under  the  flscal  control  of  England. 

6.  The  north  central  United  States,  France 
and  Ruj'sia  are  great  wheat  producing  re- 
gions. India.  Argentine  and  Australia  also 
produce  large  quantities  of  this  grain.  The 
southern  Unite!  States  produces  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cotton  of  the  world.  Egypt,  India, 
China  and  Japan  produce  most  of  the  remain- 
der. 

7.  Hong  Kong,  not  a  city  but  an  island, 
the  city  being  called  Victoria,  lies  near  the 
southeast  coast  of  China  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  river.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Manila  In  the  west  part  of  the  island  of 
Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines,  Is  under  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  Calcutta,  on  the 
Hugll,  one  of  the  distributaries  of  the  Ganges 
In  northeastern  India,  Is  the  seat  of  the  Brit- 
ish Imperial  government.  Jerusalem,  In  Pal- 
estine,   near    the   east    end    of    the  Medlterra- 
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nean  Sea,  Is  In  the  domain  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Singrapore.  on  a  small  Island  off  the 
south  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

8.  Geo^raphicall  facts,  like  all  others,  are 
of  greater  or  less  Importance  relatively.  The 
essential  facts  should  be  thoroughly  learned 
first,  and   those  of  less   importance  might  be 

given  more  or  less  attention  as  time  permits. 
GRAMMAR. 

(Do   not    omit   question   eight.) 

1.  What,     modifiers      may      the      preposition 

have?      Illustrate. 

2.  In  the   following  sentence  give   the  exact 

use  of  the  phrase:     It  is  easy  to  decide 
the    matter. 

3.  What    is    a    correlative    conjunction?      Il- 

lustrate. 

4.  Select     the    correct    expression    and    give 

reason:      We    like    to    see  a   person    live 
up    to    (his.    their)    ideals. 

5.  How  are   the  compound  relative  pronouns 

formed? 

6.  Make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  uses 

of    the    words,    "may,"    and    "can."      Use 
each   In  a  sentence. 

7.  State    three   special   rules   for   the    forma- 

tion   of    plurals.      Illustrate    each. 

8.  Write  a   paragraph   of   eight   or   ten    lines 

on,  "My  Favorite  Study."      (Form  8   1-8 
per    cent.      Content    8    1-3    per    cent.) 
Select    one   an!    only    one   of   the    following 
two  subjects: 

Answem. 

1.  A  preposition  may  have  a  noun  or  any 
expression  used  as  a  noun  for  its  object.  If 
the  object  of  a  preposition  be  a  phrase  the 
expression  is  so^nt times  called  a  compound, 
or  a  complex  preposition.  He  has  lived  here 
^Ince  before  the  war. 

2.  The  phrase,  in  this  sentence,  is  the  sub- 
ject. The  predicate  is  Is  easy.  It  is  an  in- 
troductory word. 

3.  Correlative  conjunctions  are  used  in 
pairs  and  are  so  related  that  one  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  other.  He  was  both  brother  and 
fath  »r  to  me.  The  words  in  blackfaced  type 
for..;  a  correlative  pair. 

4.  We  like  to  see  a  person  live  up  to  hia 
ideals.  The  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  is 
periMin  and  Is  singular,  therefore  the  pro- 
noun should  be  singular.  The  pronoun  his 
Is  often  used  to  denote  common  gertder. 

5.  Tlje  compound  relative  pronouns  are 
formed  by  adding  ever  or  soever  to  the  forms 
of  the   simple   relatives. 

6.  May  expresses  permission,  possibility 
or  probability,  and  Is  often  placed  before  the 
subject  to  ask  a  question;  as.  May  I  go?  I 
may  return  soon.  Can  expresses  power  or 
ability  of  the  agent;  as.  I  can  do  the  work. 

7.  Nouns  ending  in  ch  or  x  form  the  plu- 
ral by  adding  es  to  the  singular;  as.  church, 
churches,  box,  boxes,  (b)  Some  nouns  end- 
ing in  the  vowel  sound  of  y  change  the  y  to 
1  and  then  add  es;  as,  Ily,  files,  sky,  skies, 
(c)  A  few  nouns  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  form 
the   plural   by  adding  en;  as  ox.   oxen. 

8.  My   Favortte    Study, 

My  favorite  study  Is  one  which  will  not 
recommend  itself  to  all  of  my  fellow-teach- 
ers. It  is,  however,  very  full  of  Interest  to 
me.  It  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  which  I 
am  required  to  teach  and.  therefore.  It  fur- 
nishes relaxation  and  recreation  after  the 
duties  of  the  day.  This,  I  think.  Is  one  of 
the  points  in  Its  favor.  I  have  made  It  a 
means  of  resting  the  mind  after  the  routine 
of  school  room  duties  for  some  years  and 
am  much  pleased  with  the  knowledge  I  have 
thus  acquired.  I  find,  too,  that  the  pursuit 
of  this  subject  has  put  me  in  possession  of  a 
fund  of  information  that  helps  me  very  much 
in  my  work.  I  note,  too,  that  my  interest 
In  the  subject  increases  as  my  knowledge  of 
It  grows.     My  favorite  is  English  Etymology. 


SCIBNCE    OF    EDUCATION. 

1.  Discuss    the   importance   of   good   ventila- 

tion   for   mental   work. 

2.  What    arguments    can    be    made    for    the 

establishment    of    school    baths    as     in 
some   cities? 

3.  "At    ten,    children   should   memorize   rath- 

er   than    reason."      Discuss    this    state- 
ment   pro    and    con. 

4.  What   can    be   done   In    school   toward   the 

development   of  good  disposition? 

5.  What    is   the   argument    for   the   introduc- 

tion of  manual  training  In  the  common 
schools? 

6.  What   is   the   argument   for   the   Introduc- 

tion   of    nature    study    in    the    common 
schools? 

7.  Discuss  the  statement,  "The  object  of  ed- 

ucation   is    to    make    good    habits   auto- 
matic." 

8.  Discuss    the    statement.     "Without     exer- 

cise our  capacities  decay." 
Ansivers. 

1.  The  blood  must  be  kept  pure  if  the 
mind  is  stimulated  to  do  its  best  work.  This 
is  not  possible  when  the  child  breathes  im- 
pure air. 

2.  The  children  that  are  dirty,  In  clothes, 
and  in  person,  are  a  menace  to  the  others. 
Many  homes '  are  wholly  IndlflTerent  on  this 
subject.  The  welfare  of  the  school  makes  It 
Imperative  that  the  school  authorities  take 
cognizance  of  the  subject  and  provide  means 
of    remedying    the    evil. 

3.  There  Is  but  one  side  to  this  question. 
The  child  has  not  reached  the  age  when  he 
should  be  asked   to  do   hard   reasoning. 

4.  The  ttacher  can  do  mneh.  The  home 
can  do  mote.  Spoiled  children  can  be  traced 
to  homes  where  the  government  is  spasmod- 
ic   and    irrational. 

5.  It  reaches  and  Interests  many  children 
where  the  other  branches  fall  to  attract.  It 
is  a  splendid  beginning  to  the  trade  or  avo- 
cation that  many  children  are  destined  to  fol- 
low when   grown   up. 

6.  Nature  study  arouses  the  interests  and 
widens  the  observation  power.s  of  children. 

7.  All  education  centers  in  correct  habits 
of  life. 

8.  Mind  and  muscle  must  be  constantly 
used  In  order  to  strengthen  and  mature.  It 
is    the    law    of   life. 

ELBMBNTARY     EDUCATION*. 

1.  What    Is    the   aim   of   education? 

2.  What   Is  art?     Science? 

3.  What  qualifying  conditions  attach  to  the^, 

use    of     the    laboratory     or     discovery   *, 
method    in    education?  v.         ^(Kk 

4.  Why  will  not  the  same  sort  of  school  «J>     I'  \ 

ganlzatlon    and    of    studies    do    etittall^    •  \ 
well    for   children   of   all   ages?  '  ,    ^     *^*' 

5.  Classify    questions   on    the    basis    of   ^^Hu  ^.\ 

linriiOMe  and   kind   of   thinking  den^mf^.      ''-  ' 
td.  .,.       «%_  ^^      ^  , 

6.  Explain   the  sentence  method  <Pf.  tea^hinR         ;_,  / 

reading.  '   ^^ 

7.  What    good     may     be     derived    froj^r-*  tlie 

school    garden? 

8.  Upon    what    things    does    class    attention 

depend? 

Answers. 

1.  To  train  the  child  into  the  best  habits 
of  character  .so  that  he  will  be  best  fitted 
to   meet   the   needs  of  society. 

2.  li  is  the  skill  by  which  technical  knowl- 
edge Is  put  into  execution.  It  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  science.  Reverse  the  idea  for  a  defini- 
tion  of  science. 

3.  The  laboratory  is  the  workhouse  of  dis- 
covery. The  genius  constructs  the  hypothe- 
sis and  then  tests  his  theory  in  the  labora- 
tory. All  children  are  not  alike  and  can  not 
be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

4.  The  course  of  study  and  the  discipline 
must  conform  to  the  age  and  mental  attain- 
ment   of   the   child. 

5.  (a)  Form — Direct  and  indirect,  leading, 
elliptical,  alternative,      (b)   Purpose — Testing, 
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pivotal,    clarifying:,    eruidlngr.      (c)      Kind      of 
thinking: — Natural,  causal,  Ios:ical. 

6.  It  Is  based  upon  entire  sentences  based 
upon  their  nature  study,  literature  and 
g:ames.  It  proceeds  on  the  truth  that  words 
are  symbols  to  the  child  only  upon  the  con- 
dition that  he  associate  ideas  with  them. 

7.  The  school  garden  can  be  used  eftect- 
ively  In  larg:e  city  school  systems  for  the 
reason  that  children  have  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  nature  study.  But  it  can  and  la 
8:reatly  overdone  In  small  communities. 

8.  Upon  the  interest  of -the  class  In  the 
subjects  before  them  for  tneir  consideration. 

LITBRATURB. 

1.  For    what    are     the     writings    of    Daniel 

Webster   distinguished? 

2.  Name   two  works   by   Charles   Dickens  of 

special    interest    to    children. 

3.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Exo- 

dus? 

4.  Name  three  great  orators  and  an  oration 

made  by  each  of  them. 

5.  Give    the   author    of    each    of   the    follow- 

ing:     Les    Miserables,    Faust,    War    and 
Peace,    Lorna    Doone,    Vicar    of    Wake- 
field,    Cotter's      Saturday     Night.      The 
.  Ring  and  the  Book.  The  Gold  Bug. 

6.  Discuss  the  value  of  periodicals  for  chil- 

dren and   name  two  good   ones. 

7.  What    good    and    what    harm    is    possible 

from    the    extensive   readlni?    of  current 
magazines    and    newspapers? 

8.  How    would   you    correlate   literature    and 

reading?      Give    an    example. 
AnHwern. 

1.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  pre-eminently  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  always  seeking  foun- 
dation principles  and  resting  his  arguments 
upon  the  solid  rock  of  well-established  truth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Webster's  power- 
ful arguments  against  nullification  and  se- 
cession in  his  debates  with  Hayne  and  Cal- 
houn, so  thoroughly  aroused  the  entire  coun- 
try and  contributed  so  effectively  toward  the 
organization  of  public  sentiment  against  the 
radical  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  that 
when  the  terrible  shock  of  the  Civil  War 
came,  the  nation  was  prepared  to  withstand 
It. 

2.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  and  A 
Christmas  Carol. 

.    3.     The    leading   of    the    children    of    Israel 
out  of  Eg:ypt  by  Moses. 

4.  (a)  Burke — "Conciliation  of  America." 
(b)  Webster — "Bunker  Hill."  (c)  Henry 
Grady — "The   New    South." 

5.  (a)  Victor  Hugo,  (b)  Goethe,  (c)  Tol- 
stoi, (d)  Blackmore.  (e)  Goldsmith,  (f) 
Burns,    (g)    Browning    (h)    Poe. 

6.  Children    are    Induced   to   become   inter- 


ested in  current  events  and  things  not  found 
in  textbooks.  St.  Nicholas  and  The  Youth's 
Companion. 

7.  People  as  a  rule  do  not  organize  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Their  reading  is  desultory.  Such 
readers  are  usually  "well  informed"  but  lack 
in  breadth  and  depth. 

8.  The  selections  in  'reading  must  be  taken 
from  the  best  authors  and  should  be  adapted 
to  the  daily  work  of  the  students. 

MUSIC. 

1.  What  is  the  key  when  E  is  twof     Three? 

2.  By  what  is  the  pitch  of  tones  represent- 

ed? 

3.  Distinguish    between  tie  and  alar.     Illus- 

trate. 

4.  Give   pitch   names   In   the   scale   of  D. 

5.  What  key  Is  the  relative  minor  of  C?    Of 

B    flat? 

6.  Define    key;    key    signature.      From   what 

Is    a    key    named? 

7.  What  Is  meant  by  a  rote  song?     What  is 

the  purpose  of  a  rote  song? 

8.  Name    four    patriotic    songs    that    pupils 

should    know. 

Annwerii. 

1.  When  E  Is  two,  the  key  is  D.  When  E 
Is  three,  the  key  Is  C. 

2.  Pitch  is  represented  by  the  staff  and 
clef  primarily,  but  each  degree  of  the  staff 
may  be  modified  by  the  use  of  a  sharp,  double 
sharp,  flat  or  double  flat  to  express  different 
pitches. 

3.  The  tie  connects  notes  on  the  same  de- 
gree of  the  staff,  while  the  slur  connects 
notes  on  different  degrees  of  the  staff. 

4.  Drawing  required. 

5.  A  Minor.     G  Minor. 

6.  Key  consists  of  a  family  of  tones  each 
bearing  a  fixed  relation  to  a  central  tone, 
called  the  keynote  or  tonic.  The  key  signa- 
ture is  the  sharps  or  flats  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  staff  to  indicate  the  pitch  of 
the  keynote.  A  key  Is  named  the  pitch  name 
of  its  key-note. 

7.  A  rote  song  Is  a  song  taught  by  imita- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  rote  song  is  to 
teach  the  child  to  use  his  voice  in  singing: 
and  to  cultivate  a  love  and  appreciation  for 
music. 

8.  America;  Star  Spangled  Banner;  Red. 
White  and  Blue;  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

DRA\%'ING. 

1.  Make    from    memory    an    outline    drawing: 

of  a  bucket  seen  below  the  eye  level. 

2.  Make  a  mass  drawing  of  one   of  the  fol- 

lowing trees:     Poplar,  apple,   elm. 

3.  Paint   from   memory  a  flower  or  a   spray 

of  leaves. 
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THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  AND  THE  LINCOLN 
EDUCATIONAL  LEAGUE. 


THE  Gettysburg  address  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  displayed  upon 
the  walls  of  Oxford  University 
as  an  example  to  the  students  of  how 
much  can  be  said  in  the  fewest  possi- 
ble English  words. 

If  a  foreign  university  is  compelled 
by  its  eloquence  to  give  it  such  a  place 
of  honor  for  its  rhetorical  qualities 
ilone,  how  much  more  should  it  be 
displayed  in  every  college,  in  every 
school,  in  every  library,  in  every  home 
in  America.  Here  it  is  far  more  elo- 
quent than  in  England* 

In  spite  of  his  modest  prophecy, 
Americans  must  long  remember  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  and  be  perpet- 
ually inspired  by  his  eloquence  and  by 
his  example  to  dedicate  themselves  to 


the  task  which  even  yet  remains  be- 
fore them.  His  principles  and  his  pa- 
triotism, his  patience  under  misrepre- 
sentation, his  courage  and  strength  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  obstacles, 
are  needed  as  an  inspiration  to  each 
one  of  us  to-day  if  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple is  long  endured. 

These  ever-living  words  should  not 
be  hidden  away  in  books  which  we 
seldom  open.  They  should  be  in  plain 
sight,  constantly  before  the  eyes  df  our 
children  and  ourselves — a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  a  nobler  life,  a 
truer  citizenship.  They  should  be 
cast  in  a  form  as  permanent  and  im- 
mortal as  the  principles  they  convey. 

The    Lincoln     Educational    League 
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has  provided  a  fund  of  $20,000  to  be 
used  towards  placing  in  the  school- 
houses  throughout  the  country  bronze 
tablets  bearing  the  full  text  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg. 

It  also  hopes  to  be  in  a  position  later 
on  to  give  prizes  for  essays  by  school 
children  on  various  phases  of  Lincoln's 
character,  and  in  other  ways  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  schools  in  interesting 
the  children  in  the  principles  for  which 
Lincoln  lived  and  died. 

The  League  is  incorporated  under 
the  New  York  State  laws,  and  has 
opened  headquarters  at  38  East  21st 
Street,  New  York  City.  Its  officers 
are:  Wilson  W.  Hoag,  President; 
John  R.  Evans,  Vice-President,  and 
Francis  D.  Tandy,  Secretary-Treasur- 
er ;  Advisory  Board,  Hon.  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton, Judd  Stewart,  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way,  Rev.  James  R.  Joy,  Truman  H. 
Bartlett,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan. 

Its  objects  are  "to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  inculcate 
his  principles  and  patriotism  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
and  particularly  among  the  rising  gen- 
eration, in  order  to  inspire  them  by  his 
example  to  loftier  ideals  and  nobler 
practices  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizenship." 

The  approach  of  the  centennial  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  has  brought 
forward  a  number  of  organizations  to 
celebrate  that  event.  In  these  times 
when  a  feeling  of  pessimism  is  so  wide- 
spread throughout  the  country,  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  the  much 
darker  days  of  the  sixties  should  be 
brought  to  public  attention,  so  that  the 
blessings  we  are  now  enjoying  may  be 
made  brighter  by  comparison,  and  any 
budding   tendency    towards    despond- 


ency may  be  dispelled  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  greater  difficulties  overcome  in 
the  past. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which,  more  than  anything  else, 
surmounted  the  well-nigh  overwhelm- 
ing troubles  of  his  time.  If  that  spirit 
can  be  kept  alive  in  the  American  na- 
tion, our  present  and  future  difficulties 
must  give  way  before  it. 

All  of  these  celebrations  tend  to- 
wards this  good  end,  but  it  is  much 
more  important  that  this  spirit,  like  all 
other  forms  of  education,  should  be 
firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  children  than  among- 
those  of  a  larger  growth.  Their  minds 
are  more  receptive  and  their  impres- 
sions last  longer.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  rising  generation  that  the  future 
of  the  republic  rests. 

Probably  no  better  way  of  keeping 
Lincoln's  memory  green  could*  be  de- 
vised than  by  placing  upon  the  walls 
of  the  schools  the  Gettysburg  Address 
in  imperishable  bronze.  Its  noble,  de- 
voted patriotism  should  be  an  ever- 
present  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.  Its  simple  dignity  of  ex- 
pression makes  it  a  model  of  English 
literature  which  should  be  'constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

The  tablet  which  the  league  has  se- 
lected is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  any- 
building.  It  measures  12x18  inches. 
The  letters  stand  out  clearly  in  relief 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  read  at  a 
distance.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  manufacturers .  to  sup- 
ply these  to  schools  at  a  much  reduced 
rate.  The  fund  provided  by  the  League 
is  to  be  devoted  to  paying  one-half  the 
cost  of  each  tablet  if  the  schools  or  any 
person  interested  in  them  will  contrib- 
ute the  other  half. 
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SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 


James  O.  EDgleman,  Principal  IncUana  State  Normal  Training  School*  Tenre  Haute,  Indiana. 


twos  has  been  established,  take  up  the 
threes  in  the  same  way;  first,  3,  6,  9, 
12  and  so  on,  then  2,  5,  8,  11,  to  100, 
finally  1,  4,  7,  10,  13  and  so  forth  to  100. 
Counting  by  fours,  fives,  sixes,  sevens, 
eights  and  nines  may  well  follow  in 
much  the  same  way,  not  only  in  the 
lower  grades,  where  less  formal  work 
is  done,  but  even  throughout  the 
grades  an  occasional  drill  of  this  sort 
is  valuable. 

In  measuring — dry  measure,  liquid 
measure,  linear  measure — there  is  so 
much  valuable  concrete  work  that  can 
be  done  with  almost  no  outlay  for  ap- 
paratus that  teachers  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  With 
a  common  yard-stick  or  two-foot  rule 
what  could  not  be  done  in  teaching 
both  head  and  hand  in  a  district  or 
graded  school?  Floors,  walls,  win- 
dows, base-boards,  tables — all  are  ob- 
jects to  be  measured,  and  by  using 
units  of  different  lengths — one  inch, 
two  inches,  six  inches,  a  foot,  two  feet, 
a  yard — the  variety  of  concrete  prob- 
lems can  be  indefinitely  increased. 
Fractions  —  one-half,  one-third,  one- 
fourth,  one-sixth,  one-ninth,  one- 
twelfth,  or  other  fractions  with  these 
denominators,  but  larger  numerators, 
can  be  made  realities  in  a  moment  for 
the  beginner  who  has  a  common  yard- 
stick before  him. 

Then  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  a 
trustee  for  a  set  of  measures  that  will 
permit  the  further  development  of  the 
ratio  idea  in  a  concrete  way  and  make 
real  some  tables  sometimes  merely 
learned  by  rote. 

2.     Teach    the    multiplication  table 


PROF.   J.  O.   ENGLEMAN. 

1.  Counting  and  measuring  are 
such  valuable  aids  and  such  available 
helps  in  efficient  number  work  that 
they  must  not  be  overlooked.  Any 
teacher  of  the  lower  grades  may  use 
them  with  profit.  If  children  have  not 
learned  to  count  by  fives  and  tens  to 
one  hundred  before  entering  school, 
they  will  learn  it  the  first  day  if  intro- 
duced to  some  of  the  popular  games 
which  require  all  the  players  sa.ve  one 
to  hide  while  that  one  counts  to  a  hun- 
dred. They  take  pleasure  in  counting 
everything  they  see — the  people  they 
meet  on  the  road,  the  posts  or  tele- 
phone poles  they  pass,  the  petals  on  a 
flower,  the  steps  they  take  in  walking 
a  given  distance,  and  so  on.  Counting 
by  two's,  commencing  first  with  two, 
later  with  one,  is  a  good  exercise. 
When  the  ability  to  count  rapidly   by 
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concretely,  in  part,  but  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  use  sticks  or  beans  or 
beads  to  teach  even  the  twelves.  A 
large  amount  of  time  is  unnecessarily 
wasted  by  teachers — younger  ones — 
who  think  it  old-fashioned  and  un- 
pedagogical  to  require  a  pupil  to  com- 
mit anything  to  memory.  Enough 
concrete  work  can  be  done  to  make  it 
evident  that  there  is  a  rational  basis 
for  the  table,  that  it  is  not  the  creation 
of  a  malignant  mind  for  the  torture  of 
fourth-grade  boys.  It  will  be  helpful 
to  ask  questions  as  to  the  number  of 
pints  in  a  quart,  in  two  quarts,  in  three, 
four,  five,  etc. ;  the  number  of  feet  in  a 
yard,  in  two  yards,  three  yards,  four, 
five,  six,  etc.;  the  number  of  pecks  in 
one  bushel,  in  two,  three,  four,  five, 
etc.;  in'  like  manner  the  number  of 
quarters  in  a  pie,  a  dollar,  in  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  of  them ;  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  week,  in  two  weeks,  in 
three,  four,  five,  six.  Where  there  are 
no  tables  offering  themselves  in  con- 
crete help  as  in  the  case  of  the  eights 
or  nines  perhaps,  a  stick  or  a  string 
eight  inches  or  nine  inches  in  length 
may  be  taken  as  a  unit  and  a  table  of 
eights  or  nines  be  actually  made  by 
real  measurements  in  the  school  room 
or  out  of  it.  But  after  all  these  actual 
measurements,  it  is  still  worth  while 
to  arrange  the  tables  systematically 
and  drill  upon  them  until  they  are  mas- 
tered, until  the  spinal  cord  can  take 
care  of  them,  leaving  the  brain  free  to 
aid  in  the  process  of  more  important 
types  of  thinking. 

While  learning  the  multiplication 
table  children  should  also  learn  the 
division  table.  It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  a  child  that  8  times  7  equals  56* 
He  must  learn  in  the  same  connection 
that  7  times  8  equals  56,  that  there  are 


eight  7's  in  56,  that  there  are  seven  8's 
in  56,  that  one-seventh  of  56  is  8,  that 
one^eighth  of  56  is  7,  that  56  divided 
by  7  equals  8,  that .  56  divided  by  8 
equals  7,  that  7  and  8  are  factors  of  56, 
that  56  is  a  multiple  of  7  and  of  8,  that 
56  equals  7  plus  7  plus  7  re- 
peated eight  times,  that  56  equals  8 
plus  8  plus  8  repeated  seven  times. 
Such  work  as  this  properly  re- 
lates multiplication  to  division,  to  ad- 
dition, to  factors,  to  multiples  and 
gives  life  and  vitality  to  a  thing  that 
at  best  seems  much  of  a  miserable  bore 
to  boys  and  girls  of  grades  3,  4  and  5. 

3.  Teach  Roman  notation  with 
reasonable  thoroughness.  It  is  still 
used  upon  monuments,  upon  dials,  in 
outlines,  in  numbering  chapters  and 
volumes  of  books,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  in 
the  Latin  of  high  school  and  college. 
Children  take  delight  in  seeing  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  seven  letters — 
I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D  and  M^-can  be  com- 
bined, and  were  combined  by  the 
Romans  to  express  any  integral  num- 
ber. See  any  good  history  of  mathe- 
matics or  the  article  on  "Notation"  in 
any  good  encyclopaedia  for  helpful  and 
interesting  suggestions  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

In  the  grades,  no  less  truly  than  in 
the  high  school,  occasional  touches  of 
the  history  of  mathematics  do  much  to 
illuminate  processes  and  definitions  and 
deepen  interest  in  them.  li  it  has 
never  occurred  to  you  that  the  Arabic 
system  of  notation,  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar,  has  not  always  been  in 
use,  find  out  what  other  systems  have 
been  and  are  used,  and  when  the 
Arabic  system  became  so  nearly  uni- 
versal. 

Children  are  early  taught  that  0,  1, 
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2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  are  characters  called 
figures  or  digits,  but  why  digits?  Have 
pupils  look  up  the  etymology  of  the 
word  (or  simply  tell  them  the  facts,  if 
need  be).  They  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  digit  is  from  the  Latin 
digitus,  the  Roman  word  for  finger  or 
toe.  They  will  also  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  Romans,  like  most 
primitive  peoples,  counted  on  their  fin- 
gers before  they  had  developed  a  num- 
ber system.  Our  word  digit  is  one  of 
the  survivals  of  this  early  bad  habit. 

Children  in  the  grades  still  resort  to 
counting  on  the  fingers  in  addition  and 
multiplication  problems  to  save  the  la- 
bor of  learning  the  tables  which  repre- 
sent a  more  advanced  stdge  of  arith- 
metic thinking.  Perhaps  we  have  here 
another  fact  to  substantiate  or  confirm 
our  belief  in  the  "culture-epoch  the- 
ory" of  the  race;  but  did  you  ever 
think  why  we  have  a  decimal  system 
of  notation,  rather  than  a  system  in 
which  six  or  seven  or  some  other  num- 
ber of  units  of  a  denomination  make 
one  of  the  next  higher? 

Even  primitive  man  had  his  ten  fin- 
gers and  ten  toes,  so  that  E.  B.  Tylor, 
in  his  "Anthropology,"  ch.  1,  p.  18, 
says:  "Indeed,  the  reason  of  our  own 
decimal  notation,  why  we  reckon  by 
tens  instead  of  the  more  convenient 
twelves,  appears  to  be  that  our  fore- 
fathers got  from  their  own  fingers  the 
habit  of  counting  by  tens  which  has 
been  since  kept  up,  an  unchanged  relic 
of  primitive  man." 

4.  Do  not  miss  your  opportunity  to 
teach  the  kinship  of  the  processes  of 
finding  the  H.  C.  F.  and  the  L.  C.  M. 
of  two  or  more  numbers.  A  good  idea 
is  to  take  some  three  numbers,  as  12, 
16  and  28,  e.  g.,  and  find  both  the  H. 
C.  F.  and  the  L.  C.  M.  of  these  num- 


bers. The  first  step  in  either  process 
is  to  resolve  the  numbers  into  their 
prime  factors — 12  equals  2  times  2 
times  3;  16  equals  2  times  2  times  2 
times  2;. 28  equals  2  times  2  times  7. 
With  the  prime  factors  before  the  pu- 
pil he  sees  that  neither  3  nor  7  is  com- 
mon; hence,  neither  one  can  be  any 
part  of  the  H.  C.  F.  He  sees  that  2  is 
common,  that  even  2  times  2  is  com- 
mon, and  that  nothing  else  is  common. 
Therefore,  2  times  2  or  4  is  the  H.  C. 
F.  Now  if  definitions  of  multiple  and 
common  multiple  have  been  carefully 
developed  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  find 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  these  same  numbers, 
and  he  begins  with  the  factors  he 
found  as  he  hunted  for  their  H.  C.  F. 
Manifestly  a  multiple  of  12  must  at 
least  contain  all  the  factors  found  in 
12.  Hence,  the  required  L.  C.  M.,  be- 
ing first  of  all,  a  multiple  of  12,  then  a 
common  multiple  of  12,  16  and  28, 
must  contain  2,  2,  and  3  as  factors. 
But  the  L.  C.  M.  being  a  common  mul- 
tiple of  12,  16  and  28,  must  contain 
such  additional  factors  as  are  found  in 
16  and  28  and  not  contained  in  12. 
This  makes  our  required  common  mul- 
tiple contain  two  more  2*s,  a  3  and  a  7. 
Hence,  the  L.  C.  M.  is  2  times  Z  times 
2  times  2  times  3  times  7,  or  336. 

What  I  have  said  about  H.  C.  F.  and 
L.  C.  M.  was  said  to  emphasize  their 
kinship  first  of  all,  and  second,  to  urge 
some  attention  to  the  logic  of  the  defi- 
nitions and  the  light  this  logic  throws 
upon  the  processes.  Not  infrequently 
one  finds  a  pupil  in  the  grades  and 
even  in  the  high  school  trying  to  call 
an  expression  the  H.  C.  F.  when  it  is 
not  even  a  common  factor  and  maybe 
not  even  a  factor  of  the  given  expres- 
sion. Again,  unless  the  teaching  is 
well  done,  a  pupil  may  want  ta  call  an 
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•expression  a  L.  C.  M.  when  it  is 
neither  a  common  multiple  nor  a  mul- 
tiple. 

5.  Generalizations  are  worth  while, 
making  easy  the  transition  from  Arith- 
metic to  Algebra,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  richer  the  content  and 
meaning  of  certain  processes  in 
Arithmetic  itself,  e.  g.,  a  rectangle  is 
3  inches  by  5  inches  and  contains  3 
times  5  or  15  square  inches.  Again,  a 
rectangle  containing  15  square  inches 
is  5  inches  long.  Its  width  is  15  di- 
vided by  5  or  15-5,  equal  to  3  inches. 
Such  a  problem  gives  no  trouble,  but 
a  class  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the 
subject  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  state  that  a  times  b  or  ab  equals 
area  of  a  rectangle  when  length  and 
width  are  a  and  b,  respectively;  and 
that  ab  divided  by  c  or  ab-c  equals 
width,  if  the  area  is  ab  and  the  length 
is  c. 

Digit  problems,  a  number  of  which 
are  found  in  equations  in  all  the  con- 
ventional algebras  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  seem  to  give  trouble  to 
most  high  school  freshmen.  A  begin- 
ner seems  troubled  in  trying  to  express 


a  number  of  three  digits,  as  lOOh  plus  lOt 
plus  u,  when  h,  t  and  u  represent  hun- 
dreds, tens  and  units  digits,  respective- 
ly. To  me  this  suggests  that  we  may 
with  profit  teach  throughout  the 
grades  the  two  values  of  a  digit — ^the 
absolute  or  name  value  and  the  pUice 
value.  Take  the  number  634.  It  has 
three  digits.  Each  digit  has  its  own 
absolute  or  name  value,  the  first  one 
being  6,  but  the  place  value  of  the  first 
one  is  600,  or  100  times  6.  The  nawie 
value  of  the  second  one  is  3,  but  its 
place  value  is  30,  or  10  times  3.  The 
whole  number  when  expanded  to  shov\r 
these  values  is  100  (6)  plus  10  (3)  plus 
4,  or  634.  If  for  the  6, 3  and  4  we  substi- 
tute X,  y  and  z,  general  expressions  for 
hundreds,  tens  and  units  digits,  re- 
spectively, we  make  the  transition 
from  arithmetic  to  algebra.  Not  only 
will  the  skillful  teacher  of  algebra 
reach  back  to  connect  the  new  subject 
with  the  old  in  as  many  places  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  well-prepared  teacher  of 
arithmetic  will  lift  the  veil  as  often  as 
possible  to  give  the  class  a  glimpse  of 
the  more  generalized  branch  next  to 
be  studied  under  the  name  Algebra. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  MILLIS, 
HANOVER  COLLEGE,  HANOVER,  IND. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Members  of  the 
Faculty,  Alumni,  Students  and  Friends 
of  the  College,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— In  accepting  this  trust  I  am  mindful 
of  the  responsibility  which  it  imposes 
and  of  my  own  limitations.  I  appre- 
ciate the  splendid  history  of  Hanover 
College;  the  great  worth  of  her  work 
during  these  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  wonder  at  the  remarkable 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  animated 
the  founders  and  those  who  have 
guided  her  history — the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  remains  as  the  animat- 
ing spirit  of  the  College,  giving  it  its 
peculiar  character  or  individuality.  I 
take  it  that  Hanover  is  not  only  the  re- 
sult of  self-sacrifice,  but  that  it  stands 
above  everything  else  for  a  life  of  serv- 
ice of  others. 

I  appreciate  in  part  at  least  the  char- 
acter of  the  problems  which  we  face. 
But  I  am  sure  that  if  we  conduct  here 
an  institution  that  does  the  work 
which  our  times  need  to  have  done, 
these  problems  will  disappear.  There 
IS  but  one  serious  problem  confronting 
any  institution,  and  that  is  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  work  which  it  can 
do  better  than  any  other  institution, 
and  doing  it. 

I  believe  in  the  ^future  of  Hanover 
College  as  I  believe  in  her  past.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  future  is  just  as  big  and 
as  bright  as  you  and  I  are  willing  to 
make  it.  I  would  have  you  remember 
what  the  College  is — that  it  is  an  as- 
sociation of  people  co-operating  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  culture 
possessed  by  the  older  generation  to 
the  younger  generation.    The  College 


is  not  the  physical  equipment,  not 
buildings  and  grounds  and  apparatus 
— ^all  of  that  is  but  the  property  of  the 
College.  The  College  consists  of 
founders,  represented  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  and 
the  Students.  These  four  parties  con- 
stitute the  College,„  and  its  future  is  in 
their  hands ;  it  depends  upon  whether 
you  and  I — if  you  please,  you  as  well 
as  I — rise  to  the  level  of  our  oppor- 
tunity and  our  sacred  duty.  The  future 
of  the  College  is  down,  deep  inside  our- 
selves, not  over  yonder  on  the  campus. 
For  my  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
pledge  to  the  College  my  affection  and 
the  best  of  my  ability,  praying  God  for 
wisdom  and  strength  to  do  my  full 
duty.  On  your  part  I  ask  nothing  for 
myself,  but  everything  for  the  Col- 
lege. I  ask  that  you  be  loyal  to  the 
College — to  your  College;  that  is,  that 
you  accept  your  trust  as  I  accept  mine, 
all  believing  that  the  compact  this  day 
consummated  is  ordered  of  a  higher 
wisdom  than  man's,  and  that  that  wis- 
dom will  guide  us  safely  on  the  way 
meant  for  us  to  travel. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

The  meaning  of  democracy  is  that 
the  individual  shall  have  the  right  to 
rise  to  the  best  that  is  possible  for  him ; 
even  to  the  best  and  highest  that  so- 
city  has  attained  in  any  'direction  of 
human  effort.  Industrially,  it  means 
that  he  shall  be  free  to  engage  in  any 
activity  which  he  may  elect  to  enter, 
and  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  legitimate 
product  of  that  lator.  Politically,  it 
means  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  regulation  of  the 
body  politic,  and  be  protected  in  his 
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natural  rights.  Educationally,  it 
means  that  he  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity by  means  of  culture  and  train- 
ing to  develop  his  innate  powers  to 
their  highest  degree,  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  attainments  of  society  at  its 
best  in  any  direction  he  may  be  in- 
clined, and  to  prepare  for  entering 
upon  any  calling  he  may  choose.  We 
hold  in  this  country  that  democracy  is 
the  form  of  social  organization  which 
gives  the  individual  the  best  means  of 
self-realization,  and  that  the  complete 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  in- 
dividual is  best  for  society.  This  re- 
quires that  society  shall  provide  the 
incentive  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
complete  education  of  the  individual 
by  means  of  a  system  leading  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  development ;  an 
educational  ladder,  whose  foot  is  set  in 
the  gutter  and  whose  top  reaches  to 
the  highest  point  of  human  attainment 
in  knowledge  and  skill.  This  system 
must  be  so  organized  that  the  individ- 
ual may  enter  it  from  whatever  stage 
of  development  he  may  be  in,  and  from 
whatever  social  and  economic  position 
he  may  occupy.  Its  parts  must  be  so 
adjusted  that  he  may  pass  by  regular 
progress  from  his  present  situation  to 
the  limit  of  his  ability  in  any  direction. 
This  condition  requires  that  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  secondary  school, 
the  college,  the  university,  with  its 
technological  and  professional  schools, 
shall  successively  be  in  reach  of  any 
and  every  man  prepared  and  choosing 
to  enter  them. 

The  mission  of  Democracy,  educa- 
tionally, requires  that  the  system  of 
education  shall  somewhere  along  the 
Hne  help  the  Individual  to  three 
things ; — 

First.  The  acquisition  of  the  culture 


common  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
is  to  live;  the  acquisition  of  the  gen- 
eral body  of  knowledge  and  skill  nec- 
essary to  his  happiness,  and  as  mater- 
ial equipment  for  his  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. 

Second.  Education  must  help  the 
Individual  to  Self-discovery.  After 
possessing  himself  of  the  social  tra- 
dition, the  body  of  knowledge  and 
skill  which  has  been  accumulated  by 
past  generations,  and  which  is  neces- 
sary to  intelligent  competition,  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  the  life  of  a 
man  is  to  find  what  are  his  natural 
aptitudes;  whether  he  has  special  abil- 
ity for  any  particular  line  of  activity. 
After  he  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  men,  he  needs  to  know  in 
what  field  of  labor  to  enter.  Mani- 
festly his  choice  of  occupation  should 
be  governed  by.  natural  qualifications, 
whatever  the  accident  of  fortune.  It 
is  vital  to  his  success  that  this  choice 
be  made  in  the  light  of  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  his  native  abilities.  This  ex- 
ploration of  self — this  discovery  of  his 
aptitudes  and  limitations,  is  an  essen- 
tial function  in  any  system  of  true 
education. 

Third.  The  system  of  education  in 
a  democracy  must  provide  the  indi- 
vidual with  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  special  aptitudes,  or  such  of 
them  as  he  may  elect  to  put  to  use. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  society  as 
a  whole,  or  as  the  unit,  there  are  other 
considerations  which  must  be  takeo 
into  account.  The  significant  thing 
in  modern  democracy  is  Organization. 
Organization  is  the  keynote  of  the 
times.  This  movement  has  been 
gathering  force  for  many  years  in  the 
political,  industrial,  religious,  educa- 
tional   and    social    fields.     The    condi- 
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tions  indicate  that  the  movement  will 
go  on ; — that  there  will  be  a  larger  and 
closer  organzation  of  capital  and  labor ; 
that  this  will  continue  to  be  a  govern- 
ment by  political  parties;  that  there 
will  be  a  closer  organization  of  educa- 
tional agencies;  an  increased  union  of 
churches;  and  a  more  complete  insti- 
tutionizing  of  polite  society. 

Wherever  the  organization  of  men 
has    been   undertaken   three   types   or 
classes  of  people  have  been  developed; 
the    Leaders,  the   Followers,   and  the 
Independents.     We  are   familiar  with 
these  types  in  politics  where  they  have 
appeared    as    the    Party    Manager    or 
Boss,  who  dictates  platforms  and  pol- 
icies, selects  candidates,  directs  cam- 
paigns and  conventions,  and  disposes 
of  the  vote;  the  so  called  "rank  and 
file"   which   complacently  accepts  the 
dictation  of  the  Boss;  and  the  Mug- 
wump or  Independent  Voter.     In  re- 
ligion   we    may    discern    these    same 
types  in  the  ecclesiastics  who  formu- 
late the  creeds,  the  body  of  believers 
who  accept  these  creeds  without  ques- 
tion, and  the  Independent  thinker.  In 
industry     we      recognize     the     three 
classes  in  the  financial  baron,  oi*  labor 
magnate,   the    crowd   of   vassals   who 
hover  about  the  castles  of  trade  and 
labor,    and   the    independent    operator 
and  workman   who   rebel   against   the 
movement    toward    complete    obliter- 
ation of  the  individualist.     In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  agencies  of  education 
and  polite  society  the  same  types  ap- 
pear. 

With  this  fact  in  view,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  security  of  a  democratic 
society  requires  that  its  system  of  edu- 
cation shall  provide  a  proper  training 
for  each  of  these  three  types  or  classes 
of  people.     First,  it  shall  provide  for 


such  training  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action,  the  Directive  Class,  that 
their  leadership  shall  be  governed  by 
motives  proceeding  from  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare;  that  they 
shall  recognize  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  govern  themselves  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  rights.  This 
means  that  the  political  leader  shall  be 
trained,  if  society  is  to  be  secure,  to 
govern  the  party  in  the  interest  of  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people,  that  the 
industrial  leader,  whether  on  the  side 
of  capital  or  labor,  shall  be  educated 
to  govern  his  forces  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  entire  organization,  but 
of  the  general  public.  It  is  the  lack  of 
this  variety  of  leadership  which  is  one 
of  the  potent  sources  of  social  disorder. 
Industrial  calamities  are  traceable 
either  to  unwise  leadership  or  to  a 
leadership  whose  motive  is  selfish  and 
unmoral  if  not  immoral.  Back  of  every 
system  of  wrong  doing  is  a  leader  who 
could  at  any  time  have  changed  evil 
into  good.  In  every  political  party  is 
a  coterie  of  leaders,  political  Kings, 
who  control  the  party  at  their  will. 
The  organizations  which  are  effective 
in  their  service  of  society  are  under 
leaders  who  are  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  social  situation  and  who  are  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  disinterested  social 
service.  The  strength  and  security  of 
any  organization  depend  upon  the 
strength  the  wisdom  and  the  moral 
frontage  of  its  leadership.  The  po- 
litical problem  is  a  problem  of  right 
leadership.  The  educational  problem 
is  a  question  of  sane  and  effective 
leaders.  The  larger  problem  of  dem- 
ocracy is  everywhere,  as  in  a  mon- 
archy, the  problem  of  developing  a 
wise,  safe  Directive  Class,  trained  in 
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right  social  attitudes,  and  given  proper 
moral  frontage. 

In  the  second  place,  education, 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  so- 
ciety, must  provide  for  such  training 
as  will  give  the  masses  who  are  classed 
as  Followers,  that  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  of  wisdom  which  will  enable 
them  to  exercise  some  prudence  in  the 
choice  of  leaders  to  whom  to  attach 
themselves.  In  this  country  no  man, 
good  or  bad,  can  become  a  boss  in  any 
department  of  activity  except  with  the 
consent  and  support  of  the  good  peo- 
ple. No  man  can  become  a  leader  un- 
less we  elect  to  follow.  The  people 
have  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want, 
and  the  power  which  these  men  wield 
IS  but  the  allegiance  of  the  people  who 
complain,  but  continue  to  follow.  The 
existence  of  corrupt  and  foolish  bosses 
is  due  wholly  to  failure  of  the  people 
to  choose  well,  a  failure  resulting 
partly  because  of  indifference,  but 
chiefly  because  the  average  individual 
is  not  a  good  judge  of  men.  If  this 
is  true  Professor  Munsterberg  is  right 
in  insisting  that  for  most  men  the  chief 
value  of  education  is  in  the  training  of 
the  individual  to  judge  the  worth  of 
men;  to  read  character,  to  discern 
motive,  to  sense  the  moral  significance 
of  policies,  and  cling  to  the  men  who 
ring  true.  One  can  conceive  of  no 
better  service  to  render  the  average 
man  than  to  make  hrm  sensitive  to 
the  call  of  good  leaders  and  impervious 
to  the  seductions  of  wrong  leader?. 
One  can  think  of  no  finer  culture  than 
the  power  to  feel  and  know  the  worth 
of  a  man. 

Again  education  in  a  democracy 
must  foster  the  Independent.  He  is 
necessary^  in  the  social  body  as  a 
counter  irritant.     On  the  one  hand  he 


arouses  the  masses  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent questioning  of  the  path  in  which 
they  are  following;  on  the  other  he 
holds  the  leaders  in  check,  compelling 
them  to  prove  their  ground.  Educa- 
tion does  much  for  society  through 
the  wise  training  of  the  Independent. 
It  must  encourage  his  independence 
without  making  him  non-cooperative; 
it  must  make  him  a  non-conformist 
without  making  him  iconoclastic;  it 
must  develop  his  individuality,  with- 
out overthrowing  personality.  A  man 
trained  with  such  fine  balancing  of 
mental  qualities  becomes  a  potent  fac- 
tor for  growth  in  a  society. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  IN  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEM. 

It  is  frequently  suggested  in  recent 
years  that  the  college  has  lost  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. The  suggestion  comes  largely 
from  the  attempt  to  fit  the  German 
system  of  educational  philosophy  up- 
on American  life.  The  effort  has  led 
to  endless  confusion  because  a  proper 
philosophy  like  a  proper  government 
must  be  an  expression  of  the  life  of 
the  people,  not  a  system  of  thought 
and  action  imposed  on  it  from  outside. 
In  the  early  history  of  American  edu- 
cation the  function  of  the  college  was 
clearly  defined.  Its  field  was  more 
clearly  understood  than  the  field  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
But  the  importation  of  German  peda- 
gogy, while  giving  clearer  definition 
to  the  field  of  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
university  on  the  other,  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  proper  field  of  the  college. 

In  common  practice  we  distinguish 
three  departments  of  education; — Ele- 
mentary, Secondary  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation.    Generally  speaking,  the  func- 
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tion  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  to  put  the  individual  in 
possession  oi  that  knowledge  and 
those  social  arts,  which  are  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  live  on  intelligent 
terms  with  his  neighbor.  The  amount 
of  ground  covered  in  these  schools  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  progress.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  man  who  knew 
the  Three  Rs  passably  well,  who 
knew  the  principal  facts  of  local  geog- 
raphy and  our  national  history,  could 
easily  meet  the  requirements  of  daily 
life  with  intelligence.  But  the  world 
has  been  growing  since  then.  Society 
has  become  more  complex.  Our  nation 
has  become  a  "world  power."  Our 
people  deal  with  complicated  political 
and  scientific  questions.  In  four  de- 
cades we  have  passed  from  the  era  of 
hand  work  to  the  era  of  machines  and 
chemical  processes.  If  the  ordinary 
work-a-day  citizen  is  to  vote  intel- 
ligently at  all  on  the  monetary  system 
of  our  country  he  must  understand 
the  elements  at  least  of  economics;  if 
he  is  to  vote  on  our  Phillippine  policy 
he  needs  to  know  the  history  of  colon- 
ization by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  Spanish ;  if  he  wants  to  understand 
the  markets  he  must  know  commercial 
geography;  if  he  wants  to  understand 
modern  sanitation,  vaccination  and  the 
score  of  efforts  which  are  lifting  us 
out  of  the  dark  ages  of  disease  he  must 
understand  the  elements  of  biology; 
if  he  would  read  a  government  report 
he  must  know  algebra;  if  he  would 
understand  how  to  paint  his  house, 
use  his  telephone,  his  typewriter,  use 
the  thousand  and  one  things  which 
have  become  commonplace  in  this  day 
of  machinery,  electricity  and  manu- 
facture, he  must  know  physics  and 
chemistry.    In  this  day,  when  the  old 


time  husking  bee  and  apple-cutting 
are  displaced  by  functions  for  polite 
social^  intercourse,  if  he  would  be  a 
somebody,  if  he  would  be  admitted  to 
the  society  of  the  best  people,  he  must 
have  a  culture  which  was  not  required 
not  many  years  ago.  As  society  ad- 
vances in  complexity  and  scope  the 
instruction  in  the  schools  must  be  more 
and  more  extended  within  the  limits 
of  possible  efficiency.  In  the  same 
way  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  our 
State  required  that  every  b6y  and  girl 
should  be  equipped  with  at  least  a 
common  school  training  back  in  the 
early  fifties  when  Caleb  Mills  battled 
successfully  in  behalf  of  the  public 
school,  the  new  conditions  of  life  re- 
quire that  he  shall  receive  a  higher 
training  commensurate  with  the 
greater  complexity  and  scope  and  de- 
mands of  intelligent  daily  life.  The 
high  school  thus  is  properly  an  ex- 
tension of  the  common  school  to  pro- 
vide the  increased  training  and  intel- 
ligence demanded  for  successful  living 
in  a  progressing  society. 

When  the  grade  of  higher  education 
is  reached  there  is  greater  diversity  of 
opinion.  On  the  one  hand  are  the 
claims  of  the  university;  on  the  other 
the  claims  of  the  college.  And  yet 
there  is  no  essential  conflict  of  aims. 
The  university  seeks  to  make  an  ex- 
pert, a  specialist,  an  authority.  It  pro- 
poses to  take  the  individual  into  some 
field  of  thought,  invention,  discovery, 
or  practice  and  make  him  master  of 
that  field.  It  proposes  to  make  him  a 
skilled  surgeon,  a  master  machinist, 
an  expert  lawyer,  an  authority  on 
bugs,  soils,  Greek  verbs,  or  what  not. 
The  key  word  in  university  education 
is  the  training  of  special  ability.  Spec- 
ialization, 
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The  typical  American  college,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeks  above  all  else 
to  make  a  man  of  the  individual.  It 
proposes  to  take  the  individual  and, 
give  him  such  general  training  as  will 
send  him  out  into  life  with  developed 
and  well  balanced  powers,  with  right 
ideals  and  wholesome  enthusiasms. 
The  university  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  what  he  can  do;  the  college  with 
what  he  is.  The  college  recognizes 
the  function  of  the  university  as  legi- 
timate, but  proposes  that  a  safe  educa- 
tion requires  the  general  training 
which  the  college  gives  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  specialization  de- 
manded by  the  university.  The  college 
holds  that  the  individual  should  be 
made  a  man  before  he  is  made  a  law- 
yer, a  preacher,  a  chemist,  or  a  ma- 
chinist. The  conflict  arises  in  attempt- 
ing to  build  the  university  directly  up- 
on the  secondary  school  as  in  Europe, 
in  disregard  of  the  differences  between 
the  constitution  and  conditions  of 
American  and  European  life. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  certain  essen- 
tials in  higher  education  in  a  dem- 
ocracy which  the  university  cannot 
provide,  just  as  there  are  certain  other 
essentials  which  the  college  cannot 
provide.  That  is,  the  college  has  a 
distinctive  place  in  the  educational 
system.  This  place  is  determined 
from  two  points  of  view; — 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Individual,  the  college  must  do  two 
things;  it  first  must  give  the  student 
that  larger  general  culture  which  will 
make  him  peer  of  the  best  men  in  the 
highest  stations  of  life.  It  should  give 
him  a  firm  grasp  of  the  larger  princi- 
ples, and  of  the  boundaries  and  values, 
of  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  and 
activity.     It   should   give   him   proper 


social  attitudes.  It  should  train  him 
to  think  clearly,  to  have  the  higher  and 
finer  feelings,  and  to  express  himself 
with  precision  and  elegance.  It  should 
give  that  grounding  in  a  system  of 
thought  which  will  enable  him  to 
pierce  to  the  core  of  an  argument  and 
determine  for  himself  its  relevancy 
and  consistency.  It  must  also  give 
those  ideals  of  life  which  will  lift  the 
man  up  to  his  better  levels,  and  send 
him  out  into  life  on  a  mission  of  use- 
fulness. This  general  culture  is  a 
province  of  the  college.  It  is  an  essential 
in  the  complete  education  of  the  man 
which  no  other  agency  can  give. 

The  requirement  that  somewhere  in 
the  system  of  education  provision 
must  be  made  for  helping  the  Individ- 
ual to  discover  himself  gives  the  Col- 
lege a  second  function  which  is  per- 
formed properly  by  no  other  agency. 
Both  in  curriculum  and  in  methods  of 
instruction  it  is  the  province  of  the 
college  to  reveal  to  the  student  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  his  apti- 
tudes, his  special  abilities,  m  orde: 
that  he  may  rationally  choose  his  place 
in  life.  This  is  a  function  of  educa- 
tion which  is  fraught  with  immeasur- 
able consequences  and  places  upon  the 
college  a  unique  but  erroneous  respon- 
sibility. But  in  addition  to  the  revel- 
ation to  the  individual  of  his  aptitudes, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to 
fire  him  with  enthusiasm  for  the  call- 
ing in  which  he  may  employ  such  apt- 
titude  to  the  greatest  advantage  to 
himself  and  to  society.  A  proper  col- 
lege education  crystalizes  into  a  defi- 
nite and  energetic  purpose. 

2.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
welfare  of  society  the  great  service 
which  the  typical  American  college 
may  render,  and  which  no  other  agency 
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can  render  as  effectively,  is  the  train- 
ing of  the  Directive  Class  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  wholesome  independence 
and  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  leadership 
on  the  part  of  those  who  by  nature 
are  disposed  to  be  Followers.  The 
g^eat  opportunity  of  the  college,  its 
chief  mission  in  a  democracy,  is  the 
training  of  a  safe  leadership  for  the 
people.  Our  chief  business  here,  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  the  training  of 
men  in  those  conceptions  of  life,  in 
those  principles  of  action,  in  those  pur- 
poses and  ideals,  which  will  send  them 
out  to  lead  the  industrial  army  along 
paths  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing ;  who 
will  organize  political  parties  to  fight 
for  civic  righteousness;  who  will  cast 
their  influence  and  use  their  wealth 
in  doing  the  work  of  the  Master;  who 
will  preach  the  Gospel  of  Love,  Work 
and  Usefulness;  who  will  practice  law 
in  the  interest  of  justice;  who  will 
make  laws  for  the  whole  people,  and 
enforce  them  in  the  fear  of  God.  The 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  College  is 
deduced  from  the  proposition  that  the 
final  problem  in  democracy  is  the 
problem  of  safe  leadership,  and  the 
fact  that  the  college  is  the  only  agency 
specially  fitted  for  training  young  men 
and  women  for  such  leadership. 

In  those  students  who  naturally  are 
followers  rather  than  leaders,  the  col- 
lege has  the  opportunity  by  emphasis 
of  the  humanities  to  develop  such  sys- 
tem of  ideals  and  feelings  as  will  draw 
them  to  good  leaders  and  drive  them 
away  from  wrong  leaders.  And 
through  emphasis  of  the  empirical 
studies,  it  may  arouse  that  initiative, 
that  independence  of  spirit,  which  will 
;ompel  the  leadership  to  demonstrate 
the  worth  and  meaning  of  its  policy. 
Those  independent  individuals  the  col- 


lege may  temper  with  the  spirit  of  tol- 
eration, and  thus  send  them  forth  to 
work  out  a  wholesome  progress. 

These  functions  of  education,  in  my 
judgment,  constitute  the  distinctive 
field  of  work  for  the  college.  To 
satisfy  these  functions  requires  certain 
things  of  the  college  administration. 
It  requires  first,  that  the  student  shall 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  generic 
subjects  of  study — the  generic  sciences 
and  humanities,  in  order  on  the  one 
hand  that  his  powers  may  be  developed 
to  the  highest  degree  possible  for  him 
and  that  he  may  face  the  world  on  all 
sides  with  an  intelligent  mastery  of 
its  essential  facts  and  principles;  ai^d 
in  order,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
may  try  out  his  range  of  powers  in 
every  direction  and  discover  what 
may  be  if  any,  his  special  aptitude  or 
genius.  This  means  that  there  are 
certain  constants  which  must  be  re- 
quired of  the  course  of  study  of  every 
student,  and  that  these  must  consti- 
tute the  larger  part  of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  matter  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion the  business  of  the  college  re- 
quires that  the  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  training  as  distinguished 
from  information  and  so-called  culture. 
That  is,  the  college  shall  train  its  stu- 
dents to  study — ^to  gather  information, 
organize  it,  draw  conclusions,  and  verify 
these  conclusions  by  experiment  and 
application.  It  shall  train  him  to  think 
clearly  and  cogently,  and  to  express 
himself  in  pleasing  and  effective  style. 
This  means  that  in  each  department 
of  instruction  the  important  thing  is 
to  train  the  student  in  a  method  of 
attack,  in  the  variety  of  thinking  in- 
volved, 

In  the  matter  of  ideals  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  college  to  awaken  in  the 
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student  a  definite  purpose.  It  must 
help  him  to  find  himself,  and  this  done, 
arouse  in  him  a  consuming  purpose  to 
live  to  the  fullest  the  life  possible  for 
him.  It  must  reveal  to  him  those 
great  fundamental  truths  which  will 
give  him  chart  and  compass  for  life. 
It  must  put  him  into  right  relations 
with  God  and  man.  His  education, 
therefore,  must  be  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. He  must  be  helped  to  see  God 
in  His  work  everywhere,  bringing  all 
things  together  for  good.  He  must 
feel  the  presence  of  Christ  every- 
where, calling  men  to  the  higher  hu- 
manity, which  is  akin  to  divinity.  He 
must  be  helped  to  that  admiration  of 
the  Lord,  to  that  love  of  the  Master, 
which  is  the  way  to  God  and  Life. 

The  functions  of  college  education 
require  that  it  train  the  students  as 
individuals.  Its  problem  is  to  take 
each  man  and  make  the  most  possible 


of  him — to  give  him  a  personal  object 
in  life,  to  give  him  a  mastery  of  his 
resources,  to  give  him  a  method  of 
work,  to  give  him  a  wholesome  per- 
sonal attitude.  This  means  that  the 
number  of  students  must  not  be  over- 
large;  that  there  shall  be  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  each  student,  and  a  keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  each  student;  that 
the  key-word  to  the  college  manage- 
ment shall  be  Individual  Training — 
Quality  of  men  and  women,  rather 
than  the  number  of  graduates. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Democracy, 
the  distinctive  field  of  the  College  as 
distinguished  from  the  university  is  in 
the  training  of  men  and  women  who 
shall  go  forth  as  the  leaders  of  the 
people  of  the  next  generation;  the 
training  of  a  Directive  class  which 
will  lead  the  people  up  to  the  higher 
levels  of  a  social  life. 


WHY  SOME  TEACHERS  FAIL. 


Martha  L.  Main* 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Polly 
Poole,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  who 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Normal  In- 
structor. Her  courage  inspired  me  to 
write  a  few  words  to  the  Educator- 
Journal,  which  is  one  of  the  best  pub- 
lications for  school  teachers. 

My  object  is  to  tell  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  some  teachers  fail  in  their 
chosen  profession.  The  first  condition 
necessary  for  success  is  a  strong 
healthy  body.  Knowledge,  skill  and 
preparation  avail  but  little  when  the 
body  is  too  weak  to  execute  what  the 
mind  plans.  A  teacher  without  a 
strong  body  is  nervous,  irritable  and  in 
one   sense   not  accountable   for   what 
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she  does.  Every  act  of  a  child  causes 
the  teacher  to  lose  her  patience,  and 
sometimes  her  temper,  and  then  she 
often  punishes  the  child  in  a  more 
unreasonable  way  than  she  would  if 
she  were  well. 

Some  teachers  fail  because  they  lack 
preparation  for  the  work.  They  un- 
dertake teaching  with  only  a  common 
school  education,  a  year's  license,  and 
no  professional  training.  But  those 
who  have  professional  training  often 
make  bad  use  of  it.  The  methods 
learned  in  a  Normal  School  of  Ala- 
bama may  not  work  very  well  in  the 
State  of  Montana.  Methods  must  be 
adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
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school  is  situated,  and  to  the  children 
in  that  school. 

Some  teachers  do  not  aim  high 
enough,  or  choose  right  standards. 
We  cannot  climb  the  ladder  of  success, 
if  we  are  contented  with  work  that  is 
done  simply  good  enough.  If  the 
ideals  are  right,  the  young  teacher  must 
be  willing  to  begin  in  the  lower  posi- 
tions and  work  her  way  upward.  It 
is  much  better  to  accept  a  position 
which  is  a  little  beneath  our  dignity, 
but  one  in  which  we  are  sure  we  can 
do  the  work,  than  to  try  to  teach  in  a 
position  that  is  beyond  our  ability.  It 
is  easier  to  rise  from  the  lower  posi- 
tion to  a  higher,  than  to  meet  with 
failure  in  the  higher,  and  be  obliged  to 
accept  a  lower  position. 

If  we  begin  a  term's  work  expecting 
to  fail,  and  think  much  about  such  a 
possibility,  we  forfeit  all  chances  of 
success.  M.  H.  Burdick  says:  "He 
who  over  estimates  his  ability  is  far 
more  apt  to  succeed,  than  he  who,  al- 
though he  possesses  greater,  gives  it 
no  just  appreciation.  Works  without 
faith  are  nearly  as  dead  as  faith  with- 
out works." 

Some  teachers  are  influenced  too 
much  by  public  opinion.  If  we  have 
good  ideas  of  our  own,  it  is  safer  to 
carry  them  out  than  to  try  to  follow 
the  suggestions  of  everybody.  Do 
not  expect  to  please  all  the  patrons, 
for  you  cannot  do  so.  Do  what  you 
think  is  right  and  leave  the  results  with 
God.  Columbus  did  not  allow  the 
sneers  of  the  public  to  make  him 
swerve  trom-  his  purpose  of  reaching 
India  by  sailing  westward. 

Teachers  often  lack  perseverance. 
If  we  fail  one  term,  it  is  not  a  sure 
sign  that  we  never  can  teach  success- 
fully.    Two  failures  might  not  mea'*, 


"Quit  the  business."  Cyrus  W.  Field 
gave  us  an  example  of  perseverance. 
He  crossed  the  ocean  fifty  times  in 
order  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable,  simply 
because  forty-nine  times  were  not 
enough. 

On  the  other  hand  some  teachers 
fail  because  they  have  no  natural  abil- 
ity for  the  work.  Such  ones  ought 
to  have  friends  kind  enough  to  tell 
them  that  some  other  vocation  should 
be  chosen,  before  many  young  lives 
have  been  blighted  by  the  would-be- 
teacher  trying  to  do  what  she  cannot 
do.  Many  good  dressmakers,  book- 
keepers, farmers,  and  merchants  are 
spoiled  in  order  to  make  poor  school 
teachers. 

Little  can  be  accomplished  without 
winning  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of 
the  pupils.  Pupils  have  rights  that 
must  be  considered.  We,  as  teachers, 
must  acknowledge  those  rights,  if  we 
want  the  children  to  respect  us.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  make  the 
pupils  feel  that  we  are  at  all  times 
masters  of  the  school  room.  The 
teacher  that  has  the  help  of  the  .pupil 
and  parents  has  much  that  will  con- 
tribute to  success. 

Some  fail  because  of  carelessness 
and  neglect.  Why  be  afraid  of  unre- 
mitting labor  or  untiring  attention  to 
details?  During  the  first  few  weeks  of 
a  term,  we  feel  very  enthusiastic  and 
attend  to  the  uninterestipg  phases  of 
our  work,  are  careful  to  prepare  les- 
sons, keep  accurate  records,  and  con- 
tinually remind  children  of  their  obli- 
gations, but  as  the  term  goes  on  we 
grow  negligent  and  careless  especial- 
ly about  the  work  done  outside  the 
class  room.  "Blessed  be  drudgery." 
It  is  one  of  the  wiquirements  of  suc- 
cess. 
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"Over  sensitiveness  and  an  exces- 
sively keen  huihiliation  on  account 
of  our  imperfections  often  becomes  a 
great  hinderance  to  our  doing  effective 
work."  (Burdick.)  We  think  that  al- 
most everybody  knows  our  failings 
and  weaknesses.  But  why  be  ruled  by 
that  thought?*  Go  ahead.  Use  your 
best  efforts  and  succeed  in  spite  of  the 
doubts  of  some  of  your  neighbors  and 
co-laborers.  "If  a  teacher  is  firmly 
persuaded  that  she  is  born  to  do  work, 
which  may  at  the  beginning  seem  im- 
possible, it  is  likely  that  she  will  suc- 
ceed before  she  thinks  of  ceasing  ef- 
fort." Determinktion,  nerve  and  grit 
do  a  good  deal  in  bringing  success  in 
any  line  of  work. 

Love  for  the  profession  is  essential. 
If  we  teach  just  for  the  dollars  and 
cents,  or  because  we  cannot  find  any- 
thing to  do  that  we  like  better,  our 
work  will  be  Tialf-hearted,  and  very 
much  like  that  of  a  pupil  who  is  com- 
pelled to  learn  his  lessons.  If  we  love 
the  work,  we  are  not  tempted  to  slight 
our  duties,  to  bfegin  work  late  in  the 
morning,  or  to' tease  work  early  in  the 
evening.  ' 

Lack  of  firmness  and  determination 
are  hinderances  in  the    race    of    life. 
Here  is  some  cljubted  advice: 
"Be    firm,    One  "constant    element    in 

luck—        '•    *  . 
Is  genuine,  old  Teutonic  pluck. 


See  you  yon  shaft.     It  felt  the  earth- 
quake thrill, 
Clung  to  its  base,  and  greets  the  sun- 
rise still." 

Do  not  give  up  school  work  because 
there  is  more  routine  than  you  like, 
and  a  greater  demand  for  constant  im- 
provement. If  you  know  that  you 
have  a  fair  share  of  natural  ability,  per- 
sist in  your  efforts.  Try  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  and  best  thoughts  in 
your  profession,  and  may  hope  wait 
on  your  endeavors. 

Allow  me  in  closing  to  use  a  few 
quotations  from  some  of  our  best 
writers,  and  may  these  be  the  mottoes 
of  every  true  teacher. 

"Expectant,  without  impatience ;  pa- 
tient, without  stagnation ;  waiting,  but 
always  ready  to  advance;  full  of  con- 
fidence, but  never  prdud;  full  of  cer- 
tainty, but  never  arrogant ;  serene,  but 
enthusiastic  should  be  the  power  of 
our  (teachers')  lives."  Remembering, 
"We  are  not  estimated  by  the  posi- 
tions we  fill,  but  by  the  way  we  fill 
them."  "A  great  man  rises  just  as  far 
above  his  position  as  his  position  is 
above  that  of  others."  We  may  not 
know  in  advance  all  our  responsibil- 
ities and  discouragements,  but  we  can 
say,  "I  am  resolved  to  give  this  work, 
my  noblest  and  best  endeavor,  to  lay 
aside  all  but  honor,  conscience  and 
God." 


It  • . 
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Julia  S.  Conklint 

Nature  has  ever  been  the  fountain 
from  which  the  poet  has  drawn  his 
s-weetest  inspiration;  the  deep  mine 
from  which  he  has  gathered  the  rich- 
est treasures  of  thought,  the  choicest 
g^ems  of  fancy ;  and  in  all  songs  of  out- 
of-door  life  the  birds  have  received  a 
large  share  of  attention. 

Fields  and  woods  and  birds  and 
flowers  are  in  the  mind  inseparable, 
and  in  many  nature  poems  where  birds 
are  not  the  direct  theme,  they  are  inci- 
dentally referred  to,  oftimes  with  great 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  imagination. 
Almost  every  variety  of  bird  of  almost 
every  clime  has  furnished  a  subject  to 
some  writer  of  verse.  We  read  in  the 
Bible  of  the  sparrow,  the  dove,  the 
partridge,  the  peacock,  the  hawk,  the 
ostrich,  the  eagle;  and  Shakespeare 
makes  frequent  mention  of  the  "musi- 
cians of  the  air." 

The  lark,  the  sparrow,  the  robin  and 
the  nightingale  are  favorite  subjects 
of  bird  song.  The  English  poets  have 
shown  a  decided  partiality  for  the  sky- 
lark and  have  dedicated  many  beauti- 
ful verses  to  this  poetic  songster.  In 
a  long  poem  addressed  to  the  sky-lark, 
Shelley  says: 

••HaU  to  thee.  hHght  spirit- 
Bird   thou  never  wert —     . 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpreiti'editated  art." 

Wordsworth  addresses  the  sky-lark 
as: 

"Etherial   minister!    pilgrim     of     the     sky!" 

and  adds: — 

"Dost    thou    despise    the    earth    where    care 

abounds? 
Or,  while  thy  wlnflrt  aspire,  are  heart /an^d^^ye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  firround?" 
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Again  he  says: — 

"Up  with  me!  up  with  m*  into  the  clouds 

For    thy    songr.    lark,    is    stronfir; 

Up  with  me!  up  with  me  into  the  clouds, 

SinfirinfiT,  SinfiTiniT, 
With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee,  sinffinir; 
Lift  me  up!  erulde  me  'til  I  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind." 

Elizabeth   Barrett   Browning  pays 
this  tribute  to  the  lark : — 

"'Tis  the  lark,  with  more  of  mirth 
In    his   Bong   than   suiteth   earth, 
Droppeth  some  in  soaringr  hiffh, 
To  pour  the  rest  out  in  the  sky." 

Shakespeare  refers  to  the  lark  as: — 

"The   herald  of   the   morn. 
That  grives  sweet  tidingrs  of  the  sun's  uprise." 

Wordsworth    burst    forth    in    true 
nightingale  fashion  when  he  sings: — 

"O  nifirhtingrale!  thou  surely  art 

A  creature  of  a  flery  heart! 

These  notes  of  thine,  they  pierce  and  pierce; 

Tumultuous    harmony   and   fierce; 

Thou  singrest  as  if  the  vod  of  wise 

Had  helped  thee  to  a  valentine; 

A  song:  in  mockery,  and  despite 

Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  silent  nigrht. 

And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 

Now  sleeping:  in  these  peaceful  grroves." 

In    pensive    mood    Milton   thus   ad- 
dresses the  nightingale : — 

"Sweet  bird  that  shunnest  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,   most   melancholy." 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  are  the 
lines  of  Coleridge,  beginning: — 

"'Tis  the  merry   nigrhtingrale 
That  crowds,  and  curries  and  precipitates 
With  fast,  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As   if  he   feared    that   an   April   nigrht 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disbuVthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music." 

That  bird  of  ill  omen,  the  owl,  has 
also    received     the    poets'    attention. 
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Shakespeare  makes  frequent  mention 
of  him,  and  Scott  says: — 

"The  owlets  started  from  their  dreams 

The   eagles    answered    with    their    screams." 

Again,  in  mournful  measure: — 

**The  owlets  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's 
grave." 

Tennyson  also  sings  of  the  owl: — 

"When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come. 
And   dew   is  cold   upon   the  ground, 
And   the   far-off   stream   is   dumb, 
And    the    whirring    sail    goes    round; 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes   round; 
Above  and  warming  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits." 

Scott  also '  makes  somber  mention 
of:— 

"I'he   pheasant   in   the   falcon's  claws," 

and : — 

'*In   the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak." 

But  Scott  does  not  maintain  this 
melancholy  through  all  his  illusions  to 
birds.  In  a  poem  entitled  "Jovial 
June,"  he  joyously  sings: — 

"How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune, 
How  blithe  the  black-bird's  lay," 

And  further: — 

"How  sweet  the  linnet  sings  repose. 
To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary." 

Wordsworth,  in  that  mood  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  nature,  writes : — 

"I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 

While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined. 

In  that  swe^t  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 

Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind.'* 

As  if  in  answer,  Robert- Browning 
says  :— 

"That's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  note 
twice  over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recap- 
ture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture." 


Tennyson  creates  a  pleasing  ad- 
mixture of  the  bird  life  and  the  human 
in  the  following  verses: — 

"Bird's  love  and  bird's  song. 
Flying  here  and  there. 
Bird's  song  and  bird's  love. 
And  you   with  gold   for  hair! 
Birds'  song  and   birds'   love, 
Passing  with   the   weather. 
Men's  song  and  men's  love. 
To  love  once  and  forever. 

Men's  love  and  birds'  love. 

And  women's  love  and  men's. 

And  you  ray  wren  with  a  crown  of  gol4. 

Tou,  my  queen   of  the  wrens; 

You,  the  queen  of  the  wrens; 

We'll  be  birds  of  a  feather, 

I'll  be  the  king  of  the  queen  of  the  wrens 

And  all  in  a  nest  together." 

Wordsworth  sings  to  the  cuckoo: — 

"O  blithe  newcomer;  I  have  heard, 
I   hear  thee   and  rejoice. 
O  cuckoo;  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  only  wandering  voice?" 

But  is  it  not  to  our  American  writ- 
ers and  their  poems  of  American  birds 
that  we  turn  for  our  deepest  enjoy- 
ment of  bird  song?  Bryant,  Longfel- 
low, Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson, 
Aldridge,  Van  Dyke,  John  Burroughs, 
— our  hearts  warm  at  the  very  mention 
of  their  names. 

Bryant,  America's  first  nature  poet, 
has  been  called  the  Druid  of  our  litera- 
ture, and,  indeed,  the  name  suits  htm 
well,  for  he  seems  always  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees. 
Who  does  not  experience  a  thrill  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  childhood  when 
he  recalls  the  lines  "To  a  Waterfowl," 
which  was  published  in  one  of  the  old 
school  readers?  Airf  -who  does  not 
remember  how,  in  childish  fancy,  he 
followed  the  thought  of  the  poet  as 
he  read: — 

"Whither,   mid   falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  step 
ot  4ay, 
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Far,    through    their    rosy    depths    dost    thou 
pursue 
Thy  solitary  way." 

What  tender  satisfaction  accompa- 
nied the  thojtt^ht  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing stanza.: — 

••Vainly    the    fowler's    eye 

MiflTht  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do   thee 
wrongr 
As,  darkly  seen  agrainst  the  crimson  sky 

Thy  flfiTure  floats  along." 

Then  follows  the  poet's  description 
of  the  places  seen  by  the  bird  in  his 
migratory  flight — of  "weedy  lakes,"  or 
""marge  of  river  wide."  Still  on,  and 
on  the  fancy  follows  through  the  "cold 
thin  atmosphere,"  until  the  home  is 
found  among  its  "fellows:"  and  then 
there  dawns  upon  the  childish  mind 
the  great  truths  of  the  lesson  to  be 
learned . — 

'•He  who  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  throuflTh  the  boundless  sky  thy  cer- 
tain   flierht. 
In  the  long:  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will    lead    my    steps    aright." 

Through  all  of  Bryant's  poems  there 
runs  a  sweet  bird  melody. 

The  outpouring  of  a  spirit  that  lived 
in  close  communion  with  the  songsters 
of  the  woods  and  fields.  Many  of  our 
familiar  birds  became  his  inspiration, 
and  we  may  trace  the  changing  sea- 
sons in  his  bird  songs. 

"List  to  the  brown  thrasher's  vernal 
hymn!"  he  exclaims,  and  involuntarily 
we  pause  to  listen.  A  breath  of  the 
cold,  early  spring  winds  touches  us  as 
we  read: — 

^'Already  close  beside  our  summer  dwelling, 
The  easter  sparrow  repeats  her  song: 
A  merry  warbler,  she  chides  the  blossoms — 
The  idle  blossoms  that  sleep  so  long." 

But  the  breeze  that  fans  our  cheek 
grows  softer,  as  we  read : — 


"There's  the  hum  of  the  bee  and  the  chirp  of 

the  wren 
And  the  dash  of  the  brook  from  the  alder  glen." 

Again — 
"Woods  are  full  of  birds  and  flelds  of  flocks.'* 

And— 

"The  robin  warbles  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearies  not." 

"The    bluebird    chants   from    the    elm's    long 

branches, 
A  hymn  of  welcome  to  the  budding  year; 
The    south    wind    wanders    from    fleld    and 

forest. 
And  softly  whispers,  'The  spring  is  here.' " 

The  season  advances,  and — 

"The  sweet   lay   of  the   mocking-bird 

Rings   in    the   morning   air." 

"The  hermit  thrush 

Pipes   his  sweet   note   to   make  your  arches 

ring; 
The  faithful  robin  from  the  wayside  elm 
Carols  all  day  to  cheer  his  sitting  mate." 

Then  the  evidences  of  summer  ap- 
pear, for — 

"See  from  the  weedy  earth  a  rivulet  break 
And  purl  along  the  untrodden  wilderness: 
There    the    sky-cuckoo    comes    his    thirst    to 

slake. 
There    the    shrill    Jay   alights   his    plumes   to 

dress. 

"The    tulip    tree    high    up. 

Opened    in    airs    of   June,    her    multitude 

Of    golden    chalices    to    humming-birds." 

Again  the  season  advances,  and — 

"The  mother  bird  hath  broken  for  her  brood 
The   prison   shell,   or   shoved   them   from   the 

nest. 
Plumed   for    their   earliest   flight." 

Then-  the  Autumn  draws  near : — 

"The    robin    and    the    wren    have    flown 
And  from  the  shrub  the  Jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow 
Through    all     the    gloomy    day." 

It  is  winter  now,  and — 

"The    snow-bird     twitters    on    the      beechen 
bough." 
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We  sec  the  snow-clad  country  land- 
scape, the  dead  brown  leaves  clinging 
to  the  drooping  branches  of  the  spread- 
ing beech,  the  clinging  moss,  with  its 
soft,  beautiful  tints  of  greens  and 
browns,  and  are  ready  to  declare 
"Winter  is  indeed  here." 
.  Almost  all  nature-loving  poets  have 
paid  tribute  to  the  robin  concerning 
which  there  are  several  interesting  le- 
gends; one  of  these  is  beautifully  told 
by  Whittier:— 

••My  old  Welch  neiflrhbor  over  the  way 
Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spring. 

Pushed  from  her  ears  the  lock»  of  srray, 
•And  listened  to  hear  the  robin  sinir. 

Her  ffrandson,  playin^r  at  marbles,  stopped 
And,  cruel  in  sport,  (as  boys  will  be,) 

Tossed  a  stone  at  the  bird  that  hopped 
From  boufirh  to  bouirh  in  the  maple  tree. 

•*Nay"  said  the  firrandmother,  "have  yoii  not 
heard. 

My  poor,  bad  boy,  of  the  fiery  pit. 
And  how  drop  by  drop  this  merciful  bird 

Carries  the  water  that  quenches  it? 

He  brlnsrs  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill 
And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin; 

You  can  see  the  marks  in  his  red  breast  still 
Of  fires  that  scorched  as  he  dropped  it  in. 

My  poor  Bron  Rhuddyn,  my    heart  burned  bird, 
Slngrin^   so   sweetly   from   limb   to   limb. 

Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Lord, 
Is  he  who  pities  the  lost  like  him." 

Ahmen!   I   said   to   the  beautiful   myth; 

Sing-,  bird  of  Gk>d,  in  my  heart  as  well; 
Each  grood  thought  is  a  drop  wherewith 

To  cool  and  lessen  the  fires  of  hell. 

Prayers  of  love  like  raindrops  fall, 
Tears    of    pity    are    cooling-   dew, 

And  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  are  all 
Who  sufter  like  him  in  the  good  they  do." 

Another  legend  of  the  robin  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  early  Britons: — 

••Bearing  His  cross,  while  Christ  passed  forth 

forlorn. 
His   God-like   forehead   by   the   mock   crown 

torn, 
A  little  bird  took  from  that  crown  one  thorn 
To    soothe    the    dear    Redeemer's    throbbing 

head. 
The  bird  did  what  she  could!  His  blood,  'tis 

said, 
Down  dropping,  dyed  her  tender  bosom  red.** 


Wordsworth  pays  this  loving  tribute 
to  the  robin: — 

"Art   thou    the    bird   who   man   loves    beat. 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast. 
Our  litttle  English  robin; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  door 
When  autumn  winds  are  sobbinirT" 

Longfellow,  too,  sings  of  the  robin : — 

"Now   was  the   winter   gone,  and  the   snow, 

and   robin   the   redbreast 
Boasted   on  bush  and  on  tree   it  was  he,    it 

was  he  and  no  other 
That  had   covered   with   leaves   the   babes   In 

the  wood,  and  blithely 
All  the  birds  sanir  with  him,  and  little  cared 

for  his  boast  iniT. 
Or  the  babes  in  the  wood,  or  the  cruel  uncle, 

and  only 
Sang  for  the  mates  they  had  chosen  and  cared 

for  the  nests  they  were  building." 

But  had  Longfellow  written  nothing 
else,  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth" 
would  have  served  to  make  his  name 
immortal. 

"It    was    the    season    when    all   through    the 

land 
The  marie  and  marvls  built,  and  building*  sing* 
Those  lovely  lyrics,  written  by  His  hand,  who 
Saxon   Caedon  calls   the  Blithe'heart  kingr; 
When    on    the    boughs   the   purple    buds    ex- 
pand; 
The  banners  of  the  vanguards  of  the  spring*; 
And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  rush  and  leap. 
And   wave   their  fluttering  signals  from   the 
steep. 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird  piping  loud. 
Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their 

fflee; 
The  sparrows  chirped  as   if  they  still  were 

proud 
Their  race   in   Holy   Writ   should   mentioned 

be; 
And  hungry  crows,  assembled  in  the  crowd. 
Clamored    their   piteous   prayers   incessantly. 
Knowing  who  heard  the  raven's  cry,  and  sald» 
'Give  us,  O  Lord!  this  day  our  daily  bread.'** 

And  then,  the  poet  tells  how  the 
thrifty,  as  they  tilled  the  earth,  heard 
with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the  crows, 
and — 

Shook  their  heads, 

And    doomed    with    direful    words,    to    swift 

destruction 
The  whole  race  of  birds. 
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Then  a  town  meeting  was  called —        He  then  makes  this. appeal: — 


"To  set  a  price  upon  the  ffullty  heads 
Of  these  ^narauders,  who,  In  lieu  of  pay, 
tievied  black-mall  upon  the  irarden  beds 
And  comflelds,  and  beheld  without  dismay 
The    awful    scarecrow,    with    his    fluttering 

shreds; 
The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast 
Whereby    their    sinful    pleasures    were    in- 
creased." 

The  meeting  was  held  and  was  at- 
tended by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
town, — 

"With     sundry   farmers     from     the     resrlon 

round; 
lU  fared  it  with  the  birds,   both   great  and 

small: 
Hardly  a  friend  in  aU  that  crowd  they  found. 
But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 
Charged  them  with  every  crime  beneath  the 

sun." 

Then  arose  the  Preceptor  and  plead 
for  the  birds, — 

"Alike    regardless   of   their   smile   or   frown, 
And  quite  determined  not  to  be  put  down." 

Then  follows  those  beautiful  lines, 
so  full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy: — 

''Plato,    anticipating    the    Reviewers, 
From  his  republic  banished  without  pity 
The  poets.     In   this  little  town   of  yours, 
Tou  put  to  death  by  means  of  a  committee. 
The  ballad  singers  and  the  troubadors. 
The  street  musicians  of  the  heavenly  city, 
The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 
In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood; 
The  oriole  In  the  elm;  the  noisy  jay 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food: 
The    blue-bird    balanced    on    some    topmost 

spray. 
Flooding  with  melody  the  neighborhood; 
Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the  throng 
That  dwell  in  nests  and  have  the  gift  of  song. 

Tou  slay  them  all:  and  wherefore?  for  the 

gain 
Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat. 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain 
Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain: 
Or  a  few  cherries  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  gruests 
Sing  at    their  feasts  with  comfortable  breasts." 


"Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wonderous  beings 

these? 
Do  you  ne'er  think  who  n^ade  tliem,  and  who 

taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  wl^ere  melodies 
Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many 

keys. 
Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught; 
Whose  habitation  in  the  treetops  even 
Are  halfway  houses  on  the  way  to  heaven. 

Think,   every   morning  when  "the   sun   peeps 

through 
The  dim,  leaf  latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 
How  Jubilant  the  happy  birds 
Renew  the  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love; 
And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too, 
'Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The    awakening    continents,    from    shore    to 

shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 

Then  the  poet  vividly  pictures  the 
woods  and  fields  and  orchards  desti- 
tute of  these  happy  little  friends  of 
man,  and  foretells  the  destruction  of 
the  crops  of  fruit  and  grain  which 
must  surely  follow  their  extermination. 
But  all  in  vain.  The  birds  are  slaught- 
ered and,  as  he  predicted,  dire  calam- 
ity came  upon  them.  At  last,  con- 
vinced of  their  mistake,  another  town 
meeting  was  held  and  the  birds  were 
recalled. 

One  can  easily  discern  through  his 
poems,  that  Lowell  held  close  com- 
munion with  nature, — ^that  he  lived  in 
touch  with  all  out-of-door  life.  That 
the  birds  received  his  special  care  and 
attention  none  can  doubt  after  reading 
the  following  verses : — 

"A  week  ago  the  sparrow  was  divine: 
The  bluebird  shifting  his  light  load  of  song 
From  post  to  post  along  the  cheerless  fence. 
Was  a  rhymer,  e'er  the  poet  came." 

Then : — 

••Hush!  'tis  he! 

My  oriole!  my  gleam  of  summer  Are; 

It  came  at  last,  and  ever  on  the  watch. 

Twitched     the     pack-thread     I     had     lightly 

wound 
About  the  boughs  to  help  his  house-keeping. 
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Twiches   and    scouts    by    turns,    blesslnsr   his 

luck. 
Yet  fearinflT  me  wha  laid  it  in  his  way. 
Nor.  mere  than  wiser  we,  in  our  affairs. 
Divines  the  providence  that  hides  and  helps. 

"Heave   ho!    Heave   ho!"   he   whistles  as   the 

twine 
Slackens  its  hold.   "Once  more,   now!"  and  a 

flash 
Lightens  across   the  sunlisrht   to  the   elm 
Where  his  mate  dandles  at  the  cup  of  felt. 

Nor  all  the  booty  is  the  thread;  he  trails 
My  loosened  thoughts  with  it  along  the  air. 
And  I  must  follow,   would  I  ever  And 
The  inward  rhyme  to  all  this  wealth  of  life." 

Celia  Thaxter  sings  of  the  song- 
sparrow  : — 

"Thou  little  bird,  how  canst  thou  thus  re- 
joice 
As  if  the  world  liad  known  no  sin  nor  curse? 
Ood  never  meant  to  mock  us  with  that  voice: 
It  is  the  key-note  of  the  universe; 
That  song  of  perfect  trust  and  perfect  cheer. 
Courageous,  constant,  free  from  doubt  and 
fear." 

Could  anything  be  more  exquisite 
than  Henry  Van  Dyke's  lines  to  the 
Maryland  yellow-throat? — 

"A  living  sunbeam  tipped  with  wings; 
A   spark    of    life    that   shines   and   sings 
Witchery-witchery-witchery!" 

In  harmony  with  this  charming 
fancy,  Edgar  Fawcett  describes  the 
humming-bird  as: — 

"A    dim    shape    quivering    about 
Some  sweet,  rich  heart  of  a  rose," 

and  asks — 

"Is    it    gem.    half    bird. 
Or,  is  it  bird,  half  gem?" 

The  fancy  of  many  of  our  poets  have 
been  entangled  by  this  quivering,  airy 
little  creature.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 
writes : — 

"She   seems   a  creature   born    of   wings 
O'er  which   a   rainbow   spirit   flings 
Faint  hues  of  softly  shining  flame: 
Light  is  she  as  the  changing  air. 
Borne  on  gay  humors  everywhere,   bewltch- 
ingly." 


In  contrast  as  wide  as  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  birds,  are  the  songs  written 
of  the  blue  jay,  which  we  somehow 
love  for  his  very  pranks.  Of  him 
Emily  Dickinson  writes: — 

"No    brigadier    throughout    the   year 

So  civic  as  the  jay. 

A  neighbor  and  a   warrior  too. 

With    shrill    felicity. 

Pursuing,  winds  that  censure  us 

A  February  day. 

The  brother  of  the  universe 

Was   never   blown   away. 

His    character    a    tonic. 

His   future   a   dispute; 

Unfair  an  immortality 

That   leaves    this   neighbor   out." 

And  James  Whitcomb  Riley  says : — 

"Mr.   Blue   Jay,    full   o*   sass, 
In  them  base- ball  clothes  o'  his, 
Sportin'   round    the   orchard   Jess 
Like  he  owned  the   premises." 

"O,  blackbird!"  sings  Tennyson; — 

"O.   blackbird!   sing  me  something   well: 
While    all    the    neighbors   shoot   thee   round. 
I  keep  smooth  plats  of  faithful  ground 
Where  thou  mayest  warble,  eat  and  dwell." 

From  Jean  Inglow  we  read: — 

"When  I  hear  the  waters  fretting. 

When  I  see  the  chestnut  letting  . 

All    her    lovely    blossoms    falter    down, 

I  think  alas,  the  day! 

Once   the    magical    sweet    singing 

Blackbirds,  set  the  woodland  ringing. 

That   awakes    no    more   while     April      hours 

Wear  themselves  away." 

Emerson  thus  immortalizes  the 
bluebird : — 

"The    world    rolls    round,    mistrust    It    not. 
Befalls  again  what  once  befell: 
All    things   return,   both   sphere  and   mote. 
And  I  shall  hear  by  bluebird's  note 
And  dream  the  dreams  of  Auburn  Dell." 

"So  the  blue-birds  have  contracted  have  they, 

for  a  house?" 
Says  Susan  Coolidge; 

"And  a  nest  Is  under  contract  for  little  Mr. 
Wrenr 
"Hush!  dear,  hush!  Be  quiet  dear;  quiet  as  a 
mouse. 
These   are   weighty   secrets,   and   we   must 
whisper  them." 
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Marie  Le  Baron  carries  us  into  deep, 
dark  places,  where  the  sunlight  scarce 
can  penetrate,  when  she  says: — 

"Where   deep   and    misty-    shadows    float. 
In  forest  depths  is  heard  thy  note; 
Uke   a   lost   spirit,    earth-bound   still. 
Art  thou,  mysterious  whip-poor-will." 

Lowell  speaks  of  the  bobolitik  as  the 
** Devil-may-care,"  but  Christopher  P. 
Crouch  says: — 

"When   nature   had   made   all   her   birds. 
With  no  more  care  to  think  on. 
She  ffave  a  rippling  lauffh,  and  out 
There  flew  a  bob-o-llnkoln." 

Bob  White  has  come  into  his  own 
through  the  graceful  pen  of  Marion  F. 
Ham,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  South : — 

**8hrill  and  clear  from  coppice  near, 
A   sonflT   within    the    woodland    ringlnflr, 
A  treble  note  from  silver  throat. 
The  siren  of  the  flelds  is  sin^rinff — 

Bob-Bob-White! 
And  from  the  height  the  answer  sweet 
Floats  faintly  o'er  the  rlppliner  wheat — 

Bob-White! 

The  alder  flowers  in  snowy  showers 
Upon   the   velvet   turf  are   falling. 
And  where  they  lie  the  soft  winds  sig^h. 
The  while  the  fluted  voice  is  calling — 

Bob-Bob-White! 
And    from    across    the    yellow    grain 
The  wafted  echo  swells  again — 

Bob- White! 

The  purple  mist  by  sunbeams  kissed 
Drifts  upward  toward  t^e  morning  splendor; 
And   through   the  hase   of  shaded   ways 
The  plaintive  reed  pipes  low  and  tender — 

Bob-Bob- White! 
While   fainter,  sweeter,   softer   grown 
The  answer  on  the  breeee  is  blown — 

Bob-White! 

The  shadows  sleep  In  hollows  deep; 
The  dewy  pawpaw  leaves  are  thrilling; 
The  silence  broods  o'er  solitudes 
Unbroken,   save  one  pure  note   trilling — 

Bob-Bob-White! 
So  pure,  so  clear,  so  sweetly  rare. 
The  answer  steals  upon  the  air — 

Bob-White! 

Oh,   song  of   youth!   of  love   and   truth! 
Of  mellow  days  forever  dying! 
Still   through   the   years  my  sad   heart   hears 
Your  tender  cadence  sighing,  sighing — 
Bob-Bob-White! 


And   far   across   life's    troubled   ways 
The  echo  comes  from  boyhood  days — 
Bob- White!" 

The  foremost  living  nature  poet,  is 
John  Burroughs.  So  close  to  nature 
does  he  live  that  we  seem  to  feel  her 
heart-throbs  in  his  verses.  In  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Swallow,"  he  says: — 

"At  play  in  April  skies  that  spread 
Their  asure  depths  above  my  head 
As  onward  to  the  woods  I  sped. 
I  heard  a  swallow  twlttef. 

O.  skater  in  the  flelds  of  air 
On  steady  wings  that  sweep  and  dare. 
To  gain  these  scenes  thy  only  care. 
Iter  fear  the  winds  are  bitter." 

Is  not  the  imagination  carried  away 
into  infinite  space  by  the  line — 
"O,  skater  in  'the  fields  of  air," 
and  does  not  the  mind  picture  the 
steady,  onward  gliding  of  this  spirit 
of  the  air  as  it  sweeps  and  dares? 

In  a  poem  entitled  "The  Bush  Spar- 
row," he  refers  to  its  song  as  a  trilling 

"In    notes    that   circling    run 
Like  wavelets  In  the  water 
That  go  rippling  in  the  sun." 

After  describing  his  coat  of  russet 
trimming  and  his  russet  crown,  and  re- 
ferring to  him  as  a  "plain  country 
cousin"  with  a  "plain  country  gown," 
he  says: — 

"He  hides   in   weedy  vineyards 

When    August    days   are    here. 

And  taps  the   purple  clusters 

For   a   little   social   cheer; 

The    boys    have    caught    him    at    It; 

The  proof   is   fairly   clear; 

Still  I  bid  him  welcome. 

The  little  pll'fring  dear; 

He  pays   me  off  in   music. 

And   pays   me   ev^ry   year." 

He  speaks  of  the  vesper  sparrow 
as  a: — 

"Minstrel    of     the     twilight     flelds, 
A  voice  from  out  a  tranquil  breast — 
When  closing  day  invites  to  rest. 
Peace,   good-will,   and   then   good-night, 
While  toll  and   care  now   take   their   flight." 
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He  then  describes  the  bird  as  sitting 
close  upon  the  ground,  or,  "perched 
upon  a  warm  gray  stone,"  while  its 
song  floats  sweetly  upward,  and 
says : — 

"Peace,   ffOOd-wiU   and   then  to   rest. 

With    lovlnff    thougrhts    of    mate   and    nest." 

He  closes  the  third  stanza  with — 

"Peace,  sood-will,  then  close  the  eye. 
While  dayliffht  fades  in  western  sky." 

Then  we  see  the  shadows  deepen 
'neath  the  hills  and  we  breathe  the 
fragrance  of  the  summer  night  through 
the  heart-throbs  of  the  poet;  then 
again — 

"Peace,    ^ood-will,    then   fold   the   wings 
'Til    morning    light    new    solace    brings." 


In  the  next  stanza  we  catch  the 
vesper  sound  "like  wandering  note  of 
silver  flute,"  and  again — 

"Peace,  good- will;  warm  broods  the  night 
While    moon    and    stars   make   silver  light." 

Then  the  bleating  of  a  lamb  disturbs 
the  hush  of  night;  but — 

"Peace,    good-will,    and    do    not   fear. 
Thy  watchful  mate  is  always  near." 


Then  all  becomes  quiet, 
hush. 


We  feel  the 


"The  day  is  done. 

Thy   head  is  tucked  beneath  the  wing; 

The  silver  web  by  Luna  spun 

O'er  an  the  hlUs  is  glistening." 

Peace,    good-will   and    then    good-night 

'Till   skies  are   filled  with   morning  light." 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 


Louise  Diatz, 

We  primary  teachers  believe  in 
moral  education.  It  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  pedagogical  faith.  We 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  bringing  to 
the  children  of  today  an  ideal  so  noble 
that  it  will  lift  them  up  and  fill  their 
lives  with  a  motive  pure  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  crowd  out  the  evil 
that  destroys.  We  believe  all  of  this 
theoretically.  Are  we,  as  teachers, 
strong  enough  to  believe  it  practically? 
Have  we  faith;  that  kind  of  faith  that 
has  been  called  "Spiritualized  Imagi- 
nation"— the  faith  that  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning?  Have  we  the  in- 
sight that  will  help  even  the  weakest 
of  us  to  lead  the  child  forward  nearer 
to  the  ideal?  And  what  is  that  ideal? 
Simply  the  kind  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  that  society  is  dentanding 
of  us  today.  The  kind  that  it  has 
every  right  to  demand ;  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  that   has  learned   to 
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give  itself — the  serviceable  man  and 
woman — may  I  say  the  "Christ-like" 
manhood  and  womanhood — unselfish, 
pure,  socially  efficient  in  every  respect 
The  why  and  wherefore  of  moral  edu- 
cation is  a  question  that  we  teachers 
need  no  longer  discuss.  There  is  a 
more  vital,  a  practical  question  for  us, 
— the  how  of  moral  education.  How 
are  we  to  most  efficiently  do  this  work 
that  must  be  done  ?  We  can  not  evade 
the  question  by  shifting  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  on  the  church  and  the 
home.  We  know  too  well  that  for  so 
many  children  the  school  must  do  the 
work  of  all  the  institutions.  How  are 
we  to  educate  the  child  morally?  We 
are  groping  for  an  answer.  Every 
once  in  a  while  it  has  seemed  that 
some  light  has  come  to  us,  but  so  fre- 
quently we  who  are  down  here  in  the 
school-room,  with  the  individual  child 
have  found  that  it  was  only  a  "light 
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that  failed."    So  we  are  still  trying. 

My  contribution  this  morning  is 
simply  this — ^.  few  suggestions  that 
^ve  are  using  in  some  schools.  They 
may  be  but  a  hint  of  what  you  are 
doing  in  your  own  school  in  a  far  bet- 
ter way,  but  we  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are 
working  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  there  is  so  much  in  sympathy,  you 
know.  The  central  thought  of  our 
effort  in  character  building  is  this: — 
The  old,  old  thought  of  the  One  who 
knew.  "That  ye  might  have  Life." 
If  these  children  of  ours  are  ever  to 
become  socially,  morally  efficient,  they 
must  be  that  now  in  a  childish  way. 
The  school-room  should  be  thie  center 
of  a  rich  social  experience  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  experience  should  reach 
out  into  every  channel  of  the  child's 
environment.  The  woman  who  can- 
not so  influence  the  school-room,  ac- 
tivities of  her  children  that  they  will 
get  something  good  to  carry  back  into 
the  home  and  out  on  the  street  is  no 
teacher. 

Activity,  we  say,  is  the  keynote  of 
every  subject  in  our  primary  curricu- 
lum. Then  certainly  this  must  be  true 
of  moral  training.  There  must  be  the 
spirit  of  co-operation,  the  community  re- 
sponsibility, the  brotherly  love  which  is 
the  fulfilling  of  moral  law.  Some  pri- 
mary schools  are  making  an  effort  to 
give  the  children  an  experience  of  this 
kind.  There  are  conversations  along 
the  line  of  helpfullness.  Subjects  sim- 
ilar to  these  are  used.  "The  people 
we  need."  "Something  we  can  do  for 
others."  "Some  golden  deeds  that  we 
have  seen  others  do."  "Not  what  we 
g^ve  but  what  we  share."  "Playing 
that  we  are  sunbeams."  "Something 
we    did    when    we    were    sunbeams." 


"Something  for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful." "Some  things  that  young  citi- 
zens can  do."  These  discussions  con- 
sist of  suggestions  given  by  the.  chil- 
dren. The  teacher  is  also  a  sympa- 
thetic contributor.  There  are  poems,  a 
few  real  literary  gems,  the  every-day 
use  of  the  "Book  of  Books,"  and  the 
story,  which,  of  course,  must  always 
have  a  permanent  place  in  ethical 
training.  Sometimes  the  story  is 
dramatized, — not  a  small  theatrical 
performance,  with  prearranged  parts, 
drilled  expression,  and  imitated  acting, 
but  simply  an  expression  of  the  child's 
self.  Frequently,  in  this  dramatizing, 
an  original  moral  just  naturally  applies 
itself.  And  sometimes  for  expressive- 
ness, these  unconsciously  applied 
morals  rival  those  of  Aesop's  Fables. 
For  instance,  in  dramatizing  the  story 
of  "The  Wind  and  the  Sun ;"  the  little 
boy  who  represented  the  wind  ac- 
knowledged his  defeat  in  these  words : 
"I  am  ashamed  of  myself;  for  I  see 
that  that  it  is  better  to  be  smily  than 
blowy."  But  the' stories,  poems,  con- 
versation are  not  the  real  lessons  in 
moral  education.  They  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  suggestion,  but  there 
must  always  be  an  activity  to  clinch  the 
thought.  The  spirit  of  the  true  pri- 
mary room  should  be — "Come,  let  us 
do  this  good  deed  together."  And  the 
suggestion  would  better  not  always  come 
from  the  teacher  either.  You  know 
how  the  thought  of  the  early  morning 
talk  can  be  woven  into  every  phase  of 
every  school  life.  Even  a  part  of  the 
school-room  decorations  made  by  the 
children  themselves  may  be  an  expres- 
sion of  that  thought  which  is  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  the  day.  There  are 
so  many  opportunities  for  the  skilful 
primary  teacher  to  lead  the  children  to 
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do  as  she  has  tried  to  have  them  think. 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
I  suppose  this  is  just  as  true  of  chil- 
dren as  it  is  of  grown  people  and  fig 
trees.  If  the  school  is  in  any  sense  a 
small  community,  the  children  must  be 
led  to  realize  in  a  practical  way  that 
they  Site  known  by  their  fruits.  They 
must  be  led  to  apply  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  which  they  so  readily  see 
in  the  care  of  their  pets  and  their 
efforts  in  gardening.  A  little  friend 
of  mine,  in  his  enthusiastic  joy  over 
the  results  of  the  first  grain  of  corn  he 
had  ever  planted,  pulled  up  the  stalk 
and  carried  it  into  the  house  to  show 
to  his  mother.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  grief  of  that  boy  over  the  death  of 
that  stalk  of  corn.  Nature  teaches  in 
a  forceful  way.  Every  deed,  good  or 
evil,  must  have  a  result,  not  occasional- 
ly, nor  generally,  but  every  time.  Vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  co-operation  will 
soon  mean,  in  the  child's  own  language 
— "No  fair,  you're  out."  We  do  not 
expect  high  moral  motives  in  young 
children,  but  even  the  youngest  child 
in  the  first  grade  will  soon  learn  to 
see  that  he  has  "put  himself  out"  if 
the  law  is  invariably  applied.  We 
primary  teachers  must  stand  for 
OBEDIENCE.  Must  wc  uot?  Spell  that 
word  OBEY  with  capital  letters.  In 
those  schools  in  which  expression  is  the 
keynote  of  moral  training,  frequent  op- 
portunities are  given  for  the  children 
to  realize,  not  only  the  responsibility, 
but  the  joy  of  moral  co-operation. 
Brotherly  love  and  helpfulness  must 
be  exercised  again  and  again,  until 
may  we  not  hope  that  some  day  the 
habit  may  be  formed  and  the  children 
of  a  larger  growth  may  give  the  best 
of  themselves  to  form  a  part  of  the 
best  of  the  community.    With  this  end 


in  view,  the  children  frequently  do  co- 
operative work.  For  instance,  they 
work  together  to  give  a  pleasure  or 
surprise  to  some  other  group  of  chil- 
dren. The  school-room  may  be  deco- 
rated, a  sick  schoolmate  may  be  re- 
membered, the  children  being  led  -to 
take  the  initiative.  Some  necessary 
material  may  be  made  for  a  yolinger 
group  of  children.  In  September,  when 
the  results  of  the  home  garden  are 
brought  to  school,  the  flowers  are 
taken  by  the  entire  group  of  children 
or  their  chosen  representative  to  some 
institution  that  can  use  the  flowers. 
Have  the  children  care  for  a  lily  bulb 
until  they  have  learned  to  love  the 
pure  blossom  that  was  the  result  of 
their  devotion.  Then  let  them  expe- 
rience the  added  joy  of  passing  that 
flower  on  to  some  one  else.  To  how 
much,  will  amount  all  the  elaborate 
Thanksgiving  entertainments,  poems 
and  songs,  if  there  is  no  intelligent  ap- 
plication of  the  spirit  that  we  have 
tried  to  awaken?  The  children  must, 
as  individuals  and  a  group,  feel  that 
they  have  done  something  to  really 
show  their  thanks.  There  are  dozens 
of  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
How  are  we  to  teach  patriotism?  By 
having  the  children  do  patriotic  deeds. 
Even  the  tiniest  tots  in  the  first  grade 
may  be  led  to  feel  that  they  are  young 
citizens.  "The  Care  of  the  Parks  and 
Buildings  that  We  Citizens  Own,"  is 
a  good  subject  for  discussion  and  a 
better  one  for  application.  To  be  sure, 
we  sing  patriotic  songs  and  salute  the 
flag,  but  did  you  ever  have  your  chil- 
dren make  a  flag;  some  contributing 
the  stripes,  some  the  stars,  and  others 
the  field  of  blue,  and  then  presenting 
that  flag  as  a  gift  to  another  group  of 
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children?     If  you   have  not,  there   is 
a  joy  in  store  for  you.    Try  it. 

When  I  , think  of. this  corOf^^wtive 
spirit,  I  see  again  a  picture  that  I  saw 
in  a  school  last  Christmas.  A  picture 
that  I  wish  you  could  see  with  me. 
And  yet,  one  which  I  know  you  will 
feel  because,  perhaps,  you  saw,  a  simi- 
lar picture  in  your  own  school.  In 
the  central  hall  of  the  school  building 
a  large  Christmas  tree,  grouped  around 
it  a  wide  circle  and  yet  another  circle 
of  several  hundred  little  children; 
faces  aglow  and  eyes  shining  as  only 
the  eyes  of  childhood  shine  in  the 
light  of  a  Christmas  surprise.  Back 
of  the  little  ones  another  group  of  chil- 
dren, standing  in  the  light  of  even  a 
greater  joy — the  givers  of  the  gift — the 
older  boys  and  girls  who  had  plotted 
and  planned  for  days  to  make  the  little 
children  happy.  And  then  came  the 
sweet  response,  the  Thank  Offering  of 
these  hundreds  of  Ifttle  people  given 
in  poem  and  verse  and  song.  It  was 
an  experience,  the  spirit  of  which,  if 
it  could  be  lived  again  and  again, 
would  mean  the  continual  revelation 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.  There  are  com- 
pensations in  the  teacher's  life.  You 
have  had  them  I  know.    For  instance, 


when  that  hopeless  boy,  the  boy  with 
every  mark  of  an  inherited  viciousness 
in  hjs "fac^,  the  boy  who  knew  no  law; 
who  had  no  spirit  of  co-operation 
finally  had  a  soul  awakening.  When, 
one  morning,  with  a  new  light  in  his 
eyes,  he  brought  a  nickel  to  help  get 
the  big  flag  for  the  school,"  and  con- 
fided in  you  "I  earned  it  myself,  haulin' 
tin  caijs."  Then  it  was  that  you  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  picture  that  no  artist  will 
ever  know  how  to  paint.  A  picture 
that  is  kept  as  a  reward  for  the  teacher 
alone.  "That  these,  our  little  ones, 
may  have  life,  and  they  may  have  it 
more  abundantly.''  How  are  we  to 
lead  our  children  into  this  fullness  of 
life?  I  think  the  answer  must  be 
something  like  this: 

You   have   heard   how. 

The    miffhty    master,    Michael    Angelo 

While   working  with   his   ohJsel 

Oft   was   known   to   place 

Above   his   head  a  candle   prone 

That    he   across   his   art 

Might   never   throw   the   shadow   of   himself. 

So   may  Divine   Love 

Above  my  forehead   shine 

That  neither  shadows  of  a  weary  mood. 

Nor  dark  replnlnffs  of  a  sorrowed  mind. 

May  mar  the  lives 

Ood   wills   me   to   refine 

But   ever  may   His  Loving  Spirit 

Brood  o'er  all  my  daily  toil  for  human  kind. 
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THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  BIBLE. 


S.  A.  Laird,  PrincipAl  Township 

It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  I 
decided  to  accept  the  invitation  to  say 
something  at  this  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Teacher  and  the  Bible/' 

The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  sub- 
ject is  nearly  beyond  the  ordinary,  and 
the  research  to  present  so  much,  and 
all  this  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
busy  teacher,  that  I  was  nearly  ready  to 
decline.  And,  besides,  I  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  presenting  a  subject  of 
this  nature,  for  to  say  the  things  one's 
convictions  prompts,  I  would  be  called 
a  "crank"  or  "old  fogy,"  and  to  pass 
by  and  declare  all  is  well,  safe  and  true^ 
one  would  be  traitor  to  conscience  and 
corrupter  of  the  truth. 

And  yet  there  is  no  greater  theme 
for  the  teacher  to  consider,  for  surely 
the  great  fact  of  life  and  life's  prob- 
lems needs  to  be  understood.  The  Bi- 
ble and  its  relation. to  the  teacher's  life 
surely  must  find  response  in  all 
directors  of  childhood. 

The  great  word  today  among  teach- 
ers and  educators  is  personality  and  yet 
the  word  is  expressive  of  no  more  than 
real  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is 
clean  life,  it  is  purpose,  and  why  not 
Christian  hope?  No  polish,  no  veneer 
can  substitute ;  the  very  essence  of  soul 
as  spiritual  righteousness  shines  thru 
the  exterior.  All  this  is  included  in  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  is  not  a  side  issue  to 
the  teacher's  life  and  profession.*'  ^It 
comes  into  his  very  Irfe^ahd  workv"*- 

This  universe  is  not  a.  world  of 
chance,  but  every  movement,  every 
condition,  fact  and  expression  is  of 
law.  Life  is  not  a  jumble  of  incoherent 
things,  but  permeating  all  is  law.  God 
is  law,  as  well  as  love.    And  whoever 
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acknowledges  law  to  be  the  ruler 
makes  God  the  ruler,  and  law,  that  is, 
God,  the  ruler  of  the  laws;  and  who- 
ever makes  man  the  ruler  alone  leads 
to  the  beast,  and  in  the  outcome  peu- 
sion  and  appetite  must  rule. 

To  everyone  is  given  in  judgment  an 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  an  abiding  na- 
ture of  things,  a  law,  a  power  not  our- 
selves, which  tends  toward  righteous- 
ness. There  is  a  God,  describe  Him  2S 
you  may,  without  whom  as  law  no  na- 
tion, Christian  or  pagan  can  stand. 
Man  through  all  the  past  consciously  or 
un^consciously  has  recognized  this. 
Whether  vividly  or  vaguely  seen,  it 
has  been  his  controlling  motive  at  all 
times.  There  is  no  conflict  between 
science  and  religion.  The  great  con- 
ception which  science  emphasizes  and 
so  copiously  and  continuously  illus- 
trates is  based  on  moral  and  religious 
education.  The  exact  discovery,  the 
exact  statement,  the  careful  and  exact 
verification  of  facts  of  the  things  that 
are,  which  the  scientific  method  incul- 
cates, is  fundamental  in  the  truth  habit, 
and  truth  habit  is  the  very  foundation 
and  life  of  morals  and  religion. 

The  belief  of  truth  is  catching  and 
leads  to  seeking  of  the  source  of  truth. 
"/  am  the  Truth,  the  life,  the  way,'*  is 
the  fundamental  text.  And  so  law  is 
the  habit  of  truth  and  truth  is  God. 

Bjrery  great  scientific  hypothesis  is 
the  ^Tfeatioh  of  law';  and  instead  of  draw- 
ing'God  from  the  universe  of  things 
it  brings  Him  nearer  to  us  than  we  are 
to  each  other.  He  is  not  a  far-off  world 
builder,  but  in  world  birth,  as  in  world 
guidance  He  is  an  ever-abiding,  em- 
breathing  spirit.     It  seems  to  me  that 
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this  great  principle  of  law  comes  close 
to  us.  In  contemplating  the  universe 
the  soul  of  man  responds  to  monitor  of 
nature  and  of  law. 

You  and  I  need  but  to  "be  still  and 
know  He  is  God."  The  everlasting 
hills  speak  of  God,  and  the  starry 
heavens  declare  His  glory. 

From  the  express  of  law,  out  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  streams  of  influence 
conduct,  character  which  is  crystallized 
in  the  pages  of  literature  comes  the 
Bible 

They  were  vital  personal  forces 
merging  into  life  even  so  soon  as  crys- 
tallized in  Bible  writings;  yes,  even 
before  thus  crystallized. 

Moses,  Paul,  David,  Elijah,  Isaiah, 
James,  Peter,  Paul  and  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, these  each,  the  last  most  of  all, 
put  their  lives  into  society,  into  human- 
ity from  the  outstart,  and  just  because 
of  these  are  these  lives  in  the  Bible,  and 
today  through  living  persons  and  the 
law  of  eternal  truth  it  must  come  to 
the  teacher's  life.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
dogma,  but  it  is  the  expression  of  true 
life. 

The  fulfillment  of  law  was  the  com- 
ing of  the  "more  abundant  life."  No 
.life  is  safe  unless  anchored  to  truth  and 
Icnv.  The  very  foundation  is  Jesus 
Christ.  This  must  have  been  the 
thought  of  Paul  when  in  an  outburst 
of  eloquence  he  declares :  "For  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that 
which  is  laid  in  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Bible  has  a  near  relation  to  the 
subjects  that  the  teacher  presents.  All 
science  must  recognize  the  design  and 
the  Designer.  A  world  of  chance  is 
not  scientific;  the  only  sensible  solu- 
tion is  the  Bible.  The  antagonism  of 
science  and  religion  is  of  the  fool's 
mind.    No  deeper  science  is  found  than ' 


th^t  of  the  Bible.  "And  behold,  I  will 
show  you  a  mystery."  The  teacher 
can  lead  the  mind  of  the  child  to  the 
true  life.  And  this  is  worth  more  than 
we  think.  In  our  great  desire  for 
knowledge  the  highest  moral  life  is  too 
often  neglected. 

How  admirably  does  history  lead  to 
the  Bible..  I  do  not  mean  history  as  a 
jumble  of  facts  or  a  confusion  of  dates, 
but  history  as  a  record  of  human  prog- 
ress, as  revelation  of  the  laws  and  the 
truth  of  life  as  seen  in  society. 

Human  history  is  full  of  violations 
of  law  and  the  disregard  of  truth.  Yet 
the  violations  are  but  the  clearer  reve- 
lation of  law  and  the  disregard  cer- 
tainly leads  to  death.  "If  a  nation 
sins  it  must  die" ;  to  man,  "The  wages 
of  sin  is  death." 

Truth  and  honor  lives;  falsehood  and 
dishonor  dies.  History  illustrates  this 
daily. 

In  literature  the  Bible  is  an  ever 
present  source.  Literature  is  the  mir- 
ror of  life  and  pre-eminently  of  the  in- 
ner life.  Here  stands  soul  before  soul. 
Here  speaks  soul  to  soul.  The  rational 
I,  moral  and  religious,  because  rational 
bears  witness  to  itself.  No  one  can 
study  literature  without  being  morally 
and  religiously  educated.  True  litera- 
ture must  be  honest.  The  art  of  living 
cannot  be  degraded  by  the  sham  life. 

The  science  study,  history  study  and 
literature  study,  rightly  viewed  and 
rightly  followed,  are  character  build- 
ing and  must  lead  to  broad  views,  cor- . 
red  views  and  unselfish  views.  How 
much  more  intense  and  stimulating 
when  the  Bible  has  the  right  place  in 
the  background! 

Back  of  all  literature  is  truth — ^the 
very  essence  of  life — ^the  expression  of 
the     Infinite.     You  cannot  escape    its 
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power.  The  very  makeup  of  the  Holy 
Word  is-  the  stand|rd  of  the  highest 
literary  excellence.  If  you  want  the 
best  of  poetry  read  the  Psalms.  If  an 
example  of  forceful  English,  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  If  you  would  see  the 
beauty  of  rhetoric  and  the  best  of 
philosophy,  converse  with  Paul.  It  is 
pertinent  to  say  at  this  place  that  all 
literature  does  get  its  value  and  in- 
spiration from  the  Bible.  This  must 
be  accepted  without  argument. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  sub- 
ject. So  far  I  have  been  considering 
"The  Teacher  and  the  Bible"  from  the 
propositions:  (1)  That  the  Bible  is 
the  outgrowth  of  truth  and  law,  and 
(2)  That  the  background  of  all  sub- 
jects taught  is  the  greiat  principles  of 
the  Bible.  I  am  now  to  consider  the 
subject  from  the  proposition,  "What 
about  the  teacher's  life  as  viewed  and 
tneasured  by  this  book? 

Let  me  say  this  in  the  start :  I  have 
no  grievance  in  any  form;  my  diges- 
tion is  good,  so  cannot  be  accused  of 
mental  dispepsia.  There  can  be  no 
personal  motive  and,  too,  I  would  have 
you  remember  that  I  know  that  we 
have  a  large  number  of  good  honest 
Christian  teachers.  Men  and  women 
whose  lives  are  clean  and  wholesome 
and  whose  sacrificing  lives  God  alone 
can  reward.  There  is  another  class. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  small.  To  these  this 
argument  is  directed. 

My  purpose  is  to  show  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
claimsHhe  name  of  teacher. 

This  is  the  greatest  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Indiana  schools.  The  recent 
laws  gave  to  the  teacher  almost  every- 
thing he  asked,  but  wil:h  that  giving 
came  an  increase  of  responsibility  more 


than  a  hundred  fold.  The  teacher  must 
meet  this  responsibility. 

No  one  can  deny  but  that  there  is  an 
alarming  increase  in  rowdyism  and  im- 
morality among  the  young.  The  start- 
ling article  by  President  John  Kirk,  of 
the  Missouri  State  Normal,  printed  in 
the  November  Educator-Journal,  is  a 
statement  of  a  situation  too  frequently 
found.  You  have  read  it  and  know  all 
that  it  contains.  If  true,  the  purity  and 
chastity  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  in  dan- 
ger. It  considered  that  the  teachers 
were  responsible.  Of  course,  the  paper 
referred  to  the  secondary  school^  but 
that  leaves  something  for  all. 

The  greatest  influence  a  teacher  ex- 
erts is  unconscious.  It  is  not  so  im- 
portant that  the  teacher  can  solve  mys- 
teries or  elucidate  the  most  intricate 
problems,  but  far  more  important  that 
his  influence  be  in  the  right  direction. 

His  personality  should  be  such  that 
would  uplift,  ehftOFble  and  inspire.  The 
spring  cannot  rise  above  its  source.  No 
one  can  lead  to  inspiring  life,  unless  it 
was  first  his.  I  have  been  teaching 
twenty  years  and  in  that  time  I  have 
observed  many  strange  things  in  this 
business  called  teaching  school.  A 
great  many  things  have  been  pleasant. 
Our  associations,  the  county  institutes 
and  local  gatherings  have  always  been 
very  pleasant.  But  there  are  some 
things  I  wish  I  did  not  know.  These 
are  not  local.  They  are  not  bound  by 
county  lines,  yet  nevertheless  they  ex- 
ist. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  come  up 
to-  the  standard  of  the  Bible  and  some- 
times not  near  to  a  high  code  of  morals. 
My  subject  is  the  "Teacher  and  the 
Bible,"  and  I  am  now  discussing, 
"What  about  his  life  as  taught  by  this 
hookr 
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I  take  it  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  a 
^ood  man  or  woman.  While  not  many 
are  bad,  there  are  influences  coming 
from  some  that  must  result  in  harm. 
How  can  you  teach  the  evil  of  profan- 
ity when  out  of  school  you  are  pro- 
fane? 

A  few  years  ago,  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  a  crowd  of  older  men,  young  boys 
and  three  teachers  were  having  a  rab- 
bit hunt.  The  older  men  were  almost 
strangers  to  the  young.  Some  time 
after  one  of  the  good  fathers,  when 
speaking  of  the  day,  asked,  "Who  was 
that  young  man  who  swore  so  wicked- 
ly? He  surely  was  a  tough."  He 
would  not  believe  it  when  told  that  the 
young  man  was  a  teacher  in  the  adjoin- 
ing township.  That  day  was  fatal  to 
the  best  influence  from  that  teacher. 

When  the  teacher  sees  himself  as 
others  see  him  he  will  be  more  serious 
in  his  life.  The  lesson  of  the  Sunday- 
school  last  Sunday  ought  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous suggestion  to  all  teachers. 

I  knew  of  a  school  board  that  abso- 
lutely refused  to  retain  teachers  who 
danced  and  were  habitual  smokers, 
claiming  that  their  influence  would  be 
against  them.  This  seems  like  taking 
away  their  rights  as  social  beings,  but 
who  is  not  ready  to  say  it  was  for  the 
best? 

It  was  at  a  county  institute,  a  time 
when  restraint  too  often  is  disregard- 
ed. A  young  man  was  spending  his 
evenings  in  the  saloons.  Some  of  his 
friends  were  admonishing  him  for  do- 
ing so,  when  he  said,  "I  don't  give  a 

for   George  ."     His   life  did 

not   nearly  measure   up  to  the   Bible. 
While  as  an  instructor  I  was  told  he 
was  above  the  average,  but  what  about 
his  life?    His  influence? 
I  know  of  a  teacher  who  to  get  the 


good  will  of  his  large  boys  would, 
when  alone  with  them  at  noons  and  re- 
cesses, tell  them  stories,  and  they  were 
not  clean  ones  either.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  moral  rottenness  found 
in  such,  and  no  teacher  ought  to  be 
guilty  of  even  thinking,  let  alone  re- 
peating. "He  that  is  without  sin,  let 
him  cast  the  first  stone."  The  teacher 
should  be  a  model,  as  near  perfection 
as  it  is  possible.  Who  knows  what  ten- 
dencies he  starts  ?  Who  can  tell  where 
a  suggestion  from  his  life  may  end? 
God  and  eternity  alone. 

No  one  should  be  a  hypocrite,  for 
their  punishment  is  already  allotted, 
and  besides,  and  this  is  more  serious, 
the  child  can  see  one's  life.  The  de- 
ceiving cloak  does  not  cover  the  heart 
nor  hide  the  face  from  the  innocent 
child.  Vice  and  sin  make  one  bold, 
and  the  one  is  sure  to  be  discovered.  It 
is  best  and  safest  to  be  true. 

There  is  a  diflference  between  being 
a  lady  and  being  prudish.  No  one  ought 
to  be  careless  in  deportment,  and  espe- 
cially the  woman,  as  teacher. 

There  are  some  who  cast  reproach 
by  thoughtlessness. 

Two  teachers  (women)  met  a  teach- 
er (man)  during  one  of  the  warmest 
days  of  a  county  institute  at  the  land- 
ing of  the  stairs.  Thty  giggled  and 
said  to  him,  "It's  as  hot  as  h — 1."  He 
said,  "No,  you  are  mistaken.  It  is 
hotter." 

The  remarks  on  the  part  of  both 
were  not  befitting  to  the  profession. 
These  people  cast  reproach ;  they  lack 
serious  life. 

Such  things  tend  to  lower  to  the 
animal,  and  how  long  would  it  take  to 
live  down  if  the  child,  your  pupil, 
should  know  of  the  event. 

You   have  all   heard  of  the   teacher 
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who  to  make  it  possible  to  hold  his 
place,  made  mockery  of  the  church 
by  pretending  conversion.  I  need  not 
relate  a  particular  case.  In  past  years 
it  could  be  found.    We  hope  not  tww, 

I  could  go  on  and  give  illustrations 
to  the  end,  but  I  believe  that  you  see 
what  I  want  to  say.  There  is  no  more 
serious  work  than  teaching  school,  and 
one  ought  to  realize  this  before  taking 
up  the  work  of  the  teacher.  The  safest 
way  is  the  way  of  the  Bible.  In  that 
there  is  no  error.     Paul  in  his  Roman 


letter,  Chapter  XII,  first  paragraph, 
was  admonishing  the  disciples  as  to 
need  of  thorough  preparation  of  body 
for  service.  His  thought  is  not  foreign 
to  what  I  have  been  saying  when  he 
says,  "I  beseech  ye,  therefore,  brethren 
(teachers),  by  the  mercies  of  God  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice 
wholly  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service." 

Notice  it  is  a  living  sacrifice — not 
dead. 

That  it  is  a  reasonable  service. 
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Editorial  Department 


ROBERT     J.     ALCY,     Ph.     D.,     EDITOR 


HABIT. 

A  g^eat  power. 


It  may  be  for  good. 


Most  of  our  acts  are  due  to  habit. 


We  should  make  some  habits  and  re- 
fuse to  make  others. 


Viewing  things  optimistically  is  very 
largely  a  matter  of  habit. 


No  one  should  attempt  to  teach  un- 
less he  is  filled  full  of  optimism.  Get 
the  habit. 


Fault-finding  and  nagging  are  both 
habits.    Don't  form  them. 


Looking  for  the  bad  is  a  habit.  This 
habit  soon  makes  its  possessor  an  ex- 
pert.   He  never  looks  in  vain. 


Seeing  the  good  is  a  habit  easily 
formed  and  one  that  furnishes  joy  and 
growth. 


Yielding  to  discouragement  is  a  mat- 
ter of  habit.  Strength  and  courage 
will  soon  break  it. 


The  school  room  is  a  place  for  the 
formation  of  habits.  Education  is  a 
bundle  of  habits. 


This   fact    in    child   life  puts   much 
value  into  example.    It  makes  it  neces- 


sary to  isolate  the  depraved  and 
vicious,  not  so  much  for  their  own 
good  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  others. 


The  habits  of  the  you'ng  are  formed 
mainly  by  imitating  either  of  their  fel- 
lows or  their  superiors. 


The  same  fact  should  exert  a  re- 
straining influence  upon  the  teacher. 
Anything  that  he  does  not  care  to  see 
his  pupils  do  he  should  not  do  himself. 
He  may  be  responsible  for  a  habit. 


The  teacher  should  teach  habits  di- 
rectly. It  is  not  enough  to  trust  to 
chance  and  associations.  Direct  tui- 
tion is  necessary. 


In  the  modern  school  there  is  too 
great  an  attempt  to  compel  attention 
by  story,  illustration  or  startling  ex- 
periment. The  attention  habit  is  not 
well  formed  in  this  way. 


Attention  should  become  such  a 
fixed  habit  that  no  ordinary  extrane- 
ous pull  is  strong  enough  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  channel  in  which  it  has 
willed  to  go. 


Good  judgment  is  the  result  of 
growth  that  depends  upon  habit — the 
habit  of  rapid,  direct  thought  before 
action  or  thought.  Children  can  be 
taught  to  form  this  habit. 


The  child  needs  an  exercise  each  day. 
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in  direct  attention.  The  teacher 
should  plan  some  part  of  each  lesson  so 
that  it  may  require  a  slightly  greater 
effort  in  attention  than  the  child  has 
had  before. 


Neatness  in  work  and  personal  ap- 
pearance should  be  a  habit.  The  home 
and  the  school  should  supplement  each 
other  in  teaching  this  valuable  and  nec- 
essary habit. 


Regularity  and  promptness  in  all 
school  duties  may  be  placed  to  the 
teacher's  credit.  If  the  school  is  inter- 
esting because  things  of  value  are 
being  done,  children  will  be  there  on 
time  and  all  the  time.  They  will  get 
the  habit. 


Cheerfulness  and  worry  are  both 
habits.  About  the  same  things  hap- 
pen to  all  of  us.  The  differences  de- 
pend upon  the  channel  of  habit  into 
which  we  turn  our  experiences. 


Elbert  Hubbard  says  health  is  a 
matter  of  habit,  and  advises  every  one 
to  get  the  health  habit.  He  is  more 
right  than  the  first  impression  of  the 
statement  indicates.  Try  his  advice 
by  forming  the  habit  and  its  value  will 
be  appreciated. 


No  greater  power  can  be  possessed 
than  that  of  choosing  right.  In  home 
and  school  the  child's  opportunity  to 
choose  is  not  frequent  enough.  Parent 
and  teacher  make  the  choices  and  thus 
deprive  the  child  of  his  opportunity  to 
form  the  proper  choosing  habit. 


Perhaps  no  habit  in  the  experience 
of  man  brings  greater  joy  than  the 
habit  of  work.     It  is  the  sure  cure  for  a 


thousand  ills,  and  the  only  road  to 
permanent  happiness.  The  school  in 
all  its  phases  should  stand  for  work. 
Every  school  should  be  a  factory  for 
the  making  of  youth  with  the 
work  habit.  The  value  of  a  school 
can  be  determined  accurately  by  the 
attitude  of  its  members  toward  work. 


A  great  newspaper  recently  said  this 
of  work : 

You  can  climb  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest 
hill, 

If  you  work. 
You  can  make  yourself  whatsoever  you 
will. 

If  you  work. 
A  faith  you  must  have,  rooted  deep  in 

your  soul; 
A  purpose  unshaken,  a  firm  self-con- 
trol ; 
Strive  on,  without  ceasing ;  you'll  reach 
to  the  goal, 

If  you  work. 


Superintendent  Dyer,  of  Cincinnati, 
has  done  a  unique  and  valuable  thing. 
He  has  prepared  a  neat  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining in  an  attractive  manner  the 
value  of  the  high  school.  This  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  eighth- 
grade  pupils  in  the  city  schools  in  the 
hope  of  interesting  them  in  continuing 
their  education.  Why  not  do  a  similar 
thing  in  every  county  and  city  of  our 
State? 


The  subject  of  school  athletics  will 
not  down.  Each  year  a  larger  number 
of  people  are  impressed  with  its  ex- 
cesses and  dangers.  The  making  of 
Samsons  does  not  meet  the  best  ideal 
held  for  the  school.  The  public  will 
not  always  stand  the  expensive  waste 
of     large     numbers  of  contests.     The 
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playing  of  from  seven  to  twenty-fiye 
g-ames  a  season  is  not  only  useless  and 
wasteful,  but  it  is  also  positively  harm- 
ful. It  makes  a  useless  sort  of  skill 
seem  to  be  more  valuable  than  the 
things  which  experience  and  the  com- 
mon consensus  of  the  world  recog- 
nizes as  necessary  for  success. 


reputation  and  he  knows  the  problems, 
the  men  and  the  needs  of  the  State.  His 
long  experience  in  the  selection  and 
management  of  teachers  peculiarly  fits 
him  to  train  beginners  for  their  work. 
His  wise  conservatism  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  no  foolish  or  faddish  things 
will  be  undertaken  by  his  department. 


PROF.    GEO.    L.    ROBERTS. 


The  selection  of  Superintendent 
George  L.  Roberts,  of  Muncie,  as  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  Purdue  Univer- 
sity will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
our  readers.  Mr.  Roberts  is  one  of  the 
very  strong  school  men  of  Indiana. 
His  good  judgment,  scholarship,  skill 
and  pleasing  personality  have  given 
him  a  high  place  in  the  profession.  Pur- 
due is  fortunate  in  getting  him  for  the 
new    department.     He    already    has    a 


One  of  the  important  duties  of  the 
school  is  to  teach  young  people  to 
work  up  to  their  highest  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. Steam  and  electricity  are 
worthless  unless  properly  applied. 
They  must  be  harnessed  and  rightly 
hitched  or  the  load  is  never  moved.  A 
well  informed  mind  and  a  strong  in- 
tellect make  a  powerful  team  when 
harnessed,  hitched  and  driven  as  they 
should  be.    The  assignment  of  lessons, 
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their  preparation  and  recitation  should 
all  be  directed  toward  the  end — effi- 
cient work.  Every  school  boy  has  a 
right  to  the  joy  and  exhilaration  that 
comes  to  him  who  does  things  in  a 
masterly  way.  This  requires  meth- 
odizing of  one's  work  and  giving  to  it 
complete  attention.  The  pupil  should 
leave  the  school  complete  master  of 
his  work.  Such  a  one  will  not  live  a 
haphazard,  aimless  life.  His  work  will 
never  be  his  master. 


Instead  of  the  athletic  ideal  these 
ringing  words  of  President  Hyde 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  banner  of 
every  school : 

"To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all 
ages ;  to  count  nature  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, and  art  an  intimate  friend ; 
to  gain  a  standard  for  the  appreciation 
of  other  men*s  work  and  the  criticism 
of  one's  own ;  to  carry  the  keys  of  the 
world's  library  in  oije's  pocket,  and  feel 
its  resources  behind  one  in  whatever 
task  he  undertakes;  to  make  hosts  of 
friends  among  the  men  of  one's  own 
age  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  all  walks 
of  life;  to  lose  one's  self  in  generous 
enthusiasms  and  co-operate  with  oth- 
ers for  common  ends ;  to  learn  manners 
from  students  who  are  gentlemen,  and 
form  character  under  professors  who 
are  Christians — these  are  the  returns 
of  a  college  for  the  best  four  years  of 
one's  life." 


A  Hopeful  Sign. 

From  nearly  every  part  of  the  State 
increased  high  school  attendance  is  re- 
ported. A  still  greater  attendance  is 
expected  for  the  coming  year.  Many 
schools  are  employing  more  teachers 
and  enlarging  their  facilities.  Many 
new  township  high  schools  will  open 


for  the  first  time  in  September.  An- 
other matter  of  great  encouragement 
is  the  increased  attendance  of  boys.  In 
the  graduating  classes  of  many  high 
schools  of  the  current  year  there  were 
as  many  or  more  boys  than  girls.  An 
inquiry  shows  that  this  same  ratio 
holds  in  the  enrollment  of  many 
schools. 

The  high  school  in  Indiana  will  ex- 
ert a  far  greater  influence  for  good  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  It  will  do 
this  because  of  the  better  public  sup- 
port, because  of  the  larger  attendance, 
because  of  the  better  prepared  teachers 
and  because  it  is  adapting  itself  better 
to  public  needs.  ,The  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  nowan  our  high  schools 
will  soon  be  the  responsible  men  and 
women  of  our  State.  Their  training 
and  broad  outlook  on  life  will  make 
them  safe  leaders  in  the  affairs  of 
]town,  city  and  State.  By  this  leader- 
ship and  by  the  greater  skill  they  will 
bring  to  their  ordinary  vocations  they 
will,  repay  the  State  many  times  for  the 
cost  of  the  advantages  she  has  given 
them.  The  high  school  is  here  to  stay, 
to  grow  stronger  and  to  exert  a  greater 
and  greater  influence  in  the  making  of 
good  citizens. 


Congress  and  Education. 

The  niggardly  treatment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  by  Congress  de- 
serves severe  condemnation.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  Commissioner  was  raised 
slightly,  but  is  still  far  below  that  of 
many  city  superintendents  and  college 
presidents.  The  request  for  money  to 
carry  on  needed  investigations  was  en- 
tirely ignored.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
as  a  people  recognize  the  importance 
of  a  really  scientific  study  of  education- 
al questions.  European  countries  spend 
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money  freely  in  the  study  of  these 
things  and  as  a  result  are  able  to  make 
their  schools  efficient  servants  of  the 
State.  We  ought  to  do  likewise.  We 
must  do  so  or  our  commendable  pride 
in  our  schools  will  be  compelled  to 
give  way  to  the  fact  that  many  Euro- 
pean countries  are  outstripping  us  in 
education.  Millions  of  dollars  for  war 
equipment  and  battleships,  but  not 
even  a  few  thousands  for  educational 
investigation.  Large  appropriations 
for  public  buildings  in  nearly  every 
congressional  district,  but  not  even  the 
cost  of  one  small  postoffice  building 
for  educational  investigation.  Our 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  done 
wonderful  things  with  the  meager  aid 
given  him  If  Congress  would  treat  him 
and  his  department  liberally,  untold 
good  would  eventually  come  to  every 
school  in  the  land.  Congressmen  every- 
where should  be  shown  the  importance 
of  this  field  of  work  and  urged  to  give 
it  loyal  support. 


Bishop  Hughes. 

No  other  election  of  a  bishop  by  the 
Methodist  Church  was  of  so  great  in- 
terest to  the  whole  State  as  that  of 
President  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  of  De- 
Pauw.  He  is  so  widely  known  and  so 
universally  loved  that  every  Hoosier 
rejoices  in  the  great  honor  that  has 
come  to  him.  The  loss  to  education  in 
Indiana  is  great.  Dr.  Hughes  caught 
the  Indiana  spirit  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  State.  He  at  once  became  a 
powerful  factor  in  educational  affairs. 
His  sympathy,  insight  and  discriminat- 
ing enthusiasm  made  him  a  leader  that 
all  delighted  to  follow.  His  marked 
ability  as  a  public  speaker,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  reach  and  influence 


great  numbers  of  people.  An  address 
in  church  or  school  by  President 
Hughes  always  started  some  young 
men  and  women  to  college  and  never 
failed  to  put  higher  ideals  into  the  lives 
of  all  who  listened. 

As  president  of  DePauw  he  has  done 
a  great  work.  He  has  made  her  name 
and  fame  widely  known.  He  has 
aroused  the  church  to  a  new  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  higher  learning.  He  has 
re-enlisted  the  hearty  support  of  the 
alumni.  He  has  taught  the  under- 
graduate that  the  broadest  and  kindest 
sympathy  may  be  united  with  un- 
flinching firmness.  His  work  at  De- 
Pauw, like  his  work  in  the  State,  is  a 
permanent  possession.  It  will  never 
be  lost.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  see 
him  leave  the  work  he  has  done  ^o  well, 
but  it  is  with  faith  that  he  will  do  still 
greater  work  in  his  new  and  wider 
field.  The  memory  of  his  good  cheer, 
his  keen  humor,  his  kindly  spirit  and 
his  clear  vision  of  the  right  will  ever,  be 
with  us.  We  are  glad  that  he  lived, 
labored  and  loved  in  our  State  for  five 
years.  We  wish  it  might  have  been 
for  forty  years. 


President  Millis. 
No  recent  event  in  the  history  of 
Hanover  College  is  more  noted  or  nota- 
ble than  the  inauguration  exercises  on 
June  9th.  The  Board  of  Trustees  did 
a  wise  thing'  when  they  selected  Wil- 
liam A.  Millis  as  president  of  Hanover. 
This  institution  has  a  splendid  history 
and  a  strong  alumni.  It  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  the  State.  Its  ideals  have 
been  high  and  its  faculty  strong.  The 
new  president  will  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  old  ideals.  His  broad 
and     sympathetic     understanding      of 
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modern  education  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  present  day  problems 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  bring 
old  Hanover  into  closer  touch  with  the 
school  life  of  the  State.  The  faith  and 
sympathy  of  all  the  forces  in  the  State 
were  shown  by  the  able  men  who  took 
part  in  the  program.  Presidents  Bry- 
an and  Mcintosh  represented  State  and 
Church  education ;  Professor  Stanley 
Coulter  represented  the  faculties  of 
other  colleges.  Superintendent  Prosser 
spoke  as  the  able  representative  of  the 
public  schools.  Professor  McComb 
pledged  the  faith  and  support  of  the 
Hanover  faculty  and  Mr.  Campbell 
represented  the  students.  The  utter- 
ances were  all  of  a  character  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Their  influence  will  lingef 
long  about  the  classic  halls  and  shades 
of  the  old  school. 

President  Millis'  address  on  "The 
College  and  Democracy"  showed  his 
broad  grasp  of  the  possibilities  and 
duties  of  modern  higher  education.  He 
has  no  faith  in  an  education  which  does 
not  function  into  service.  He  be- 
lieves that  higher  education  differs 
from  lower  only  in  degree,  not  in  na- 
ture or  purpose.     His  long  service    in 


the  public  schools  has  simply  increased 
his  faith  in  continuous  education. 

The  elevation  of  a  great  public 
school  man  to  a  college  presidency  will 
do  much  to  bring  the  public  schools 
and  the  colleges  to  a  better  understand- 
ing. This  is  a  consummation  that 
should  be  earnestly  desired  by  all. 
May  President  Millis  live  long  and 
work  successfully  toward  this  great 
end. 


The  meeting  of  the  Indiana  County 
Superintendents'  Association  at  In- 
dianapolis on  June  17  and  18  was  well 
attended  and  the  program  was  excel- 
lent. Superintendent  C.  Ferrell. 
Porter  county  schools,  presided,  and 
Superintendent  William  Melchior,  Du- 
bois county  schools,  was  secretary. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President — August  J.  Reifel,  Super- 
intendent Franklin  county  schools. 

Vice-President  —  E.  C.  GuUion, 
Boone  county  schools. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  —  Homer 
Dilworth,  Superintendent  Steuben 
county  schools. 
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Primary  Department 

^ 

JULIA     PRICD    WALKER,     INDJANAPOLIS 

SCHOOL  ROOM  DECORATION. 


IN  the  newer  school  buildings  deco- 
ration is  not  such  a  problem  as  it 
is  in  the  older  ones  where  the  walls 
were  originally  white,  with  no  break 
in  their  bleakness  excepting  the  black- 
board and  the  windows.  The  need  in 
the  last  named  case  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  first  for  the  architect  now 
considers  it  a  part  of  his  work  to  ar- 
range for  a  pleasing  color  scheme  in 
the  different  rooms. 

But  if  the  walls  of  the  room  can  be 
changed  a  restful  tone  of  color  is  green, 
having  the  side  walls  light  olive  with 
the  ceiling  a  faint  tint  of  green.  A 
combination  of  cream  or  a  light  yellow 
and  brown  is  equally  pleasing.  The 
use  of  calcimine  in  changing  an  old 
wall  and  ceiling  is  cheap  and  effective. 

After  the  walls  are  treated  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  pictures, 
the  plants,  the  display  of  the  pupils' 
work  and  any  other  decoration  the 
teacher  may  consider  necessary. 

The  first  rule  to  keep  in  mind  is  to 
leave  plenty  of  restful  space  for  the 
eye.  Many  homes  as  well  as  school 
rooms  are  over-decorated,  and  this 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
crowded,  which  produces  a  feeling  of 
unrest. 

The  aim  of  school  room  decoration 
is  to  satisfy  the  child's  desire  for  the 
beautiful,  to  eliininate  all  that  is  coarse 
and  repulsive  and  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  refinement  and  good  taste,  to 


encourage  his  efforts  to  produce  work 
that  may  be  exhibited  in  the  room  as 
a  part  of  the  decoration. 

To  realize  these  aims  there  must  be 
cleanliness,  harmony,  appropriateness, 
simplicity  and  skill  in  arrangement. 

The  sash  curtains  and  the  black- 
board curtains  come  under  the  head 
of  decoration,  for  surely  if  they  are 
soiled  there  will  be  a  lack  of  harmony. 

Blackboard  curtain :  A  language  les- 
son, a  spelling  lesson  and  a  geography 
lesson  are  all  sometimes  on  the  board 
at  the  same  time.  The  children  that 
love  the  language  may  immediately  be- 
gin to  get  their  work  done,  and  in  so 
doing  neglect  to  get  the  lesson  that 
should  be  studied  at  that  time.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  children,  because  they 
have  been  looking  all  morning  at  the 
assignment  are  weary  of  the  lesson  be- 
fore the  time  for  recitation.  And  at 
that  time  all  the  snap  and  interest  is 
lacking  because  the  assignment  has 
been  before  the  pupils  on  the  board  for 
hours. 

In  order  that  the  children  may  look 
at  the  lesson  at  the  time  the  teacher 
specifies  and  that  the  class  may  not 
grow  weary  of  the  work  before  the 
teacher  is  ready  for  its  use,  the  black- 
board curtain  has  been  found  useful. 
It  is  usually  made  of  a  neutral  color, 
or  a  color  of  burlap  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  decoration  of  the  wall.  Some- 
times it  is  of  white  muslin.    In  making 
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the  curtain  the  width  of  the  goods 
makes  it  long  enough  to  cover  the 
work  on  the  board.  If  so,  tiny  brass 
rings  may  be  sewed  at  the  top  about 
every  six  inches.  A  strong  cord  put 
through  these  gives  a  means  of  at- 
taching the  curtain  to  the  board.  The 
curtain  should  be  in  two  sections  for 
convenience.  The  teacher  places  the 
work  in  the  order  it  is  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  day;  that  is,  the  first  lesson 
near  the  center  of  the  board ;  then  by 
slipping  the  curtain  a  little  distance 
the  one  lesson  is  exposed  while  the 
others  are  hidden.  To  keep  the  cur- 
tain from  sagging  and  hanging  too 
near  the  board  put  nails  at  intervals 
along  the  top  to  loop  the  cord  over. 

Sash  curtains:  If  kept  fresh,  they  do 
make  the  room  look  well  and  soften 
the  light.  If  the  rooms  have  their  re- 
cess at  different  times,  sash  curtains 
are  a  positive  necessity  to  the  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  children  in  these 
rooms  will  be  interested  in  every 
passing  figure,  and  the  sash  curtains 
keep  the  figures  on  the  outside  out  of 
sight  and  also  the  movements  on  the 
inside  cannot  be  observed. 

They  are  made  from  white  lawn  and 
are  slipped  over  a  rod  which  is  fast- 
ened in  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
window.  * 

Blackboard  decoration :  The  teacher's 
writing  on  the  board  should  be  of  such 
character  that  it  forms  a  decoration. 
Many  teachers  of  the  lower  grades 
keep  a  formal  drawing  that  is  season- 
able, in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
the  board  for  the  children  to  copy  with 
pencil,  to  paint  or  to  cut  with  scissors 
at  times  when  they  have  finished  their 
regular  work.  We  call  this  free  work, 
and  it  gives  practice  and  pleasure  to 
the     children.       These     are     changed 


weekly.  The  first  week  of  September 
the  drawing  might  be  an  outline  pic- 
ture of  a  sunbonnet  baby  carrying  a 
book,  and  the  next  week  it  might  be 
changed  to  that  of  a  group  of  objects, 
as  top,  book  and  basket.  In  making 
these  formal  drawings  if  the  chalk  is 
wet  the  lines  will  be  much  whiter  and 
can  be  seen  more  clearly  by  the  chil- 
dren in  the  rear  of  the  room.  The  cal- 
endars and  blackboard  borders  are 
changed  monthly,  and  they  are  more  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  border  at  the  top  of  the  board  may 
be  in  black  and  white  or  colored  chalk 
may  be  introduced  to  make  them  more 
attractive.  For  September  the  bor- 
der might  represent  golden  rod  and 
asters;  for  October  it  may  be  autumn 
leaves ;  November,  turkeys ;  December, 
reindeers  with  sleigh ;  January,  toys 
that  came  at  Christmas;  February,  a 
border  of  red,  white  and  blue;  March, 
branches  of  pussy  willows;  April,  tu- 
lips ;  May,  small  flags.  Through  these 
a  thought  for  the  month  is  presented 
and  at  the  same  time  the  bit  of  color 
and  design  gives  delight  to  the  pupils. 
These  borders  need  not  take  more 
than  six  or  eight  inches  of  space,  and 
as  most  teachers  will  have  to  stand 
on  a  chair  to  make  the  borders,  waste 
board  is  utilized. 

Unless  there  is  plenty  of  blackboard 
space,  I  would  suggest  that  calendars 
be  made  on  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard 
or  manila  paper.  By  using  a  whole 
sheet  the  drawings  and  figures  can  be 
seen  all  over  the  room. 

Display  of  work:  Specimens  of  the 
children's  work  should  be  displayed  in 
the  school  room.  These  specimens  should 
be  changed  weekly.  Not  only  should 
the  cutting,  painting  and  drawing  be 
put  up,  but  also  the  spelling,  writing 
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and  number  papers.  They  should  not 
always  be  the  papers  that  are  the  fin- 
est in  appearance,  but  those  that  re- 
quired great  effort.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  keep  the  beautiful  work  of  a 
few  before  the  school  all  the  time,  but 
it  is  not  fair  to  do  so.  Choose  a  place 
for  this  display  board.  Between  two 
windows  is  a  better  place  than  a  cor- 
ner. Have  burlap  of  dark  red  or 
green  for  the  background.  The  low- 
er edge  will  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
baseboard  and  the  windows  will  finish 
the  two  sides  so  the  teacher  will  have 
to  provide  a  finish  for  the  top.  For 
a  few  cents  a  piece  of  molding  can  be 
bought.  The  janitor  will  fit  it  into 
place  and  then  the  background  for  the 
children's  work  will  be  such  as  to  add 
to  its  appearance.  I  have  made  the 
display  board  the  same  way  only  us- 
ing a  strip  of  ingrain  paper  instead  of 
the  burlap  and  at  the  top  of  this  I  have 
placed  a  border  of  nursery  paper.  The 
border  represented  dancing  children, 
Dutch  children,  puppies  or  kittens. 
This  makes  an  appropriate  display 
board  also. 

Plants  and  flowers :  Flowers  are  more 
effective  if  they  are  used  in  a  large 
way,  by  using  the  branches.  These  in 
season  are  beautiful  and  growing 
plants  are  an  addition  to  the  room  if 
they  are  properly  cared  for.  Many 
valuable  lessons  may  be  taught  if  the 
children  are  allowed  to  care  for  the 
growing  plants.  But  cut  flowers  that 
are  wilted  or  those  whose  stems  have 
rotted  in  the  water  along  with  sick  oi: 
dying  plants  defeat  their  purpose  in 
the  school  room  and  should  not  be 
kept  there  unless  they  are  fresh  and  in 
a  vigorous  condition. 

Pictures:  Only  a  few.  Let  them  be 
choice,  with  a  message  to  you  and  your 


school.  Choose  them  because  they 
have  this  message  and  not  because 
you  have  been  told  they  are  classic.  Be 
careful  in  your  choice  of  biblical  sub- 
jects that  you  do  not  antagonize  the 
religious  sentiments  of  your  patrons. 

Do  not  choose  one  that  will  sad- 
den your  children  or  will  arouse  in 
them  a  feeling  of  unrest  or  combative- 
ness. 

Sometimes  I  have  heard  teachers 
complain  when  it  was  suggested  that 
they  buy  for  their  school  room  a  pic- 
ture. I  cannot  see  why  they  should 
do  so,  for  a  good  picture  for  a  school 
room  is  a  good  picture  for  a  home,  and 
most  teachers  are  expecting  to  have 
a  home  always,  so  the  investment 
would  not  be  a  loss.  Then  most 
teachers  spend  more  hours  a  day  in 
the  school  room  than  are  spent  any- 
where else,  and  if  the  picture  is  an  in- 
spiration to  them .  it  is  worth  all  it 
costs.  I  know  that  in  many  places  the 
pictures  are  bought  and  are  school 
property,  but  if  they  cannot  be  bought 
.vith  public  money  that  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  none  in  the 
school. 

For  the  permanent  pictures  have 
two  or  three  which  should  be  hung  in 
such  a  favorable  light  and  be  large 
enough  that  they  can  be  seen  well  from 
all  parts  of  the  room. 

These  permanent  pictures  should  be 
so  simple  that  they  need  little  if  any 
explanation.  They  must  be  allowed, 
to  tell  their  own  story,  teach  their 
own  silent  lessons  as  the  children  gaze 
upon  them  each  day. 

There  are  other  pictures  which  are 
explained  to  the  children  and  about 
which  the  teacher  tells  a  story  and 
asks  of  the  children  a  story,  but  these 
are  the  pictures  of  the  season  and  are 
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changed  very  freely.  From  the  study 
of  these  the  children  are  better  able  to 
understand  their  silent  teachers  and  to 
appreciate  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Many 
pictures  are  used  to  great  advantage 
in  the  geography,  history,  language, 
and  in  fact  every  line  of  school  work. 
But  these  are  the  pictures  that  come 
and  go.  It  is  with  the.  permanent  pic- 
tures that  the  teacher  must  use  great 
care  in  the  choosing. 

I  know  that  some  one  would  like  to 
see  a  list  of  permanent  pictures.  In 
giving  such  a  list  I  wo.uld  only  be 
telling  you  what  appeals  to  me,  and 
it  might  not  appeal  to  you  at  all,  or  at 
least  as  strongly  as  it  does  to  me.  The 
reason  that  I  like  a  picture  is  because 
it  portrays  a  situation  which  I  can  in- 
terpret and  respond  to.  Some  persons 
will  appreciate  a  picture  because  of 
its  technique.  It  may  be  they  have 
made  a  business  of  technique  and  that 
it  appeals  to  them. 

Stanley  Hall  says:  **Teachers  do  not 
realize  how  much  more  important,  not 
only  for  children  but  for  every  one  who 
has  not  a  special  artistic  training,  the 
subject  matter  of  a  picture  is  than  its 


execution,  style  or  technique.  The 
good  picture  from  an  educational 
standpoint  of  view  is  either  like  a  ser- 
mon teaching  a  great  moral  truth  or 
like  a  poem  idealizing  some  important 
aspect  of  life.  It  must  palpitate  with 
human  interest." 

Experiments  with  children  show 
that  those  under  twelve  years  of  age 
are  interested  in  pictures  of  animals 
and  children,  and  Landseer,  Bonheur, 
Brenten  and  many  others  furnish  us 
with  fine  examples  of  animal  life, 
while  Von  Bremen's  picture  of  chil- 
dren furnishes  an  example  of  child  life. 

In  choosing  the  permanent  pictures 
select  those  that  will  harmonize  and 
nourish  the  child's  developing  inter- 
est. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
the  decoration  is  not  complete  unless 
in  a  place  of  honor  there  is  a  United 
States  flag?  While  the  school  room  is 
to  remain  a  work  room,  the  work  will 
become  a  pleasure,  a  spirit  of  willing 
helpfulness  will  be  the  spirit  of  the 
room  if  it  be  clean,  the  decoration  sim- 
ple and  the  arrangement  of  the  books 
and  apparatus  systematic. 
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We  are  receiving  most  encouraging 
words  from  every  county  in  Indiana 
and  from  the  progressive  teachers  in 
other  states.  Our  agents  are  elated 
over  their  prospects  for  a  most  suc- 
cessful campaign  for  the  Educator- 
Journal.  Supt.  Otis  E  Hall,  Montgom- 
ery county  schools,  Crawfordsville, 
writes : 

"The  June  number  of  the  Educator- 
Journal  is  the  best  yet.  To  have  Pres- 
ident Eliot's  address  in  print  is  worth 
more  than  a  year's  subscription,  and 
the  article  "Taking  Advantage  of  Com- 
munity Life,"  by  A.  C.  Payne,  is  cer- 
tainly well  worth  its  reading.  I  thirjk 
it  is  quite  good."» 


The  second  annual  congress  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City  on 
Sept.  8  to  12  of  this  year. 


After  a  successful  year's  work  as  di- 
rector of  manual  training  in  the  Port- 
land schools,  Prof.  W.  S.  Logan  has 
Resigned  to  accept  another  position. 
His  present  address  is  Madison,  Ind. 
Mr.  Logan  has  been  a  student  in  the 
Marion  Normal,  Hanover  College  and 
Indiana  University. 


Thirteen  teachers  of  the  Madison 
schools  will  attend  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  Hanover  College.  These 
schools  are  represented  in  other  edu- 
cational institutions  as  follows  this 
summer:     Five    teachers   in  the  Uni- 


versity of  Chicago,  one  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, three  in  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  two  in 
Columbia  L^niversity,  one  in  the  Wi- 
nona Normal  School,  three  in  the 
Teachers'  College  at  Indianapolis,  four 
in  Earlham  College,  two  in  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  one  in  the  Mar- 
ion Normal  and  one  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Such  professional  spirit  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  teachers  them- 
selves and  Supt.  W.  A.  Jessup.  He 
will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"Methods  of  Instruction"  in  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Earlham  College. 


Prof.  G.  B.  Coffman,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Mooresville, 
Ind.,  has  accepted  the  superintendency 
at  Pana,  111.,  which  has  a  population 
of  ten  thousand.  There  were  ninety- 
three  applicants.  Mr.  Coffman  is  a 
very  successful  institute  instructor, 
and  we  know  that  our  readers  enjoy 
his  excellent  articles. 


Prof.  S.  A.  Laird  will  continue  as 
principal  of  the  Tippecanoe  schools, 
where  he  has  been  for  twelve  years 
He  believes  that  education  means  the 
development  of  character,  and  we  re- 
rcspectfully  invite  attention  to  his  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue.  Mr.  I^ird  grad- 
uated from  the  Tri-State  College  at 
Angola  in  1894.  He  did  post-graduate 
work  there  in  1897  and  1901.  spccinl 
izing  in  science  and  drawing. 
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Prof  Vayhinger  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed upon  his  recent  election  as  president 
of  Taylor  University;  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  Prohibition  par- 
ty nominee  for  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Indiana.  He  is 
well  equipped  for  both  positions  and 


mathematics  in  that  institution.  He 
presently  became  vice-president  of  the 
same,  but  resigned  to  enter  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.  He  has  attended 
two  summer  terms  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  one  term  in  the  Nor- 
mal School    at    Saratoga,  N.  Y.     Like 


PROF.    MONROE   VAYHINGER 


enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends.  His-  estimable  wife 
is  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  The  day  follow- 
ing his  graduation  from   Moores  Hill 


many  , other  successful  educators,  his 
first  teaching  was  in  the  country 
schools.  He  began  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. He  was  born  near  Delaware, 
Ripley  county,  Ind.    He  has  also  been 


College    he    was    elected    professor    of     a   minister   in   the   M.   E.   Church   for 
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quite  a  number  of  years,  and  has  in- 
variably been  popular  with  his  congre- 
gations. 


Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  Gary,  former 
manager  of  the  Indiana  Young  Peo- 
ple's Reading  Circle,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Evelyn  Spann,  teacher  of  English  in 
the  Rushville  High  School,  were  re- 
cently united  in  marriage.  They  will 
be-at  home  at  Rushville  after  Sept.  1. 
Mr.  Gary  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  there. 


principal  of  the  Wabash  High  School 
for  several  years,  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  high  school  at 
Richmond.  Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Bay- 
lor, superintendent  of  the  Wabash  city 
schools,  speaks  highly  of  his  success. 


Supt.  S.  C.  Ferrell,  Porter  county 
Schools,  was  the  recipient  of  many 
congratulations  at.  the  recent  Coun- 
ty Superintendents'  Association  be- 
cause of  his  election  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Shelbyville 
schools.  The  position  was  tendered  to 
him  without  his  having  made  applica- 
tion for  same.  His  county  supervision 
at  Valparaiso  is  commended  very  high- 
ly by  Pres.  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso 
University.  Many  other  prominent  ed- 
ucators speak  just  as  favorably  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Ferrell. 


Supt.  Charles  W.  Dodson,  Paoli 
schools,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Veedersburg 
schools.  He  graduated  from  the  In- 
diana State  Normal  School  in  1900 
and  from  Indiana  University  in  1907 
Mr.  Dodson  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Paoli  schools  for  the  past  four  years, 
where  he  did  excellent  work. 


Miss  Helen  Axe-Brown,  daughter  of 
President  Brown,  of  the  Valparaiso 
University,  received  a  diploma  from 
the  American  Conservatory  at  Chicago 
for  post-graduate  work.  She  was  one 
of  five  students  who  completed  the  dif- 
ficult work  last  year. 


No  Premiums  Will  Be  Offered  to  Se- 
cure  Cash   Subscriptions   from 
Inexperienced  Teachers. 

Our  agents  at  the  various  county 
teachers'  institutes  will  continue  to 
push  the  Educator-Journal  purely 
upon  its  merits.  Worthless  premiums 
are  not  attractive,  to  progressive  teach- 
ers. Both  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents prefer  to  have  their  teachers  take 
educational  journals  upon  the  basis  of 
real  merit. 


Supt.  C.  L.  Hottel,  Argos  schools, 
after  closing  another  successful  year's 
work  has  been  re-elected.  The  23d  high 
school  commencement  was  considered 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  school. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Martin  is  principal  of 
the  Lincoln  School  at  Logansport. 
Eighteen  teachers  are  employed  and 
over  seven  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled. 
A  tablet  containing  President  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address  was  pur- 
chased for  this  building  at  a  cost  of 
$129.  Quite  a  number  of  artistic  pic- 
tures have  also  been  purchased  for 
this  building  because  of  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  pupils  and  their 
parents. 


Prof.  C.  E.  Emmerich,  principal  of 
the  Indianapolis  Manual  Training 
High  School,  in  renewing  his  subscrip- 
tion for  another  year,  says:  "I  should 
not  like  to  be  without  the  Educator- 
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Journal,  knowing  that  I  am  getting  a 
good  deal  for  little  money.  You  may 
continue  to  send  it  to  me  even  after 
my  subscription  has  expired.  On  re- 
ceiving a  statement  to  that  effect  I 
shall  always  promptly  remit." 


Superintendents  and  in  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association.  It  was 
he  who  arranged  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  in  the  latter  as- 
sociation, for  the  great  Riley  meeting. 
Mr.  Moore  was  born  and  reared  in 


PROF.    B.    F.    MOORE. 


Prof.  B.  F.  Moore,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Marion  schools 
for  nine  years,  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  superintendency  of  the  Muncie 
schools.  Mr.  Moore  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  ef- 
ficient educators  in  Iildiana.  He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hanly  as 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  State  Educa- 
tional Commission,  and  has  held  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  Northern 
Indiana  Association  of  Town  and  City 


White  county,  Indiana,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  first  education  in  the  coun- 
try schools.  He  next  attended  the 
Monticello  high  school.  Prior  to  his 
graduation  from  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  in  1884  he  taught  in 
the  country  schools.  He  has  held  oth- 
er positions  as  superintendent  as  fol- 
lows :  One  year  at  Ninevah,  five  years 
at  Monticello  and  nine  years  at  Frank- 
fort. 

Mr.    Moore   has    been    a   student   in 
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the  University  of  Chicago.  Wherever 
he  has  been  connected  with  profes- 
sional work  he  has  stood  for  progress 
in  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  we 
hope  that  he  may  eventually  fill  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Indiana. 


We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing 
the  following  interesting  letter  from 
Prof.  L.  L.  Goen,  who  is  a  teacher  in 
the  White  Earth  Indian  School  in 
Minnesota : 

"Yours  of  the  27th  ult  is  at  hand, 
and  in  reply  will  state  that  I  do  not 
want  the  Educator-Journal  stopped, 
Enclosed  find  one  dollar,  which  credit 
to  my  subscription. 

"My  work  is  very  pleasant  here.  I 
have  charge  of  a  boarding  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  204  Indian  children. 
Our  work  is  chiefly  industrial.  We 
take  the  children  from  the  ages  of  5 
to  20  years.  They  are  kept  here — 
their  board  and  clothes  are  furnished. 
They  work  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ments one  half  day  and  go  to  school 
during  the  other  half.  It  requires 
more  patience  to  teach  the  Indian  child 
than  it  does  the  white  child.  The  In- 
dian children,  many  of  them,  must 
learn  the  English  language.  Then,  too, 
they  have  not  the  basis  or  foundation 
to  build  upon.     The  progress  is  slow. 

"In  this  work  I  am  employed  the 
year  through,  twelve  months.  I  have 
beg^n  my  second  year  in  this  school." 


The  teacher  who  neglects  oppor- 
tunities for  further  education  is  con- 
stantly finding  herself  outclassed  and 
outdistanced  by  the  teacher  who  im- 
proves such  opportunities  and  who 
makes  use  of  the  latest  and  best  meth- 
ods in  her  school  work.     If  you  can 


devote  a  little  time '  this  summer  to 
systematic  study  under  the  personal 
instruction  and  guidance  of  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  it  will  make  your  next 
year's  work  in  the  school  room  more 
interesting  and  more  successful.  If 
you  are  interested  in  home  study  and 
correspondence  teaching,  we  advise 
you  to  write  to  the  Home  Correspond- 
ence School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a 
catalogue.  This  school  offers  you  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  at  home 
during  your  spare  time,  under  the  per- 
sonal instruction  and  guidance  of  able 
college  professors,  at  a  very  low  cost 
for  tuition  and  without  any  extra  ex- 
pense for  travel  and  board.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  normal  department  is  Dr. 
A.  H.  Campbell,  one  of  the  best 
trained  men  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  New  England.  An  announce- 
ment of  the  school  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Education,  on  the  26th  ult., 
the  following  resolution  providing  for 
open  competition  was  submitted  by 
Governor  Hanly  and  adopted. 

"Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the 
board  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to 
advertise  for  bids  for  furnishing  the 
following  textbooks  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  existing  contracts: 
Arithmetics,  geographies,  readers  and 
copy  books,  and  that  bids  be  received 
up  to  12  o'clock  noon,  T^ursdav,  April 
1,  1909." 


Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown  died  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  several  weeks  ago.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes,  his  body 
was  cremated  and  the  ashes  were 
brought  to  Indianapolis  for  private 
burial  at  Crown  Hill.    Dr.  Brown  was 
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formerly  professor  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, the  Indiana  State  Normal  School 
and  Indiana  Medical  College.  He  was 
author  of  the  Eclectic  series  of  physio- 
logies. 


The  board  of  education  at  Jasper  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  selection 
of  Prof.  S.  P.  Shull  as  superintendent. 
He  is  not  only  a  close  student,  but  is 
a  successful  teacher.  He  was  former- 
ly superintendent  of  schools  at  Kquts, 
where  he  remained  five  years.  Like 
many  other  successful  educators,  he 
began  teaching  in  the  country  schools. 
He  received  his  first  license  to  teach 
before  the  age  "of  seventeen.  After 
graduating  from  Valparaiso  University 
in  1898  he  did  post-graduate  work 
there  in  1899  and  1901.  He  obtained  a 
professional  license  in  Indiana  in  1902 
and  a  life  state  license  in  1903.  He 
next  graduated  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  June,  1907.  He  continued  his 
work  there,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
winter  term,  March  27,  1908,  he  com- 
pleted work  for  his  A.  B.  degree.  He 
is  now  workings  for  his  Master's  de- 
gree, which  will  probably  be  received 
before  the  close  of  another  summer. 


Prof.  T.  H.  Meek,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  at  Peoria,  111.  He  kindly  re- 
newed his  subscription  to  January. 
1910,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing the  following  letter,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  his  many  friends  in  In- 
diana : 

"I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  owe  you 
exactly  in  money  for  the  Educator- 
Journal,  and  so  am  sending  you  three 
dollars  in  sublime   confidence   that  it 


will  be  applied  correctly.  Please  con- 
tinue to  send  it. 

"I  can  do  without  your  Journal  less 
easily  here  in  Illinois  than  in  Indiana, 
though  I  always  had  it  there.  It  is 
growing  in  value  every  year. 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
I  shall  remain  in  the  Peoria  High 
School  at  a  substantial  increase  in  sal- 
ary for  the  coming  year.  Today,  at 
1  o'clock,  I  leave  for  Madison,  Wis., 
for  work  in  the  department  of  history 
and  related  subjects  at  the  university 
there." 


After  five  years'  supervision  of  the 
Muncie  schools,  Prof.  George  L.  Rob- 
erts has  resigned  to  become  head  of 
the  department  of  education  in  Purdue 
University     at    Lafayette.     We     take 
pleasure   in   making   mention   of   this 
promotion,  as   Mr.   Roberts  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
educators  in  Indiana.     He    has     been 
president  of  the  Indiana  Reading  Cir- 
cle Board  and  has  held  various  impor- 
tant positions  in    the    Indiana     State 
Teachers'  Association.    In  addition  to 
being  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Roberts  has  done  post-grad- 
uate work  in  the  Teachers*  College  of 
Columbia  University.     He    will     con- 
tinue his  work  there  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  before  entering  upon  his 
duties  at  Purdue  University.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts was  formerly    principal     of     the 
Greensburg  high  school,  but  after  the 
death  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Shannon  was  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency,  which 
he  filled  most  acceptably.    We  predict 
that  he  will  attract  many  students  in 
his  new  position. 


The  comment  upon  the  election  of 
Prof.  Jas.  H.  Tomlin  as  superintend- 
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cnt  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools  is  most 
favorable.  He  deserves  just  such  rec- 
ognition because  of  his  professional 
success.  He  has  had  much  experience 
in  the  supervision  of  schools.  We  need 
only  refer  to  his  satisfactory  work  as 
superintendent  of  the  Oakland  City, 
Rodq)ort,  Clinton  and  Shelbyville 
schools.  He  has  been  one  of  the  trus- 
tees   of    the    Indiana    State    Normal 


is  above  reproach,  and  his  methods  are 
strictly  honorable.  The  patrons  of  the 
Shelbyville  schools  regret  to  lose  his 
valuable  services.  His  selection  at 
Terre  Haute  came  to  him  as  a  complete 
surprise. 


MANCHESTER  COLLEGE  NOTES 

Summer  school   (12  weeks)  opened 
May  26.      The   enrollment   is   almost 


SUPT.    JAS.    H.    TOMLIN. 


School  for  many  years  because  he  had 
the  confidence  of  governors  of  Indiana 
of  different  political  faith.  We  refer 
to  Governors  Matthews,  Mount,  Dur- 
bin  and  Hanly,  who  appointed  Mr. 
Tomlin  as  trustee  of  the  above-named 
institution.  He  has  been  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle 
Board  for  several  years.    His  integrity 


triple  the  attendance  of  last  summer. 
About  half  the  number  have  taught 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  some 
longer. 

Midsummer  term  opens  July  8. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
normal  school  of  Manchester  College 
is  the  training  school  established  on 
the  college  grounds.     It  is  now  in  op- 
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eration.  None  but  expert  State  Nor- 
mal graduates  are  employed  as  critic 
teachers. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Woody,  supervisor  of 
primary  grades  at  Mt.  Vernon,  has 
grades  1  and  2  for  the  summer.  Miss 
Bessie  R.  Shinn,  of  Bloomington, 
teaches  grades  3  and  4  during  the  sum- 
mer. For  the  year  which  opens  Sept. 
22,  Misses  Nora  Belle  Davison  and 
Minnie  E.  Marshall  have  been  em- 
ployed as  critic  teachers. 

This  training  school  is  one  of  the 
permanent  fixtures  of  Manchester  Col- 
lege, quite  an  outlay  haying  been  made 
in  establishing  it. 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  as 
to  the  length  of  the  term  for  teachers 
of  class  A.  But  the  State  Training- 
Board  no  doubt  acted  wisely  in  fixing 
the  term  at  twelve  weeks,  at  least  for 
the  present.  While  it  is  a  short  time 
for  high  school  graduates  to  grasp  pro- 
fessional subjects,  it  will  help  to  lo- 
cate any  weak  points  in  the  high  school 
and  these  will  no  doubt  be  cared  for 
later. 

The  supervisor  of  the  normal  school, 
Prof.  M.  L.  Sandifur,  has  the  work  well 
in  hand  and  the  outlook  is  very  prom- 
ising. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NA- 
TURE STUDY  CLUB  OF 
INDIANA. 

THE  thirtieth  day  of  May  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Nature  S<"udy  Club 
of  Indiana.  It  was  a  hap,./  and  en- 
thusiastic party  that  filled  the  special 
car  that  carried  them  to  Shadeland, 
and  it  was  still  a  happy  party  that 
climbed  on  the  hay  wagons  waiting 
to  carry  them  to  Buzzard's  Roost,  and 
even  the  overflow  that  found  it  more 


delightful  to  walk  seemed  very  joyous, 
from  the  man  of  seventy-five  who  kept 
in  the  lead  to  the  small  boys  who  ran 
and  rested  by  turns.  The  glory  of  the 
day  belied  the  usual  expectancy  of 
rain  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and 
the  members  found  Buzzard's  Roost 
radiant  with  sunshine  and  crowned 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  May  clouds. 

The  Nature  Study  Club  is  a  young 
organization,  haying  been  formally 
founded,  after  a  year  of  study  and  plan- 
ning for  it,  on  January  2  of  this  year. 
The  object  is  to  arouse  interest  in  na- 
ture study  and  to  obtain  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  from  it.  The  idea  was 
originally  conceived  by  William  Wat- 
son Woollen,  of  Indianapolis,  who  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  state  for 
his  writings  about  birds,  and  particu- 
larly on  account  of  his  book  on  Indiana 
birds,  entitled,  "Birds  of  Buzzard's 
Roost— One  for  Each  Week." 

The  constitution  of  the  club  provides 
that  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held 
on  the  Saturday  nearest  to  the  28tb 
day  of  May,  which  is  the  birthday  an- 
niversary of  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Woollen,  and  that  it  shall  be 
held  at  Buzzard's  Roost,  where  a  room 
in  the  log  cabins  has  been  reserved  for 
the  club's  use. 

And  so  the  club  gathered  on  the  hill- 
side in  front  of  the  cabins  and  under 
the  friendly  beeches,  after  a  good  old- 
fashioned  basket  dinner,  to  hold  the 
first  annual  meeting.  The  president 
made  a  short  address  in  which  he  told 
of  his  discovery  of  Buzzard's  Roost 
eleven  years  ago  last  Easter  Sunday. 
When  a  boy  Mr.  Woollen  knew  the 
Fall  Creek  region,  but  a  busy  life  in 
the  city  had  made  him  a  stranger  to 
it,  but  on  one  of  his  tramps  to  the  coun- 
try on   that   Easter  Sunday  he  came 
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upon  this  strip  of  dense  woodland,  ly- 
ing along  Fall  Creek  about  eight  miles 
northeast  of  Indianapolis,  and  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  this  place 
ought  to  be  preserved  for  nature  study. 
He  purchased  the  land  and  has  since 
given  much  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  it.  Mr.  Woollen  stated  that 
the  grounds  are  now  thrown  open  to 
the  public  and  particularly  to  the  club 
and  the  public  schools  as  a  place  for 
nature  study.  He  closed  his  address 
by  requesting  the  club  to  meet  at  Buz- 
zard's Roost  every  year  on  the  Satur- 
day nearest  to  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  May  and  observe  the  day  as  Found- 
er's Day. 

Mr.  Daniel  T.  Weir,  supervising 
principal  in  Indianapolis  schools,  was 
called  upon  to  respond  to  the  presi- 
dent's address  in  behalf  of  the  schools. 
He  accepted  for  the  schools  of  the  city 
the  dedication  of  Buzzard's  Roost  to 
nature  study,  saying:  "I  know  of  no 
more  beautiful  thing  that  a  man  can  do 
than  that  which  the  owner  of  these 
premises  has  done  today,  in  dedicating 
this  place  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  the  public  schools,  the 
young  people  of  the  rising  generation. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  more  appro- 
priate thing  than  that  we,  as  r^re- 
sentatives  of  the  schools,  accept  this 
gift,  and  promise  that  we  will  faithful- 
ly inculcate  in  these  children  that  come 
after,  the  love  of  nature  and  apprecia- 
tion of  this  great  gift  we  have  received 
this  day,  and  the  feeling  of  love  and 
sympathy  and  kindness  toward  this 
man." 

Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Douglass,  the 
State  Entomologist,  then  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  Nature  Club.  He  said  in 
part:  "During  the  past  ten  years  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  my  profit  to 


know  a  great  deal  about  what  Mr. 
Woollen  is  doing  here  at  the  Roost, 
and  about  the  Roost  itself ;. and  in  that 
decade  I  have  come*  to  a  more  complete 
realization  of  what  Buzzard's  Roost 
and  the  Buzzard's  Roost  idea  really 
mean.  When  I  first  came  to  this  place 
it  was,  as  it  is  now,  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful tract  of  land,  rich  in  birds  and 
trees  and  blossoms,  and  with  the  frag- 
rance of  the  wild  in  every  corner.  Oth- 
er places  that  I  knew  then  were  not 
inferior  to  Buzzard's  Roost  in  beauty, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  have  been 
invaded  by  vandals  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other, and  passed  out  of  our  lives  and, 
are  forgotten.  Buzzard's  Roost  and 
the  owner  of  Buzzard's  Roost  have  re- 
mained very  much  the  same  as  when  I 
first  knew  them.  There  are  a  few  more 
flowers  blooming  and  a  few  more  birds 
singing  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago,  and  there  are 
a  few  more  great  hopes  and  plans  and 
desires  in  the  heart  of  the  man  than 
there  were  ten  years  ago." 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Pickering,  of  Middletown, 
Ind.,  followed  Mr.  Douglass.  She  made 
a  most  appropriate  and  beautiful 
speech,  presenting  for  the  club  a  set  of 
the  works  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  to 
Mr.  Woollen. 

A  formal  election  of  officers  and  oth- 
er club  business  followed,  and  the 
members  adjourned  for  a  ramble 
through  the  woodland,  but  just  as  the 
wood  thrush  was  singing  his  evening 
song  in  the  dense  woods  nearby  the 
members  gathered  once  more  about 
the  cabins  to  sing  the  "Evening  Song," 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Julia 
S.  Conklin,  of  Westfield. 

The  party  of  over  a  hundred  people, 
who  had  listened  to  the  earnest 
speeches  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
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nature  study  and  have  learned  to  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  the  "God  of  the 
Open  Air,"  felt  that  they  had  stood  on 
Sacred  ground,  and  a  new  sense  of  kin- 
ship with  nature  and  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  the  hills,  from  the  riv- 
ers, the  trees  and  growing  things,  and 
the  songs  of  birds,  filled  their  hearts, 
and  as  they  returned  to  the  city  they 
felt  they  had  gained  new  energy  for 
their  daily  occupations. 

MAMIE  L.    BASS. 

Secretary. 


INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
NOTES. 

The  various  schools  comprising  the 
Indiana  Business  College,  located  in 
Lafayette,  Logansport,  Kokomo,  Mari- 
on, Anderson,  Muncie,  Richmond,  Co- 
lumbus and  the  Central  Business  Col- 
lege in  the  Century  Building  in  Indian- 
apolis, have  many  interesting  pro- 
grams for  the  students  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Exercises  in  the  college 
halls  are  participated  in,  and  many  stu- 
dents have  various  talents  with  which 
they  entertain  the  pupils  and  their 
friends  with  profit,  and  contribute  to 
excellent  programs  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management 
to  bring  before  the  students,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  profitable  and  interest- 
ing thoughts  and  ideas  from  the  busi- 
ness community.  To  do  this  many 
prominent  business  ment  contribute  to 
the  education  of  the  young  people  by 
giving  addresses  which  are  full  of  good 
ideas  from  their  own  experience. 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Marshall,  a  prominent 
author  of  school  texts,  school  man  and 
magazine  writer  from  the  Goody  ear- 
Marshall  Publishing  Coitipany,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  recently  gave  an  excellent 
address  before  the  students  of  the  Cen- 


tral Business  College  in  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Marshall  stands  at  the  head  of 
business  education  and  travels  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the  inter- 
ests of  business  colleges.  His  address 
was  most  interesting  and  full  of  stories 
from  his  own  travels  and  experience. 
He  urged  that  no  other  education  will 
profit  a  young  person  so  much,  what- 
ever may  be  his  vocation  in  life,  as  a 
good  practical  business  education. 

The  Central  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  met  in  Davenport,  la.,  in 
June,  where  an  excellent  program  was 
carried  out  and  all  the  prominent  busi- 
ness college  men  and  women  from  the 
central  west  were  present.  The  asso- 
ciation is  only  two  years  old,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  has  the  most  in- 
teresting meetings  of  any  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  soon  vie  with  the  East- 
ern Commercial  and  National  Associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Todd  Gruber,  a  graduate  from 
the  Lafayette  Business  College,  is  now 
stenographer  in  the  United  States 
Navy  and  located  at  Norfolk,  W.  Va., 
He  called  recently  at  his  alma  mater 
to  renew  old  acquaintances.  Mr.  Gru- 
ber has  held  his  present  position  since 
his  graduation  more  than  two  years 
ago  and  has  recently  been  promoted  to 
chief  yeoman.  He  wears  one  of  Un- 
cle Sam's  stylish  uniforms  that  makes 
his  friends  feel  proud  of  him.  He  has 
a  few  weeks*  leave  of  absence  and  will 
spend  most  of  it  at  his  old  home.  Bat- 
tle Ground,  Ind. 

Mr.  Pearl  Klingensmith  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  as  head  bookkeep- 
er for  the  Indianapolis  Star  Publish- 
ing Co.  Mr.  Klingensmith  is  a  bright, 
energetic  and  worthy  young  man.  He 
is  "making  good"  since  he  graduated 
from  the  Central  Business  College  and 
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is  proving  his  sterling  worth  in  the 
business  world. 

Mr.  Wm.  Thomas,  a  graduate  from 
the  Central  Business  College,  is  now 
bookkeeper  for  the  Indiana  Co-Operat- 
ive  Canal  Co.,  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
He  has  shown  his  value  to  the  busi- 
ness world  since  he  has  completed  his 
course  and  it  is  predicted  he  will  make 
his  mark  in  the  world  as  his  standard 
is  placed  high. 

The  telegraph  department  of  the  In- 
diana Business  College  is  located  with 
the  Logansport  Business  College  in 
Logansport,  Ind.  This  location  has 
proven  very  satisfactory,  because  the 
city  of  Logansport  is  one  of  the  oldest 
railroad  towns  in  the  state  and  affords 
many  opportunities  for  students  of  this 
department  to  observe  the  operations 
and  customs  of  telegraphers,  as  well  as 
dispatching  of  trains,  ftc.  The  principal 
of  this  department  has  had  many  years 
of  practical  railroad  service  and  is  a 
teacher  of  a  great  deal  of  ability.  The 
success  of  this  department  shows  that 


the   location,  equipment  and  teaching 
force  have  been  well  directed. 


We  have  purposely  deferred  the  pub- 
lication of  this  issue  because  of  the 
fact  that  three  members  of  our  com- 
pany attended  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at 
Cleveland.  A  report  of  same  will  ap- 
pear in  the  editorial  department  of  the 
August  number  of  the  Educator-Jour- 
nal. 


Prof.  D.  R.  Ellabarger,  who  has 
been  principal  of  the  Richmond  high 
school  for  several  years,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  high  school 
at  Pickaway,  Ohio.  He  will  leave  In- 
diana with  the  best  wishes  of  a  large 
number  of  friends. 


Prof.  J.  T.  Giles,  principal  of  the 
Marion  high  school,  has  been  promot- 
ed to  the  superintendency.  He  holds 
two  degrees  from  Indiana  University, 
and  his  professional  future  is  consid- 
ered very  promising. 


ORIES' 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

poMtioa  for  greduAln  and  (unutbet  work  for  loom  and  board, 
uiacy  and  Tkoroughnesi  our  Motto.    Write  (or  infonnation  ic- 
ing new  departmenti.  230  E.  Ohio  St..  bdiaaapofik 
.  £.  MARTIN.  P«ident.        A.  A.  BOWSER.  Sic-Trkas. 
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i  Book  Notices  e 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  occupy  an  entire 
floor  in  the  Studebaker  Building,  378 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Their  new 
offices  are  quite  attractive. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Atherton,  agent  for 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  is  now  representing  his 
company  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Before  going  there  he  secured  some 
very  important  adoptions  in  Utah. 


"The  Wonderful  House  That  Jack 
Has"  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago),  by  Columbus  N. 
Millard,  Supervisor  of  Grammar 
Grades,  Buffalo  public  schools;  359 
pages,  50  cents  net.  This  work  is  a 
reader  in  practical  physiology  and  hy- 
giene for  use  in  school  and  home.  It 
is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  study 
of  physiology  in  schools  often  counts 
very  little  toward  building  stronger 
and  better  bodies.  The  author's  aim 
is  to  fnterest  and  impress  children  in 
the  forming  of  daily  habits  which  will 
tend  to  insure  future  health  and  use- 
fulness. 


"Literary  Analysis  and  Pedagogy" 
(Teachers'  Journal  Printing  Co.,  Mar- 
ion, Ind.),  by  Jesse  Elmer  McMullan, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Literature  in  Mar- 
ion Normal  College.  Twenty-nine 
classics  are  fully  analyzed  in  this  ex- 
cellent work. 


"Argumentation       and       Debating" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New 


York  and  Chicago),  by  William  Tru- 
fant  Foster,  Professor  of  English  and 
Argumentation  in  Bowdoin  College; 
486  pages,  $L25  net,  postpaid.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  present 
as  simply  as  possible  the  essentials  of 
argumentation  and  debating. 


"Elements  of  Literature  and  Com- 
position" (The  University  Publishing 
Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.),  by  L.  A.  Sher- 
man, Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  This 
work  is  certainly  an  admirable  treat- 
ise on  the  first  study  of  literary  inter- 
pretation. It  should  appeal  to  the 
young  teachers  especially. 


"Mental  Healing"  (The  Metaphysi- 
cal Publishing  Co.,  500  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City),  by  Leander  Ed- 
mund Whipple;  280  pages,  $L50  net. 
The  author  presents  concisely  those 
ideas  most  important  to  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  realization 
existing  between  life  and  health,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the  laws 
which  render  mental  healing  possible. 


cises 


'Graded  Gains  and  Rhythmic  Exer- 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York),  by  Marion  Bromley  Newjon, 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Training, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  edited  by  Ada 
Van  Stone  Harris,  Supervisor  of  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Schools,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  practical 
works  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
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of  receiving.  It  deserves  an  extensive 
sale  among  teachers  in  the  primary- 
grades. 


troduction,  exercises,  notes  and  vocab- 
ulary. 


Ginn  &  Company  wish  to  announce 
two  recent  additions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Modern  Language  Series. 
Goethe's  "Torquato  Tasso"  is  present- 
ed in  a  new  edition,  with  introduction, 
notes,  reptitional  exercises  and  vocab- 
ulary, by  Professor  Coar,  of  Adelphi 
College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  "Der 
Schimmelreiter,"  by  Theodor  Storm, 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  school 
and  college  edition.  It  is  an  attractive 
story  for  class  use,  full  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  the  North  Sea  life, 
which  it  portrays.  The  editors,  Pro- 
fessors Macgillivray,  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Ontario,  and  Williamson,  of 
Hobart  College,  New  York,  have  pro- 
vided excellent  helps  in  the  way  of  in- 


"Barham  Beach,"  by  Julia  Ditto 
Young,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  poem 
of  regeneration  and  was  written  in 
1895.  The  hero,  "Theodore,"  was  sug- 
gested by  Police  Commissioner  Roose- 
velt, of  New  York  City.  We  hope 
that  the  poem  may  be  read  by  teachers 
generally. 


"Good  Citizenship"  (Henry  Alte- 
mus  Co.,  Philadelphia),  by  Grover 
Cleveland ;  78  pages,  50  cents  net.  This 
book  was  on  the  press  while  its  distin- 
guished author  was  breathing  his  last 
at  "Westland."  This  little  volume 
should  be  in  every  private  and  public 
library  because  of  its  sound  doctrine  of 
good  citizenship. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


ARITHMBTIC. 

A  man  sold  two  horses  for  $124  each,  on 
one  he  gained  20  per  cent,  on  the  other 
he  lost  20  per  cent.;  find  whole  sain  or 
loss. 

A  block  worth  $96,000  was  insured  for  % 
of  its  value  at  50  cents  per  hundred  dol- 
lars.    What  was  the  premium? 

A  srain  dealer  paid  his  agrent  $71.28  com- 
mission for  buyiniT  corn.  The  rate  of 
commission  was  1^  per  cent  and  the 
price  paid  was  54  cents  per  busheL  How 
many  bushels  did  he  buy? 

I  rent  my  house  for  $45  a  month,  and 
realize  annually  8  per  cent,  on  my 
money  invested,  after  paying:  $108  for 
taxes  and  $16  for  general  repairs.  What 
is   the   value   of   my   property? 

A  man  had  three  lots,  each  containing^  6^ 
acres,  which  he  subdivided  into  bulldingr 
lots  of  %  acres  each.  How  much  did  he 
get  for  the  land  If  he  sold  the  bulldlngr 
lots  for  $250  each? 

A  man  owns  a  business  block  on  which  he 
annually  clears  $2,880.  which  is  8  per 
cent,  on  the  money  invested.  What 
property  tax  does  he  pay,  the  rate  belngr 
$2.14  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
property  assessed  at  two-thirds  of  its 
market  value? 

What  are  the  proceeds  on  a  note  of  $1,200. 
discounted  at  a  bank  for  90  davs.  at  5 
per  cent?     (Days  of  grrace  not  allowed.) 

A  coal  bin  is  6  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide. 
How  deep  must  It  be  to  contain  5  tons 
of  stove  coal,  if  one  ton  occupies  36 
cubic  feet  of  space? 


3. 


Answers. 
One  horse  was  sold  for  S  of  its  cost  and  the  other  at  %  of 
its  cost. 

$124-i-|=Sl03.33.  cost  of  first  horse.     ' 
$124-}-t=$155,  cost  of  second  horse. 
$258.13=Cost  of  both  horses. 
$248.00=SemnK  price  of  both. 
$2S8.53-$248=$10.33.  net  loss. 
9i  of  $96000=172000. 

50  cents  per  hundred  dollars =rate  of  H  % . 
H  %  of  $72000=$360.  the  premium. 

$71.28^- .015= 55218.67  cost  of  com. 
5218.67^.54=9664.2  number  of  bushels  bought. 

4.  Yearly  rent=12x$45=$540. 
Expen8e8=$1084-$16=$124. 
$540-$124=$416  net  receipt. 
$416-!-.08=$S200  value  of  house. 

5.  3  X  6.25  acres = 18.75  acres. 
18.75-^% =30  number  of  lots. 
30X$250=$7500. 

6.  $2880-i- .08 =$36000  value  of  block. 
%  of  S36U00 =$24000. 

2.14%    of  $24000=*513.60. 

7.  Interest  on  $1200  for  90  days  at  5  %  =$15. 
$1200— $15=11185  proceeds. 

8.  5X36CU.  ft.  =  180cu.  ft. 
:80-i-(6X4  =7H. 

The  bin  must  be  7H  ft.  deep. 
PHYSIOLOGY    AND    SCIBNTIFIC    TBMPBR- 

ANCR. 
1.     Name  some  rules  that  should  be  observed 
in    relation    to    digrestion    and    tell    why 
they  should   be  observed. 
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2.     Describe    an    experiment    that    will    show 

how  food  grets  Into  the  blood. 
8.     How  is  the  flow  of  the  blood  regrulated? 
4.     To   what   are  colds   generally   due? 
6.     What  takes  place  in  srastrlc  digrestion? 

6.  What  is  a  sprain?    What  should  be  done 

for  it? 

7.  What    injurious   results   are   developed    in 

the  kidneys  by  the  use  of  alcohol? 

8.  Show  how  alcohol  is  the  enemy  of  brain 

work. 

1.  (a)  The  food  should  be  properly 
cooked  as  such  prepares  it  for  mastication. 
CookinsT  destroys  many  poisons  in  the  food 
and  makes  it  more  palatable,  (b)  The  food 
should  be  eaten  slowly  and  the  mastication 
should  be  thorough,  that  it  may  become  well 
mixed  with  the  saliva  of  the  mouth  (c) 
We  should  be  In  a  cheerful  mood  when  eat- 
ing, as  such  causes  a  more  rapid  secretion 
of  the  digestive  Juices.  (d)  The  stomach 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  after  each  meal  as 
it  churns  a^way  from  two  to  four  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  food  eaten:  irregular 
habits  of  eating  will  cause  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  dyspepsia.  Both  cheer  and 
rest  are.  therefore,  necessary  to  goo.l  di- 
gestion. 

2.  Before  food  can  assist  in  building  liv- 
ing tissue  it  must  be  reduced  to  liquid  form 
In   the  small   intestines  where   the   most  im- 

?)ortant  part  of  absorption  occurs.  As  the 
ood  is  passed  slowly  along  through  the 
small  intestine  the  large  numbers  of  villi  in 
the  mucous  membrane  absorb  the  nutritive  • 
portion  from  the  chyle,  and  transfer  It 
through  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic  d.uct 
to  the  blood. 

3.  The  flow  of  the  blood  is  regulated  by 
the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  easily  in- 
fluenced by  our  thoughts,  feeling,  and  the 
various    physical    activities. 

4.  Colds  are  generally  due  to  the  sudden 
closing  up  of  the  sweat  pores  of  the  skin 
caused  by  wearing  damp  clothes,  by  sudden 
cooling  of  the  skin  after  exercise,  by  sitting 
or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  or  updue  ex- 
posure of  the  extremities  or  other  parts  of 
the   body. 

5.  In  the  stomach  albuminous  sub- 
stances, or  protelds.  are  dissolved  and 
changed  into  substances  which  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lacteals  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  gastric  Juice  does  nOt  so  act  upon  fat 
or  starch  as  to  digest  either  of  these  sub- 
stances, but  Anally  the  entire  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  formed  into  a  grayish  fluid 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  soup.  This  is 
called  chyme. 

6.  (a)  Whenever  the  ligaments  that 
hold  the  bones  together  at  a  Joint  are  over- 
stretched or  even  torn  by  sudden  twisting 
or  turning,  a  sprain  is  produced.  (b) 
There  should  be  complete  rest  of  the  part 
sprained  until  it  can  be  used  without  pain. 

7.  The  kidneys  are  stimulated  to  work 
beyond  their  power  in  removing  waste 
products.  This  overwork  may  cause  Bright's 
disease. 

8.  The  over  stimulation  of  the  cells  of 
the  brain  by  the  use  of  alcohol  impairs  the 
intellectual  powers,  blunts  the  moral  sense, 
and  weakens  and  finally  destroys  the  will. 

RBADING. 

1.  Do  you  insist  that  the  pupil  shall  under- 

stand every  word  of  the  reading  lesson? 
If  not.  Justify  your  plan. 

2.  What  preparation  for  studying  the  read- 

ing lesson  do  you  think  it  necessary  for 

the  pupil  to  have? 
8.     To  what  degree  do  you  think  it  wise  to 

make  the  reading  recitation  a  drill   for 

securing  voice  quality? 
4.     What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 

various   methods   of   teaching   beginners 

to  read? 
6.     What  would  you  expect   to  gain  by  hav- 
ing the  pupil  read  a  sentence  to  himself 


before   reading  It  orally?     What  disad- 
vantage might  there  be? 
€.     Upon  what  scientific  basis  do  you  sslect 
the   teaching  method  which  you  use  in 
the   reading  class? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  most  common  faults 

in  the  oral  reading  of  pupils?    How  cor- 
rect them? 

8.  What  should  the  reading  lesson  do  toward 

enlarging  the  pupil's  vocabulary? 

Ansivers. 

1.  Perhaps  one  exercise  In  four,  the 
reading  should  go  on  with  few  interruptions, 
the  main  purpose  being  abundant  practice, 
fluency,  and  to  cause  the  pupils  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  author.  It  should  be 
easy  reading  matter  and  should  be  charac- 
terized by  liveliness,  animation,  spirit,  vi- 
vacity, and  motion. 

2.  Hard  and  unfamiliar  words  should  be 
taught  from  the  board.  U8(ng  the  diacritical 
marks.  The  meaning  can  sometimes  be  got- 
ten from  the  context.  If  not  there,  get  It 
from  the  dictionary.  Some  explanation 
should  be  given  of  the  dlflScult  passages  and 
suggestions  made  to  arouse  Interest  in  the 
exercise. 

3.  It  takes  but  little  observation  to  note 
how  careless  and  slovenly  many  persons  use 
their  vocal  organs.  The  public  school  can 
not  be  expected  to  make  elocutionists  of  the 
pupil,  but  it  is  its  duty  to  train  their  vocal 
utterance.  From  the  very  beginning  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  talk  and  read  In  a 
natural,  quiet,  but  forceful,  fluent,  and  dis- 
tinct tone. 

4.  The  sentence  is  the  chief  characteris- 
tic of  the  sentence  method;  the  word,  in  the 
word  method;  sounds  in  the  phonetic  meth- 
od; the  word  method,  a  combination  of  the 
sound  and  word  methods. 

5.  In  having  the  child  read  the  sentence 
silently  he  is  expected  to  get  that  sentence 
clearly  in  his  mind.  He  would  be  expected 
to  express  it  orally,  giving  proper  emphasis 
and  Inflection.  The  disadvantages  may  be 
discouragement  and  a  development  of  timid- 
ity on   the  part  of  the  child. 

6.  "In  the  unfolding  of  the  mind  Intellect 
precedes  language." — Hinsdale. 

7.  (1)  The  reading  of  word  by  word  In- 
stead of  sentence  by  sentence.  Before  com- 
ing to  school  thought  has  controlled  ex- 
pression. The  teacher  has  put  stress  on  the 
words  and  has  failed  to  emphasise  the 
thought  to  be  expressed.  Nothing  will 
break  up  this  habit  more  than  teaching  the 
idioms  thoroughly  and  by  giving  practice 
In  sentence  reading.  (2)  Careless  and  sloven 
habits  of  speech.  These  are  broken  up  by 
regular  and  spirited  exercises  In  phonic 
analysis  and  drill  on  elementary  sounds, 
and    spirited    pronunciation    drills. 

8.  The  reading  lesson  Is  the  widest  field 
open  to  the  child  with  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary. A  word  is  a  new  word  and  should  not 
be  considered  as  having  been  taught  until  it 
is  readily  recognized  In  print  and  script. 
Its  meaning  clear;  also  Its  correct  and  easy 
utterance. 

UNITBD  STATBS   HISTORY. 

1.  Upon    what   did   the   Spanish   found    their 

claims  in  North  America? 

2.  Contrast    the    Ideas    of    education    in    the 

early  settlements  of  Massachusetts  and 

Virginia. 
8.     What    was    accomplished    by    Jollet    and 

Marquette? 
4.     What  was  done  by  the  First  Contlnsntal 

Congress? 
6.     What     Issue     brought     on     the    Webster- 

Hayne  debate? 
6.     Namo   several   historical  events  connected 

with     the     growth     and     downfall     of 

slavery? 
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7.  WhMX  steps  are  necessary  to  remove  the 

President  of  the  U.  S.? 

8.  Give    incidents    or   events   In    the   life   of 

Georgre  Washlngrton  which  illustrate  his 
moral  courage. 

1.  Upon  the  voyagres  and  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  Ponce  de  Leon.  Balboa,  Pineda, 
De  Soto  and  Cortes. 

2.  The  New  Engrland  settlers  believed  In 
education  and  free  thousrht.  They  had  ad- 
vanced ideas  on  grovernment  and  religion, 
while  the  Virginia  settlers  were  servile  ad- 
herents of  the  King,  and  pcCrtook  largely  of 
the  reckless  and  profligate  life  of  the 
Stuarts  of  England.  They  cared  nothing  for 
free  schools  and  the  Anglican  clergy  cared 
nothing  for  the  freedom  of  the  soul  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Puritan  clergy. — Read  Thack- 
eray's  "Virginians." 

3.  In  1673,  these  two  explorers  paddled 
ap  the  Pox  River  in  their  birchen  canoes, 
floated  down  the  Wisconsin,  and  came  out  on 
the  Mississippi.  Descending  about  to  St. 
Louis,  they  returned  by  way  of  the  Illinois 
and  the  Chicago  portage.  Their  explorations 
led  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that  section 
of  the  country. 

4.  It  met  in  Philadelphia.  September  5. 
1774.  Delegates  were  present  from  all  the 
States  except  Georgia.  It  Issued  a  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  It  asserted  that  the  Colon- 
ists were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  Englishmen.  It  also  framed  articles 
of  association  wherein  the  delegates  agreed 
for  themselves  and  their  constituents  not  to 
Import  Into  America  any  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  products  trom  the  British  West 
Indies,  tea  or  wines.  The  Importing  of 
slaves  was  to  cease  after  December  1,  1774. 
They  further  declared  their  support  of  the 
sister  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  its 
opposition  to  the  mother  country  and  this 
act  had  but  one  construction: — a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  mother  country  If  she 
persisted    In    oppressing  the    colonies. 

5.  The  great  debate  grew  out  of  the 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  states  rights 
and  nulllflcatlon  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  of 
South  Carolina.  In  1830.  Senator  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  gave  utterance  to  these 
theories  In  the  Senate.  Daniel  Webster 
answered  hlra  In  a  speech  which  stands  as 
a  world's  masterpiece  of  oratory  and  states- 
manship. 

6.  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Omnibus 
Bill.  The  Gadsden  Purchase,  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Troubles.  The  Dred  Scott  Case, 
Smanclpation. 

7.  Impeachment  proceedings  must  be 
brought  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
with    the    Senate    and    Chief   Justice    of    Su- 

Freme   Court   acting  as   Judge  and   Jury.     If 
ound   guilty  of  charges  he   can   be   removed 
from  office.  ^ 

8.  1.  His   personal    and    financial    risk    in 

expressing  cause   Of  patriots. 

2.  His    resort   to   prayer  when    In    great 

difficulties. 

3.  His  refusing  to  be  King  of  the  new 

country. 

4.  Hi«  refusal  to  take  up  the  cause  of 

the   French. 
AMBRICAN       HISTORY       AND       ITS       GEO- 
GRAPHIC CONDITIONS. 

1.  What  effect  has  vA-stness  of  territory  had 

upon  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

2.  What  determined  the  location  of  St.  Louis, 

Louisville? 
8.     What     and     where     was     the     "National 

Road?" 
4.     What     are     the     advantages     of     "water 

waysr* 
i.     How    did    geographical    conditions    affect 

the    people    of    the    South    in    the    Civil 

War  as  to  sentiment  for  or  against  the 

Union? 


€.     What    conditions    made    New    England    a 
manufacturing  resrion? 

7.  What  was  the  general  movement  of  pop- 

ulation after  the  adoption  of  The  Mis- 
souri Compromise? 

8.  Trace  "The  Oregon  Trail." 

Answ^ers. 

1.  The  American  mind  and  spirit  have 
widened  as  the  country  expanded.  The  as- 
piration of  the  people  of  this  country  keeps 
pace    with    her   progress. 

2.  (a)  The  city  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  conjunction  of  the  rivers  with  the 
Mississippi,  (b)  The  falls  in  the  Ohio  made 
it  necessary  in  former  days  to  unload  traffic  . 
from  Pittsburg,  and  reload  for  New  Orleans, 
at  Louisville. 

3.  The  United  States  government  built 
this  road  through  from  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, to  St.  Louis,  about  1830-5.  It  was 
largely  the  means  of  inducing  emigration 
to  the  western  States  as  it  made  .a  good 
highway  for  settlers  to  make  the  Journey 
overland. 

4.  It  cheapens  travel,  and  makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  everybody  to  transport 
their  freight  economically. 

5.  There  were  few  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  North  and  South  prior  to 
the  war.  Nearly  all  the  great  railways  ran 
east  and  west.  The  natural  Interests  of 
the  two  sections  seemed  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  for  the  reason  that  the  South  was  a 
prodnecr  of  raw  materials,  and  stood  op- 
posed to  tariffs,  and  In  favor  of  cheap  slave 
labor  In  their  fields.  While  in  the  North, 
the  people  being  manafactarrrs,  they  fa- 
vored a  protective  tariff  and  had  no  use  for 
ignorant  slaves  in  their  mills  and  factories. 
In  these  better  days  the  two  sections  have 
discovered  that  their  interests  supplement 
each  other. 

6.  Her  rapid  streams  provide  good 
water-power,  and  her  poor  soil  drives  people 
out    of   agriculture    Into   factories. 

7.  From  free  State  to  free  Territory 
and  from  slave  State  to  slave  Territory. 
Missouri  and  Kansas  drew  from  both  sec- 
tions. 

8.  Up  the  Missouri  to  Independence, 
thence  northwest  to  the  Platte  and  parallel 
to  its  headwaters.  Through  South  Pass  ani 
via  Salt  Lake  to  headwaters  of  Snake  River. 
do\vn  this  stream  to  Fort  Boise,  thence 
northwest  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  on  the 
Columbia,   thence   to  Astoria. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  How    have    the    natural    features    of    the 

British  Isles  largely  determined  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  people? 

2.  Compare   the   areas   of  China  and  Japan. 

Which  Is  the  more  progressive  country? 
How  has  this  been  shown?  Locate 
Peking;  Toklo. 

3.  Compare   briefly  th<»  selvas  and    llano«   of 

South  America.  Locate  a  city  In  each 
of  these  regions. 

4.  What   use  would   you   make   of  the   scale 

of  miles  In  teaching  geography?  Of  the 
statistical    tables? 

5.  Discuss    Germany    briefly    with    reference 

to  the  following  points:  (1)  Divisions 
with  regard  to  surface.  (2)  Climate.  (3) 
Educational  facilities.  (4)  Mineral  re- 
sources.    (5)   Manufactures. 

6.  From    whom    did    the    Unitel    States    pur- 

chase Alaska?  Was  it  a  goo-i  Invest- 
ment for  the  United  States?  In  what 
respects? 

7.  How    many   States   In   the   Union?     Name 

the  one  last  admitted.  What  are  Its 
natural  resources?  Name  the  territories 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  proper. 

8.  What     and     where     are     the     following: 

Arabia.  Hong  Kong.  Korea.  Sues, 
Memphis? 
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1.  The  fertile  drift  and  alluvial  plains 
}t  the  British  Isles  Invite  agrriculture.  The 
mountain  districts  furnish  pasturasre.  Some 
of  these  mountains  are  of  igmeous  rock, 
much  weathered  and  furnish  valuable  min- 
erals, as  iron  and  tin.  Coal  In  abundance 
is  found  in  the  stratified  rocks  grivln?  rise 
to  manufacturers.  The  deep  fiords  and 
drowned  river  mouths  furnish  excellent  har- 
bors and  encouragre  commerce,  and  the  shal- 
low seas  adjacent  are  fine  fisheries. 

2.  China  Is  nearly  thirty  times  as  larffe 
In  area  as  Japan  and  has  more  than  eight 
and  one-half  times  as  many  people.  The 
area  of  China  being:  nearly  four  and  one- 
fourth  million  square  miles  and  her  popula- 
tion nearly  four  hundred  millions.  Japan 
has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
forty-six    and    one-half   millions. 

Japan  is  the  more  progressive  as  shown 
by  her  commercial  activity,  her  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  her  educational  system,  and 
her  recent  display  of  military  strength. 
Tokyo  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Houshu,  the 
largest  island.  Peking  is  In  the  eastern  part 
of  China  near  the  gulf  of  Pechlll.  on  which 
Tientsin,  the  port  of  Peking,  is  situated. 

3.  The  llanos  comprise  the  grassy  plains 
of  the  Orinoco  basin,  while  the  selvas,  or 
wooded  plains  embrace  the  valley  or  lower 
parts  of  the  Amazon  basin.  The  selvas  oc- 
cupy a  much  greater  area  than  the  llanos. 
Cindad  Bolivar,  San  Fernda  and  Esmeralda 
are  in  the  llanos.  Obldos,  Serpos,  Manaos 
and  Tabatinga  are  cities  of  the  selvas  re- 
gion. 

4.  Distance  and  area  are  important  ideas 
In  the  use  of  maps.  The  different  devices 
for  representing  the  scale,  how  to  make  a 
scale  and  much  practice  In  the  use  of  the 
scale,  are  proper  subjects  for  careful  atten- 
tion in  geography  teaching.  Statistical 
tables  contain  important  data  for  compari- 
sons and  other  useful  information.  Refer- 
ence to  them  may  be  made  frequently  but 
not  many  items  should  be  memorized. 

5.  1.  The  surface  of  Germany  Is  divided 
into  the  low  northern  plain,  the  central 
highland,  the  Alpine  foreland,  and  the  Al- 
pine  region  in  the  south. 

2.  The  climate  Is  milder  and  molster 
near  the  coast.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  between  40  degrees  and  50  degrees, 
being  more  uniform  near  the  west  coast  and 
showing  greater  range  in  the  east.  The 
rainfall  amounts  to  25  to  30  inches  per  year, 
well  distributed  through  the  year.  The 
west  has  more  abundant  rainfall  because 
of  proximity  to  the  sea. 

3.  The  educational  facilities  are  gen- 
eral   and    excellent;    the    best    In   Europe. 

4.  Germany  produces  coal,  iron,  lead, 
silver,  copper  and  rock  salt. 

5.  Germany  Is  a  great  manufacturing 
nation:  the  greatest  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  producing  iron  and  steel,  textiles, 
porcelain,  etc. 

6.  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Ru««ia 
in  18^7  for  seven  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars. It  was  a  good  Investment.  The  seal 
and  other  fisheries,  minerals,  timber,  and 
other  products  have  exceeded  the  first  cost 
many  times. 

7.  There  are  46  States  In  the  Union,  the 
last  admitted  being  Oklahoma.  Its  chief  re- 
sources are  agricultural,  as  cotton,  corn, 
wheat  and  oats.  Of  minerals,  it  produces 
coal    and    petroleum. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  remain  terri- 
tories. 

8.  Arabia,  a  peninsula,  the  home  of 
nomad  tribes  In  southwestern  Asia.  Hong 
Kong,  an  Island  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
China.  Korea,  a  peninsular  country  In 
eastern  Asia.  Suez,  an  Isthmus  connecting 
Asia  and  Africa;  also  a  canal  crossing  this 
Isthmus:   also  a  city  at   the  northern   end   of 


the  canal.     Memphis,  an  ancient,  ruined  city 
on    the    Nile    In    Egypt:    a    modern     city    In 
western  Tennessee  on  the  Mississippi. 
GRAMMAR. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  give  the  exact 

use  of  each  black-faced  word:  A  man 
who  grumbles  much  prays  little.  Smooth 
runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep. 

2.  Write   the   singulars   and   plurals   of  the 

following  in  separate  columns:  Ox-carts, 
negro,  mice,  berry,  chimney,  alumnus, 
bluff,   canto,   hero,   turkey. 

3.  Select    the   correct    expressions   and   give 

reasons:  (This,  these)  scanty  data  (is. 
are)    not  sufliclent. 

4.  Give  examples  in  sentences  of  the  slmifle 

and  compound  conjunctive  adverb.  ESx- 
plaln   the  difference  in   their  uses. 

5.  State    and    Illustrate    three    uses    for   the 

noun  in  the  simple  sentence. 

6.  Give     the     properties     of     the     folowlng 

black-faced  words:  Caess^r  ru^eXj  thr«st 
the  crown  aside. 

7.  Decline  the  following:  She,  who,  hero. 

8.  Write  a  paragraph  of  eight  or  ten  lines 

on  "Art  In  the  Rural  School." 
AiiMwera. 

1.  The  word  "who"  is  the  subject  of  the 
subordinate  clause,  and  It  also  connects  the 
subordinate    with    the    principal    clause. 

The  word  "where"  connects  the  principal 
with  the  subordinate  clause.  It  has  two 
adverbial  uses.  It  modifies  the  verb  "runs" 
in  the  principal  clause  and  the  adjective 
"deep"    in    the    subordinate    clause. 


2.     Singular. 
Ox-cart, 
Negro, 
Mouse, 
Berry. 
Chimney, 
Aiu'^^nus, 
Bluff, 
Canto, 
Hero, 
Turkey, 


Plural 

ox-carts, 

negroes, 

mice, 

berries. 

chimneys, 

plumnl, 

bluffs, 

cdntos, 

heroes, 

turkeys. 


3.  These  scanty  data  are  not  suflSclent 
The  word,  "These,"  is  selected  because  of 
Its  plural  form  to  agree  with  the  plural 
word  "data."  which  it  modifies.  The  word, 
"are,"  Is  selected  because  plural  subjects  re- 
quire  plural   verbs. 

4.  I  know  a  place  where  flowers  Moom. 
The  word  "where"  is  a  simple  conjunctive 
adverb.  It  connects  the  principal  with  the 
subor'linate  clause  and  Is  an  adverbial  modi- 
fier of  the  verb  "bloom"  in  the  subordinate 
clause.  He  comes  when  I  call.  The  word 
"when"  is  a  compound  conjunctive  adverb. 
It  connects  the  principal  with  the  subordi- 
nate clause  and  is  an  adverbial  modifier  of 
the  verb,  "comes."  in  the  principal  clause 
and  the  verb,  "call,"  in  the  subordinate 
clause. 

The  distinguishing  difference  between  all 
simple  and  compound  conjunctive  adverba 
Is,  the  simple  conjunctive  adverb  has  only 
one  adverbial  use  while  the  compouni  con- 
junctive adverb  always  has  two  aiverblal 
uses. 

5.  The  noun  has  rlne  distinct  uses  In  the 
simple  sentence.  The  three  most  common 
uses  are  as  follows: 

As   subject:    John   is   good. 

As   preiicate:    The    boy    Is  John. 

As   posses'^lve   modifier:  John's  hat  Is  oli. 

6.  The  word,  "rudely,"  has  no  proper- 
ties. 

The  properties  of  the  word  "thrust"  are: 
voice,  mode,  tense  and  some  grammarians 
include    number    and    person. 

The  properties  of  the  word  "crown"  are 
person,   gender,   number  and   case. 

7.  Nom. — She. 

Poss. — Her    or    Hers. 
Obj.— Hpf. 
Nom. — Who. 
Poss. — Whose. 
Obj. — Whom. 
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Sing.  Plu. 

Nom.    or   Obj. — Hero,  heroes. 

Poss. — Hero's,  heroes', 

8.  Read  the  article  in  our  Primary  De- 
partment on  "School  Room  Decoration." 

SCIBNCB   OF    BDVCATION. 

1.  'What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 

well-liffhted    school    room? 

2.  It    has    been    claimed    that    thousands    of 

children  in  the  cities  go  to  school  with- 
out breakfast.  Discuss  the  effect  of  in- 
sufflcient   nutrition   upon   mental   work. 

3.  "The  habit  of  breaking  habits  is  a  condi- 

tion of  growth."  Discuss  this  proposi- 
tion. 

4.  "What    is    meant    by    the    association    of 

ideas?      Illustrate. 
6.     "What  reasons  can  be  given  why  drawing 
should   be   a   requirement   In   the   public 
schools? 

6.  "What  are  the  values   of  public  declama- 

tions in  the  schools? 

7.  Sxplain    how    uninteresting    things    may 

become  interesting.     Illustrate. 

8.  Discuss  the  value  of  mnemonic  devices^ 

Answers. 

1.  The  light  should  be  introduced  at  the 
sides  through  crown  crystal  glass,  in  such 
a  way  to  break  up  all  reflection.  The  child 
should  not  be  compelled  to  have  a  shadow 
on  the  book  or  paper  in  his  hands.  He  should 
face  a  dead  wall.  The  teacher,  in  turn, 
should  do  the  same. 

2.  The  statement  is  true  as  has  been 
amply  proven  by  those  who  are  in  the  set- 
tlement work  in  the  cities.  Any  intelligent 
person  knows  that  the  child,  or  man  can  not 
do    mental    work    while    hungry. 

3.  All  true  education  is  a  consistent 
training  of  correct  habits  Into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  character.  The  well  ballasted  man 
is  he  whose  intuitions  are  correct  and  this 
can  only  come  through  a  long  series  of 
years   spent   in   breaking  habits. 

4.  we  assimilate  the  new  thing  present- 
ed to  the  mind  through  association  of  knowl- 
edg«»  connected  with  old  things  known,  but 
ass'^oiated  in  some  way  with  the  new.  For 
Instance,  the  child  on  seeing  a  vase  of  ferns 
for  the  first  time,  calls  them  a  pot  of  green 
feathers.  This  is  most  natural  for  reasons' 
that  are '  apparent. 

5.  The  nand  should  be  trained  to  re- 
spond in  some  way  to  brain  impulses.  The 
great  artist  or  skilled  workman  must  learn 
to  do  this.  Good  drawing  is  the  avenue  to 
the  arts  and  crafts  In  manual  training.  Few 
children  fail  to  get  interested  In  this  phase 
of   education. 

6.  The  child  should  be  trained  to  think 
and  express  himself  while  standing  on  his 
feet.  In  this  practice  there  finally  comes 
a  poise  and  easy  grace  that  makes  him  a 
positive  force  among  his  fellowmen.  If  this 
power  is  not  acquired  by  the  time  the 
student  Is  seventeen,  it  is  rarely  ever  ob- 
tained. . 

7.  By  giving  the  thing  at  first  uninter- 
esting constant  attention.  Students  who  at 
first  dislike  mathematics  have  been  known 
to  become  great  mathematicians.  Ultimate- 
ly we  like  what   we  constantly  attend. 

8.  Each  student  must  work  out  for 
himself  hl«»  own  system  of  nemotechny.  The 
writer  finds  that  he  can  associate  historic 
events  with  a  namber  In  such  a  way  as  al- 
ways to  be  able  to  recall  the  event.  This  Is 
habit  and  training.  That  there  is  power  In 
a  system  Is  evident  to  all  students.  We 
ansociate  new  friends  with  places  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  first  meeting. 

ELBMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  aim   of   education   is  dynamic.   What 

does  the  author  mean  by  this  assertion? 

2.  Ta"  what  four  great  classes  of  laws  mu.«?t 

the  ideal  social  individual  conform? 


3.  What    is   invention? 

4.  What    qualities  ought  the  teacher  to    have? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  indirect 

question? 

6.  What    is    the    value    of    conventionalized 

symbols  in  teaching? 

7.  Teachers  frequently  insist  upon  some  par- 

ticular form  being  used  in  the  solution 
of  problems  in  arithmetic.  Discuss  the 
wisdom   of   this   procedure. 

8.  How  are  habits  of  attention  formed? 

Answers. 

1.  Education  is  power,  and  should  be 
cumulative  as  long  as  the  mind  remains  un- 
impaired. He  means  that  a  man's  training 
fits  him  for  harder  tasks  each  year  of  his 
life,   as   long  as  his  body  is  healthy. 

2.  If  his  success  would  be  marked  he 
must    conform    in    the    following    order: — 

(a)  The  moral  law — Ood's  law. 

(b)  The  physical    law — Health    and    hy- 

giene. 

(c)  The  statute  law — The   State. 

(d)  The  social      law — Demands      of      the 

public. 

3.  The  power  to  construct  new  things 
out  of  old  materials.  To  combine  the  forces 
of  nature  in  new  ways  and  produce  a  new 
product. 

4.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  should 
have  wholesome  views  of  life,  bred  from 
good  health  and  the  optimism  that  insures 
success.  Then  add  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  makes  practical  these  views  so  that  one 
may  take  life  as  he  finds  it  and  inspire  the 
youth  to  make  an  effort  to  self  development 
and  the  teacher  has  performed  her  mission. 

5.  There  is  frequently  a  stimulating  ef- 
fect In  this  form  of  question  because  of  the 
bring  out  more  discussion  than  the  direct 
suggestion  it  contains.  These  questions 
form  of  questions. 

6.  This  form  Is  universally  understood 
and  the  student  is  acquiring  a  symbol  that 
will  serve  him  always. 

7.  That  is  all  right  unless  the  teacher 
becomes  too  arbitrary  with  his  scheme.  Its 
values  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
class  becomes  unified.  There  is  much 
strength  in  a  mass  moving  together. 

8.  By  striving  to  shut,  out  from  the 
mind  everything  but  the  thins  to  be  given 
attention.  Here  is  where  the  teaching  of 
geometry  is  so  valuable.  Lincoln  found  that 
he  had  to  quit  the  practice  of  law  and  take 
up  Euclid  in  order  to  acquire  that  power. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Name  a   poem   by   John   G.   Whittler  and 

indicate  its  character. 

2.  Who   was   the   author   of   Paradise    Lost? 

What  is  the  character  of  this  work? 

3.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  Book  of  Acts 

in  the  New  Testament? 

4.  Name  three  great  historians  and  the  sub- 

ject covered  by  each. 
6.     Name   three   selections   from   the    readers 
in  use  suitable  for  memorising  by  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades. 

6.  Discuss  the  value  and  possible  evil  of  the 

reading  habit. 

7.  What  is  the  harm  of  the  so-called  "blood 

and  thunder"  story  for  boys? 

8.  What    reasons    of    public    policy    can    be 
'  given  for  furnishing  the  best  literature 

in  the  lower  grades? 
Anmirers. 

1.  Snow  Bound.     Home   life  in   winter. 

2.  John  Milton.  Explains  the  fall  of 
man   and  how  sin  came  Into  the  world. 

3.  It  relates  the  deeds  of  the  Apostles. 
It  tells  how  Paul  was  converted  and  what 
a  great   preacher  he   became. 

4.  (a)   George      Bancroft — "Constitutions r 

History   of  U.    S." 

(b)  John   Bach  McMaster — "History  of 

the   People  of  U.  S." 

(c)  John     LathroD     Motlev — "Rise     or 

the   Dutch   Republic." 
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6.     (a)  The    Crossinfir   of    the    Bar. 

(b)  The   Flight  of  the  Waterfowl. 

(c)  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

6.  Consecutive  readlnar  of  grood.  whole- 
some biography,  history  and  Action  Alls  the 
mind  with  usable  knowledge  that  adds  much 
to  the  culture  and  character  of  the  reader. 
Scrappy,  loose  and  desultory  reading,  has 
a  tendency  to  veneer  the  mind  and  grive  a 
superficial  training  that  counts  for  little. 
One  should  never  read  simply  to  pass  the 
time. 

7.  Such  readlnsr  influences  the  minds  of 
the  youth  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
dissatisfied  with  the  normal  conditions  about 
them.  They  must  be  thrilled  by  sensation  in 
order  to  set  any  enjoyment  out  of  life. 

8.  When  the  child's  mind  is  in  the  plastic 
state  is  the  time  to  make  lasting  impres- 
sions on  him.  While  his  memory  is  most 
active  is  the  parent's  and  teacher's  opportu- 
nity to  briniT  him  into  the  contact  with  the 
best  that  has  been  written.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  teachers  and  parents  can  see  the  force 
of  the  great  Cardinal's  expression:  "Give 
me  the  boy  until  he  is  ten  years  of  agre  and 
then  you  many  have  him." 

MUSIC. 

1.  Name   a   few   g'ood   reasons    for   teaching 

music  in  the  school. 

2.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  approach  the  work 

in   music   in   lower  graaes   through   the 
song  element? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "divided  beat?" 

4.  Give  meaning  of  D.  C.  rit.,  cres..  dim.,  f.  f. 

5.  Locate  the  half  steps  in  the  major  scale. 

6.  What  effect  has  a  sharp  when  placed  be- 

fore a  note? 

7.  In  four-four  time  what  counts  receive  the 

accent? 

8.  Name    the    national    song    of    France,    of 

England,    of    Germany,    and    of    United 
States. 


Anawers. 

1.  Music  is  taught  in  the  school  because 
it  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
symmetrical  developement  of  every  child; 
because  of  its  refining  aivd  uplifting  In- 
fluence on  mind  and  heart;  because  of  the 
power  to  think  which  its  stuly  requires; 
and  because  it  is  the  chief  means  of  culti- 
vating the  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  It  is  desirable  to  approach  the  work 
in  music  in  the  lower  grades  through  the 
song  element  because  the  matter  of  first  Im- 
portance is  that  children  sing  songs  w^ith 
interest  and  appreciation.  Later  the  sonss 
become  the  material  for  definite  observation 
of  melody  and  rhythm. 

3.  "Divided  beat"  means  two  sounds  to 
one   beat. 

4.  D.    C. — Repeat    from    the    beginateflr* 
Rit. — Gradually    slow    the    time. 

Cres. — Gradually    increase    the    pow^er 

of  tone. 
Dim. — Gradually    decrease    the    power 

of  tone. 
F.  F. — Very  loud. 

5.  The  half  steps  in  the  major  scale  oc- 
cur between  three  and  four,  and  seven  and 
eight. 

6.  A  sharp  placed  before  a  note  raises 
the  tone  affected   by  it  a  half   tone. 

7.  In  four-four  time  the  first  and  third 
counts   receive  the  accent. 

8.  France — The   Marseillaise. 
England — God   Save   the  King. 
Germany — The  Watch  on  the  Rhine. 
United  States — America. 

ORAWINa. 

1.  Make   an   outline   drawing  of   one  of  the 

following:  A  toy  drum,  a  sled,  a  child's 
express  wagon. 

2.  Make  a   simple   design   for   a   border   and 

state    the    purpose    for   which    It    Is    In- 
tended. 

3.  Paint  a  sunset  landscape. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  IDEAL. 


G.  B.  CofhnaOt  SuperiBtendent  of  SchooU,  Pana*  111. 


HUMANITY  looks  to  the  future 
and  builds  air  castles.  The 
teacher  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  air  castle  is  sometimes 
knocked  down  before  the  day  is 
over,  but  it  is  soon  reconstructed. 
Each  new  experience  brings  new 
additions  to  the  structure.  It  is 
a  constant  struggle  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real.  As  soon  as  the  ideal  is 
reached  the  true  teacher  sets  up  an- 
other ideal  and  strives  to  reach  it  as 
much  as  she  did  the  one  before.  The 
dead  teacher  is  content  with  conditions 
as  they  are.  Her  school  is  just  what 
she  wants  it  to  be.  She  determined 
some  years  ago  how  to  rim  a  school, 
and  she  is  running  it  that  way  ever 
since.  She  sees  no  reason  -why  she 
should  take  educational  journals  be- 
cause she  knows  how  to  teach,  and 
then  she  has  not  the  time  to  read  jour- 
nals. She  is  set  in  her  ways  and  does 
not  care  to  change.  Such  a  teacher's 
heart  is  not  in  her  work.  The  true 
teacher  should  look  to  the  future  men 
and  women  of  the  children  she  has  un- 
der her  care.  Her  plans  should  be  to 
shape  these  boys  and  girls  so  that  they 
will  grow  into  ideal  men  and  women. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  teachers  who 
have  high  ideals.  It  can  only  be  done 
by  the  teachers  who  have  the  profes- 
sional spirit:  Dr.  Tompkins  says: 
ing,  enduring,  waiting  to  find  oi 
^'This  professional  spirit,  in  its  poetical 


form,  is  the  hot  fever  of  unrest,  the 
divine  insanity  of  noble  minds,  labor- 
create  what  is  foreseen."  Labor  is 
drudgery  or  joy,  depending  on  wheth- 
er the  laborer  is  inspired  by  an  ideal. 
Seeking  ideals  is  real  and  true  living, 
and  only  through  this  can  life  reach 
its  full  fruition.  The  hardest  labor  is 
transformed  into  delight  when  there 
is  an  ideal  set  up  in  the  heart. 

The  master  in  the  poem  gives  the 
command:  "Build  me  straight,  O 
worthy  master,  staunch  and  strong,  a 
goodly  vessel,  that  shall  laugh  at  all  dis- 
aster, and  with  wave  and  whirlwind 
wrestle."  And  then  the  answer: 
"The  merchant's  word  delighted  the 
master  heard ;  for  his  heart  was  in  his 
work,  and  the  heart  giveth  grace  unto 
every  art."  Here  the  master  was  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  his  ideals  just  as  the  teacher 
should  be  with  the  opportunity  to 
shape  the  character  of  the  future  men 
and  women.  And  day  by  day  as  the 
school  goes  on,  she  should  hear  the 
poet  still,  "Build  me  straight  O  worthy 
master."  If  the  teacher  has  this  ideal, 
every  lesson  will  be  planned  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  one  before.  Each  suc- 
ceeding day  should  profit  by  the  fail- 
ures or  successes  of  the  previous  days. 
Therefore  each  day,  new  ideals  will  be 
set  up.  Again,  I  say  humanity  looks 
to  the  future  and  builds  air  castles. 
Even  Maude  Muller  on  that  summer's 
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day,  while  she  raked  the  meado\v  sweet 
with  hay,  glanced  to  the  far  away 
town,  and  a  vague  unrest  and  a  name- 
less longing  filled  her  breast.  Some- 
times her  narrow  kitchen  walls, 
stretched  away  into  stately  halls.  And 
then  she  took  up  the  burden  of  life 
again.  The  poet  ends  by  saying: 
"Ah,  well  for  us  all,  some  sweet  hope 
lies,  deeply  buried  from  human  eyes." 
It  is  this  longing  that  leads  the  teach- 
er on  to  higher  fields  and  gives  hope. 
Without  this  hope  the  work  is  a  bur- 
den and  a  failure.  This  longing,  this 
desire,  this  hope  must  be  in  the  heart 
of  every  teacher.  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  every  true  teacher. 

Our  first  ideals  are  set  up  by  our 
teachers.  We  are  apt  to  teach  as  we 
were  taught.  This  is  true  because  we 
are  great  imitators.  We  do  the  thing, 
as  we  saw  it  done,  sometimes  without 
question.  Another  source  of  our  ideals 
is  professional  reading.  We  read  what 
others  have  experienced  and  get  new 
ideas.  Too  often,  however,  we  try  to 
imitate  or  follow  the  plan  without 
counting  the  gain.  Another  source  is 
from  professional  meetings.  Here  we 
come  face  to  face  with  those  who  have 
had  experience  as  educators.  But  even 
this  will  not  make  the  teacher  unless 
her  heart  is  in  the  work.  That  fever 
of  unrest  must  be  there.  If  that  long- 
ing, that  desire  to  educate  is  not  there, 
there  will  be  but  little  progress.  It 
takes  this  kind  of  an  ideal  to  cause  the 
teacher  to  study  the  nature  of  the 
child.  And  without  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  child,  the  teacher  is  sure  to  follow 
a  rule,  a  plan  without  knowing  where  it 
will  end.  When  the  plans  are  made 
to  educate  the  child,  the  nature  of  the 
child  must  be  consulted.  What  will 
be  food  for  one  may  be  poison  for  an- 


other, therefore,  each  individual  case 
must  be  studied  The  teacher  must  be 
able  to  understand  the  child  before  she 
can  get  good  results.  If  she  knows 
the  likes  and  the  dislikes  of  the  child, 
she  can  then  lead  him  from  where  he 
is  to  where  she  wants  him  to  be. 

The  teacher  must  not  only  know  the 
subject  matter,  she  must  also  know  the 
mind  of  the  child.    She  must  think  the 
two  in  relation  to  one  another.     For 
the  child  must  be  led  through  what  it 
knows   to  that  which   we   want   it   to 
know.    I  am  taking  it  for  granted*  that 
the  proper  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  has  been  made,  so  that  the 
subject     matter    is     undestood.     This 
sometimes  is  a  serious  question  with 
some  teachers.     We  must  understand 
the    subject    matter    before    we    can 
understand  the  other.    Want  of  prepa- 
ration   hinders    many    teachers    from 
doing  good  work.     It  is  impossible  to 
teach    a   subject   without   knowing   it 
yourself.     You  may  blunder  on  a  few 
good  things,  yet  you  are  apt  to  teach 
the  child  to  be  as  you  are,  a  blunderer. 
The  mind^  of  the  child  is  too  precious 
to  be  trifled  with.     1  suppose  superin- 
tendents   could    reveal    many    things, 
many  short  comings,  if  they  saw  fit  to 
do    it.     The    teacher   must    remember 
.that  thorough  preparation  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  good  teaching.    The  ideal 
of  the  teacher  should  be  to  know  more 
of  the  subject   matter   each  year.       I 
have   known   teachers  to  read  a   new 
book  on  each  subject,  they  teach,  each 
year.      They  .  would    make    a    careful 
comparison  of  the  book  with  the  text 
used.     A  new  book  on  history,  a  new 
book   on   geography,   a   new   book   on 
grammar,  etc.,  all  the  way  around.     If 
they  were  teaching  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, they  would  read  the  new 
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book  as  preparation.  The  same  with 
grammar  and  all  other  subjects.  Do 
you  think  such  a  teacher  will  fear  the 
examiner^s  questions?  No,  the  county 
superintendent  will  soon  consider  such 
a  teacher  as  among  the  best  in  the 
county.  He  may  whisper  gently  in  her 
ear,  you  need  not  take  the  examination. 
Such  a  teacher  will  always  have  some- 
thing new  to  give  her  class,  something 
that  will  hold  interest  and  give  inspir- 
ation. 

With  this  kind  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  high  ideals  will  be 
formed.  Not  only  will  the  teacher 
have  high  ideals  for  her  own  work, 
but  she  will,  expect  the  same  kind  of 
work  on  the  part  of  her  pupils.  She 
will  expect  the  pupil  to  do  the  same 
quality  of  work.  In  reading  she  will 
expect  thorough  preparation,  good 
pronunciation,  good  expression,  read- 
ing, so  that  one  can  understand  thor- 
oughly the  thought  presented.  In  his- 
tory, she  will  expect  the  pupil  to  know 
the  lesson.  She  will  riot  tolerate  par- 
rot-like recitation,  memory  work  or  a 
jumbled  mess  of  matter,  but  she  will 
expect  and  she  will  get  clearly  set 
forth,  the  subject  as  it  is.  Her  pupils 
can  take  any  subject  in  history  and 
develop  it.  If  it  is  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
dition  Laws,  they  can  see  what  causc4 
congress  to  pass  the  acts,  they  can  see 
what  effect  they  had  on  the  country 
and  they  can  see  why  they  were  re- 
pealed. But  remember  the  teacher 
must  see   this   herself  before  she  can 

0 

get  her  pupils  to  see  it.  I  have  ex- 
amined a  great  many  pupils  on  this 
subject,  and  I  find  that  they  have  only 
a  faint  idea  of  it.  They  can  tell  me 
what  the  acts  were,  but  have  no  idea 
why  they  were  passed.  They  know 
that  they  were  repealed,  but  they  have 


no  idea  why.  Some  of  them  will  say 
because  they  were  not  popular.  On 
asking  a  teacher  why  she  did  not  teach 
the  reason  why  these  acts  were  passed, 
she  said  the  book  did  not  give  the 
reason.  Well,  then  I  would  say,  find 
some  book  that  does  give  the  reason 
and  supplement  the  work  by  giving  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  It  will  have 
a  wonderful  effect  on  your  class.  It 
will  cause  them  to  read  their  own  text 
with  a  better  understanding.  It  will 
give  the  subject  new  life.  It  will  put 
flesh  and  life  around  the  dry  bones  of 
some  histories.  If  the  teacher  is  satis- 
fied with  any  kind  of  preparation  on 
her  own  part,  she  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  parrot-like  recitation.  She  will  be 
satisfied  to  pass  the  subject  with  the 
definition  of  the  acts  and  that  the  acts 
were  repealed.  This  is  certainly  giv- 
ing, a  child  a  stone  when  it  asks  for 
bread.  It  is  crowding  out  the  natural 
way  of  teaching  and  making  school  life 
a  burden.  The  child  soon  learns  what 
you  will  accept  and  he  is  going  to  get 
the  lesson  the  shortest  way.  If  this 
way  is  to  commit  a  few  things  without 
knowing  anything  about  them,  that  is 
the  way  he  will  do  it.  If  the  teacher 
accepts  such  work,  her  ideal  of  prepa- 
ration and  of  school  work  in  general  is 
very  low.  The  teacher's  ideal  must  be 
high.  She  must  give  her  pupils  to 
know  that  she  will  not  accept  any 
work  unless  it  is  the  best  effort  of  the 
pupil.  If  her  ideal  is  high  and  her  work 
is  well  planned,,  and  she  positively  re- 
fuses to  accept  work  unless  it  is  the 
best  effort  of  the  pupil,  it  will  not  f>e 
long  till  her  pupils  will  understand  this 
and  will  fall  in  line.  But  you  say 
it  is  such  a  grind  to  hold  that  standard 
up  to  the  school.  It  takes  so  much 
watching  and  planning.     This  is  true, 
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but  we  must  remember  that  any  busi- 
ness takes  watching  and  planning. 
And  if  the  heart  is  in  the  work,  we  will 
ever  hear  the  poet  when  he  says: 
"Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  master." 
This  will  constantly  ring  in  the  ears 
of  every  true  teacher. 

I  cannot  make  this  point  too  strong. 
Because  I  believe  the  requirements  are 
not  high  enough.  What  is  done,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  done  well.  This  covers 
the  whole  field  of  school  work.  If  the 
pupil  is  permitted  to  hand  in  a  poorly 
written  paper,  it  is  evident  he  has 
made  no  progress.  He  has  wasted  his 
time.  Yes,  he  has  more  than  wasted 
his  time.  He  is  contracting  a  habit 
that  will  be  like  a  Ynillstone  tied  to  his 
neck  in  business.  It  will  bear  him 
down  and,  eventually,  if  continued,  will 
drive  him  to  the  wall.  How  many 
teachers  in  this  broad  land  of  ours,  are 
accepting  such  work  as  that  day  by 
day?  Here  is  a  paper,  all  dirty,  and 
full  of  blots.  The  teacher  takes  it  and 
says,  "O,  well,  that  is  John's,"  and  dis- 
misses the  matter.  How  did  that  get 
to  be  John's?  It  got  to  be  John's  by 
just  such  teachers  that  were  willing 
to  accept  such  papers.  Take  the  paper 
back  to  John;  if  his  hands  are  dirty, 
have  him  wash  them.  Tell  him  you 
must  have  a  clean  paper ;  a  paper  with- 
out blots.  John  will  soon  learn  to  give 
you  that  kind  of  paper.  The  teacher 
must  have  high  ideals  as  to  the  work  of 
the  pupils.  The  future  man  or  woman 
must  be  the  Great  Stone  Face.  Every 
piece  of  work  must  be  compared  to 
this  standard. 

Again,  why  is  it  that  some  of  our 
boys  and  girls  do  not  get  their  number 
facts  in  arithmetic?  Why  is  it  that 
some  of  them  get  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth    grade    without    knowing    the 


multiplication  table?  It  is  because 
some  teacher  has  not  required  it.  It 
is  because  some  teacher  did  not  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  work 
was  done.  She  did  not  care  to  press 
the  matter  because  it  might  create 
friction.  You  see  he  is  the  director's 
son  or  his  father  has  influence.  That 
should  be  one  reason  why  you  should 
press  the  matter.  Any  sensible  man, 
if  the  subject  was  explained  to  him, 
would  praise  you  for  it.  How  easy  it 
is  to  send  a  good  report  card  home,  a 
report  card  with  high  grades.  It 
makes  the  parent  feel  that  you  are  do- 
ing well  with  the  children.  But  sup- 
pose the  report  does  not  correspond  to 
the  work  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher 
who  will  do  such  a  thing  has  a  very 
low  ideal.  Such  a  teacher  has  never 
heard  the  words  of  the  master  in  the 
poem,  "Build  me  straight,  O  worthy 
master."  Her  heart  cannot  be  in  her 
work.  Not  only  are  such  reports  in- 
jurious to  the  pupils,  but  they  are  a 
menace  to  the  profession.  Suppose 
such  a  teacher  should  get  promoted  or 
get  married  on  the  strength  of  her 
seemingly  good  work,  and  an  honest 
teacher  takes  her  place.  What  will  be 
the  cry  when  the  first  report  cards  go 
out?  Did  you  ever  have  a  parent  to 
come  to  you  and  say  that  John  got 
good  grades  last  year  and  she  cannot 
see  why  he  cannot  get  them  this  year? 
She  is  gently  telling  you  that  they 
had  a  good  teacher  last  year  and  now 
they  have  a  poor  one.  In  this  way 
parents  are  deceived  and  children  are 
ruined.  The  poor  teacher  gets  the 
praise  and  the  good  teacher  gets  the 
blame.  The  parent  takes  the  report 
as  the  standard  of  the  work  of  the 
child.  And  why  should  he  not?  Sup- 
pose  we,  as   teachers,   deceive  them? 
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There  are  but  few  parents  who  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  their  children, 
therefore  the  parent  is  deceived  if  the 
report  is  not  correct.  Some  teachers 
grade  the  pupils  according  to  their 
standing  in  the  community.  They 
claim  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  get 
good  work  out  of  them.  Did  you  ever 
challenge  yourself  as  to  your  standard 
of  grading?  If  you  have  not,  do  it 
now.  Do  you  remember  how  you 
lifted  the  grade  of  that  girl,  just  be- 
cause she  was  a  good  girl? 

In  all  of  our  school  work,  we  should 
have  a  high  standard.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  not  accept  the  ' 
paper  of  a  poor  writer.  It  means  that 
our  standard  should  be  that  we  should 
always  have  his  best  efforts.  It  means 
that  the  pupil  should  be  expected  to 
improve,  day  by  day.  I  have  known 
pupils  to  do  poorer  work  in  penman- 
ship in  the  eighth  grade,  than  they  did 
when  they  were  in  the  fifth.  I  have 
saved  the  papers  from  year  to  year  and 
then  compared  the  writing,  the  neat- 
ness of  the  manuscript  was  better 
when  the  child  was  in  the  fifth  grade. 
Why  is  this?  It  is  because  the  teach- 
ers have  always  accepted  the  work  as 
it  is  handed  in.  The  pupil  unconscious- 
ly drifted.  They  were  permitted  to 
do  it  and  the  teacher  was  responsible. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
first  principles  of  writing  are  formed. 
But  I  want  to.  say  that  the  work  is  not 
done.  The  teachers,  all  along  the  line, 
must  hold  the  wood  up  to  the  saw.  If 
they  do  not,  the  pupils  will  drift.  If 
they  drift,  by  the  time  they  get  to  the 
high  school,  they  have  lost  almost  all 
they  gained.  You  can  hardly  read 
their  writing. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  tend 
to  lower  the  standard  of  the  teacher. 


The  objection  of  the  parent  to  low 
grading  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
teacher.  You  know  that  some  parents 
think  things  are  all  right  if  their  chil- 
dren get  high  grades.  Some  teachers 
prefer  to  sacrifice  their  ideal  rather 
than  to  have  the  ill  will  of  the  pupil 
and  parent. 

The  want  of  time  is  another  cause. 
There  is  so  much  to  do  that  the  teacher 
is  apt  to  slight  the  work.  Something 
that  needed  attention  was  left  go,  that 
had  a  tendency  to  cause  the  pupil  to 
slight  the  preparation  of  the  next  les- 
son. This  is  true  particularly  in  the 
country  schools.  Want  of  preparation 
of  teacher  is  another  cause.  Failing 
to  look  after  little  things,  want  of  en- 
ergy, and  even  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  day  by  day, 
have  tendencies  to  lower  the  ideals  of 
the  teacher.  If  the  stimulant  the  teach- 
er receives  by  reading  professional 
journals  and  by  attending  teachers' 
meetings,  do  not  overbalance  these 
downward  tendencies,  the  teacher  is 
soon  lost  to  the  profession.  She  soon 
becomes  a  back  number  and  her  serv- 
ices are  no  longer  needed. 

The  teacher's  ideal  on  discipline 
should  be  high.  Many  teachers  fail 
along  this  line.  Order  should  be  the 
first  thing  in  school.  Indeed,  we  must 
have  order  before  we  can  have  any- 
thing else.  If  the  teacher's  ideal  is 
not  high  here,  she  is  sure  to  fall.  If 
the  pupil  fails  to  get  discipline,  he  fails 
to  get  one  of  the  essential  things  in 
life.  The  pupil  must  learn  when  the 
study  hour  comes,  to  get  down  to 
work.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to 
visit  with  his  neighbors.  He  should 
not  be  allowed,  as  soon  as  he  discovers 
that  he  has  a  hard  problem  to  solve, 
to  seek  assistance.     He  should  learn 
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the  lesson  of  self-reliance.  He  should 
learn  to  fight  the  battle  himself.  He 
should  know  that  that  kind  of  victory 
is  the  only  kind  of  victory  worth  hav- 
ing. Such  a  victory  brings  joy  and 
confidence  to  the  student.  Pupils 
should  not  be  permitted  to  work  to- 
gether. They  should  be  taught  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  The  teacher 
should  be  firm  about  these  and  all 
other  matters  concerning  discipline. 

If  the  heart  is  in  the  work,  all  these 
things  will  be  carefully  considered. 
Everything  that  comes  up  will  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  ideal  school. 
If  this  ideal  is  high,  the  standard  of  the 
school  will  be  hi^h.  Teachers  whose 
ideals  are  not  high  enough  cannot  un- 
derstand why  others  strive  so  continu- 
ously to  make  the  school  better.  They 
are  at  the  schoolhouse  early  and  late. 
They  are  readjusting  this  and  planning 
for  that  in  order  that  certain  things 
might  be  accomplished.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  teacher  who  has  high  ideals 
can  not  understand  how  the  other 
teacher  gets  through  with  her  work. 
The  one  has  a  tendency  to  pull  down 
the  standard  of  the  school  and  the 
other  has  a  tendency  to  build  it  up. 
The  old  farmer,  in  spite  of  himself, 
leaps  the  fence  and  the  ditch,  to  come 
straight  to  the  tree  that  he  is  to  fell, 
cannot  understand  the  plodding  mo- 
tion of  the  hired  hand  as  he  takes  the 
beaten  path  around  through  the  opert 
gate.  But  both  move  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  conditions  are 
not  such  that  the  hired  man  can  put 
his  heart  in  the  work,  so  he  puts  his 
time  in  it. 

It  is  the  high  ideal  that  gives  life 
and  hope  to  the  pupil.  It  causes  him 
to  form  high  ideals.    It  is  said  that  an 


eaglet  was  hatched  with  a  brood  of 
chickens,  and  was  perfectly  content  to 
live  the  life  of  a  chick,  until,  one  day 
an  eagle  swooped  down  on  the  brood 
and  touched  the  eaglet  with  a  higher 
life.  The  eaglet  ascended  into  the  air 
and  left  the  brood  forever.  So  it  may 
be  with  the  teacher  who  has  high 
ideals.  She  touches  the  lives  of  the 
pupils  and  , causes  them  to  mount  to 
a  higher  atmosphere.  Sometimes  it  is 
only  a  touch,  a  word,  a  deed.  It  is 
the  touch,  the  spirit,  the  contact,  that 
maketh  alive.  Such  a  teacher  fires  the 
whole  community.  She  sets  the  fire  to 
burning  in  the  homes.  Her  wages  are 
raised,  and  she  earns  them.  In  time 
her  pupils  are  seeking  higher  educa- 
tion. They  are  found  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  They  are  in  the 
front  ranks  there,  with  the  fire  still 
burning.  The  future  will  find  them  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  business  world. 
They  will  be  found  occupying  posi- 
tions of  prominence.  They  will  be  our 
future  officers  and  they  will  carry 
earnestness  of  purpose  wherever  they 
go.  There  are  a  great  many  such 
teachers  found  all  over  this  state. 
They  are  making  but  little  noise ;  they 
are  working.  But  their  influence  is 
being  felt.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
free  schools  has  the  demand  been  so 
great  for  such  teachers.  Superintend- 
ents are  searching  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  land  to  find  them.  So  we 
can  truly  say,  it  pays  financially,  as 
well  as  spiritually  to  hold  steadfastly 
to  such  an  ideal.  So  let  us  receive  the 
order  as  did  the  master  in  Longfel- 
low's building  of  the  ship:  "Build  me 
straight,  O  worthy  master,  staunch 
and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel,  that  shall 
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laugh  at  all  disaster,  and  with  wave 
and  whirlwind  wrestle."  And  the  joy 
of  labor  will  be  contagious ;  and  in  the 


long  hot  days  of  toil,  "He  who  may 
listen  will  hear,  now  and  then  the  song 
of  the  master  and  his  men." 


TECHNICAL  GRAMMAR.    WHEN  TO  BEGIN.    EXTENT  OF  COURSES 

IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


R.  K.  Row,  Cliicago. 


THE  "New  Education''  made  a  vig- 
orous protest  against  the  undue 
emphasis  given  to  formal  gram- 
mar in  the  elementary  schools.  In  some 
school  systems  this  protest  was  so  effec- 
tive as  to  practically  eliminate  formal 
grammar  below  the  high  school.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
this  movement  was  started,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  investigate  prevailing  condi- 
tions. 
The    following    questions    were    re- 

1.  In  what  grade  of  the  practice 
cently  sent  to  all  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  in  the  country: 

school  do  you  begin  teaching  technical 
grammar? 

2.  During  how  many  months  do 
you  teach  grammar  in  the  elementary 
school  ? 

So  far,  sixty-one  schools  have  re- 
ported, representing  twenty-one  states, 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
Florida  to  Washington.  Summarized 
the  replies  to  the  first  question  show: 
6  begin  grammar  in  the  5th  grade. 
9  begin  grammar  in  the  6th  grade. 

34  begin  grammar  in  the  7th  grade. 

11  begin  grammar  in  the  8th  grade. 
1  begins  grammar  in  the  9th  grade. 

That  is  to  say,  46  of  the  61  schools, 
or  over  75  per  cent.,  begin  grammar 
in  the  seventh  grade,  or  later.  Of 
those  that  begin  in  the  sixth  grade 
three  have  only  seven  grades  below  the 
high  school,  so  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 


schools  reported  have  two  years,  or 
less,  of  work  in  grammar  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

The  reports  on  the  time  devoted  to 
the  study  of  formal  grammar  are 
equally  interesting,  to-wit: 

5  schools  give    4  school  years   to 
grammar. 

7  schools  give    3    school    years    to 
grammar. 

25  schools  give  2  school  years  to 
grammar. 

24  schools  give  1  school  year  to 
grammar. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  summary 
confirms  the  other;  49  schools,  or  80 
per  cent,  allow  two  years  or  less  for 
the  study  of  formal  grammar  below 
the  high  school. 

When  we  consider  the  fre'^Hom 
usually  allowed  these  schools  in  mak- 
ing their  course  of  study,  and  the  dis- 
tinct individuality  of  those  in  charge, 
this  comparative  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice in  deferring  the  teaching  of  formal 
grammar  until  the  last  two  years  be- 
low the  high  school  is  very  significant. 
It  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  in- 
vestigators have  arrived  at  a  like  con- 
clusion ;  namely,  that  by  waiting  and 
availing  themselves  of  that  "true  yoke 
fellow,"  time,  they  can  do  with  satis- 
faction in  two  years  or  less  what  others 
continue  to  spend  three  or  four  years 
upon. 

The   significance   of   the   reports   is 
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further  increased  by  the  fact  that  until 
very  recently  no  series  of  text-books  in 
language   and   grammar  provided   for 


this  plan,  and  courses  of  study  are  still 
often  made  to  accord  with  text-books 
rather  thah  with  children. 


WHAT  TO  TEACH  IN  NATURE  STUDY. 


O.  p.  Dellinger,  Instructor  ib  Biology,  Clark  Collage,  Worcett«r,  Mass.    Recently  Elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Nature  Study  and  Physiology,  Winona  Normal  School,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


NATURE-STUDY  is  yet  compar- 
atively new  and  the  teacher 
feels  by  no  means  the  confi- 
dence in  laying  down  a  course  of  study 
in  this  subject  that  he  does  in  those 
older  and  better  established.  The 
abundance  of  material  becomes  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  and  the  selection 
of  essentials  and  omission  of  nonessen- 
tials no  little  problem.  Much  that  is 
of  little  value  must  be  omitted  entirely 
and  much  more  can  be  only  touched 
lightly  upon. 

Teachers  of  nature-study  disagree 
markedly  as  to  what  is  important  and 
what  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
some  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  there 
is  no  unimportant  material  and  that  all 
is  of  equal  value.  To  these  I  have 
nothing  to  say;  they  might  as  well 
leave  the  rest  of  the  article  unread. 
I  cannot  discuss  nature-study  with  a 
teacher  who  believes  the  study  of 
"water  worn  pebbles"  of  as  much 
value  as  the  study  of  the  insects  of 
the  home. 

The  first  problem  that  confronts  the 
teacher  is  to  draw  the  line  between 
nature-study  and  the  other  subjects  al- 
ready in  the  curriculum  such  as  physi- 
ology and  geography.  These  subjects 
have  their  own  fields  and  what  belongs 
to  them  should  be  left  to  them  and  not 
confused  with  the  materials  of  nature- 
study.  I  am  aware  that  some  good 
teachers  will  be  surprised  at  this  state- 


ment yet  in  the  end  I  believe  they  will 
agree. 

Possibly  a  more  difficult  task  is  to 
separate  from  nature-study  the  botany, 
zoology,  physics,  and  all  other  natural 
sciences  taught  in  college.  Many  na- 
ture-study courses  are  based  on  the 
idea  that  by  diluting  college  botany 
and  zoology  nature-study  will  result. 
Teachers  are  trained  as  if  this  were 
true.  Yet,  I  think,  we  must  admit 
that  the  problems  of  nature-study  and 
those  of  college  subjects  must  be  very 
different.  As  the  natural  sciences  are 
now  taught  in  our  colleges,  they  con- 
cern themselves  with  problems  that 
can  be  of  interest  to  only  a  limited 
few  and  important  that  only  a  few 
should  know.  Nature-study  should 
concern  itself  with  those  problems  that 
have  a  universal  interest  and  are  im- 
portant for  everybody  to  know. 

A  popular  form  of  nature-study 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers  is 
the  systematic  classification  of  birds 
or  plants.  Just  how  it  is  hoped  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  develop  a  na- 
ture-study course  from  this  I  do  not 
see,  for  I  do  not  believe  "the  first 
thing  that  a  child  sees  when  it  opens 
its  eyes  upon  this  world  of  plants  is 
that  some  are  Gymnosperms  and  some 
are  Angiosperms."  It  is  very  desir- 
able and  important  that  a  teacher 
know  the  names  of  the  common  ob- 
jects about  him  in  order  that  he  may 
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use  them,  but  in  these  courses  no  sug- 
gestion is  ever  made  as  to  their  appli- 
cation unless  it  is  intended  for  the 
pupil  to  go  through  the  same  process 
of  learning  the  names.  Pupil  and 
teacher  will  soon  forget  and  be  glad 
they  forgot  these  names  unless  they 
have  some  definite  point  of  contact 
with  these  objects.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  much  useless  detail  is  ground 
over  which  every  teacher  is  glad  to 
forget  and  spare  his  pupils  of.  The 
names  of  objects  should  be  taught  only 
when  they  are  needed  and  at  the  time 
when  there  will  be  some  reason  to  re- 
member them. 

Not  every  farmer's  boy  is  to  be  a 
farmer  any  more  than  every  doctors 
son  is  to  be  a  doctor,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  me  any  more  important  that  agri- 
culture as  a  profession  than  that  medi- 
cine as  a  profession  be  taught  in  the 
grammar  grades.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  things  in  both  that  every 
boy  and  girl  should  know.  These 
should  be  sought  out  and  taught.  It 
is  also  true  that  Agriculture  will  con- 
tribute many  more  topics  of  general 
interest  than  medicine  and  that  much 
of  the  work  in  nature-study  should  be 
based  on  work  in  elementary  agricul- 
ture, yet  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
introduce  special  problems  that  belong 
in  the  agricultural  colleges.  Where- 
ever  this  is  done  we  must  expect  that 
the  work  will  be  a  failure. 

There  has  been  unusual  activity  in 
the  writing  of  nature-study  literature 
since  it  has  received  a  place  on  the 
school  curriculum  and,  while  there  is 
much  of  it  that  is  perfectly  wholesome, 
the  larger  part  has  no  place  in  a  na- 
ture-study library.  The  teacher  should, 
in  most  cases,  steer  free  from  books 
and  go  to  nature  herself  for  the  ma- 


terials. Information  crammed  from 
books  is  not  any  more  nature-study 
than  it  is  education.  Besides,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  nature-study  is  to  get 
the  school  children  back  in  touch  with 
Mother  Nature.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  reading,  even  the  best  of  books,  and 
surely  not  by  reading  books  that  mis- 
represent nature. 

One  of  the  best  definitions  of  nature- 
study  is  that  it  is  "problem  solving." 
These  problems,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
are  not  found  in  books.  They  are  the 
problems  which  are  found  abundantly 
in  nature.  In  fact  they  are  so  abund- 
ant that  some  care  must  be  used  to 
select  those  best  suited  to  the  child. 
It  seems  to  me  the  definition  needs  to 
be  limited  to  the  extent  that  the  prob- 
lems selected  be  those  closely  and 
vitally  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
child.  Other  problems  may  awaken 
interest  but  only  those  will  awaken 
lasting  interest  that  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  child's  home  life. 

Closely  connected  with  the  idea  of 
nature-study  is  the  school  garden. 
"Of  all  the  wonderful  things  in  the 
wonderful  universe  of  God,  nothing 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  surprising 
than  the  planting  of  a  seed  in  a  bank 
of  earth  and  the  result  therefrom.'* 
The  home  and  school  gardens  offer 
more  suitable  nature-study  materials 
than  any  other  field.  Around  them 
can  be  grouped  many  of  the  problems 
that  need  to  enter  a  nature-study 
course.  If  ground  is  available  there 
should  be  a  school  garden  in  which 
every  child  can  have  a  plot  of  his  own. 
In  these  plots  should  be  planted  such 
flowers  and  vegetables  as  are  suitable 
to  the  age  of  the  child.  Connected 
with  this  plot  should  be  a  common 
plot   in   which   are   cultivated   all   the 
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common  flowers  and  shrubs  best 
adapted  to  beautifying  the  home.  This 
garden  should  be  a  model  of  carefully 
planned  grounds  and  the  beauty  spot 
of  the  neighborhood.  If  the  pupils 
are  drawn  largely  from  the  country 
experimental  plots  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  vegetable  garden  and  in 
this  case  the  pupils  would  be  con- 
cerned more  with  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  plant  breeding 
and  methods  of  control  of  plant  dis- 
eases. 

In  connection  with  the  gardens,  in- 
sect problems  would  become  vital  and 
during  the  eight  years  in  the  grades 
each  child  would  come  to  know  and 
have  reason  to  remember  most  of  the 
insects  of  the  garden  and  its  surround- 
ings. Early  would  come  the  problem 
of  control  of  harmful  kinds.  This 
leads  to  bird  studies  and  also  to  the 
study  of  all  insectivorous  animals.  The 
attracting  of  useful  animals  to  the 
home  and  protecting  them  furnishes 
many  problems;  studying  their  breed- 
ing habits  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  numbers,  mai\y  more.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  problems  that  are  well 
worth  while  could  be  lengthened  to 
keep  the  child  busy  almost  any  amount 
of  time. 

In  London,  the  importance  of  this 
kind  of  work  has  been  so  impressed 
on  the  people  that  a  conservative 
board  of  education  is  digging  up  the 
asphalt  play  grounds,  in  case  no  other 
space  can  be  found,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  gardens.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  although  there  is  much  which 
might  be  called  agriculture  in  connec- 
tion with  these  gardens,  all  the  profes- 
sional part  is  omitted.  Every  child 
should  cultivate  a  flower  and  have  its 
care.      He    should    know    the    insects. 


birds,  worms,  mollusks,  toads,  frogs, 
weeds,  and  to  be  sure  the  common 
native  flowers  as  he  has  met  them  or 
used  them  in  his  garden.  Then  to  him 
the  most  homely  of  animals  "will  be 
lovely  in  my  sight  if  you  will  help  me 
to  destroy  mine  enemy.'  In  after  years 
he  will  appreciate  the  saying  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  "God  Almighty  first 
planted  a  garden  and  it  is  the  purest 
of  humane  pleasures;  it  is  the  greatest 
refreshment  of  the  Spirits  of  Man." 

The  first  step  man  made  from  aoject 
poverty  was  the  developing  of  intelli- 
gence enough  to  use  animals  as  his 
friends.  The  domestication  of  animals 
was  the  first  great  move  towards  civ- 
ilization. Throughout  all  history, 
those  races  have  best  succeeded  which 
have  been  most  active  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  animals  for  their  use.  We,  as 
an  American  people,  have  been  very 
reckless  with  the  animals  this  country 
oflfers  us.  Little  attempt  has  been 
made  to  distinguish  friend  from  enemy 
and  we  have  wantonly  destroyed  both 
alike,  with  the  resiflt  that  many  of  the 
species,  once  represented  by  countless 
individuals,  are  now  on  the  point  of 
extermination  without  our  having  at- 
tempted until  recently  to  add  any  of 
them  to  our  domesticated  animals. 

This  wanton  destruction  of  friends 
and  the  careless  importation  of  ene 
mies  has  saddled  the  country  with  a 
tax  too  large  to  be  expressed  in  ap 
preciable  figures.  The  people  of  the 
country  should  take  up  as  a  problem 
the  protection  and  preservation  of 
these  remnants  of  a  once  useful  race. 
Bring  back  many  of  them  to  their 
former  numbers  and  thus,  as  the  peo- 
ple in  early  times,  add  this  great  host 
of  friends  to  the  helpers  in  the  fight 
against    nature's    enemies.      It    is    of     * 
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equal  importance  that  the  enemies  be 
sought  out  and  made  known  in  order 
that  they  may  be  fought  in  the  open 
and  every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
taught  to  distinguish  between  these 
friends  and  foes.  When  we  develop  a 
people  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  nature  many  of  the 
evils  of  fate  will  become  evils  of  a  defi- 
nite cause  and  be  subject  to  control. 
As  it  now  is,  most  of  the  people  of 
the  state  would  not  know  a  host  of 
enemies  or  be  able  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  friends  if  they  were  face  to 
face  with  them. 

The  problems  here  suggested  cannot 
be  solved  immediately  nor  can  a  very 
.large  beginning  be  made  in  any  one 
year,  yet  they  are  infinitely  more  im- 
portant and  just  as  interesting  as  the 
finding  out  that  some  animals  are  Coe- 
lenterates  and  some  are  Echinoderms. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  teachers 
of  the  state  that  many  of  the  nature- 
study  courses  as  they  are  now  laid 
down  are  perfectly  absurd.  They  are 
complex  and  involve  enough  for  col- 
lege course  which,  in  fact,  most  of 
them  are  together  with  a  much  length- 
ening and  adding  of  much  detail.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  more  needed 
than  another  to  make  nature-study  a 
success,  it  is  a  simplified  course. 
Teachers  are  not  yet  prepared  to  use 
very  complex  courses  and,  if  they 
were,  it  is  a  question  if  such  ones 
would  be  advisable.  We  want  the 
children  of  the  state  to  leave  the 
schools  with  a  healthful  and  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  their  environment,  not  to 
leave  them  with  the  feeling  that  na- 
ture-study is  a  bore  and  all  this  talk 
about  the  beauties  of  nature,  nonsense. 
Yet,  will  not  the  latter  be  the  inevit- 


able result  of  grinding  a  child  through 
the  interminable  courses  as  they  are 
now  made  out  ? 

As  a  last  word,  let  me  insist  that 
the  teacher  keep  in  mind  that  physi- 
ology and  geography  are  not  nature- 
study  and  should  not  be  substituted 
for.it;  that  a  diluting  of  the  natural 
sciences  as  they  are  now  taught  in  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  will  not  give 
nature-study;  that  learning  a  few 
names  and  pressing  a  few  plants  is 
very  poor  nature-study;  that  nature- 
study  cannot  be  taught  from  books; 
and  in  short,  "that  it  is  neither  book 
nor  any  other  product  of  human  skill 
but  life  itself  that  forms  the  basis  for 
all   education   and   instruction." 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE 

FEDERATION,  BOSTON, 

MASS. 


A  World-Wide  Students*  Temperance 

Movement. 

The  total  abstinence  movement 
among  students  in  Europe  has  reached 
a  stage  of  considerable  importance. 
According  to  the  latest  reports  there 
are  fourteen  organizations,  each  with 
many  local  branches,  representing  11 
different  countries,  and  a  membership 
of  over  12,000.  Ten  of  the  organiza- 
tions publish  journals,  and  the  others 
circulate  literature.  In  the  United 
States,  practical  study  of  the  alcohol 
question  was  taken  up  last  year  by 
students  in  100  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; in  some  cases  the  work  was 
given  credit  as  a  college  study.  The 
intercollegiate  prohibition  movement 
is  thoroughly  organized  in  17  states 
and  123  different  colleges,  universities, 
professional  and  normal  schools.     The 
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temperance  work  of  the  National  As- 
sociation alone  reached  last  year  46,- 
000  college  men  and  women. 


THE  CLOSE  RELATION  OF  AL- 
COHOL AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  of  New  York,  in 
his  international  prize  essay  on  tuber- 
culosis says  that  statistics  in  hospitals 
for  tuberculosis  and  scrofulous  chil- 
dren show  that  the  majority  of  them 
had   parents   addicted   to   the   use   of 


alcohol,  and  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  when  one  or  more  parents  were 
addicted  to  such  use,  their  offsprmg 
has  become  scrofulous.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  resolution  passed  in 
1905  by  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  viz.:  "In  view  of  the 
close  connection  between  alcohol  and 
tuberculosis,  this  Congress  strongly 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  combining 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis  with  the 
struggle  against  alcoholism." 


MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  GRADES. 


Robert  J.  Alay,  Indiana  UniTenity,  Bloomington*  Indiana. 


The  discussion  of  this  subject  very 
naturally  falls  into  three  divisions: 

(a)  The  value  of  mathematical 
study. 

(b)  The  mathematical  course  for 
the  grades. 

(c)  Methods  of  teaching. 
Although    these    divisions    tend    to 

overlap,  the  attempt  in  this  paper  is 
to  keep  them  separate,  and  discuss 
each  in  turn. 

Mathematics  is  a  universal  subject 
of  study.  It  has  long  had  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  curricula  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher 
schools.  It  has  had  more  time  than 
any  other  subject,  unless  it  be  lan- 
guage. The  time  and  energy  given  to 
it,  speak  eloquently  of  its  value.  The 
place  of  mathematics  in  the  school 
course  is  in  no  danger.  The  friends 
of  the  subject,  however,  can  do  good 
service  by  calling  attention  to  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  in  the  course  of  study, 
to  a  better  arrangement  of  its  material 
in  the  curriculum,  and  to  improve 
methods  of  teaching  it.  The  course 
of  study  will  be  more  reasonable  and 
the  teaching  more  rational  if  both  are 


based  upon  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
taught. 

In  general,  a  subject  has  no  place  in 
a  course  of  study  unless  it  furnishes 
the  student  with  useful  knowledge  and 
also  contributes  to  his  culture.  Math- 
ematics justifies  itself  as  a  subject  of 
school  study  on  both  of  these  grounds. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  sub- 
ject more  closely  related  to  every-day 
life  than  elementary  mathematics.  The 
child  does  not  live  long  until  he  feels 
the  need  of  quantifying  and  number- 
ing his  experiences.  He  must  know 
the  common  mathematical  experiences 
of  his  fellows  in  order  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  them.  A  careful  analysis 
shows  that  but  few  of  the  experiences 
of  life  are  wholly  free  from  mathemat- 
ical notions.  Should  all  mathematical 
ideas  be  eliminated,  factories  would  be 
closed,  commerce  destroyed  and  busi- 
ness stopped.  Such  simple  matters  as 
telling  the  time  of  the  day,  or  buying 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  would  be  entire- 
ly impossible.  A  subject  so  closely 
connected  with  the  common  every- 
day affairs  of  men  must  ever  be  a  mat- 
ter of  school  study. 
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Anciently,  mathematics  was  studied 
solely  for  its  utilitarian  value.  Among 
eastern  and  Semitic  peoples,  this  rea- 
son still  prevails.  Many  teachers  in 
the  technical  schools  of  the  present 
day,  attach  no  value  above  the  prac- 
tical to  mathematics.  They  regard  it 
merely  as  a  necessary  and  convenient 
tool  to  be  used  in  the  mathematical 
industries. 

Mathematics  is  also  useful  because 
of  its  indirect  bearing  upon  other 
things.  Many  interesting  and  useful 
fields  of  experience  are  never  fully 
opened  until  the  key  of  mathematics 
is  applied  to  them.  Mathematics  is 
now  freely  used  in  physics,  chemistry, 
economics,  social  science  and  statis- 
tics. It  is  the  basis  and  back-bone  of 
architecture,  engineering,  mining,  nav- 
igation, astronomy,  and  nearly  all 
forms  of  manufacturing.  From  the 
utility  side  alone  the  science  amply 
justifies  itself  as  a  subject  of  study. 

On  the  side  of  culture,  mathematics 
is  able  to  do  some  things  for  the  stu- 
dent better  than  they  can  be  done  by 
any  other  subject.  Being  a  pure 
science,  the  science  of  necessary  con- 
clusions, it  early  introduces  the  learner 
to  organized  knowledge,  to  logical 
thinking,  and  to  necessary  inferences. 
In  mathematics  conclusions  are  not 
made  because  they  are  pleasing  or  de- 
sirable, but  because  they  are  inevita- 
ble. The  nature  of  mathematics  is 
such  as  to  train  the  student  away  from 
the  formation  of  conclusions  to  buy 
gold  bricks  of  any  style.  If  the  math- 
ematical type  of  thinking  were  more 
common,  the  get-rich-quick  concerns 
would  be  less  common.  The  delusion 
of  50  per  cent,  dividends  on  stock  that 
cost  10  per  cent,  cannot  long  remain  in 


the  mind  of  the  man  who  thinks  math- 
ematically. 

The  mathematical  form  of  thinking 
is  of  great  importance.  It  is  funda- 
mental for  it  has  been  developed  in 
every  civilization.  It  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  three  parts:  First, 
the  careful  observation  of  facts;  sec- 
ond, the  application  to  these  facts  of 
known  principles,  and  third,  the  mak- 
ing of  the  inference  that  facts  and 
principles  compel.  No  one  ignorant 
of  this  form  of  thought  is  either  safe 
or  educated. 

The  nature  of  mathematics  is  such 
that  it  compels  attention.  No  one  can 
master  its  secrets  unless  he  gives  him- 
self wholly  to  the  task.  The  imma- 
ture student  soon  finds  that  wool  gath- 
ering in  mathematical  work  is  costly. 
In  adding  a  column  of  figures,  if  the 
mind  wanders  at  the  half-way  point, 
the  penalty  of  doing  it  all  over  is  im- 
mediately assessed  and  collected.  In 
long  division,  the  least  wavering  at 
the  moment  that  the  quotient  figure  is 
about  to  be  determined  is  disastrous. 
It  means  going  back  and  doing  it  all 
over  again.  This  happens  everywhere 
in  mathematics.  For  every  inatten- 
tion the  penalty  is  immediate  and 
certain.  The  certainty  of  the  penalty 
soon  brings  respect  for  the  law,  and 
the  student  begins  to  resist  the  pull 
of  outside  forces.  He  learns  to  at- 
tend. 

For  training  in  accuracy  mathemat- 
ics is  superior  to  other  school  subjects. 
Its  result  can  be  tested,  its  conclu- 
sions proven.  There  can  be  no  argu- 
ment about  the  truth  of  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  the  footing  of  a  ledger  col- 
umn or  the  quotient  of  two  fractions. 
The  student  very  early  not  only  learns 
how  to   test  his   results,  but  he   also 
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comes  to  feel  that  they  must  be  ac- 
curate. His  friends  will  not  allow 
him  to  make  a  personal  arithmetic  in 
opposition  to  the  true  one,  although 
they  will  put  up  with  his  personal 
grammar,  which  may  be  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  established  one.  All 
these  things  force  upon  the  student 
the  great  need  of  accuracy  in  his  math- 
ematical work.  The  habit  of  accuracy 
in  one  line  of  thinking  once  found,  has 
a  salutary  effect  upon  the  whole  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into 
the  study  of  the  cultural  value  of  math- 
ematics. It  would  be  very  easy  to 
show  that  this  science  strengthens  and 
improves  the  imagination,  promotes 
the  love  of  truth,  develops  the  power 
of  concise,  direct  statement,  and  makes 
its  votaries  able  to  think  straight  in 
all  fields.  Since  culture  in  its  best 
form  is  the  removal  of  limitations, 
mathematics  must  certainly  take  high 
rank  as  a  culture  study,  for  it  removes 
many  limitations. 

The  course  in  mathematics  for  the 
grades  should  be  formed  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  child  by  contributing 
knowledge  that  he  ought  to  know,  and 
by  giving  power  that  he  should  have. 
The  great  fundamental  store-house  of 
mathematics  is  arithmetic.  It  is  at  the 
bottom  historically,  logfically  and  psy- 
chologically. From  the  necessity  of 
the  case  it  must  form  the  main  part 
of  the  grade  course  in  mathematics. 
The  grade  course  should  be  made  for 
the  grades  and  not  for  the  high  school. 
For  this  reason  formal  algebra  and 
geometry  have  no  place  in  the  grade 
course.  The  algebra  of  the  equation 
and  much  concrete  geometry  should 
be  in  the  course.  There  is  no  longer 
any  good  reason  why  either  teacher  or 
pupil   should   shy   at   an   e^^uation   or 


dodge  a  simple  geometrical  fact.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  mathemat- 
ics is  in  the  singular  number.  No  defi- 
nite boundaries  separate  its  subjects. 
Arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry 
overlap  and  interlace.  Much  of  arith- 
metic becomes  easy  and  intensely  in- 
teresting by  the  use  of  the  equation  or 
by  the  application  of  some  simple  con- 
crete geometry.  In  some  of  our  best 
text-books  both  of  these  ideas  are  in- 
cluded, but  generally  in  a  supplement 
or  in  separate  chapters.  These  ideas 
should  be  embodied  in  the  arithmetic 
as  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Much  of  the  fundamental  part  of 
arithmetic  must  be  remembered.  The 
reasoning  of  the  latter  parts  is  greatly 
hindered  unless  there  is  the  material 
for  reason  in  the  memory.  No  power 
of  the  mind  is  more  active  in  the  early 
school  life  than  the  memory.  During  the 
first  four  years  of  school  life,  normal 
children  take  delight  in  exercising  this 
faculty.  The  course  in  arithmetic 
should  use  these  years  for  gaining 
mastery  of  counting,  and  of  all  the 
fundamental  relations  of  numbers.  In 
many  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe, 
nothing  beyond  the  fundamental  op- 
erations, except  the  simplest  sort  of 
work  with  fractions,  is  attempted.  In 
many  of  our  schools  we  have  been  too 
ambitious  and  have  attempted  work 
entirely  too  difficult.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  make  the  arithmetic  of  the 
first  four  years  fit  more  closely  to  the 
nature  and  rieeds  of  the  child. 

Upon  his  entrance  to  school,  indeed 
several  years  earlier,  the  child  has 
need  of  numbers  and  derives  keen 
pleasure  from  multiplying  his  numbers 
experiences.  Number  opens  for  him 
a  new  soul  window  and  gives  him  a 
wider   outlook.     Work   with   number. 
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should,  therefore,  begin  in  the  first 
grade. 

If  argument  for  this  statement  is 
needed,  one  finds  it  in  the  experience 
of  Pestalozzi  and  in  the  success  of 
thousands  of  his  disciples.  It  has  been 
urged  in  opposition  that  the  time  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  years  of  school 
life  could  be  used  to  better  advantage 
in  doing  other  things.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  better  things  have  not 
yet  been  found.  The  task  of  finding 
a  substitute  for  number  work  th^t  will 
prove  more  interesting,  and  give  more 
valuable  returns,  is  so  hard  that  a 
thoughtful  man  will  hardly  undertake 
it. 

In  the  first  and  second  grades  the 
work  should  center  about  counting 
and  number  applications  to  very  sim- 
ple experiences.  In  some  schools  this 
work  is  made  incidental.  The  objec- 
tion to  such  a  program  is  that  it  gen- 
erally becomes  accidental,  and  nothing 
of  value  is  accomplished. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years 
should  include  systematic  exercises  in 
counting  by  ones,  twos  and  threes,  for- 
ward and  backward,  acquaintance 
with  number  symbols  to  at  least  100, 
and  the  number  combinations  involved 
in  the  experiences  common  to  this  age. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  most  of  this 
work  should  be  concrete.  In  the 
counting,  however,  the  child  soon  gets 
away  from  the  need  of  actual  things, 
and  counts  from  the  sheer  joy  that  the 
rythm  in  the  counting  gives.  The  child 
should  have  the  number  of  symbols  be- 
cause they  give  him  needed  tools  and 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  be  kept  busy 
rationally.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  counting  should  be  extended  to 
include  counting  by  rimes,  tables  of 
the    fundamental    operations    learned. 


the  commonly  used  facts  of  our  system 
of  weights  and  measures  mastered. 
Skill  gained  in  speedy  and  accurate 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  mastery  of  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  few  commonly  occur- 
ring fractions  attained,  and  the  ability 
gained  to  apply  the  tool,  mathematics, 
to  the  simple  problems  of  buying,  sell- 
ing, and  measuring.  Incidentally,  and 
not  accidentally,  through  the  first  few 
years,  acquaintance  should  be  found 
with  the  common  geometric  forms, 
their  simple  properties  learned,  and 
number  applied  in  determining  easy 
boundaries,  areas  and  contents.  The 
interest  of  the  child  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  physical  activity,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  mathematical  material  of 
the  first  four  years  should  come 
through  the  work  that  the  child  does. 
Many  of  the  problems  that  he  solves 
should  be  made  from  data  that  he  him- 
self has  gathered.  This  data  may 
come  from  his  other  studies,  from 
measurements  that  he  has  been  di- 
rected to  make,  and  from  experiences 
at  home,  at  the  grocery  or  in  the  shop. 
Whatever  related  number  to  the  expe- 
riences of  life  will  help  in  keeping  up 
the  interest. 

With  the  fifth  school  year  the  more 
formal  side  of  arithmetic  should  be 
begun.  The  child  has  now  reached  a 
stage  in  his  development  when  he  can 
begin  to  appreciate  more  formal  state- 
ments and  sustain  interest  in  more 
complicated  reasonings.  The  transi- 
tion should  be  gradual.  The  more 
complicated  problems  should  be  seen 
to  arise  easily  from  the  experiences 
of  home,  farm,  shop  and  business. 

The  work  of  the  last  four  years  of 
school  in  the  grades  should  include 
fractions,  common   and   decimal,   per- 
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centage  as  used  in  profit  and  loss,  div- 
idends, assessments,  taxes,  gains  in 
wealth,  population,  etc.  Simple  inter- 
est, with  principal,  time  and  rate  given, 
ratio  and  simple  proportion,  mensura- 
tion applied  to  all  commonly  occurring 
forms,  square  and  cube  root  by  factor- 
ing, square  root  formally,  problems  of 
analysis,  and  sufficient  algebra  to  in- 
sure the  easy  use  of  the  equation.  The 
obsolete  and  needless  parts  of  arith- 
metic should  be  omitted.  Many  of  the 
recent  text  books  have  done  well  in 
omissions.  Perhaps  none  of  them  have 
quite  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  all 
the  useless  lumber  of  the  past.  There 
are  sufficient  fields  of  present  day 
arithmetical  application  to  use  all  the 
school  time  of  the  child.  Giving  time 
to  the  dead  things  of  the  past  is  not 
only  needless,  but  very  harmful.  Our 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  bad 
enough  at  its  best.  All  obsolete  and 
unusual  units  should  be  omitted.  Such 
tables  as  Apothecary  and  Troy  are  for 
the  druggist  and  the  jeweler,  and  have 
no  place  in  school  study.  The  addi- 
tion of  several  numbers,  each  consist- 
ing of  miles,  furlongs,  rods,  yards, 
feet  and  inches,  is  never  required  out- 
side of  any  arithmetic,  and  it  should 
not  be  required  there.  Long  prob- 
lems requiring  reductions  through 
three  or  four  units  are  simply  useless 
refinements  of  cruelty,  and  should  be 
relegated  at  once  to  the  junk  pile  of 
oblivion. 

Greatest  common  divisor  by  long  di- 
vision has  no  application  outside  of  a 
book,  and  besides  no  pupil  in  the 
grades  can  comprehend  it.  It  should 
be  omitted  and  the  factoring  method 
alone  taught.  The  same  is  true  of 
least  common  multiple.  Its  applica- 
tions   are    simple,    and    the    factoring 


method  is  sufficient.  In  fractions 
much  time  could  be  saved  by  limit- 
ing the  work  to  fractions  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Entirely  too  much  time  is 
spent  in  reducing  fractions  to  uncom- 
mon denominators.  In  percentage  and 
interest  most  of  the  indirect  cases  are 
of  but  little  practical  importance. 
They  should  not  be  treated  arithmetic- 
ally, but  should  be  handled  by  means 
of  the  equation.  In  this  way  they  be- 
come interesting,  easily  understood 
and  readily  retained.  Such  applica- 
tions of  percentage  as  involve  fraction- 
al parts  of  bonds  and  shares  of  stock 
and  the  inverse  case  of  commission 
and  brokerage,  should  be  omitted. 
Compound  and  annual  interest  and 
partial  payments,  except  in  very  sim- 
ple form,  should  be  omitted.  The  sub- 
ject of  exchange  as  usually  presented, 
is  far  more  complicated  than  the  real- 
ity. Only  its  simple  business  side 
should  be  presented.  Square  root  has 
little  application  and  cube  root  still 
less.  Omit  the  latter  entirely  and  teach 
the  former  as  simply  as  possible. 
Other  subjects  that  should  be  omitted 
are  circulating  decimals,  true  discount, 
equation  of  payments,  complicated 
problems,  partnership,  compound  pro- 
portion, and  all  business  problems 
which  do  not  conform  to  present  us- 
age. 

The  course  should  be  planned  and 
organized  with  the  following  very 
definite  ends  in  view: 

(a)  Accuracy  and  reasonable  speed 
in  the  performance  of  all  fundamental 
operations. 

(b)  Power  to  add  or  subtract 
mentally  any  two  numbers  less  than 
one  hundred. 

(c)  Skill  and  ease  in  the  use  of 
short  cuts,  especially  those  involving 
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the  use  of  aliquot  parts  of  one  hun- 
dred. 

(d)  Complete  mastery  of  simple 
fractions  in  all  useful  relations. 

(e)  Absolute  mastery  of  the  use  of 
the  decimal  point,  in  all  operations 
with  decimals. 

(f)  Acquaintance  with  business 
forms  and  customs,  as  found  in  stores, 
in  shops,  in  banks  and  on  farms,  and 
ability  to  use  mathematics  in  answer- 
ing questions  that  arise  in  these  va- 
rious forms  of  business. 

(g)A  good  acquaintance  with  the 
simple  equation  and  the  habit  of  using 
it  in  all  arithmetical  problems  where 
its  use  is  advantageous. 

(h)  The  mastery  of  the  common 
useful  facts  of  geometry  which  may 
be  attained  by  concrete  or  inductive 
methods. 

(i)  Skill  in  straight  thinking  in  the 
presence  of  complicated  data. 

However  valuable  the  study  of 
mathematics  may  be,  and  however 
perfect  the  course  of  study,  the  best 
results  will  not  be  attained  unless 
there  be  a  good  teacher.  The  teacher 
is  always  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  school  life  of  the  child.  Build- 
ings, apparatus,  text-books  and  course 
of  study  may  all  be  eliminated,  but 
as  long  as  there  is  teacher  and  child, 
good  educational  results  are  possible. 

A  very  essential  equipment  of  the 
teacher  is  wide  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics. He  who  knows  arithmetic 
only,  does  not  even  know  that.  Arith- 
metic is  a  part  of  the  science  of  math- 
ematics that  is  not  seen  in  its  beauty 
and  bearing  unless  it  is  looked  at  from 
the  vantage  point  of  a  more  advanced 
part  of  the  subject. 

Algebra  and  geometry  throw  much 
light    upon    arithmetic,    because    they 


have  their  roots  in  it,  and  because  their 
elements  are  a  part  of  it.  Wide  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  enables  the  teach- 
er to  judge  the  relative  values  of  dif- 
ferent topics,  to  see  the  logical  struct- 
ure of  the  whole  subject,  to  anticipate 
and  prepare  for  difficulties,  to  recog- 
nize the  recurrence  of  old  truths  in 
new  dress,  to  be  fertile  in  illustrations, 
and  to  grade  the  presentation  to  the 
needs  of  the  class.  It  is  a  mistake 
often  repeated  to  suppose  that  wide 
knowledge  will  cause  the  teacher  to 
teach  over  the  heads  of  his  pupils. 
Over-the-heads  teaching  is  usually  a 
cloak  for  dense  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  teacher  has  not  yet  been 
found  who  has  stood  before  his  class 
embarrassed  because  he  knew  too 
much  about  his  subject. 

The  teacher  ought  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics,  especially  that 
part  relating  to  arithmetic.  Such 
knowledge  besides  broadening  the  pos- 
sessor, furnishes  him  with  interesting 
material  to  use  in  arousing  interest, 
shows  him  the  successes  and  failures 
of  past  trials,  teaches  him  where  to 
expect  the  learner  to  have  difficulty  by 
showing  him  where  the  race  has  had 
its  hardest  struggles,  and  makes  him 
master  of  the  best  devices  that  men 
have  found  and  tried  in  the  past. 

Finally  the  teacher  needs  some 
pedagogy  of  mathematics.  He  needs 
to  rethink  his  arithmetic  with  a  view 
of  teaching  it.  He  needs  also  to  be 
able  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
learner.  This  requires  considerable 
knowledge  of  child  psychology.  The 
ordinary  pedagogical  preparation  re- 
quired of  all  teachers,  is  the  founda- 
tion for  the  mathematical  teacher.  His 
particular  preparation  consists  in  fit- 
ting his  psychology  to  the  subject  of 
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mathematics,  particularly  to  arithme- 
tfc. 

The  daily  school  room  work  is  of 
supreme  importance.  Here,  sympathy 
and  proper  guidance  are  always  need- 
ed. The  teacher  who  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  plan  the  work  of  each  day  with 
care,  and  then  unites  sympathy  and 
common  sense  with  the  work  of  the 
class,  will  /find  but  little  trouble  in 
reaching  desirable  results. 

The  early  part  of  arithmetic  must 
of  necessity  be  concrete  and  inductive. 
To  be  interesting  it  must  be  connected 
with  familiar  experiences.  The  child, 
however,  soon  gains  the  power  of  ab- 
stracting number  from  objects  and 
finds  keen  delight  in  dealing  with 
number  apart  from  objects.  There  is 
a  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  connect 
some  sort  of  a  story  with  five.  The 
teacher  who  continues  this  number 
story  telling  very  long,  not  only  does 
an  extremely  silly  thing,  but  a  very 
harmful  thing  as  well.  Growth  is  to- 
ward the  abstract  and  the  symbol. 
This  growth  is  greatly  retarded  and 
may  be  entirely  stopped  by  continuing 
too  long  with  the  concrete.  The  guide 
here,  as  elsewhere,  must  be  the  judg- 
ment founded  on  common  sense. 

In  counting,  the  transition  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract  is  easily  made. 
Children  often  make  it  before  they 
enter  school.  They  count  for  the  joy 
that  comes  through  the  rythm.  By 
directing  the  counting,  most  valuable 
results  may  be  secured.  Such  count- 
ing as  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  etc.,  1,  3,  5,  7, 
9,  11,  etc.,  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  etc.,  2,  5,  8, 
11,  14,  etc.,  2,  4,  7,  9,  11,  14,  16,  19,  21, 
23,  etc.,  and  various  other  forms  easily 
arranged  is  interesteing,  calls  for  the 
closest  attention  and  gives  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  number  system. 


In  the  more  advanced  parts  of  arith- 
metic the  problem  is  the  most  import- 
ant factor  in  the  development  of  the 
student.  It  is  the  exercise  ground  for 
the  mathematical  form  of  thinking. 
The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the 
problem  yields  all  its  worth  to  the 
student.  He  should  teach  the  student 
to  attack  the  problem  in  the  follow- 
ing systematic  way: 

(a)  Read  the  problem  and  thereby 
get  in  mind  all  the  given  relations  and 
the  unknown  things  to  be  determined. 

(b)  Think — that  is  call  up  in  mind 
the  mathematical  principles  needed 
and  decide  how  they  are  to  be  applied. 

(c)  Make  a  symbolical  statement 
of  the  solution. 

(d)  Make  the  required  calculations 
and  verify. 

Good  teaching  will  lead  the  student 
to  apply  this  form  of  solution  to  all 
problems. 

There  is  no  better  whetstone  of  unt 
than  mental  arithmetic.  Good  teach- 
ing will  restore  mental  arithmetic  to 
the  place  of  honor  and  power,  that  it 
once  held.  It  cultivates  mental  alert- 
ness, quick  and  accurate  thinking,  and 
the  most  direct  method  of  attack.  If 
a  few  minutes  each  day  were  spent  in 
mental  arithmetic  throughout  the 
grade  work,  much  better  results  would 
be  attained. 

Finally,  good  teaching  requires 
time,  care  and  patience.  Ideas  are  not 
fixed  in  a  moment.  They  must  have 
time  to  germinate.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  cultivating  the  ideas,  so  that 
vigorous  growth  may  be  possible.  Pa- 
tience is  needed  to  enable  the  teacher 
frequently  to  step  aside  and  wait,  for 
in  mathematics,  the  purpose  of  the 
teacher  is  to  make  himself  useless  to 
the  teacher. 
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J.  O.  Englemaiit  Princip*!  of  Indiana  Slate  Normal  Training  School,  Tacre  Haute,  lacliana. 


INDIANA  teachers  are  fortunate 
in  having  for  their  professional 
text  a  book  so  sane,  so  prac- 
tical and  so  much  in  keeping  with 
the  present  day  trend  of  educational 
aims  and  ideals  as  Gilbert's  "The 
School  and  Its  Life."  While  a  number 
of  its  chapters  may  seem  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  problems  belonging  only 
to  town  and  city  systems  of  schools, 
which  include  school  principals,  su- 
pervisors, superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  special  subjects,  a  closer  reading 
will  make  evident  an  atmosphere  of 
wholesome  suggestions  applicable  and 
helpful  to  the  rural  teacher  as  well. 
The  first  five  chapters  are  so  stimu- 
lating as  to  make  the  book  worth 
while  to  any  teacher,  if  he  could  get 
nothing  from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

The  first  suggestion  may  well  be, — 
read  the  book  through  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  title  page  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  the  author's  practical  ex- 
perience and  present  position  entitles 
him  to  a  hearing.  The  preface  states 
frankly  what  the  book  is  and  what  it 
is  not.  It  also  states  in  its  second  par- 
agraph the  author's  creed,  which  is 
made  the  basis  for  the  whole  subse- 
quent treatment.  "Life  is  one" — "It  is 
life  that  educates,  life  in  its  totality, 
and  school  offers  a  life  to  the  pupil." 
"Hence  the  aim  of  school  should  be  to 
place  the  children  in  the  midst  of  a 


natural,  sane  and  wholesome  life,  free 
from  all  false,  ephemeral  and  artificial 
standards  and  stimuli."  The  "table 
of  contents,"  when  read,  g^ves  the 
reader  the  twenty-four  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, but  this  table  should  by  all 
means  be  followed  by  a  reading  of  the 
whole  book  in  two  or  three  sittings, 
or  in  one,  if  time  permits.  It  is  a  loss 
to  the  teacher  to  spend  seven  months 
in  the  first  reading  of  a  good  book,  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  outlined  for 
seven  institutes. 

One  of  the  first  articles  in  the  au- 
thor's creed  is  that  the  problems  of 
education  are  both  psychological  and 
sociological,  and  another  is  that  "the 
function  of  the  school  is  to  train  youth 
into  social  efficiency."  The  last  de- 
cade has  seen  a  wonderful  advance  in 
the  direction  of  making  schools  min- 
ister to  the  social  efficiency 'of  each 
individual  child.  It  was  a  great  step 
taken  when  child  study,  and  child  psy- 
chology made  advance  enough  to  se- 
cure respect  in  our  teaching  for  the 
whole  round  of  the  child's  mental 
processes,  and  due  regard  for  the  order 
of  unfolding  and  development  of  his 
psychic  or  mental  life.  But  most  of 
the  pedagogical  books  of  the  present 
day  indicate  an  advance  beyond  this, 
for  while  holding  to  the  contributions 
made  by  psychology  and  child-study, 
the  need  is  emphasized  by  many  writ- 
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ers  along  with  Gilbert,  of  giving  a 
child  such  training  in  school  as  will 
help  him  to  live  the  life  he  must  live 
m  other  institutions,  and  live  it  hap- 
pily and,  efficiently.  In  this  connec- 
tion, teachers  of  all  classes  will  find  it 
helpful,  where  possible,  to  read  and 
discuss  chapters  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject as  found  in  some  other  relatively 
recent,  and  noteworthy  books,  e.  g. 
Dewey's  The  School  and  Society; 
Butler's  The  Meaning  of  Education, 
pp.  17-32;  Button's  Social  Phases  of 
Education,  pp.  201,  et  seq,;  Eliot's  Ed- 
ucational Reforms,  ch^p.  xviii ;  Han: 
us's  Educational  Aims,  chap,  v;  How- 
erth's  Education  and  the  Social 
Ideal,  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
September,  1902;  and  Gordy's  A 
Broader  Elementary  Education.  The 
bulletins  issued  from  month  to  month 
by  State  Superintendent  Cotton  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  could 
be  read  again  with  profit  for  the  sake 
of  their  bearing  upon  the  very  prob- 
lems stated  in  Chapter  I,  of  Gilbert's 
book. 

From  the  days  of  Spencer  we  have 
been  used  to  saying  "Education  is  a 
preparation  for  complete  living,"  but 
living  must  be  institutional,  not  soli- 
tary, social  not  alone,  hence  the  perti- 
nency of  the  author's  words,  "The  func- 
tion of  the  school  is  to  train  for  social 
efficiency." 

Paul  Hanus,  in  his  splendid  book 
referred  to  above,  has  so  helpfully  am- 
plified Spencer's  dictum,  that  I  am 
justified  in  quoting  his  words : 

"Now  the  only  real  preparation  for 
life's  duties,  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges is  participation  in  them,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  rendered  intelligible,  in- 
terestitig  and  accessible  to  children 
and  youth  of  school  age;  and  hence 


the  first  task  of  all  education  is  to 
provide  this  participation  as  fully  and 
as  freely  as  possible."  By  this  stand- 
ard, the  educational  value  of  a  given 
subject  in  school  is  the  measure  of  its 
efficacy  in  preparing  a  child  to  live 
completely  which  means  to  live  use- 
fully and  happily.  "By  usefulness  is 
meant  service,  i.  e.,  any  activity  which 
promotes  the  material  or  the  spiritual 
interests  of  mankind,  or  both.  To  be 
happy,  one  must  enjoy  both  his  work 
and  his  leisure.  One  man's  usefulness 
and  happiness  may  be  best  promoted 
through  intellectual  activity,  another's 
through  the  work  of  his  hands;  one 
man  may  be  most  useful  and  happy  as 
an  artist  or  a  musician,  another  as  a 
moral  or  spiritual  leader." 

One  cannot  accept  the  fore-going 
and  still  think  of  the  school  merely 
as  a  place  where  children  learn.  They 
must  learn,  to  be  sure.  Organized 
knowledge  must  be  a  large  product, 
but  not  the  only  one.  Every  child 
must  learn,  but  he  must  also  learn  to  do. 
One  implies  impression ;  the  other,  ex- 
pression. Learning  and  doing  run  side 
by  side  throughout  life,  of  which  the 
school  must  be  an  integral  part.  But 
even  if  we  grant  that  the  school's 
primary  business  is  to  give  every- child 
a  sufficient  number  of  impressions  of 
the  proper  sort,  we  know  today  that 
the  greater  the  abundance  of  the  child's 
activities  which  shall  utilize  and  make 
vital,  through  expression  the  matter 
presented  for  him  to  learn,  the  more 
real  and  lasting  his  impressions. 
Hence,  from  any  point  of  view,  the 
need  of  employing  more  motor  activ- 
ities, of  providing  opportunities  for  va- 
rious kinds  of  expression  work — writ- 
ing, drawing,  painting,  modeling  in 
sand  or  clay,  construction,  blackboard 
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work,  making  simple  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus for  the  use  of  the  school,  the  im- 
portance of  which  Chapter  II  empha- 
sizes throughout. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  per- 
mit it,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  to 
call  attention  to  all  of  the  splendid 
things  said  in  the  opening  chapters, 
but  emphasis  may  well  be  laid  on  the 
value  of  co-operative  exercises  in  the 
ungraded  school  particularly.  Sing- 
ing, drawing,  debates,  spelling-matches, 
special  oratorical  and  declamatory 
exercises,  the  maintenance  of  a  school 
garden  for  the  study  of  simple  prob- 
lems in  the  sciences  offer  special  op- 
portunities for  co-operative  work;  but 
if  the  right  sort  of  spirit  and  ideal  act- 
uates a  school,  it  may  well  be  asked 
why  a  group  of  pupils  coujd  not  profit- 
ably work  together  in  the  occasional 
preparation  of  an  arithmetic  lesson,  let 
us  say?  A  good  deal  of  egotism  is 
ofttimes  developed  in  pupils  who  are 


never  taught  in  the  school  room  the 
numberless  opportunities  they  have 
for  doing  altruistic  service.  Cheating 
and  copying  another's  work,  and  help- 
less dependence  are  evils  to  avoid  on 
the  one  hand,  but  hardly  more  to  be 
avoided  than  the  selfish  spirit  devel- 
oped in  and  manifested  by  the  small 
boy  at  the  board  who  gets  his 
"answer"  first  and  then  stands  hiding 
it  with  his  eraser  with  the  fear  that 
.his  neighbor  may  profit  by  his  wis- 
dom. Neither  helping  another  pupil 
nor  being  helped  by  one  is  necessarily 
an  evil  in  the  school  room.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  a  positive  good,  if  the 
help  is  both  given  and  received  in  the 
right  spirit ;  and  if  the  act  can  be  made 
a  reciprocal  or  a  mutual  one,  if  each 
pupil  can  be  taught  to  both  give  and 
receive  under  proper  conditions,  then 
does  the  school  foster  the  altruistic 
spirit  which  should  be  one  of  its 
characteristics. 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 


T 


Thomas  Francb  Mormn,  Department  of  Hittorj  and  Economics,  Purdue  University, 

Lafayette,  Indiana. 

HE  history  of  England  has  been 
so    intimately    connected    with 


that  of  our  own  country  that  a 
study  of  English  history  and  govern- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  beneficial  to 
an  American  teacher. 

The  historical  connection  between 
England  and  America  is  plain.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  took  a  part  in  the  colonization 
of  North  America.  The  Dutch  cam** 
to  what  is  now  New  York ;  the  Swedes 
to  Delaware;  the  French  were  scat- 
tered along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mis- 
sissippi,   and    the    Great    Lakes;    the 


Spaniards  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  Eng- 
lish came  to  New  England  and  the 
South;  and  the  Germans,  Scotch  and 
Irish  were  found  almost  everywhere  in 
the  New  World. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
many  of  these  nations  ceased  to  be  im- 
portant in  American  colonization ;  and 
in  1754  France  and  England  were 
ready  to  fight  for  supremacy  in  North 
America.  England  was  successful  in 
this  contest,  and  since  that  time  Eng- 
lish institutions  have  predominated  in 
North  America.    The  American  nation 
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at  the  present  time  is  a  mixed  nation. 
It  is  composed  of  a  score  of  different 
nationalities,  but  in  this  mixture  the 
English  language,  English  institutions 
and  traditions  have  predominated. 

Then,  too,  the  most  important  col- 
onies on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  either 
founded  by  the  English  or  soon  came 
into  their  possession.  The  English 
colonists  naturally  brought  their  lan- 
guage, institutions,  and  traditions  with 
them  to  America,  and  from  these  be-, 
ginnings  our  present  institutions,  with 
many  modifications,  of  course,  have 
been  developed. 

A  few  concrete  examples  will  serve 
to  show  more  definitely  the  connection 
between  English  and  American  insti- 
tutions and  history. 

In  the  first  place  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  government  as  it  existed 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  will  ex- 
plain the  whole  attitude  of  England 
toward  her  colonies  and  will  account 
for  many  of  the  blunders  which  she 
made  at  that  time.  England's  atti- 
tude toward  her  colonies  in  America, 
and  everywhere  else,  was  peculiar.  It 
was  different  from  the  attitude  of  any 
other  European  country  of  the  time, 
and  her  blunders  in  colonial  govern- 
ment were  the  logical  result  of  the  pe- 
culiar attitude. 

Again,  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  English  government  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
colonial  charters.  From  these  colonial 
charters,  by  a  natural  and  gradual 
process  of  evolution,  grew  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  original  thirteen  states. 
And  from  these  early  state  constitu- 
tions, more  than  from  any  other 
source,  came  the  present  constitution 
pf  the  United  States.  This  statement 
must  be  looked  upon,  however,  as  a 


very  general  expression  of  an  import- 
ant truth.  Other  and  outside  influ- 
ences had  a  considerable  bearing  upon 
the  formation  of  our  present  constitu- 
tion; but  in  general  the  evolution  of 
that  document  was  as  stated  above. 

In  the  next  place  the  colonists  were 
constantly  quarreling  with  the  Royal 
Governors  and  were  insisting  strenu- 
ously upon  their  "rights  as  English- 
men." To  understand  this  controversy 
and  to  appreciate  its  merits  one  must 
know  what  the  "rights  of  Englishmen" 
were  at  that  particular  time. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
government.  It  was  William  Pitt,  the 
Premier,  who  made  possible  the  bril- 
liant and  successful  work  of  Wolfe 
and  others  in  Canada. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  one  is  utterly  at  sea 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
the  practice — very  different  in  many 
respects — of  the  English  government. 
The  fall  of  our  ministry  and  the  suc- 
cession of  another  will  be  confusing 
to  the  student  who  does  not  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  ministry 
is  compelled  to  resign.  The  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution  cannot  be 
appreciated  to  their  fullest  extent,  as 
John  Fiske  has  pointed  out,  without 
a  knowledge  of  English  government 
and  English  politics  of  that  particular 
period. 

Finally,  one  need  but  to  read  the  de- 
bates of  the  Philadelphia  convention 
of  1787  to  be  convinced  of  the  great 
influence  which  the  English  constitu- 
tion exerted,  directly  and  indirectly, 
upon  the  formation  of  our  present 
constitution. 
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I  would  now  like  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments upon  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  book.  It  is  often  said,  and  with 
truth,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
the  English  constitution  is  "unwrit- 
ten" and  that  ours  is  "written."  This 
is  true  in  the  main,  but  needs  some 
modification.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
text,  some  considerable  parts  of  the 
English  constitution  are  written.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
some  unwritten  laws  are  gradually  be- 
coming attached  to  the  American  con- 
stitution. For  example,  it  is  an  un- 
written law  of  the  constitution  that  the 
presidential  elector  must  vote  for  the 
nominees  of  his  party.  According  to 
the  written  text  of  the  constitution  he 
may  vote  for  any  eligible  candidate. 
An  unwritten  custom  forbids  a  third 
term  for  the  president,  while  the  text 
of  the  constitution  is  silent  upon  that 
subject.  According  to  custom  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  must  live  in 
the  district  which  he  represents.  The 
constitution  simply  specifies  that  he 
must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state 
which  he  represents.  Our  caucuses, 
conventions,  and  other  party  machin- 
ery, are,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
customs,  but  they  have,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  force  of  law.  The 
point  that  I  wish  to  make,  then,  is  that 
the  English  constitution,  although 
"unwritten,"  is  not  so  different,  as  one 
would  suppose,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  other  countries.  All  constitu- 
tions will.  111  the  course  of  time,  accu- 
mulate some  unwritten  features.  The 
English  constitution  is  centuries  old 
and  has  accumulated  many  such. 

In  another  respect  the  difference  be- 


tween the  two  constitutions  is  not  as 
great  as  would  seem  at  first  thought. 
Parliament  can  change  the  English 
constitution  at  any  time,  while  Con- 
gress has  no  such  power  over  the 
American  constitution.  While  this  is 
true.  Parliament  is  slow  to  make  im- 
portant changes.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  England  that  Parliament 
should  not  make  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  constitution  unless,  as  a  result 
of  a  general  election,  contested  on 
that  particular  issue,  the  people  have 
decided  that  such  change  be  made. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  the  inference  might  be 
made  that  the  King  is  a  useless  and 
unnecessary  part  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. This  is  far  from  true.  Pro- 
fessor Lowell,  of  Harvard,  remarked 
in  a  recent  book:  "Almost  the  only 
public  acts  that  can  be  done  by  the 
Crown  before  the  public  eye  are  cere- 
monies, public  functions,  speeches 
which  have  no  political  character,  and 
deeds  of  kindness  that  are  above  crit- 
icism." While  this  is  undoubtedly 
true,  the  moral  influence  of  the  Crown 
is  very  great,  and  the  Crown  is  uni? 
versally  popular  in  England.  There 
is  almost  no  republican  sentiment  in 
England  today.  The  Englishman  is 
not  being  deceived.  He  knows  that 
he  has  the  substance  of  republicanism 
under  the  form  of  monarchy,  and  he 
likes  both  the  substance  and  the  form. 

The  present  King  of  England  exerts 
rather  more  influence  upon  the  Min- 
isters than  did  his  mother.  Queen 
Victoria,  but  probably  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  no  English  monarch  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  late  Queen. 
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N.  E.  A. 
Meeting. 
Cleveland. 


Superb  weather. 


Program  greatest  ever. 


Attendance  disappointing. 


Total  paid  membership  about  10,000. 


Section   meeting  places   too   widely 
scattered. 


Poor  railroad  rates  responsible   for 
the  small  attendance. 


Indiana   was   represented   by  about 
two  hundred  teachers. 


The  word  Indiana  occurred  more 
than  twenty  times  on  the  official  pro- 
gram. 


Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott,  of  Rich- 
mond, was  re-elected  state  director. 
Served  him  right. 


The  Hollenden,  the  headquarters 
hotel,  is  not  well  adapted  to  conven- 
tion purposes.  The  lobby  is  too  small 
and  the  corridors  too  narrow. 


Individually,    the    people   of   Cleve- 
land did  well.     They  were  kind,  cour- 


teous, obliging,  helpful.  In  a  general 
way,  the  treatment  was  far  below  the 
Los  Angeles  standard. 


The  headquarters,  maintained  at 
much  expense  by  the  various  spates, 
received  no  attention  from  the  Cleve- 
land committee.  Each  state  bought 
its  own  decorations  and  refreshments. 


Cleveland  is  a  beautiful  city,  one 
that  would  yield  readily  to  decoration 
schemes.  No  systematic  decorations 
were  attempted.  There  was  consider- 
able individual  display  of  bunting  and 
N.  E.  A.  banners,  but  nothing  more 
than  might  be  looked  for  on  any  holi- 
day. 


Although  the  general  treatment  ac- 
corded the  convention  was  not  up  to 
past  standards;  although  the  section 
meetings  were  so  widely  scattered  that 
one  could  hardly  get  parts  of  two  sec- 
tion programs  in  the  same  half  day; 
and,  although  there  was  nothing  of 
surpassing  interest  to  see  about  the 
city,  yet  the  individual  kindness  of  the 
Cleveland  people  and  the  remarkable 
strength  of  the  program  made  every 
one  feel  well  paid  for  attendance. 


The  absence  of  President  E.  G. 
Cooley  was  genuinely  regretted.  He 
is  in  Switzerland  seeking  health.  A 
cablegram,  explaining  the  feeling  of 
the  Association,  was*  sent  to  him.  In 
his  absence,  the  first  Vice-President, 
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Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  had  charge  of  the 
meeting.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Dr.  Schaeffer  is  an  ideal  presiding 
officer.  He  is  keen,  alert,  kind  and 
prompt. 


By  action  of  the  Association,  the 
membership  in  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion was  increased  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  Council  is 
the  working  body  of  the  N.  E.  A.  It 
has  furnished  the  great  reports  that 
have  done  so  much  to  form  and  direct 
the  educational  thought  of  the  country. 
Indiana  was  fortunate  in  getting  three 
new  members  of  the  Council,  Presi- 
dent H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso;  Su- 
perintendent Adelaide  Baylor,  of  Wa- 
bash, and  Robert  J.  Aley,  of  Bloom- 
ington.  • 


The  greatest  single  meeting  of  the 
week  was  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
great  Hippodrome  was  filled  with 
more  than  six  thousand  five  hundred 
people.  The  speakers  were  President 
Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin ;  Superintendent  Brumbaugh,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Schools,  and  Booker 
T.  Washington.  Three  greater  edu- 
cators could  not  be  found.  Brumbaugh 
and  Washington  are  orators  unsur- 
passed in  the  educational  world. 
Those  who  attended  this  meeting  will 
always  remember  it  as  an  event  of 
their  lives. 


The  Cleveland  program  was  what 
Secretary  Sheppard  calls,  "well- 
balanced."  It  centered  about  three 
great  ideas:  education  for  vocation, 
moral  training,  and  the  education  of 
exceptional  children.  These  three 
topics  dominated  in  general  and  sec- 
tional    meetings.      Every    thoughtful 


teacher  realizes  that  these  are  the 
ghosts  that  will  not  down,  until  they 
are  down  right.  The  N.  E.  A.  pro- 
gram has  certainly  contributed  much 
of  value  to  a  proper  settlement  of  these 
important  questions. 


The  churches  of  Cleveland  prepared 
special  programs  for  N.  E.  A.  Sunday. 
Almost  without  exception  the  minis- 
ters delivered  sermons  upon  education- 
al topics.  These  sermons  were  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  the  visitors, 
but  they  were  of  real  worth  to  the  Cleve- 
land people.  Many  people  for  the  first 
time  in  years  had  their  thoughts  di- 
rected to  educational  affairs,  and  to  the 
needs  and  worth  of  the  schools.  The 
pulpit  could  do  service  of  great  value 
by  frequently  presenting  educational 
topics. 


The  "Spelling-Bee,"  conducted  as  a 
curtain  raiser  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  was  an 
interesting  event.  The  four  cities, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans 
and  Erie  entered  teams  in  this  contest. 
Each  team  consisted  of  fifteen  pupils. 
The  test  was  both  oral  and  written. 
Four  hundred  words  were  used  in  the 
oral  test  and  one  hundred  words  in  the 
written  test.  The  ranking  of  the  teams 
was  in  the  order  noted  above.  The 
individual  championship  was  awarded 
to  Marie  Bolden,  a  colored  g^rl  of  the 
Cleveland  team.  The  spelling  contest 
should  be  made  a  permanent  feature 
of  N.  E.  A.  meetings. 


President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  of 
Western  Reserve,  summed  up  the  pres- 
ent attitude  toward  athletics  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Among  educational  conditions,  ath- 
letics still  occupies  a  chief  place.   This 
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occupancy  relates  to  every  grade  of 
education  except,  possibly,  the  kinder- 
garten. It  is  still  a  reflex  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  community  in  ath- 
letic concerns.  It  is  also  a  continua- 
tion of  g^eat  movements.  The  com- 
munity is  coming  to  realize  that  to 
seek  to  support  athletics  in  school  or 
colleges  is  to  seek  to  support  certain 
of  the  great  human  and  lasting  inter- 
ests  of  man.  The  college  and  school 
are  coming  to  regulate  these  sports. 
Teachers  are  playing  more  with  their 
boys  or,  if.  not  playing,  at  least  are 
coming  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  play.  Boys,  too,  in  some  colleges 
and  schools  are  unable  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  sports  are  not  the  primary 
note  of  an  educational  course.  Both 
teachers  and  students  are  seeking  with 
wiser  wisdom  and  witfi  more  genuine 
sympathy  to  give  sport  a  proper  place 
in  the  educational  careen." 


ers,  and  make  preparation  as  easy  and 
as  accessible  as  possible." 


"The  Shortage  in  Teachers,"  was  a 
topic  of  interest  to  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. The  members  nearly  all  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  President  J. 
M.  Green,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal,  gave  a  good  reason  for  the 
shortage : 

"The  probable — in  fact  the  appar- 
ent— cause  of  the  shortage  is  the  fact 
that  the  compensation  for  teachers  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  persons  in 
making  the  investment  necessary  to 
qualify  themselves  for  meeting  the 
present  standards,  especially  in  view 
of  the  uncertainities  in  tenure  of  of- 
fice and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  pe- 
culiar responsibilities,  incident  to  meet- 
ing great  varieties  of  people,  on  all 
forms  of  questions." 

His  solution  for  the  problem  is: 
"Raise  the  compensation  of  the  teach- 


Joseph  Swain,  of  Swarthmore,  is 
President  of  the  National  Council  t)f 
Education.  His  opening  statement  to 
Council  is  characteristic  of  the  man, 
clear,  forcible,  broad  and  dignified: 

"The  constitution  of  the  national 
council  is  certainly  broad  enough  to 
leave  the  members  free  to  undertake 
any  educational  work  which  it  has  the 
time,  the  means  and  the  energy  to 
carry  out.  The  council  is  at  present 
concentrating  its  work  on  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  conducted  or 
may  be  undertaken.  It  is  believed 
equally  important  to  follow  up  year 
after  year  any  good  report  which  has 
been  made  in  order  that  salient  i>oints 
may  be  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the 
profession  and  to  keep  on  the  alert  for 
promising  subjects  for  further  investi- 
gation in  order  that  those  of  greatest 
promise  shall  be  selected  for  well  and 
widely  considered  inquiry.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  or  too  forcibly  said  that 
this  association  must  not  let  its  in- 
vestigations be  less  accurate,  less 
painstaking,  or  less  comprehensive 
than  those  of  our  universities,  the 
scientific  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  Bureau  of  Education.  We 
must  leave  to  others  things  that  can 
be  better  done  by  others." 


President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  gave  a  characteristic  ad- 
dress before  the  Indian  School  Section. 

After  describing  the  system  of 
Junod  in  Africa,  by  which  the  Kaffirs 
are  taught  only  their  own  language 
and  literature  for  the  first  three  to 
five  years  of  school  and  are  allowed 
to  learn  English  only  later,  so  that  the 
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vernacular  is  at  the  base  and  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  top,  the  speaker  pleaded  for 
something  like  this  in  schools  for  In- 
dians : 

"The  difficulty  of  many  dialects,  the 
fact  that  some  tongues  have  never 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  that  few 
whites  have  mastered  them,  have  been 
overcome  in  Africa  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  child.  Thus  the  folk 
lore,  the  tribal  customs,  the  native  in- 
dustries, and  above  all  the  self-respect 
of*  the  native  is  preserved. 

"To  cut  a  child  off  from  its  stock 
of  inherited  ideas,  as  a  new  language 
does,  almost  paralyzes  the  thinking 
process  itself.  Is  it  not  better  to  make 
a  good  Indian  than  a  cheap,  pinch- 
back  white  man?  To  anglicize  every- 
thing is  psychological  expatriation.  It 
is  singular  that  the  Indian  who,  thanks 
to  the  bureau  of  ethnology,  has  been 
better  studied  than  perhaps  any  other 
savage  and  is  the  best  representative 
of  the  stone  age  the  world  knows,  has 
been  treated  from  the  first  in  a  way 
to  make  him  to  feel  restless  and 
humiliated." 


President  Crawford,  of  Allegheny 
College,  read  a  strong  paper  on  the 
"Relation  of  the  Work  of  the  Colleges 
to  the  Work  of  the  Medical  Schools." 
Some  of  his  strongest  points  were  as 
follows : 

"Three  positions  are  taken,  by  the 
medical  schools  on  this  subject.  One 
is  that  the  college  course  is  not  a  nec- 
essary qualification  for  admission  to 
the  medical  school.  Some  even  hold 
that  it  is  not  desirable.  The  middle 
ground  is  that  a  partial  college  course 
is  desirable. 

"Some  schools  have  effected  com- 
bination courses  with  colleges  making 


it  possible  for  the  student  to  get  both 
the  bachelor's  degree  and  the  medical 
degree  in  six  or  seven  years  of  study. 
The  third  position  is  that  the  full  col- 
lege course  is  desirable,  and  that  is  the 
view  of  the  college  people. 

"The  question  of  the  length  of  time 
required  to  become  a  doctor  is  the  ar- 
gument advanced  by  those  who  do  not 
hold  for  the  college  preparation.  The 
medical  school  is  no  place  for  boys. 
The  nature  of  the  studies  pursued  is 
such  that  a  certain  degree  of  maturity 
of  body,  intellect  and  character  is  re- 
quired. If  I  could  have  my  way  about 
it,  no  one  would  be  admitted  to  any 
medical  school  in  this  country  until 
he  had  passed  his  twentieth  birthday. 
Even  with  this  requirement,  the  age 
for  graduation  would  be  twenty-four. 
Few  people  care  to  risk  having  a  man 
under  twenty-four  for  their  family 
physician.  This  matter  of  age  is  a 
strong  argument  for  the  full  college 
course.  The  average  college  graduate 
can  easily  finish  the  medical  course 
under  present  requirements  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and  some 
can  do  it  at  twenty-four." 


The  discussion  of  the  "Distinctive 
Functions  of  University,  College  and 
Normal  School"  was  opened  by  Elmer 
Elsworth  Brown,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education.  Mr.  Brown 
said  in  part: 

"The  chief  difficulty  of  adjustment 
from  the  side  of  the  normal  school 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  normal 
school  seems  to  be  out  of  the  main  cur- 
rent  of  our  scholastic  life,  which  flows 
from  the  elementary  school  through 
the  high  school  directly  into  the  uni- 
versity or,  the  other  way  round,  from 
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the  university  to  the  secondary  and 
elementary  school. 

"The  chief  difficulty  of  adjustment 
from  the  side  of  the  university  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  as  yet  to  organize  in  the 
university  a  system  of  training  in  the 
actual  practice  of  teaching  that  can  be 
compared  in  efficiency  with  that  to  be 
found  in  our  best  normal  schools. 

"The  obvious  remedy  is  to  bring  the 
normal  school  into  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  institutions  in  which 
the  highest  scientific  work  is  done,  to 
give  it  an  appropriate  place  in  the  uni- 
versity system  of  its  state. 

"In  the  main  it  seems  to  me  that 
university  authorities  have  not  yet 
taken  this  problem  seriously.  Yet  it 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  problem  which 
will  have  to  be  taken  seriously. 

"I  do  not  look  for  an  altogether  sat- 
isfactory outcome,  however,  till  the 
matter  has  been  taken  in  hand  by 
some  of  oyiT  State  legislatures." 


Under  the  heading  **A  Reasonable 
Request,"  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
editorially  says: 

"The  N.  E.  A.  leaders  have  acted 
with  propriety  in  deciding  to  request 
the  federal  government  for  financial 
aid  'in  pursuing  important  investiga- 
tions. Until  this  time  the  association 
has  carried  through  its  work  without 
financial  assistance,  depending  wholly 
upon  the  annual  membership  dues. 
These  have  been  small,  but  the  attend- 
ance at  the  conventions  have  been  so 
large  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
received  has  been  ample  to  meet  all 
demands.  This  year  the  action  of  the 
railroads  in  declining  to  offer  the  usual 
low  rates  has  kept  many  teachers  from 


Cleveland,  and  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation must  suflfer  accordingly. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  organization  is  of  g^eat 
importance  to  the  nation.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  findings  of  these 
experts  go  to  make  school  law,  and 
that  their  decisions  are  considered  as 
final  by  educators  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
what  they  are  doing  can  not  well  be 
left  undone.  Yet  they  have  worked 
without  hope  or  desire  of  recompense. 
Their  sole  aim  has  been  to  advance  the 
cause  of  American  education.  And 
the  money  needed  to  carry  out  their 
investigations  has  been  gladly  sup- 
plied by  their  associates. 

The  federal  government  can  well  af- 
ford to  assume  a  large  part  of  the 
financial  burden  of  the  work.  The  na- 
tion's money  could  scarcely  be  better 
expended.  And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sum  required  is  very 
small  indeed  in  comparison  with  the 
amounts  apj^ropriated  for  far  less  use- 
ful purposes." 


Charles  H.  Morse  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation is  in  favor  of  the  State  paying 
students  for  attendance  on  a  four-year 
industrial  course.    He  said  in  part: 

**Anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents  for 
the  industrial  training  of  their  children 
is  one  gf  the  strongest  encourage- 
ments that  this  movement  is  receiv- 
ing. On  the  part  of  employers  there 
is  the  certain  knowledge  that  they 
could  employ  a  much  larger  number  of 
skilled  workmen  than  they  are  now 
able  to  obtain;  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployed there  is  a  desire  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement. 

"The  aims  of  the  ihdustrial  schools 
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are  wholly  professional,  while  those 
of  the  present  public  schools  are 
largely  cultural.  The  methods  which 
must  be  employed  in  the  industrial 
schools  to  make  them  a  success  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  cul- 
tural schools,  as  at  every  step  the  im- 
mediate practical  value  of  the  matter 
taught  must  be  made  clearly  evident 
and  emphasized. 

"The  need  of  industrial  schools  is 
brought  about  by  the  demands  and  the 
conditions  of  the  present  day.  The 
youth  can  not  become  a  skilled  indus- 
trial worker  without  a  preparatory 
training.  The  old-time  apprenticeship 
system,  in  which  the  master  workman 
taught. the  youth,  under  his  own  eye, 
the  necessary  work  and  even  the  se- 
crets of  his  trade,  has  gone  by.  In 
fact,  it  could  not  exist  under  the  pres- 
ent-day industrial  conditions.  And 
yet  the  demand  for  highly  skilled 
worke'-s  has  grown  enormously  and  is 
still  on  the  increase.  Schools  afford- 
ing industrial  training  should  be  pro- 
vided for  persons  of  fourteen  years  and 
upwards." 


Superintendent  H.  E.  Kratz  of  Cal- 
umet, Michigan,  presented  a  strong 
paper  on  "How  to  Give  Necessary 
Help  to  Pupils."  His  paper  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  That  the  average  number  of 
failures  in  our  high  schools  is  exces- 
sive. Fifteen  per  cent,  is  a  better 
standard  than  that  of  22  per  cent.,  the 
per  cent,  of  failure  disclosed  as  the 
average. 

"2.  That  while  the  number  of  fail- 
ures is  decreasing  slowly  the  decreas- 
mg  process  should  be  hastened. 

"3.  That  the  chief  causes  of  failures 
are  indifference,  incapacity,  poor  prep- 


aration, ill  health  and  bad  habits  of 
study. 

"4.  That  one  of  the  causes  which 
contributes  to  the  many  failures  is  a 
vigorous  elimination  of  the  backward 
pupils  for  fear  their  presence  will 
'swamp  scholarly  standards.'  There  is 
also  manifest  a  lack  of  sympathy  for 
the  slow  pupils  and  an  unfair  assump- 
tion that  these  are  either  indolent  or 
incapable. 

"5.  That  individual  instruction,  as 
an  occasional  supplement  to  class  in- 
struction, has  no  formal  recognition  in 
school  hours,  but  that  some  teachers 
value  it  so  highly  in  the  rounding  up 
of  slow  or  belated  pupils  that  they  gen- 
erously devote  time  and  strength  to  it 
outside  of  school  hours. 

"6.  That  the  correction  of  bad  habits 
of  study  through  a  freer  use  of  indi- 
vidual instruction  is  a  crying  need 
which,  if  properly  met,  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  of  failures. 

"7.  That  there  is  ground  ipr  the  be- 
lief that  the  method  of  class  recitation, 
generally  in  vogue  in  our  high  schools, 
neglects  at  times  the  individual  needs 
of  our  pupils,  and  that  a  freer  and 
wiser  use  of  individual  instruction  just 
when  needed  would  materially  lessen 
the  present  large  number  of  failures." 


Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  State  Super- 
intendent of  New  York,  spoke  in  his 
usual  vigorous  style  upon  "Adaptation 
of  Schools  to  Industrial  Ends." 

"Where  but  one-third  of  the  children 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  elementary 
course,  in  a  country  where  education 
is  a  passion,  something  is  the  matter 
with  the  schools.  When  work  seeks 
workers  and  young  men  and  women 
are  indifferent  to  it  or  do  not  know 
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how  to  do  it  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  schools. 

"The  school  system  is  deformed, 
lopsided  and  not  broad  enough  at  the 
base.  The  ailment  is  not  with  the  uni- 
versity and  secondary  schools,  but 
with  the  elementary  schools.  Our  ele- 
mentary schools  train  to  no  industrial 
employments.  They  simply  lead  to 
the  secondary  school  and  the  univer- 
sity and  to  professional  employment. 
Going  out  from  these  elementary 
schools  one  is  without  the  simple 
preparation  necessary  to  begin  work 
in  office  or  shop.  It  is  the  time  to  in- 
augurate factory  and  trade  schools  as 
a  part  of  the  general  school  system. 
These  must  be  wholly  apart  from  the 
manual  training  schools.  They  must 
have  a  distinct  individuality  and  a 
definite  object  of  their  own.  The  cul- 
turists  must  not  be  permitted  to  ap- 
propriate them. 

"These  schools  must  contain  noth- 
ing which  naturally  leads  away  from 
the  shop.  They  are  to  train  workmen 
to  do  better  work  that  they  may  earn 
more  bread  and  butter.  They  are  to 
follow  and  supplement  the  common 
school." 


Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeflfer,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  ad- 
dress as  acting  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation expressed  views  very  different 
from  those  of  Dr.  Draper. 

"The  laboring  classes  are  striving  to 
get  an  eight-hour  day.  In  some  cases 
they  have  already  won  this  conces- 
sion. Whether  the  victory  shall  prove 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  will  depend  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  remaining  hours 
of  the  day  are  spent.  If  the  hours 
which  are  not  devoted  to  work  ^nd 
sleep  are  spent  in  dissipation  and  riot- 


ous   living    the    eight-hour    day    will 
prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  map  out  a  curricu- 
lum that  wijl  fit  pupils  for  work  in  a 
silk  mill,  a  tobacco  shop,  a  caramel 
factory,  and  the  other  industries  which 
are  listed  in  the  United  States  census; 
it  is  even  a  doubtful  question  whether 
the  American  people  would  tolerate 
preparation  in  the  public  schools  for 
work  in  the  brewery,  the  distillery  and 
the  like ;  but  we  can  all  agree  upon  the 
desirability  of  fitting  pupils  to  enjoy 
the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  higher 
life,  on  the  importance  of  teaching  the 
right  use  of  books,  on  the  supreme 
duty  of  training  the  boy  and  the  girl 
to  think  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
man  as  these  are  enshrined  in  art  and 
literature.  The  pupil  who  is  taught  to 
think  the  thoughts  of  God  as  these  are 
expressed  in  the  starry  heavens  above 
us,  in  the  moral  law  within  us  and  in 
all  nature  about  us,  tastes  the  joys  of 
a  life  which  does  not  turn  upon  what 
we  eat  and  drink  and  the  thousand 
things  that  money  will  buy. 

Education  for  avocation  is  quite  as 
important  as  education  for  vocation. 
"Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone"  is 
a  maxim  spoken  by  the  greatest  teach- 
er of  all  the  ages;  Jesus  who  himself 
earned  bread  and  supported  his  mother 
by  working  at  the  carpenter's  bench, 
did  not  mean  that  we  should  despise 
the  arts  which  make  bread,  but  his  ex- 
ample and  his  teachings  clearly  indi- 
cate that  a  life  worth  living  involves 
far  more  than  mere  education  for  a  vo- 
cation. 

One  word  more  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion. In  the  countries  of  the  old  world 
the  son  is  apt  to  follow  the  vocation  of 
the  father.  The  station  into  which  he 
is    born   determines   very   largely   the 
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kind  of  pursuit  which  he  will  follow 
for  a  livelihood.  The  boy  who  goes 
through  the  volkschule  can  never  hope 
to  enter  the  portals  of  the  university. 
Our  American  conditions  and  ideals 
are  different.  We  have  organized 
school  systems  which,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Huxley,  are  like  a  "ladder 
on  which  the  youth  who  has  the 
strength  may  climb  irom  the  gutter 
fnto  the  university."  In  our  efforts  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  in- 
dustrial education  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  our  people 
is  brains,  that  our  national  greatness 
consists  in  offering  every  boy  and 
every  girl  all  the  educational  facilities 
which  they  are  willing  to  take,  that 
work  and  vocation  must  not  cause  us 
to  neglect  recreation  and  avocation, 
and  that  preparation  for  a  life  which  is 
truly  worth  living  can  not,  for  the  sake 
of  financial  gain,  afford  to  neglect  or 
ignore  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the 
joys  of  the  higher  life." 


Jane  Addams  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  a  better  adjustment  of  the 
public  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  im- 
migrant's child. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  public  school 
has  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  its  task  of 
adjusting  these  youthful  newcomers 
to  the  conditions  of  American  life. 
The  problem  is  how  to  give  them  gen- 
eral culture,  for  culture,  the  under- 
standing of  life,  binds  people  to  the 
regulations  of  society. 

"I  think  that  we  should  begin  pre- 
paring girls  to  be  good  mothers  by 
teaching  them  how  to  be  good  daugh- 
ters. If  a  girl  finds  that  her  mother 
can  not  bake,  wash  and  keep  house  in 
America  and  if  on  making  the  discov- 
ery  she   studies   the   problem    intelli- 


gently and  teaches  her  mother  to  ac- 
custom herself  to  the  new  conditions, 
she  has  the  best  training  to  be  a 
mother. 

"When  such  girls  as  this  go  to  the 
public  school  and  are  offered  arith- 
metic instead  of  the  principles  of  liv- 
ing they  are  naturally  discouraged. 
They  long  to  be  taught  the  useful 
knowledge  which  will  enable  them  not 
to  follow  their  mothers'  habit  of  com- 
plaining, but  adjust  themselves  to  our 
life. 

"Many  feel  that  as  splendid  as  is  the 
offering  of  the  public  school  to  the  im- 
migrant child,  it  yet  fails  to  under- 
stand him.  It  fails  to  sympathize  with 
his  necessarily  apologetic  attitude  for 
his  parents.  It  fails  to  give  the 
strength  which  enables  him  to  stand 
up  against  a  crowd  of  children  hoot- 
ing and  jeering  at  his  kerchiefed 
mother.  It  fails  to  bring  out  the  crafts, 
the  folk  lore  and  folk  songs  which  are 
these  children's  heritage  and  which 
bind  them  to  society. 

"Let  these  shortcomings  be  reme- 
died and  the  immigrant  child  will  be- 
gin to  have  a  certain  sense  of  ease  in 
America.  Let  her  be  trained  in  a  way 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  her  and  she 
will  soon  put  to  the  blush  the  children 
of  more  favored  households.  For  out 
of  her  richer  experience  will  come  that 
facile  power  which  is  usable  in  the 
crises  of  life." 


Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Dean  of  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  spoke  in  no  un- 
certain way  of  the  importance  of  the 
schools  preparing  women  for  the 
home. 

"We  can  not  too  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  beneficent  service  of  the  col- 
lege for  women,  yet  it  has  not  com- 
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pletely  fulfilled  its  function,  for  it  is 
of  the  deepest  importance  that  the  col- 
lege woman,  with  her  far  reaching  in- 
fluence, should  from  the  beginning 
conceive  the  true  proportions  of  a  wo- 
man's education ;  that  her  standards  of 
the  liberal  education  for  women  should 
include  adequate  preparation  for  lier 
sacred  and  imperative  task. 

"So  long  as  the  college  may  com- 
pletely omit  such  consideration  and 
may  even  develop  a  trend  away  from 
these  duties,  we  shall  work  at  cross 
purposes.  We  can  not  expect  the  aver- 
age parent  to  take  much  pains  to  in- 
sure in  his  daughter's  education  the 
thing  which  the  college  despises. 
When  public  sentiment  demands  of 
the  college  woman  such  preparation 
for  her  greatest  life  work  as  the  busi- 
ness man  gives  to  his  task  and  the 
craftsman  to  his  apprenticeship  we 
shall  easily  secure  rational  ideals  in 
elementary   traming. 

MUST   CONCEDE  LIMITS. 

"Again,  we  shall  find  cross  purposes 
in  any  scheme  of  industrial  education 
for  woman  which  does  not  concede 
certain  limitations  in  business  which 
are  logically  consequent  upon  the  wo- 
man's acceptance  of  her  higher  obliga- 
tion. Women  can  not  prepare  for  their 
life  work  as  men  prepare  for  theirs— 
ignoring  the  fact  that  this  work  may 
be  abandoned  after  a  brief  service  for 
the  administration  of  the  home.  The 
essential  instability  of  tenure  must  log- 
ically be  followed  by  limited  compen- 
sation. 

"May  this  not  mean  that  she  must 
consent  to  a  second  place  in  business 
in  order  to  maintain  the  first  place  in 
the  home?  That  she  must  abandon 
certain  privileges  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  world's  affairs  in  order  to 


hold  fast  the  still  greater  privilege 
won  by  the  complete  devotion  of  the 
wife  and  mother?" 


In  the  section  devoted  to  Secondary 
Education  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  real  function 
of  the  High  School  and  the  nature  of 
its  organization.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing of  this  section  Mr.  E.  W.  Lyttle, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  New  York 
State,  presented  the  following  state- 
ment and   resolution : 

"Mr.  President:  It  became  apparent 
from  the  discussions  yesterday  that 
the  high  school  principals  here  assem- 
bled strongly  favor  the  cosmopolitan 
rather  than  the  differentiated  high 
schools.  The  arguments  advanced 
were  founded  not  on  theory  only  but 
on  facts  and  thotful  experience. 

Fundamentally  our  high  schools  are 
political,  moral  and  social  agencies.  In- 
cidentally they  should  train  for  voca- 
tion ;  but  their  largest  function  is 
training  for  life.  Separation  into  tech- 
nical, business  and  preparatory  high 
schools  inevitably  encourages  class 
distinctions,  causes  loss  of  social  sym- 
pathy, and  is  not  conducive  to  good 
scholarship.  Moreover  diflferentiated 
schools  make  it  far  more  difficult  to 
correct  mistaken  choices  while  differ- 
entiated courses  render  such  correc- 
tion easy.  Differentiated  high  schools 
also  cause  a  great  loss  of  students' 
time  in  travel  to  and  fro. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  I 
have  been  asked  by  many  principals  to 
introduce  the  following  resolution: 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  that  the  building  of  differentiated 
high  schools  should  be  discouraged 
and  that  the  introduction  of  differen- 
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tiated  courses  in  all  large  high  schools 
should  be  encouraged." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Such  action  as  this  from  so  distin- 
guished a  body,  ought  to  do  great 
good.  It  ought  surely  to  check  some 
of  the  rash  ventures  that  are  being  un- 
dertaken by  some  of  our  cities.  Wise, 
sane  conversatism  is  greatly  needed  in 
school  affairs. 


N.  E.  A.  Declaration  of  Principles. 

"Fully  realizing  that  trained  and 
skilled  labor  is  a  primary  essential  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare 
of  the  country,  we  cordially  indorse 
the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  in- 
dustrial schools  and  evening  schools. 
We  recommend  that  the  instruction  in 
these  schools  be  practical  arid  efficient, 
and  have  the  advice,  and  the  approval 
of  the  trade  interested  so  that  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  may  at  once  be- 
come advanced  apprentices  or  journey- 
men. 

'*We  recommend  the  subordination 
of  highly  diversified  and  overburdened 
courses  of  study  in  the  grades  to  a 
thorough  drill  in  essential  subjects ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  quantity  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. The  complaints  of  business  men 
that  pupils  from  the  schools  are  inac- 
curate in  results  and  careless  of  details 
is  a  criticism  that  should  be  removed. 

"We  assert  that  the  individuality  of 
the  pupil  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, to  the  end  that  he  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  light  of  his  limitations 
and  capacity.  We  believe  that  the 
courses  should  be  adapted  to  the  pu- 
pils, rather  than  that  pupils  should  >*'! 
adapted  to  fixed  courses  of  study  and 
an  inflexible  system  of  grading. 


"There  is  conceded  a  grave  moral 
depression  in  our  business  and  social 
atmosphere.  The  revelations  of  the 
financial  and  legislative  world  for  the 
past  two  years  denote  a  too  general  ac- 
quiescence in  questionable  practices 
and  standards.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend training  in  morals  and  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  ethics,  that  the 
coming  generation  of  men  of  affairs 
may  have  a  well  developed  abhorrence 
of  unfair  dealing  and  discrimination. 
The  establishment  of  the  honor  sys- 
tem in  schools  and  the  ostracism  of 
the  dishonest  or  unfair  pupil  are  com- 
mended as  a  partial  means  to  this  end. 

"The  association  notes  with  approv- 
al that  the  qualifications  demanded  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  in- 
creasing annually.  The  higher  stan- 
dards demanded  of  teachers  rnust  lead 
logically  to  higher  salaries  for  teach- 
ers. Constant  efforts  should  be  made 
by  all  persons  interested  in  education 
to  secure  for  teachers  adequate  com- 
pensation for  their  work. 

"The  association  indorses  the  in- 
creasing use  of  school  buildings  for 
free  vacation  schools  and  for  free 
evening  schools  and  lecture  courses 
for  adults.  We  also  approve  of  the 
use  of  school^rounds  for  playgrounds 
and  of  school  gymnasiums  and  bath- 
rooms for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in 
the  crowded  districts  during  summer. 

"The  association  observes  with 
great  satisfaction  the  tendency  of  cit- 
ies and  towns  to  replace  large  school 
committees  or  boards  by  small  boards 
which  determine  general  policies,  but 
intrust  all  executive  functions  to  sal- 
aried experts. 

"The  rapid  establishment  of  rural 
high  schools  and  the  consolidation  of 
rural  district  schools  are  most  gratify- 
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ing  evidence  of  progress.  We  believe 
that  the  children  of  rural  communities 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  ed- 
ucation as  thoroughly  as  those  in  the 
cities. 

"The  association  wishes  to  congrat- 
ulate the  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  country  that  are  making 
an  effort  to  remove  the  taint  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  other  abuses  from 
student's  sports.  This  taint  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  inter-school  games  should  be 
played  for  sportsmanship  and  not 
merely  for  victory. 

"It  is  apparent  that  familiarity  with 
the  English  Bible  as  a  masterpiece  of 
literature  is  rapidly  decreasing  among 
the  pupils.  This  is  the  direct  result  of 
a  conception  which  regards  the  Bible 
as  a  theological  book  merely,  and 
thereby  leads  to  its  exclusion  from  the 
schools  of  some  States  as  a  subject  of 


reading  and  study.  We  hope  for  such 
a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  this 
regard  as  will  permit  and  encourage 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  English 
Bible,  as  a  literary  work  of  the  high- 
est and  purest  type,  side  by  side  with 
the  poetry  and  prose  which  it  has  in- 
spired and  in  large  part  formed. 

"The  best  service  in  teaching  is  se- 
cured by  finding  the  individual  best 
fitted  by  training,  experience  and  mer- 
itorious service  to  the  particular  place. 
The  association  therefore  heartily  ap- 
proves a  merit  system  of  promoting 
teachers  and  filling  vacancies.  We  as- 
sert, furthermore,  that  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  teacher  may  apply  for  a 
position  are  those  of  professional  fit- 
ness, alone ;  and  that  the  use  of  other 
personal  and  political  arguments  is  de- 
plorable in*  the  teacher  and  a  serious 
menace  to  a  high  professional  stand- 
ard." 


Moores  Hill  College 

53rd  year 

''Accredited/* 

Ne  Better  Selieel  hi  Wklcli  te  Receive  e  Tbree-PeM  Treleing, 

/VIentCilt  /VIorcil  ttTid  ff^hystocil 

Moores  Hill  CoUege  hmt  an  enyiable  record  for  High  Grtde  Work  and  a  SnocesBful',  Sturdy  Ahimni.    Ifaintaint 
Connea  in  Liberal  Arts,  Academy,  Theology,  Music,  Voice.  Elocution,  Art,  Physical  Culture  and  Badness. 

~      "      ~      "       ~  "*  ^     ■  ~ -  -    ..  .  les  Low,  Social  and  Re- 

_    _  ean  business,  meparittg 

_  tofessional  Work,  or  for  Industrial  and  Home  Life.    Bright  pros- 
pects for  large  increase  in  attendance  next  year.    Kndly  aid  us  by  sending  for  Catalog  for  yourself  or  friend. 

Fall  Tarni  Opans  Saptambar  22nd,  1908. 

WILLIAM  S.  BOVARD,  President,     MOORES  HILL,  INDIANA 
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^ 

Primary  Department 

^ 

JULIA    rRICD    WALKER,     INDIANAPOLIS 

BEGINNING. 


Almost  every  day  some  g^rl  says: — 
'*This  summer  school  is  alright.  It 
has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
after  I  get  started  I  am  sure  I  can 
teach ;  but  won't  you  tell  me  just  what 
you  do  the  first  day  of  school  ?"  Some- 
times it  is  "What  do  you  do  in  your 
first  reading  lesson?"  "How  do  you 
conduct  your  first  opening  exercises?" 
"With  the  beginners  when  do  you  give 
the  first  spelling  lesson?" 

To  those  of  us  who  have  had  fifteen 
or  twenty  first  days  such  questions  are 
a  hopeful  sign.  They  indicate  that 
those  young  people  are  in  earnest ;  that 
they  are  taking  up  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  there  is  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  a  good  beginning. 

Sometimes  we  feel  so  sorry  for  the 
children  because  of  the  beginning  of 
school  when  they  have  to  give  up  so 
much  of  their  freedom.  There  is  the 
other  side,  however,  to  this  subject. 
From  many  teachers  great  sympathy 
goes  out  to  the  children  on  the  last  day 
of  school  because  they  are  turned  out 
of  the  comfortable,  clean,  and  orderly 
school  to  hot  streets,  dirty  homes,  and 
every  sort  of  disorder.  Even  those 
who  have  the  best  environment  are 
glad  to  get  back. 


BACK   TO    SCHOOL. 


This  thing:  of  groin'  back  to  school  Is  not  so 
awful  bad, 

Outside  I  Krowl  like  everythlngr.  inside  I'm 
sorta  Kiad. 

When  every  day's  a  holiday  It  don't  seem 
very  grrand. 

But  when  we  grit  a  ha'f  a  day  we  yell  to  beat 
the  band. 

The  boys  are  all  togrether  now,  an'  we  can 
make  up  grames. 

An*  play  at  somethln'  that's  worth  while  in- 
stead   of   callin'    names. 

The  flgrhts  we  had  In  summertime  are  done 
an'   clean   forgrot; 

The  boy  that  licked  us  hardest,  our  chum  is, 
like  as  not. 

The  grangrs  of  all  the  neighborhood  are  blend- 
ed into  one. 

An'  at  recess  an*  after  school,  unite  in  all 
the  fun. 

Another  thingr:  In  groin'  back  I  set  a  teacher 

new. 
An'   though   I   like   her   in   my  heart,   I   keep 

my  likes  from  view. 
I    have    some    joy    In    knowin'    that    there's 

some  one  boss,  you  see — 
The   teacher  that   Is   "easy"   can't   grit   no  re- 
spect  from   me. 
She  may  be  strict,  but  If  she's  square,  with 

kindness   in   her   eye, 
She  can  lead  me  througrh  ol'  Jordan's  stream, 

I'll    follow    wet    er    dry. 
I    know    I    grit    cantankerous    an'    growl    an' 

look  real  black, 
But    underneath    my    left    fifth    rib    I'm    glad 

that    I    am    back. 

— John   L.   Shroy. 

Before  School.  Whether  the  school 
is  in  the  country  or  the  city,  have  the 
work  so  well  planned  on  the  Saturday 
before  or  on  the  morning  of  opening, 
that  all  of  the  board  work  may  be  done 
before  the  children  arrive.  As  they 
gather  the  teacher  needs  all  of  the  time 
before  school  opens  for  observation 
and  for  greeting  each  child.  Not  only 
on  the  first  day,  but  every  day  each 
child  should  be  met  at  the  door  with 
a  cheerful  good  morning.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  observed  in  the  discip- 
line of  the  school.  The  half  hour  be- 
fore school  is  the  time  when  much  of 
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the  individual  work  has  to  be  done  in 
our  graded  schools  and  the  teacher 
who  uses  this  half  hour  for  her  own 
preparation  of  the  day's  work  or  for 
placing  assignments  on  the  board  mis- 
uses her  opportunity  of  giving  work 
the  personal  touch  that  is  needed  in  . 
so  many  cases. 

Opening  Exercises.  It  is  surprising 
to  know  that  even  yet  in  our  State 
some  teachers  are  asking  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  daily  opening  exercise ; 
or  if  a  formal  opening  exercise  once  a 
week  is  not  sufficient ;  or  since  I  do  not 
belong  to  church  would  not  an  opening 
exercise  on  my  part  be  inconsistent? 
Personally  I  can  not  see  how  one  could 
have  school  without  an  opening  exer- 
cise daily.  There  is  or  should  be  a 
spiritual  atmosphere.  To  those  who 
rise  early  enough  to  see  a  new  day 
start  they  have  a  good  example  of  an 
opening  exercise.  At  first  there  is  the 
stillness,  the  flutter  of  leaves  and  then 
the  glorious  bird  songs;  then  color  in 
the  eastern  sky,  and  the  long  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  we  are  off  into  the 
busy  whirl  of  the  new  day.  Not  a 
word  has  been  spoken ;  but  as  we  have 
watched  in  some  quiet  unknown  man- 
ner we  have  thought  of  God,  of  man, 
and  nature.  The  purpose  of  an  open- 
ing exercise  in  school  is  to  help  our- 
selves and  the  children  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  this  three-fold  relationship. 
The  opening  exercise  is  not  a  question 
of  reading  the  Bible  or  the  offering  of 
a  prayer.  Sometimes  what  was  once  a 
prayer  is  meaningless  and  a  jumble  of 
words  that  do  not  excite  a  feeling  of 
reverence  because  they  have  been  re- 
peated without  spirit. 

The  Bible  is  read  and  the  grammati- 
cal side  is  pointed  out,  and  sometimes 
it  is  read  in  a  careless,  listless  way  as 


though  it  is  a  matter  that  the  sooner  it 
is  over  the  better.  Can  that  kind  of 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  help  to  create 
harmony  in  a  child's  life? 

If  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  read 
the  Bible  for  the  sake  of  grasping 
truths  which  are  the  basis  of  all  right 
living;  if  the  prayer  though  only  a  line 
or  a  sentence  be  offered  in  the  right 
spirit,  then  those  two  exercises  be- 
come important  factors  in  moral  and 
religious  training.  These  lines  from 
Emerson  make  a  beautiful  prayer, 

^\^  THANK   THBE:. 

For   flowers   that   bloom    about   our   feet; 
For   tender   grass,    so   fresh,   so   sweet; 
For   song:  of   bird,  and   hum  of  bee; 
For  all  thlngrs  fair  we  hear  or  see. 

Father  In  heaven,  we   thank  Thee! 

And  from  Riley  we  have, 

THE    PRAYBR    PERFECT. 

Dear   Lord!    kind   Lord! 

Qracious   Lord!   I   pray 
Thou  wilt  look  on  all  I  love. 

Tenderly    to-day! 
Weed    their    hearts    of    weariness; 

Scatter    every    care 
Down  a   wake  of  anfirel-wlng:s 

Winnowingr  the  air. 

Bringr   unto   the  sorrowing 

All   release   from   pain. 
Let   the  lips  of  laugrhter 

Overflow  agrain; 
And  with  all  the  needy, 

O   divide,   I   pray, 
This  vast  treasure  of  content 

That  is   mine   to-day! 

The  Lord's  Prayer  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  prayers  said  at  school. 

Rev.  Neil  McPherson  in  addressing 
the  graduating  class  of  Tudor  Hall 
said  that  he  wanted  to  give  them  a  new 
prayer : 

"Now    I   rouse   me   up   to   work. 
May    I    no    duty    ever    shirk. 
Should    I    die    before    to-night, 
I   pray   the  Lord   my  work  Is  rlgrht," 

If  one  is  afraid  of  being  inconsistent 
by  offering  prayer,  the  expressions  giv- 
en above  may  be  used  as  memory 
gems  as  it  is  good  for  children  to  have 
them  buried  deep  into  their  hearts. 
Some  other  gems  might  be  as  follows : 

"You  cannot  changre  yesterday  that  is  clear. 
Or  beg:in  to-morrow  until  it  is  here. 
So  the  only  thing  left  for  you  and  me. 
Is  to  make  to-day  as  sweet  as  can  be." 

— Selected. 
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This    Is   the  beautiful,   blessed   way 
That  will  make  you  grlad  at  the   end  of  the 
day. 

"Not  the  thingrs  that  I  like  to  do. 
But   the  thlngrs  that  are  risht  to  do; 
Not   everythingr  that  I  want  to  do, 
But   whatever  I  oufirht  to  do." — Sel. 

The  songs  that  we  smg  da  not  need 
to  be  church  songs  to  be  spiritual,  for 
bird  songs  and  in  fact  many  nature 
songs  are  spiritual.  Through  the  sing- 
ing the  school  is  made  a  unit  and  there 
should  always  be  the  song  of  greeting 
as  a  matter  of  politeness.  Almost 
every  book  has  its  greeting  songs. 
These  should  be  learned  and  sung. 
Through  the  story  and  the  regular 
work  of  the  school  we  try  to  teach  po- 
liteness, industry,  accuracy,  punctual- 
ity, obedience,  honesty  and  truthful- 
ness. These  may  be  considered  nat- 
ural virtues,  but  they  have  to  be  taught 
just  the  same.  If  men  and  women  are 
without  these  virtues,  they  are  out  of 
place  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

The  great  Teacher  was  a  teacher  of 
morals  and  religion.  It  is  true  he  left 
his  church,  but  some  of  the  children 
that  are  in  our  schools  have  not  its 
advantages  and  have  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  learning  His  truths  at  home.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  public  school 
teacher,  n'^t  to  teach  denominational 
religion,  but  to  teach  the  so-called 
natural  virtues  which  are  found  in 
true  manhood  and  womanhood. 

So  the  opening  exercises  are  not  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Sunday  school, 
the  church,  or  the  home;  but  they  are 
given  to  create  harmony,  to  make  the 
school  a  unit,  and  to  inspire  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God,  to  develop  virtues  which 
are  necessary  in  our  relations  to  man, 
and  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  na- 
ture. 

Beginning  Reading,  Whether  you 
are  getting  the  children  ready  to  read 
"I  see  Jack"  or  "I  see  a  kitty,"  the  im- 


portant thing  is  the  teacher's  spirit. 
All  the  methods  of  teaching  reading 
will  do  very  little  good  unless  the 
teacher  is  enthusiastic  and  knows  well 
what  she  wishes  to  teach.  Children 
will  never  read  with  expression  until 
they  know  the  names  of  the  words  to 
be  read. 

In  presenting  the  words,  the  nouns 
are  easiest  taught.  If  it  be  "Jack"  or 
"kitty,"  have  them  present.  The  next 
step  is  to  show  a  picture,  and  the  next 
let  the  chalk  make  the  picture.  (Writ- 
ten word.)  * 

In  teaching  the  verbs  have  as  much 
action  in  them  as  possible.  Showing 
the  relation  between  the  word  and  the 
acts  helps  wonderfully  in  fixing  them 
in  a  little  mind. 

Have  the  class  stand  around  you, 
and  beg^n  your  work  in  script  on  the 
board.  In  this  position  you  catch  every 
straying  eye.  The  sooner  the  children 
are  able  to  read  script,  the  work  gets 
lighter  for  the  teacher.  In  the  script 
work  use  the  words  and  the  sentences 
that  are  in  the  primer  from  which  you 
expect  to  begin  the  book  reading.  Make 
the  time  of  recitation  short  or  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Try  to  teach  from 
three  to  five  words  a  day,  not  more. 
The  material  for  the  children  should 
be  easy  to  understand  and  not  difficult 
to  handle.  For  instance  if  the  word  is 
Jack,  give  the  pupils  an  outline  picture 
of  a  boy,  some  colored  pencils,  and 
have  them  to  color  the  pants  black,  the 
tie  red,  and  the  shoes  tan.  If  the  word 
is  kitty,  give  the  outline  of  a  kitty  and 
let  them  with  colored  pencils  make  a 
black  one.  It  might  be  a  good  exercise 
to  let  them  find  from  a  group  of  words 
the  one  that  says  kitty  and  paste  it  to 
the  picture. 

Beginning   Numbers,     If  there   is  to 
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be  a  number  lesson  at  the  beginning, 
get  a  box  of  toothpicks.  Have  the  chil- 
dren stand  about  a  table  and  give  them 
a  small  handful.  Have  them  separate 
from  the  handful  counting  one,  two, 
three,  holding  the  three  in  the  hand. 
Place  the  remaining  ones  in  the  box. 
Hold  one,,  how  many  are  left?  De- 
velop that  two  and  one  are  three  and 
one  and  two  are  three,  one  and  one  and 
one  are  three. 

To  emphasize  three  have  the  chil- 
dren at  their  desks  placing  shoe  pegs 
or  lintels  in  groups  of  three  or  give 
them  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  the  fig- 
ures three  to  be  covered  with  this  ma- 
terial or  cut  and  mount  three  cups  in  a 
row  or  three  circles,  etc. 

Beginning  Writing.  Have  the  board 
ruled  with  (Lumbermen's  crayon) 
red.  The  lines  should  be  five  inches 
apart.  Let  enough  of  the  children  go 
to  the  board  to  be  comfortable.  The 
others  should  remain  at  their  seats 
trying  to  do  with  paper  and  black  cray- 
on what  the  children  are  doing  at  the 
board.  The  space  between  the  lines 
is  to  be  filled  with  ovals  beginning  at 
the  top  line  and  going  from  left  to 
right,  the  lower  point  touching  the 
lower  line.  The  next  exercise  is  the  m, 
and  the  next  is  the  n.  After  the  chil- 
dren are  familiar  with  the  material  and 
have  gained  certain  proficiency  let 
them  begin  to  try  to  write  their  names 
and  the  easiest  word  in  their  reading 
lesson. 

Beginning  Spelling,  The  first  lesson 
may  be  only  one  word.  See.  The  chil- 
dren are  at  the  board.  The  teacher 
writes  the  word  see  on  the  board.    The 


children  look  at  it,  write  it  in  air  with 
their  chalk  or  pointer  finger.  Take  an- 
other look  and  spell  s-e-e.  It  is  erased 
and  the  children  try  to  produce  it. 
Those  who  can  are  commended.  For 
those  who  can  not,  the  word  is  written 
again  for  another  trial.  The  first 
spelling  work  is  training  the  children 
to  see  form  and  to  gain  skill  in  repro- 
ducing it. 

.  Closing  Exercises.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  the  school  should  be  made  a  unit 
as  it  was  in  the  morning,  through 
song.  Whatever  has  been  unpleasant 
or  unhappy  should  be  made  right  be- 
fore the  teacher  and  pupils  separate  for 
the  night.  To  wait  until  the  next  day 
to  settle  any  unpleasant  thing  is  cruel. 
When  the  child  leaves  the  building  in 
the  evening  he  should  know  that  in  the 
morning  the  teacher  will  meet  him  in 
the  spirit  of  a  new  day  with  the  past 
forgotten.  A  good  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  is  the  best  thing  about 
a  good  school.  A  good  teacher  will 
take  all  the  method  and  pedagogy  she 
has  learned  and  will  make  a  method 
of  her  own,  which  she  and  her  chil- 
dren understand,  and  through  which 
they  are  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  learning.  If  she  has  a  good  spirit, 
she  will  be  joyous.  President  Eliot 
says: 

"More  important  than  pensions  for 
school  teachers  is  better  air  in  school- 
rooms, expert  instead  of  amateur  su- 
pervision, and  what  the  community 
needs  also  in  its  teachers  is  to  have 
them  become  more  robust  and  gayer 
persons.*' 
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lal  and  Educe 
Department 


EGGLESTON  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  MADISON,  IND. 


The  Eggleston  school  building  at 
Madison  has  attracted  a  very  large 
number  of  visitors,  as  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  modern  grade  build- 
ings in  Indiana.  It  cost  about  $50,- 
000.  It  contains  twelve  large  rooms, 
which  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Each  room  is  fitted  with  a  teacher's 
wardrobe  and  closet,  electric  lights, 
automatic  program  clock,  telephone, 
etc. 

There  is  a  large  assembly  room  on 
the  second  floor  to  accommodate  300 
people.  The  rest  room  for  teachers  is 
fitted  up  with  white  reed  furniture. 

The  offices  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
principal  are  situated  on  the  first  floor. 


The  basement  contains  four  well  light- 
ed rooms,  which  are  used  for  school 
purposes.  One  is  used  for  a  sewing 
room  for  the  girls  and  another  as  a 
shop  for  the  boys  in  their  bench  work. 
A  third  room  is  used  as  a  lunch  room, 
and  the  fourth  room  for  recitations. 

The  boiler,  chamber  and  toilet  rooms 
are  in  the  basement.  The  sturtevent 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating  is 
used.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains 
furnish  filtered  water  on  every  floor. 

The  kindergarten  and  grades  1  to 
6A  are  maintained  in  the  building.  The 
enrollment  is  about  500.  We  hope  that 
many  of  our  readers  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  day  with  Supt. 
Jessup  and  his  teachers. 
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Prof.  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  Principal 
Normal  Department,  Moores  Hill  Col- 
lege, expresses  himself  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  Educator-Journal : — "It 
represents  all  that  is  excellent  in  peda- 
gogical literature.  No  progressive 
teacher  can  aflford  to  be  without  it." 


Prof.  George  L.  Roberts,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  Purdue 
University,  is  attending  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University. 


We  intended  to  state  in  our  July 
issue  that  Prof.  C.  W,  Knouff  had  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Rich- 
mond high  school.  He  resigned-  as 
principal  of  the  Wabash  high  school 
where  he  has  been  for  several  years. 
Miss  Baylor  and  her  teachers  speak 
most  highly  of  his  work. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES  IN   INDI- 
ANA FOR  1908. 
August  3-7. 
County.                           Place  of  Meeting. 
Floyd   Glenwood  Park 

August  10-14. 

Greene    Bloomfield 

Jackson   Brownstown 

Scott    Scottsburg 

Washington Salem 

August  17-21. 

Adams    Decatur 

Brown   Nashville 

Dearborn    Lawrenceburg 

Fountain    Covington 

Harrison   Corydon 

Hendricks    Danville 

Johnson    Franklin 

Laporte    Laporte 

Porter   Valparaiso 

Randolph    Winchester 

Rush   Rushville 


Starke Knox 

Tippecanoe    Lafayette 

Union    Liberty 

Warren  Williamsport 

Warrick   Boonville 

Wells Bluffton 

August  24-28. 

Allen Fort  Wayne 

Benton    Fowler 

Boone Lebanon 

Crawford    English 

Daviess  Washington 

Decatur    Greensburg 

DeKalb    Auburn 

Elkhart   Goshen 

Fayette  Connersville 

Franklin   Brookville 

Gibson   Princeton 

Grant    Marion 

Henry  * New  Castle 

Huntington    Huntington 

Jennings  North  Vernon 

Kosciusko Warsaw 

Lawrence    Mitchell 

Marion    Indianapolis 

Marshall    Plymouth 

Miami   Peru 

Owen    Spencer 

Pulaski    Winamac 

Putnam    Greencastle 

Shelby  Shelbyville 

Steuben   Angola 

Switzerland   Vevay 

Vanderburgh   Evansville 

Wayne  Richmond 

August  31-September  4. 

Bartholomew Columbus 

Blackford  Hartford  City 

Carroll    Delphi 

Cass    Logansport 

Clay   Brazil 

Clinton    Frankfort 

Delaware Muncie 

Dubois   Jasper 

Fulton    Rochester 
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Hamilton    Noblesville 

Howard Kokomo 

Jasper    Rensselaer 

Jefferson    Madison 

Knox    Vincennes 

Lagrange    , Lagrange 

Lake  : Crown  Point 

Madison  Anderson 

Newton    Morocco 

Noble Albion 

Ohio  Rising  Sun 

Orange    Paoli 

Parke   Rockville 

Perry Tell  City 

Ripley    Versailles 

St.  Joseph South  Bend 

Sullivan    Sullivan 

Tipton  Tipton 

Vigo Terre  Haute 

Wabash    Wabash 

White    Monticello 

Whitley Columbia  City 

September  7-\\. 

Clark    Jeff ersonville 

Hancock   Greenfield 

Jay    Portland 

Martin   Shoals 

Montgomery    Crawfordsville 

Pike Winslow 

Posey Mt.  Vernon 

Spencer    Rockport 

Vermillion   Newport 

November  30-December  4. 

Monroe    Bloomington 

Morgan    Martinsville 


Prof.  O.  B.  Sperlin  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  Shelbyville  high 
school  as  he  has  accepted  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  high  school  at 
Tacoma,  Washington.  He  is  attend- 
ing the  Summer  Session  of  Chicago 
University.  Mr.  Sperlin  will  leave  In- 
diana with  the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of 
friends. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  suspic- 
ion of  "school-book  politics"  has  in  a 
certain  degree  marred  the  N.  E.  A. 
convention. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


There  are  ninety-eight  young  people 
who  completed  the  fourth  year  high 
school  in  Putnam  county  this  year. 
Such  reflects  much  credit  upon  County 
Supt.  Thomas  and  the  various  high 
schools,  and  we  hope  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  graduates  may  engage  in 
the  work  of  teaching. 


Bainbridge  has  a  new  six-room 
brick  school  building  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 


Assistant  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Turnan,  informs  us  that  he  will  en- 
deavor to  prepare  an  article  for  our 
September  issue. 

Prof.  J.  O.  Engleman,  Principal  of 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  Training 
School,  is  specializing  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  writes  that  a  large 
number  of  Indiana  superintendents, 
principals  and  high  school  teachers  are 
attending  the  Summer  Session  of  that 
institution. 


The  annual  county  commencement 
of  common  school  graduates  will  be 
held  at  Chrisney,  September  12th.  191 
graduates  will  listen  to  addresses  by 
Assistant  State  Superintendent  Mc- 
Turnan,  President  Bryan,  Franklin 
College,  and  President  Bearing,  Oak- 
land City  College.  As  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  schools  of  Spencer  county 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  42 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  attending 
various    educational    institutions    this 
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summer.  These  teachers  speak  very 
highly  of  the  success  of  their  worthy 
county  superintendent,  Mr.  U.  S.  Lind- 
sey.  He  has  engaged  the  services  of 
Prof.  Thomas  L  Gibson,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  the  author  of  the  "New  Century 
Song  Series,"  for  the  County  Teachers' 
Institute  to  be  held  at  Rockport,  Sep- 
tember 7-11.  The  other  instructors 
will  be  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan  and  Prof.  \V. 
P.  Bearing. 


Supt.  J.  J.  Early,  Warsaw  schools, 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Sher- 
idan, Wyoming.  The  latter  city  has  a 
population  of  about  8,000.  35  teachers 
are  employed.  Mr.  Early  has  proven 
his  ability  both  as  principal  of  the  War- 
saw high  school  and  particularly  as  su- 
perintendent for  the  past  four  years. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  his 
success  in  his  new  position. 


The  19th  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  was  held  at  Indianapolis, 
July  14,  15,  and  16.  Prof.  George  S. 
Wilson,  the  president  and  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  delivered  an  able  address.  Other 
cities  were  represented  upon  the  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Supt.  Warring  Wilkinson,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Supt.  Thomas  McAloney,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Supt.  J.  J.  Dow,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Supt.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  exhibits  of  the  Art  Association 
of  Richmond,  grow  in  interest.  The 
one  held  the  latter  part  of  June  was 
very    successful.      The    visitors    were 


especially  impressed  with  the  manual 
training  exhibit  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  Scott  Riser. 


Supt.  R.  M.  Grindle,  Oxford  schools, 
has  accepted  the  superintendency  at 
Cheyenne  Canons,  Colo.  The  latter 
town  is  near  Colorado  Springs.  Mr. 
Grindle  is  a  graduate  of  both  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. His  professional  work  in  In- 
diana has  been  so  satisfactory  that  we 
feel  certain  that  he  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  Colorado.  He  and  his  family 
left  for  their  new  home  on  20  ult. 


Prof.  James  H  Risley,  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Owensboro,  Ky., 
has  been  re-elected  and  we  are  pleased 
to  note  that  his  salary  has  been  in- 
creased to  $1,500  a  year.  He  is  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Chicago. 


Prof.  Walter  E.  Treanor  has  been 
retained  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Petersburg  at  an  increased  salary. 
Those  familiar  with  his  work  there  the 
past  year  speak  of  it  most  favorably. 


Prof.  Owens  J.  Neighbors,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Petersburg  schools.  He 
is  at  present  a  graduate  student  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  ma- 
jored in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  but 
is  giving  much  attention  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  education  and  school  admin- 
istration. He  received  his  first  prep- 
aration for  teaching  in  the  Buckeye 
town  Normal  School  in  Maryland.  In 
1905  he  received  his  A.  B.  degree  from 
the  Western  Maryland  College.  He 
was  next  principal  of  the  Marion  high 
school  in  that  State  for  two  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  has  been  associate 
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professor  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 
'n  Westminster  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Miss  Leva  M.  Foster,  the  very  pop- 
ular and  efficient  principal  of  the  North 
Vernon  high  school,  was  married  re- 
cently to  Mr.  Elvin  King,  a  success- 
ful business  man.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Miss 
Foster  was  prominent  in  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers*  Association,  and  had  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  She  was  form- 
erly principal  of  the  Edinburg  high 
school  where  she  was  quite  successful. 


SuPT.  S.  C  .Ferrell, 
Shelbyville  Schools. 

Supt.  Ferrell  will  enter  upon  his  du- 
ties at  Shelbyville  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. He  has  had  practical  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  district 
schools,  high  schools  and  particularly 
in  the  supervision  of  the  Porter 
county  schools.     Dr.  Aley  and  many 


other  prominent  educators  speak  most 
favorably  of  the  good  work  done  by 
Mr.  Ferrell.  He  has  also  taught  in 
Valparaiso  University,  and  has  the  full 
confidence  of  President  Brown  and  his 
faculty. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Hockenberry,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  California,  Pa.,  has  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Psychology  and  Geog- 
raphy in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Westfield,  Mass.,  at  a  salary  of  $2200. 
He  will  enter  upon  his  work  in  the  lat- 
ter institution  December  1st.  We  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  he  has  fa- 
vored us  with  an  article  for  our  Sep- 
tember issue.  Dr.  Hockenberry  is 
recognized  as  a  successful  institute  in- 
structor. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Gillaspie  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  North  Salem  schools 
for  the  past  two  years  has  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  Kingman 
schools.  He  received  his  professional 
training  in  the  Central  Normal  College, 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  Indi- 
ana University.  With  the  exception 
of  one  term  at  Avilla,  Ind.,  his  teach- 
ing has  been  in  Hendricks  county  as 
follows:  Three  years  as  principal  at 
New  Winchester,  one  year  at  Stiles- 
ville,  and  six  years  at  Lizton.  After 
his  resignation  at  North  Salem  he  was 
tendered  several  very  desirable  posi- 
tions, but  he  preferred  the  superinten- 
dency of  the  Kingman  schools.  His 
many  friends  are  confident  of  his  suc- 
cess. 


Valparaiso  University  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  past  few  years.  It 
has  expended  large  amounts  of  money 
and  has  offered  such  inducements  as 
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have  attracted  to  it  large  bodies  of  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  country.  The 
school  is  known  everywhere  as  an  in- 
stitution that  is  giving  to  young 
people,  at  any  rate,  a  chance,  and  in 
this  way  is  helping  thousands  and 
thousands  of  students  to  a  higher,  more 
useful  and  more  enjoyable  life.  It  has 
practically  kept  itself  free  from  every- 
thing excepting  the  actual  school  work, 
and  yet  there  is  found  in  this  school 
ample  opportunity  for  healthful, 
wholesome  recreation  and  amusement. 
Mr.  Kennan  in  an  article  in  McClure's 
says: 

"The  almost  complete  absence,  more- 
over, of  college  recreations  and  distrac- 
tions enables  them  to  give  to  their 
studies  their  undivided  attention.  Val- 
paraiso has  no  Greek-letter  societies 
and  does  not  compete  with  other  uni- 
versities in  athletics.  Its  students 
form  groups  or  associations  on  various 
lines  and  for  various  purposes  connect- 
ed with  their  work,  and  they  play  base 
ball  or  foot  ball  among  themselves ;  but 
they  have  no  secret  organizations,  and 
their  athletes  do  not  train  for  competi- 
tive games.  Everything  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  one  object  for  which  the 
university  exists,  namely,  the  prepara- 
tion of  young  women  for  active  busi- 
ness or  professional  life. 

In  what  may  be  called  moral  atmos- 
prere — in  all  that  relates  to  personal 
conduct — Valparaiso  stands  very  high. 
Its  students,  generally,  are  self-respect- 
ing and  self-controlled,  and  do  not 
seem  to  find  pleasure  in  dissipation  or 
boisterous  behavior.  Bad  conduct,  in 
fact,  is  condemned  or  discountenanced 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
undergraduates  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  very  exceptional." 


Valparaiso  University  is  deserving  of 
its  great  and  continued  prosperity. 


Supt.  R.  M.  Richmond,  Ohio  county 
schools,  resigned  June  1st  to  become 
assistant  cashier  in  the  Aurora  State 
Bank.  In  his  supervision  of  the  schools 
he  has  made  a  most  creditable  record. 
He  writes:  "I  regret  leaving  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  its  associations,  and 
I  shall  always  have  a  warm  place  in 
my  heart  for  the  Educator- Journal  and 
its  force  of  workers." 


Hon.  Hervey  D.  Vories,  former  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  in 
Indiana  and  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Vories  Business  College,  is  now 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Ellis  Publishing 
Co.,  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  He 
writes  that  he  is  delighted  with  both 
his  location  and  his  present  work.  Mr. 
Vories  further  states  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  high  schools  of 
the  country  will  be  required  to  teach 
commercial  branches. 


The  trustees  of  Hendricks  county 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  re- 
cent election  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Figg  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  We  pre- 
dict that  his  administration  will  be 
marked  by  both  common  sense  and 
fairness.  He  will  be  reasonably  con- 
servative, but  sufficiently  progressive. 
Mr.  Figg  was  born  in  Putnam 
county  where  he  attended  the  common 
schools.  He  next  became  a  student 
in  the  Central  Normal  College  at  Dan- 
ville, and  in  1901  he  graduated  from 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  He 
has  done  post-graduate  work  in  the 
latter  institution,  and  has  been  a  stu- 
dent in  Indiana  University.  He  has 
taught  eight  years  in  Putnam  county 
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and  ten  years  in  Hendricks  county. 
He  has  served  as  principal  of  the 
Coatesville,  Hadley,  Avon,  Stilesville 
and  Amo  schools.  He  has  given  very 
general  satisfaction  wherever  he  has 
taught,  and  we  predict  that  he  will 
prove  himself  a  most  efficient  county 
superintendent.  The  teachers,  patrons, 
and  school  officials  will  like  him. 


NEW  HEAD  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HISTORY  AND  POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE  AT  TRI- 
STATE  COLLEGE. 

Tri-State  College  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  securing  Prof.  Lorin 
Stuckey,  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  ex- 
perience as  the  head  of  the  department 
of  history  and  political  science. 


PROF.  LORIN  STUCKEY 

Prof.  Stuckey  holds  an  A.  B.  degree 
from  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O., 
and  an  A.  M.  degree  from  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  having 
specialized     in     history.     A     Master's 


Diploma  in  Education  from  Teachers 
College,  and  a  professional  certificate 
from  New  York  State,  having  done 
post-graduate  work  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Stuckey,  in  many  ways  pos- 
sesses the  equipment  of  the  ideal  instruc- 
tor, combining  as  he  does,  with  his 
rare  scholarship  and  love  of  historical 
research,  a  keen  insight  into  student 
life — its  needs,  and  the  means  of  stim- 
ulating it.  He  has  an  attractive  per- 
sonality, that  instantly  inspires  confi- 
dence and  respect  on  the  part  of  his 
students,  while  his  unique  gift  of 
illuminating  the  dry  facts  of  history, 
by  fitting  comment  or  elucidation,  en- 
ables him  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his 
students  and  inspire  them  with  the 
same  true  conception  of  history,  that 
he  himself  possesses. 

Prof.  Byron  Williams,  the.  famous 
lecturer,  historian  and  author,  whose 
recogniaed  scholarship  and  critical 
estimate  of  men,  entitles  his  words  to 
more  than  passing  notice,  says  of  him : 

"I  have  rarely  met  either  in  college 
or  in  public  life,  a  young  man  who  so 
nearly  reaches  my  ideal  of  an  earnest, 
accomplished  teacher,  as  Prof.  Lorin 
Stuckey  has  done. 

^'Trained  at  Miami  University  and 
then  at  the  celebrated  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; endowed  with  keen  mental 
gifts,  a  highly  sensitive  temperment, 
a  fine  sense  of  honor  and  an  overflow- 
ing geniality,  his  very  presence  has 
a  subtle  charm  and  an  invigorating 
influence.'* 


MARION  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
NOTES. 

During  the  last  week  in  July  was 
commencement  week  at  the  Marion 
Normal  College.    Several  hundred  stu- 
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dents,  however,  who  entered  June  9th 
for  twelve  weeks  will  remain  until  Au- 
gust 27th,  thus  completing  the  twelve 
weeks  professional  work.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  students  taking  regular 
courses  are  going  to  remain  and  take 
advanced  mathematics,  Latin  and  gen- 
eral literary  work.  The  prevailing  sen- 
timent in  this  school  is  for  short  vaca- 
tions. The  students  realize  that  we 
are  living  in  a  strenuous  age  and  they 
want  to  improve  every  moment  of  their 
time   possible,   in    intellectual   culture. 

This  year  has  been  a  banner  one  for 
the  institution — the  largest,  term  by 
term,  known  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution and  this  is  not  confined  to  the 
teachers'  department,  alone,  but  to  the 
various  other  departments,  showing  a 
systematic,  natural  growth. 

On  September  8th  the  new  year  will 
open  and  classes  have  already  been  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  requirements  of 
those  who  desire  to  take  up  CFass  "B" 
or  Class  "C." 

Prof.  Frederick  Libke,  formerly  an 
instructor  in  this  school,  has  been  re- 
employed as  the  head  of  the  Piano  De- 
partment. 

Prof.  Frederick  Metcalf,  graduate  of 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  Boston, 
Mass.,  will  have  general  charge  of  the 
Oratory  Department. 

Miss  Pearl  Huff,  graduate  of  Indi- 
ana University  and  later  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Ohio  at  Columbus, 
has  been  retained  also  as  an  instructor. 

Every  preparation  necessary  will  be 
made  to  make  the  coming  year  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  institution. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Kauffman,  who  resigned 
the  superintendency  of  the  Covington 
schools  after  five  years*  service  to  en- 


gage in  the  practice  of  law  in  Okla- 
homa, has  resumed  his  professional 
work  in  Indiana.  He  recently  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  the 
Warsaw  schools.  He  was  chosen  from 
a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  applicants. 


Mr.  Earl  W.  Martin,  who  has  been 
a  student  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  writes  from  Orleans,  Ind.,  as 
follows : 

'*I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  and  "courtesy  in  sending 
me  the  July  number  of  the  Educator- 
Journal.  Prof.  Millis's  address  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  year's 
subscription.  I  regard  the  address  on 
**The  Teacher  and  The  Bible,"  by 
Prof.  Laird  as  a  very  scholarly  discus- 
sion and  "Birds  in  Poetry"  as  a  gem 
on  the  subject." 


Mrs.  A.  Kate  Huron  Gilbert,  of  the 
Fremont  Normal  School  in  Nebraska, 
had  the  honor  to  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress at  the  meeting  of  the  alumni  of 
Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind. 
She  received  a  most  cordial  greeting 
as  she  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  latter  institution,  dating 
from  1879  to  1894.  She  was  vice- 
president  from  1889  to  1894.  The  cit- 
izens of  Danville  also  were  delighted 
to  see  her. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  election 
of  Prof.  A.  B.  Ward  as  superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  county  schools.  He  re- 
ceived his  professional  training  in 
Franklin  College,  Cincinnati  Univer- 
sity and  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School.  He  has  taught  successfully 
in  Ohio  and  Dearborn  counties,  and  is 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Philippines  for  two  years. 
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Book  Notices  I  I 


The  book  "Wordsworth — A  Study 
in  Memory  and  Mysticism,"  is  being 
very  favorably  received  by  the  best 
critics  and  is  finding  a  ready  sale 
among  literary  students.  The  author, 
S.  F.  Ginerich,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
English  at  Goshen  College,  combines 
in  a  rare  manner  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion, philosophic  insight  and  a  force- 
ful style  as  a  writer  that  gives  him  a 
unique  place  among  writers  of  today. 
He  has  received  recognition  as  a  schol- 
ar, teacher  and  lecturer,  and  his  first 
attempt  gives  promise  that  he  will  not 
be  less  successful  as  an  author.  After 
closing  his  work  as  teacher  in  the 
Goshen  College  Summer  School,  he 
will  be  absent  on  leave  for  one  year 
for  study  at  Michigan  University, 
where  he  expects  to  complete  his  work 
for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent working  on  a  thesis — A  Study  on 
the  Human  Free  Will  as  Exemplified 
in  the  Poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son and  Browning. 


Midsummer  Holiday  Number. 
An  appreciation  of  Lorado  Taft, 
"the  most  prominent  of  our  Western 
sculptors,"  by  Henry  B.  Fuller,  with 
reproductions  of  his  group,  "The 
Blind,"  and  details  therefrom,  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  Midsummer  Holiday 
Number  of  The  Centurv- 


Book  Notices. 
"Sex  and  Society"  (The  University 
of     Chicago    Press)     by    William     I. 
Thomas,  associate   Professor  of  Soci- 
ology in   the   University  of   Chicago. 


This  very  excellent  work  contains 
studies  in  the  social  psychology  of  sex, 
which  have  been  published  in  various 
journals  at  different  times.  We  take 
pleasure  in  referring  to  the  table  of 
contents  as  follows: 

Organic  Differences  in  the  Sexes. 

Sex  and    Primitive    Social    Control. 

Sex  and  Social  Feeling. 

Sex  and  Primitive  Industry. 

Sex  and   Primitive   Morality. 

The  Psychology  of  Exogamy. 

The  Psychology  of  Modesty  and 
Clothing. 

The  Adventitious  Character  of 
Woman. 

The  Mind  of  Woman  and  the  Lower 
Races. 


"The  Study  of  Nature"  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  London), 
by  Samuel  Christian  Schmucker,  A*. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.  This  work  be- 
longs to  the  educational  series  edited 
by  Martm  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Philadelphia.  Teachers  in  general  who 
have  so  much  difficulty  in  the  selection 
of  interesting  material  for  nature 
study  will  find  this  work  most  helpful. 
Those  interested  should  address  the 
publishers  at  Philadelphia  for  de- 
scriptive  circulars. 


"The  Educational  Process"  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.),  by  Arthur  Gary  Flesh- 
man,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy 
and    Training    in    the    State    Normal 
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School  at  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  The 
author  endeavors  to  organize  a  new 
doctrine  of  education  out  of  an  old 
theory  of  thought.  He  argues  that 
education  is  a  spiritual  activity  rather 
than  a  brain  activity.  He  believes 
that  the  school  is  "an  organic  spirit- 
ual unity/*  and  not  a  material,  ob- 
jective, fixed  thing.  We  bespeak  for 
the  work  a  careful  examination  as  it 
is  thoroughly  interesting. 


the  publishers   at   378  Wabash   Ave., 
Chicago. 


"The  Technic  of  English,"  by  Oscar 
Schleif,  363  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 
This  work  is  a  most  clever  and  scien- 
tific study  of  the  English  language.  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  teachers  gen- 
erally. 


"The  Little  Helper"  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago),  by  Millicent  Baum,  Prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  No.  168,  New 
York  City.  This  is  Book  II,  and  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  Rational 
Method  in  Reading.  Primary 
can  ascertain  the  price  by 

ANSWERS 

ARITHMBTIC. 

1.  Divide  the  sum  of  four  thousandths 

four  millionths  by  their  difference,  ex- 
tendinir  the  result  to  four  places  of 
decimals. 

2.  A  man   paid   1-5  of  his  coal  bill  the  first 

month  and  u  of  it  the  second.  He  had 
then  paid  $49  which  j^ras  the  remain- 
der.    Find  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

3.  The  price  of  steel  rails  is  |32.60  per  ton. 

If  the  weight  runs  70  lbs.  to  the  yard, 
what   will   the   rails   cost   for   an    Inter- 
.  urban    road    25^    miles    in    length? 

4.  A  farmer  sold  his  land  for  |7,762.50.  thus 

gaining  12Vi  percent,  on  the  cost.  A 
year  before,  he  might  have  sold  it  at  a 
gain  of  $1,000  but  refused  to  sell.  How 
much  did  he  lose  by  waiting?  (Interest 
not  to   be  considered.) 

5.  Find  the  interest  on   $342.42  from  Febru- 

ary 5th,  1891,  to  March  15th,  1893,  at  7 
per   cent. 

6.  A  commission   merchant  sells  goods  upon 

which  his  commission  at  3  per  cent, 
amounted  to  $78.  The  freight  was 
$47.23  a^d  storage  $35.60.  Find  the 
amount    remitted    to    the    consignor. 

7.  A    bankrupt    owes    $4,000;    his   assets    are 

$2,500.  What  sum  will  a  creditor  re- 
ceive whose  claim  is  $450? 

8.  A    man    sold    his    property    and    invested 

the  proceeds  In  loans  yieldinar  8  per 
cent,  interest.  He  received  for  the 
first  six  months  $324.  For  how  much 
was    the    property   sold? 

Answers. 

1.    .004+.000004=.004004. 
.004-.000004=.0(»999. 
.004004+.0019%=1.0Q20. 
(002  zepests.) 


"Supplemental  Problems  in  Arith- 
metic," by  L.  V.  Arnold,  Principal 
Arnold  Ave.  School,  Amsterdam,  N. 
Y.  This  interesting  work  is  full  of 
merit,  and  is  designed  for  the  upper 
grammar  grades.  It  is  intended  to 
regular  text,  and  to 
individuality  of  the  pupil. 

ONS. 


a  two  montht. 

e  had  then  paid  $49  which  was  the 

,    ImpotriWlity.    If  he  h«l  pnd  $49 

then  the  bill=$49-i- A=$70. 

If  $49  is  the  remainder  of  the  bill  then  the  bill  eonab 

149+ A  =$163.33. 

If  a  period  is  placed  after  $49  and  whiek  changed  to 

what,  then  the  bill =$49+ /o =$70. 

The  remainder=$70-$49=$21. 

3.  1  yd.  of  road  will  require  140  lbs.  of  rails. 
1  mUe  will  reqoin  W  lbs. 

The  total  cost  then  is  «32.50X  SWX  2594  =$10620.71. 

4.  The  land  was  sold  for  I  of  cost    The  sain  was  I  of 
selling  price. 

4of$7762.S0=$862.50. 
$1000.00-$862.50=$137.SO  the  loss. 

5.  The  time  is  2  yr.  I  mo.  10  da. 

The  interest  calculated  in  the  usual  way  is  $50.60. 

6.  The  total  ezpenaes=$78-l-S47.23  -» 35.60=1160.83. 
The  sales  amounted  to  $78+.03=t26M. 
$2600-$160.83=$24J9.17  the  amount  remitted  to  the 
consignor. 

7.  The  creditor  getomS  of  $450=$281.2S. 

8.  At  the  same  rate  his  receipU  for  the  year  will  be  $648 
$648+. 08 =$8100  amount  recdred  for  the  pvopeity. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    SCIENTIFIC    TKMPEB- 
ANCB. 

1.  What     is     meant    by     food    adulteration? 

Name  some  adulterants.  \ 

2.  How   should   milk  be  cared  for  afrer  be- 
ing taken  from  the  cow? 

What   causes   the   feeling  of  warniAh  and 
cold?  / 

How  should  rooms  be  ventilated?/ 

Name  some  deformations  caused  ^y  faulty 
adjustments  of  seats  and  desl  ^s. 

Describe   the   nervous  control   o   t  respira- 
tion. 
7.     How  does(  the  use  of  alcohol  afT    wi  vision? 


3. 


6. 
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8.     What    Injurious    effects    are    produced    In 
the  throat  by  alcohol? 
Ansurer*. 

1.  (a)  Pood  adulteration  consists  of  put- 
tlngr  into  the  foods  cheaper  substances  that 
are  dangerous  to  the  health,  (b)  Water  and 
chalk  put  Into  milk;  ammonia  in  bread;  alum 
In  baking  powder;  gelatine  and  acids  In  Jel- 
lies and  preserves;  chicory  In  coffee;  and 
lard  and  tallow  from  diseased  animals  and 
cotton-seed  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  but- 
terine    or    oleomargrarlne. 

2.  Milk  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  and 
clean  room  where  the  air  Is  kept  pure.  If 
this  Is  not  done,  poisonous  erases  will  be  ab- 
sorbed. 

3.  The  sensory  nerves  bring  us  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  our  bodies  and  of 
the  outside  world;  hence  the  feeling  of 
warmth  and  cold  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body  Is  more  or  less 
sensitive    to    differences    In    temperature. 

4.  By  providing  for  the  Introduction  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  and  for  the 
removal  or  an  equal  amount  of  foul  air. 
There  should  be  for  each  person  In  the  room 
more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  fresh  air  every 
minute.  Class-rooms  should  be  ventilated 
winter  and  summer  at  each  recess  and  noon 
by  opening  all  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
schoolroom  and  the  living  room  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  as  near  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit  as  possible;  and  the  temperature 
of  sleeping  rooms  should  not  be  above  60  de- 
grees. 

6.  School  seats  and  desks,  too  high  or  too 
low,  will  cause  ugly  curves  In  the  backbone. 
If  the  feet  of  the  pupils  are  not  resting  qn 
the  floor  or  some  support,  the  legs  become 
very  tired,  and  in  addition,  deformity  and 
Injury  of  the  body  are  caused.  If  the  seats 
are  too  low,  the  legs  are  bent  up  and  twisted 
about  the  seat  so  that  they  will  not  grow 
straight;  hence  the  weight  of  the  body  Is  not 
properly    supported    In    sitting. 

6.  The  nerves  that  control  both  respira- 
tion and  circulation  originate  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  These  movements  are  partially 
Involuntary,  and  in  a  state  of  health  we 
are  unconscious  of  them;  but  they  are  also 
under  the  control  of  the  will  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
assist  other  organs  In  the  discharge  of  their 
various    functions. 

7.  Alcohol  affects  the  eyes  by  lessening 
the    quickness   and    aruteness    of    vision. 

8.  The  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane 
shrink,  harden,  and  stiffen;  hence  the  process 
of  swallowing  Is   impaired. 

READING. 

1.  How    largely    do    you    think    It    wise    to 

teach  reading  by  analysis?     Give  reas- 
ons   for    your   answer. 

2.  What   do   you   aim    to   have  the   class   get 

from    your    criticism    of    the    Individual 
pupil? 

3.  Of  what  use  In  the  reading  work  do  you 

consider    "memory    selections"?      What 
dangers  do  you   see  In   the  practice? 

4.  State  the  advantages  of  making  the  read- 

ing   lesson    the    basis    of    the    spelling 
lesson. 

5.  Illustrate  your  methods  for  teaching  new 

words. 

6.  What  Is  the  psychology  of  having  plenty 

of  board  work  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er  In   presenting   the   reading   lesson? 

7.  How   far   shall   pupils   have   advanced   be- 

fore you  would  teach  them  how  to  use  the 
dictionary?     Why? 

8.  What   Is   the  legitimate  use  of  biography 

In   connection   with   the  reading  lesson? 
READING. 

1.  (a)  One  exercise  In  three,  (b)  Inten- 
sive or  reading  by  analysis  trains  In  close 
thinking  and  gives  a  taste  for  gool  litera- 
ture. 

2.  The  criticisms  of  the  Individual  pupil 
should   not   be   personal,    but   should   be   of  a 


broad   general  character  which  will  help  all 
the  pupils. 

3.  (a)  Memory  selections  are  very  valu- 
able In  the  reading  work.  They  train  In  ex- 
pression, and  strengthen  the  understanding 
of  the  author.  They  are  a  spiritual  resource 
which  win  give  pleasure  throughout  life, 
(b)  The  danger  that  Is  supposed  to  lurk  In 
the  work  Is  that  the  child  may  become  dis- 
gusted and  prejudiced  against  the  best  au- 
thors. 

4.  In  the  reading  lesson  the  child  is  sup- 
posed i«)  get  the  right  pronunciation  and  an 
easy  ulleronce  of  the  words;  also  their  mean- 
ing. That  the  word  may  become  a  part  of 
the  vo«'«bulary  of  the  pupil,  the  other  le- 
qulrcment  would  be  Its  spelling;  hence  the 
importance   of  Its  correct   spelling. 

5.  (a)  In  the  primary  room  the  new 
word  Is  related  to  the  object  or  the  action 
the  children  write  It  In  air  that  the  form 
may  make  an  impression  on  them,  (b)  In 
the  upper  grades  the  word  Is  placed  before 
the  class  with  Its  proper  markings  and  If 
Is  at  once  sounded  and  used. 

6.  That  the  children  may  have  the  advan- 
tage and  the  added  power  which  come  with 
the  visual  sense,  as  with  some  children  the 
auditory  sense  Is  not  sufllclent  to  make  good 
readers. 

7.  (a)  The  latter  part  of  second  year  or 
the  bt- ginning  of  third  year,  (b)  Through 
the  first  and  second  year  the  children  have 
been  taught  many  words,  their  meaning  and 
many  of  the  diacritical  marks.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  It  should  be  kept  a  secret  where 
new  or  unfamiliar  words,  their  meaning  and 
marking  are  found.  The  early  use  of  the 
dictionary   gives   Independence  to   the   pupils. 

8.  It  Is  an  inspiration  for  the  children  to 
read  biography.  Many  of  our  greatest  have 
lived  a  common  place  life,  using  the  same 
ordinary  and  commonplace  things  as  the 
children  of  the  school,  meeting  and  living 
with  the  commonplace  people,  doing  common- 
place work  on  farm  or  In  homes.  Sometimes 
an  appreciation  of  a  great  person  or  his 
work  comes  after  the  reading  of  their  biog- 
raphy. 

UNITED  STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  What    did    the     French    claim     In     North 

America?     Why? 

2.  Briefly    discuss    the    character    of    Robert 

E.  Lee. 

3.  What    did    the    French    and    Indian    War 

settle? 

4.  What    were    the    British    plans    for    1777? 

What  was  the  outcome? 

5.  What    measure   did    Van    Buren    favor    for 

taking  care   of   the   government's   mon- 
ey? 

6.  Discuss  "Territorial  Growth   of  the  Unit- 

ed   States    since    1789." 

7.  What     was     the     difference    between     the 

Ideas   of   the   Federalists  and   Anti-Fed- 
eralists? 

8.  What   were   the  compromises  of  the   Uni- 

ted States  Constitution? 
Ansureni. 

1.  They  claimed  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
because  of  Samuel  Champlaln's  exploration. 
LaSalle  •  and  his  friends  took  possession  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  In  the  name  of  Louis 
XIV.  Sain  Lusson  claimed  all  the  region 
about  LAke  Superior  and  Cadillac  that  coun- 
try about  Detroit.  Francis  Parkman  says 
"from  the  snows  of  Canada  to  the  canebrakos 
of  Louisiana." 

2.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Christian  soldiers  that  this  country  ever 
produced.  He  possessed  high  Ideals  to  an 
eminent  degree.  His  onlv  weakness  was  that 
his  education  In  Virginia  had  stamped  him 
with  loyalty  to  his  Stale  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  love  for  the  l^nlon. 

3.  It  settled  the  question  that  England 
should  rule  the  future  destiny  of  America  not 
France. 
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4.  They  planned  to  set  possession  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  cut  off  the  New  England 
States  from  the  Middle  States.  In  order  to  do 
this  General  Burgoyne  was  to  march  down 
from  Canada  and  Qeneral  Howe  was  to  so 
north  and  meet  him.  Bursoyne  soon  found 
that  he  had  a  hard  task  to  perform.  The 
Continental  troops  pressed  In  upon  him  and 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  October,  1777. 
All  historians  asree  that  this  should  be  called 
a   decisive   campaign    of    the   world. 

5.  He  recommended  the  sub-treasury  sys- 
tem In  order  to  divorce  the  government  from 
the   bank   system   of   the   time. 

6.  After  the  orgranlzation  of  the  North- 
west Territory  came  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
then  the  accession  of  the  Plorldas,  then  the 
Texas  and  Mexican  cessions,  then  the  Gads- 
den and  Oregon  country.  Alaska  was  pur- 
chased in  1867.  The  Spanish-American  war 
brought  about  the  purchase  of  the  Philip- 
pines. This  with  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and 
a  few  other  small  portions  of  territory  com- 
prises the  present  area  of  the  United  States. 

7.  The  Federalists  were  anxious  to  keep 
on  grood  terms  with  England  while  the  Anti- 
Federalists  were  In  sympathy  with  France. 
The  Anti-Federalists  were  more  liberal  and 
more  democratic,  bringing-  the  functions  of 
government  down  to  the  people.  Madison 
and  Jefferson  were  the  great  exponents  of 
this  party. 

8.  The  first  compromise  was  over  pro- 
portional representation,  the  struggle  being 
between  the  large  State  arid  small  State 
functions.  The  compromise  made  the  legisla- 
tive body  bicameral,  giving  each  State  two 
Senators  and  basing  representation  in  the 
House  on  the  people  numerically.  Another 
source  of  trouble  was  in  the  slave  States. 
Should  the  slaves  be  counted  In  the  actual 
population?  The  free  States  said  "No."  while 
the  slave  States  contended  that  they  should 
be  counted  and  a  compromise  was  Anally 
reached  In  which  Ave  (6)  slaves  were  to 
stand    for    three   white   men. 

AMERICAN     HISTORY     AND     ITS     GBO- 
GRAPHIC    CONDITIONS. 

1.  A   chief   cause    of    the   war    of    1812    was 

the  Impressment  of  American  sailors 
by  the  British.  New  England  especially 
suffered  from  the  practice.  Explain 
why  the  war  was  unpopular  in  New 
England. 

2.  What    political     consideration     led     to    a 

change  in  the  northern  boundary  of 
Illinois  when  it  was  admitted  as  a 
State? 
8.  What  led  Texas  first  to  become  an  Inde- 
pendent republic  and  second  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  United  States? 

4.  What      geographical       conditions        have 

caused  the  great  cities  of  Pittsburg 
and    St.    Louis? 

5.  What    territory    did    the      United      States 

gain  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  made 
at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War? 

6.  What   conditions    made    Santa    Fe   an    im- 

portant trade  center  of  the  Southwest? 

7.  What   was    "Mason    &   Dixon's   Line,"   and 

why  did  It  have  an  importance  beyond 
its    original    Importance? 

8.  (a)   Explain    the    present    trend    of    emi- 

gration from  the  United  States  to  Brit- 
ish America,  (b)  What  wouH  be  the 
effect  of  a  great  system  of  irrigation 
in  the  States  of  the  West  upon  this 
trend  of  emigration? 
Answeni. 

1.  Because  the  New  England  people  were 
engaged  In  the  construction  and  handling 
of  ships.  Great  Britain  wanted  sailors  to 
man  her  vessels,  yet  when  the  war  actually 
broke  out  the  Coast  States  were  in  more 
danger  from  having  her  cities  destroyed  and 
her  commerce   paralyzed   than   the  Interior. 

2.  It  was  planned  to  give  Illinois  a  goodly 
shore  line   on  Lake  Michigan  In  order  to  tie 


her  In  interest  with  the  northern  tier  of 
States. 

8.  She  struck  for  her  independence  from 
Mexico  because  her  population  was  largely 
American  and  did  not  care  to  assimilate 
Mexican  language  and  customs.  She  asked 
for  admission  into  the  Union  for  the  same 
logical   reasons. 

4.  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Ohio,  is  at  the  Junction  of  waterways  and 
trans-mountain  roaiways  which  lead  off  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  iron  and 
coal  near  her  have  contributed  to  her 
growth. 

The  location  of  St.  Louis  is  a  similar  key 
to  the  watercourses  in  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley. 

6.  She  came  into  possession  of  lands 
claimed  by  Texas  and  comprising  the  pres- 
ent areas  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado.  Arizona, 
Utah,    Nevada    and    California. 

6.  It  was  in  direct  connection  with  the 
overland  trade  from  Kansas  City  and  Inde- 
pendence via  Santa  Fe  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. The  wagon  road  became  known  as  the 
"Trail." 

7.  This  survey  settled  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Maryland  In  1763.  It  was  afterwards 
significant  of  a  continuous  line  westward 
separating  the  slave  States  from  the  free 
States. 

8.  It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
Northwest  offers  to  the  American  opportu- 
nity for  a  home  on  good  arable  land.  If  the 
United  States  Government  provides  means  of 
Irrigating  the  great  western  arid  plains  much 
of  this  trend  of  colonization  to  British 
America   will    be  stopped. 

GBOORAPHY. 

1.  What   Is  the  value  of   the   School  Excur- 

sion in  teaching  Geography?  What 
preparation  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher  for  an  excursion? 

2.  State     reasons     why     the     countries     of 

Southern  Europe  are  not  as  progres- 
sive as  those  or  Western  Europe. 

3.  Locate   the    three    copper    producing    reg- 

ions of   the   United  States. 

4.  Locate    Quebec;    Cape    Town;    Vancouver; 

Madras:    Jerusalem. 

5.  How    does    the    government     of    England 

resemble  our  own?  What  is  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  two 
governments? 

6.  What    is    Included    In    the    St.    Lawrence 

River  system?  In  what  way  has  It 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  Unit- 
ed States?  Name  one  of  its  Canadian 
ports. 

7.  Why  Is  much  of  the  Interior  of  Au«»tralla 

still  unexplored?  What  production  of 
Australia  is  the  source  of  Its  greatest 
wealth? 

8.  Where  are  the  arid  regions  of  the  United 

States?     Under   what   conditions    might 
a  part  of  the  regions  become  valuable? 
Answeni. 

1.  The  excursion  sustains  the  same  rela- 
tion to  geography  that  field  and  laboratory 
do  to  botany  or  zoology.  It  Is  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  features  of  geography 
at  first  hand  instead  of  study  about  them 
from  the  book.  The  teacher  should  explore  the 
field  to  be  covered  and  become  familiar  with 
the  features  to  be  found  and  have  In  mind  a 
plan  of  procedure.  Preparation  Is  as  neces- 
sary for  such  work  as  for  the  regular  class 
work. 

2.  The  more  genial  climate  of  southern 
Europe  makes  the  conditions  of  life  easier 
and  the  Inclination  to  labor  less.  The  re- 
sources of  southern  Europe  are  limited,  coal 
being  very  scarce  If  not  entirely  lacking  In 
Spain.  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey.  These 
countries  are  also  lacking  in  good  soil  and 
rainfall.  Government  Is  poor  and  oppressive 
In    most   of    the   Southern    countries. 

3.  The  Kewenaw  Peninsula  In  upper  Mlcb- 
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igan.  The  vicinity  of  Butte,  Montana,  and 
the  various  places  In  Arlsona  notably  near 
Chloride    in    the   northwestern   part. 

4.  Quebec,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  rivet*  in  Province  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada; Cape  Town  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Southern  Africa;  Vancouver,  southwest  ex- 
treme of  Dominion  of  Canada.  Madras 
stands  well  south  on  the  east  coast  of  India. 
Jerusalem  is  in  Palestine  about  forty  miles 
from  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

5.  The  grovernment  of  England  resembles 
our  own  In  havlner  the  executive,  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches.  The  legislative  body 
or  parliament  comprises  two  houses,  lords 
and  commons,  resembling  our  Congress.  The 
chief  difference  Is  in  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish executive  is  a  King  whose  best  claim 
to  the  throne  is  hereditary,  but  who  really 
rules  subject  to  parliamentary  sanction  or 
choice.  The  lords  hold  offce  by  hereditary 
right,  by  royal  appointment  or  by  virtue  of 
being  high  oflTcIals  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

6.  The  St.  Lawrence  system  Includes  all 
the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  sending  water  by  its  outlet  to 
the  sea.  The  Great  Lakes  and  their  connect- 
ing streams,  straits  and  canals  form  one  of 
the  greatest  inland  waterways  in  the  world 
and  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  north  central 
States.  Toronto.  Montreal  and  Quebec  are 
Canadian   ports  of  this  system  of  drainage. 

7.  The  interior  of  Australia  is  largely 
composed  of  desert  so  dry  and  beset  with 
thorny  plants  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 
Live  stock  products,  particularly  wool.  Is 
the  greatest  source  of  wealth. 

8.  Much  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  Is  arid, 
the  exception  being  the  valleys  and  coasts 
north  of  Latltuie  40  degrees  and  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Irrigation  will 
make   large   tracts   habitable. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Glv*»   the  tense  form   and    the   meaning  of 

the  verb  In  the  following:  My  mother 
goes  next    week. 

2.  Name  all   the  different  classes  of  connec- 

tives that  may  be  used  to  express  the 
relation  existing  between  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  principal  clause  and 
the  thought  expressed  by  the  adverb- 
ial   clause.      Illustrate    each. 

3.  When   does    the   combination    of   the    past 

(or  perfect)  participle  with  a  form  of 
the  verb,  "be,"  give  passive  voice: 
When  does  It  not?     Illustrate. 

4.  How    Is   the  case  of  a  noun   denoted? 

6.  Conjugate  the  verb,  "go,"  in  the  active 
voice,  indicative  mode,  present  perfect 
tense. 

6.  State   the  principle   for   the  agreement   of 

a  verb  with  Its  subject.  Illustrated  In 
the  following  sentence:  The  tongs  are 
hot. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  compound 

relative  pronoun  has  a  nominative  use 
in  the  principal  clause  and  a  nomina- 
tive use  in   the  subordinate  clause. 

8.  Name  and  Illustrate  three  different  kinds 

of   modifiers   of   the   attributive   verb. 
Answers. 

1.  The  verb  Koea  Is  In  the  present  tense 
and  yet  expresses  an  event  that  is  to  take 
place  in  future  time.  This  makes  the  state- 
ment   more   distinct. 

2.  The  conjunctive  adverb  or  the  subor- 
dinating conjunction  may  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  relation  between  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  a  principal  and  an  adverbial 
clause,  We  shall  start  nrhen  the  train  ar- 
rives. 'When  Is  a  conjunctive  adverb.  I  will 
go  becnnse  you  ask  it.  Becnnae  Is  a  subor- 
dinate  conjunction. 

3.  The  forms  of  the  verb  "be"  unite  with 
the    perfect    participle    to    form    the    passive 


voice  when  the  participle  denotes  endur- 
ance of  the  action  expressed  by  it.  He  was 
wenrled   by    his   long   walk. 

It  is  not  passive  voice  when  the  participle 
expresses  condition  as*  a  result  of  action. 
He    was   wearied. 

4.  The  possessive  case  of  nouns  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  sign  of  possession,  but  all 
other  cases  are  shown  only  by  the  use  In  the 
sentence. 

6. 

Sing.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  gone.  1.  We  have  gone. 

2.  You   have  gone.  2.  You  have  gone. 

3.  He   has  gone.  3.  They  have  gone. 

6.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  In 
person  and  number.  The  word  t<Misa  being 
plural  in  form  requires  the  verb  to  have  the 
plural    form. 

7.  Whosoever  will  may  come.  The  com- 
pound relative  has  a  nominative  use  in  both 
clauses. 

8.  The  attributive  verb  may  have  an  ad- 
verbial, a  direct  objective,  an  Indirect  ob- 
jective, or  an  adverbial  objective  modifier. 
Adverbial:  John  writes  rapidly.  Direct  ob- 
jective: The  hunter  killed  a  deer.  Indirect 
objective:  The  teacher  gave  him  a  recom- 
mendation. Adverbial  objective:  The  river 
has  fallen  several  Inches. 

SCIBNCB    OF    EDUCATION. 

1.  What   are    the    chief   contagious    diseases 

afTectlng   the   schools? 

2.  Discuss    the    work    of    the    school    physi- 

cian. 

3.  Why  should  a  teacher  understand  the  psy- 

chology  of   instinct?     Illustrate. 

4.  "Forgetting    is    as    Important    for    mental 

growth    as    remembering."      What    does 
this   mean? 

5.  What  reasons  can   be   given   for  teaching 

agriculture  in  the  public  schools? 

6.  What    valuable    use   can    be    made   of   de- 

bates   in    the    upper    classes? 

7.  Discuss    the    statement:      "All    conscious- 

ness leads   to  action." 

8.  Name  an  Important  contribution   of  Froe- 

bel    to    the    science    of    education. 
Ansurers. 

1.  Measles,  whooping-cough,  chicken-pox, 
small-pox. 

2.  He  should  take  the  time  to  see  the  chil- 
dren in  their  seats  and  note  the  light  ef- 
fects on  their  eyes.  By  tests  he  should  find 
all  defections  In  eyesight  and  hearing.  He 
should  see  that  all  degenerates  should  be 
excluded    from    the    schools. 

3.  Many  of  the  best  lessons  concerning 
animals,  placed  before  little  children  repre- 
sent some  phase  of  Instinct.  In  these  the 
child  can  be  impressed  with  God's  way  of 
preserving  his  creatures.  The  child  must 
be  led  to  see  that  a  man  Is  endowed  with  a 
higher  brain  for  cultivation  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  that  Instinct  will  not  save  him 
from    nature's    destructive    laws. 

4.  One  must  forget  many  of  the  evils  and 
their  tendencies  with  which  we  come  In  con- 
tact before  we  can  control  ourselves.  For- 
get to  do  the  bad  and  remember  to  substi- 
tute the  fpood  act  and  man  has  built  for  him- 
self a  character  that   will   stand. 

5.  All  people  should  be  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  laws  of  plant  growth.  For 
business  reasons  we  are  all  dependent  upon 
agriculture.  And  for  reasons  that  are  purely 
personal  there  is  much  joy  to  be  gleaned 
from  contact  with  the  field  or  garden.  A 
knowledge  of  horticulture  is  much  needed 
in   our   State   to-day. 

6.  Pupils  become  more  Interested  in  sub- 
jects If  they  debate  the  respective  merits  of 
a  question.  Again  public  speaking  Is  an  ac- 
complishment that  only  few  people  naturally 
possess.  Many  more  would  possess  It  If  the 
teacher  did  more  of  this  work  in  the  public 
schools. 

7.  The    one    must    be    stimulated    to    do    a 
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thlngr  by  the  mind  first  conceivlngr  it.  In- 
telligent deeds  do  not  come  from  an  igrnor- 
ant,    uninformed    mind. 

8.     His    insistingr    on    dolngr    nature    work^ 
and  his  gift  of  the  kindersrarten  system. 
BLBMBNTARY    EDUCATION. 

1.  In  what  way  may  the  child  grow  into  in- 

stitutional  life? 

2.  Show  that  books  are  not  the  only  educa- 

tive material. 

3.  What  is  observation? 

4.  What  principles  should  gruide  the  decora- 

tion of   the  school   room? 

5.  What    is    the    advantage    to    the    child    to 

have      him    reproduce      what      he      ha^ 
learned? 

6.  What   danger  lies   in    the   use   of  conven- 

tionalized  symbols? 

7.  "Learn    one    thing    thoroughly    and    refer 

everything    else    to    it."      Discuss    this 
pedagogical    maxim. 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  in  Child  Study? 

The  disadvantages? 

Anawers. 

1.  By  coming  into  contact  with  the  phases 
of  institutional  life.  One  must  engage  in  a 
thing  In  order  to  know  it. 

2.  Books  are  valuable  means  of  getting 
knowledge,  but  travel  and  association  with 
people  are  stronger  means  of  teaching.  The 
environment   of    the    child    is   all    Important. 

3.  What  we  see  and  experience  for  our- 
selves. This  is  the  means  Dickens  used  to 
get    his    education. 

4.  The  principles  of  good  taste.  The  dec- 
orating or  the  school  room  Is  like  one's 
clothes.  Just  because  the  color  is  bright 
and  pretty  is  no  reason  why  It  should  go 
upon  the  wall  or  be  displayed  upon  one's 
person. 

5.  It  is  In  the  constant  reproduction  that 
the  child  makes  the  material  his  own.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  becoming  a  good  writer  or 
speller. 

6.  That  the  child  becomes  a  mere  automa- 
ton. Definitions  instead  of  being  too  formal 
should  be  variously  expressed  In  order  to 
break  up  the  rigidity. 

7.  The  old  saying  "Beware  of  a  man  of 
one  book,"  applies  to  this  adage.  However, 
such  a  man  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary 
and  bigoted.  A  few  things  well  learned 
and  all  things  referred  to  them  Is  better,  In 
the  writer's  Judgment  for  this  twentieth 
century.  .         .     ^   . 

8.  It  has  its  advantages  In  that  it  brings 
the  teacher  into  closer  sympathy  with  child- 
hood, and  into  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  child.  Its  great  fault  is  that 
It  has  become  a  fad,  and  much  has  been 
assigned  to  the  doings  of  the  child  that  he 
never  did,  nor  will  any  child  ever  think  of 
doing   them.  __ 

literature:. 

1.  Name  and  characterize  a  poem  by  Tenny- 

2.  Name   three   important  writers  who  have 

contributed   to   our  school  readers. 

3.  Who    was    David    according    to    the    Old 

Testament?  ,    ^^   , 

4.  Name   three   famous  songs   and    their  au- 

thors. 
5      Name   three   selections  suitable   for   mem- 
orizing by  children  in  the  upper  grades. 

6.  In   what   way   may   school    exhibitions   be 

used     to    stimulate    acquaintance    with 
good   literature.  ^     , 

7.  What  are  legitimate  objections  to  the  In- 

fluence of  the  theater? 
8      How  would  you  correlate  literature  with 

music?      Give    example. 
Anawern. 
i      His    best    known     is    "In       Memorlam. 
written   In   memory  of  his   school   friend.  Ar- 
thur   Hallam,    who    died    in    Vienna,    In    1833. 
One  of    the   truest   criticisms   of   the   poem    Is 
that  written   by  Charlotte  Bronte,  after  suf- 
fering   the    loss    of    her    brother    and    sisters: 
♦'I   have   read   Tennyson's  poem,   or  a  part  of 
It     I  closed  the  book  when  half  way  through. 


It  Is  beautiful,  it  Is  mournful  but  very  mo- 
notonous. If  Hallam  had  been  a  brother 
Instead  of  a  friend,  Tennyson  could  not  have 
written   this   belabored    poem." 

2.  Whittier,    Longfellow,    W.    C.    Bryant. 

3.  Second  King  of  Israel.  He  fought  and 
sang  his  nation  Into  an  Immortality  never 
equalled  In  the  history  of  the « world.  His 
Pnalms  are  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  Chris- 
tian  world. 

4.  a.  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key;  b.  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  Julia  Ward  Howe;  c.  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  Cardinal  Newman. 

6.  Crossing  the  Bar.  Excelsior,  Old  Iron- 
sides. 

6.  The  children  recite  from  the  best  au- 
thors and  their  art  exhibits  may  have  mot- 
to work,  showing  quotations  from  noted 
works.  These  means  are  the  very  best  to 
employ. 

7.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  be  entertained 
all  the  time.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  phase  of 
life  constantly  b€fore  the  young  which  Is 
unworthy  of  imitation.  Theatrical  people 
never  make  good  molels,  neither  In  conduct 
nor  creed,  for  the  rising  generation. 

8.  Let  the  great  masterpieces  like  Wil- 
liam Tell.  Tannhauser  or  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man  be   understood   in   literature.    Show   how 

f>ortlons  of  any  great  poem  are  set  to  music 
n  order  to  show  their  lyric  effects. 
MUSIC. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  pitch  of  tones? 

2.  Where    do    the    half    steps    occur    In    the 

major  scale?     In  the  minor  scale? 

3.  Write  the  signature  for  the  Key  in  which 

B  flat  is  ave. 

4.  Write   with   whole  notes   1,   3,   5,   8   In   the 

Key   of  A   flat. 

5.  Name    the   author   of   the    "Star   Spangled 

Banner."    and    tell    what   event   It   com- 
memorates. 

6.  What  Is   meant   by  p.,  pp.,  ff.,  cres.,  dim., 

and  rail.? 

7.  Illustrate    the   use   of   the   natural,   show- 

ing when  it  lowers,  and  when  It  raises 
the  pitch. 

8.  Name     the     authors     of     four     patriotic 

songs. 

Anawem. 

1.  By  pitch  is  meant  the  highness  or  low- 
ness  of   tones. 

2.  The  half  steps  in  the  major  scale  occur 
between  three  and  four,  and  seven  and  eight 

In  the  melodic  minor  scale  ascending  the 
half  steps  occur  between  two  and  three,  and 
seven  and  eight;  In  the  descending  scale 
between   six   and    five,   and   three   and    two. 

In  the  harmonic  minor  scale  the  half  steps 
occur  between  two  and  three,  four  and  Ave 
and  seven  and  eight. 

3.  Drawing  required. 

4.  Drawing    required. 

5.  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  In  commemoration  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Britl.sh  to  take  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
during  the  war  of  1812-14. 

6.  P.— Soft. 

PP. — Very    soft. 

FF. — Very  loud. 

Cres. — Increase  In   power. 

Dim. — Decrease    in  power. 

Rail.— The    time    gradually    slower    and 

the    tone    gradually    softer. 

7.  Drawing    required. 

In  number  one.  the  pitch  of  the  tone  Is 
lowered:    in   number  two   it   is   raised. 

8  Smith,  "America;"  Francis  Scott  Key. 
"Star  Spangled  Banner;"  David  T.  Shaw  Red. 
White  and  Blue;"  Julia  Ward  Howe.  "Battle 
Hymn   of   the   Republic." 

DRAWING. 
1.     Make  an   outline  drawing  of  a  barrel. 
2      Draw  a  simple  design   for  a  surface  pat- 
tern   and    state    for    what    purpose    you 
would   like  to  have  the  design   used. 
3.     Paint   from   memory  a  plant  study. 
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Hanover  College 

HANOVER,   INDIANA 


Accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Eda- 
cation  for  Training;  of  Teachers  for  classes 
•'A'\  ''B"  and  "C". 

The  Academy  certified  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Commissioned  High  School. 


A  College  for  Liberal  Education 


Departments  of  Instructions  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Mathematics, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Ph3r8ic8,  Chem- 
istry, English  Language  and  Literature, 
Biblical  Literature,  History,  Economics, 
Philosophy,  Education,  Music(  Voice,  Piano) 
Physicsil  Culture. 

Tuition  Free.  Summer  Term  for  Teach- 
ers. Opens  June  29.  Fall  Term  opens 
September  16. 


For  Infformatleii 

WllUam  A.  Millls,  Prasldant 
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SUPPORTED  BY  THE  STATE  FOR  THE   EDUCATION 
OF  ITS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


Courses  Offered  in  the  Following  Subjectsr 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry^  calculus,  history  and  teaching 
ot  mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry^  physiology,  poKtical 
geography,  physical  geography,  ElngBsh  granomar,  composition  and  rhetoric, 
reading,  Elnglish  and  American  literature*  penmanship,  drawing,  vocal 
music,  European  history.  United  States  history  and  civil  government, 
physical  culture,  educational  psychology,  experimental  psychology  and  child 
study,  history  and  philosophy  of  edutation,  methods  qi  teaching,  observation 
and  practice  in  training  schools,  manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing, 
library  science,  Latin  and  German.  . 


Pull  Credit  aiven  for  Work  at  Other  Institutions 

TUITION    FliEE 
Shidents  Can  Enter  at  Any  Time  in  the  Year 

Spring    Term    Opens    April    2,    Closes    )une    23 

For  Cftfaloi  and  Parfloalars  AddraBS 

Wm.  W.   Parsons,  President, 

TEBBE  HAUje,  INDIANA 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


New  Plane  and  S^illd  Geometry 

BY  WCBSTCII  WtLLS,  S.B. 

Prof—f  •!  Matli«m«tfo«  In  tb«  M«Maeli«Mtto 
iMtltiito  •!  T«clMol«sy 


I^SSOR  several  years  educators  have  been  attempting  the  sohition  of 
I  ^9  the  geometry  Question.  The  old  fine  books  offer  too  fittie  de- 
I^H  velopment  to  tne  pupil.  The  radical  book  is  too  radical.  A 
BsSS*  change  in  texts  must  be  an  evolution,  not  a  revolution.  Pro- 
fessor Wells  has  been  studying  this  subject  for  some  time  and  now  has 
the  IDEAL  geometry  in  press. 

1.  There  are  about  300  pages,  100  to  200  pages  less  than  books 
now  on  the  market  This  meets  the  demand  that  a  text  contain  only 
tiie  amount  of  material  that  can  be  covered  by  the  pupil 

2.  Geometry  is  approached  from  the  concrete  or  constructive  side, 
all  necessarv  mechanical  construction  appearing  in  tbe  introduction. 
This  gives  the  student  working  material  for  all  figures  in  Books  I  and  IL 

3.  The  student  is  required  to  construct  each  figure  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  the  nypothesis  and  conclusion.  This  acquaints 
the  learner  with  both  his  theorem  and  the  figure  illustrating  it  and  les- 
sons the  tendency  to  commit  to  memory. 

4.  Many  drawings  are  omitted,  but  the  description  of  the  draw- 
ings and  the  demonstration  given. 

5.  All  steps  of  each  proof  are  numbered. 

6.  No  corollaries,  as  such,  appear.  Student  and  teacher  didike  them. 

7.  No  list  of  originals  appears  at  the  end  of  any  book.  They  are 
scattered  through  the  book  so  that  the  student  is  not  discouraged  by  a 
long  list  of  problems  after  he  has  finished  his  theorems. 

8.  Books  j  and  II  are  worked  out  rather  fully.    After  Book  n  the 

Kroof s  are  giveui  in  definite  outiine  only.  The  work  is  carefully  directed, 
ut  the  studenj  develops  his  own  demonstrations.  Other  books  whidi 
have  attempted  outline  work  have  commenced  it  toe  soon.  In  our  new 
book  the  student  has  one-half  year  of  drill  before  outline  work  appears. 

9.  The  originals  are  new  and  largely  of  a  practical  tone.  They  are 
not  difiicult.  will  make  the  student  tmnK,  and  are  not  more  tium  500  m 
number.  Tnis  small  number  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that 
the  student  must  do  some  original  work  in  every  demonstration. 

10.  Color  work  is  given  in  both  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

11.  Does  this  text  appeal  to  you> 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAAO 
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Indiana  University 


rBLOOMINGTON^ 


Head  of  the  Common  School  System. 

The  University  is  in  law  and  in  fact  the  head  of  the  common  school  system  of 
the  state.  In  its  faculty  are  representatives  of  sixty-one  of  the  leading  universities  of 
America  and  Europe.    Its  course  of  study  is  modern. 

Departments. 

Greek,  Latin,  Romance  Lianguages,  German,  Comparative  Philology,  English, 
History  and  Political  Science,  Economdcs  and  Social  Science,  Philosophy.  Education* 
B^ne  Arts,  Mathematics,  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  Physics,  Manual  Training,  Chem- 
istry, Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pharmacology,  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene,  and  Music. 

Special  Courses  of  Instruction. 

Classical,  Commercial,  Journalism,  Applied  Chemistry,  Arts-Law  and  Arts^ 
Medicine. 

School  of  Law. 

The  School  of  Law  of  Indiana  University  is  a  memhe 
American  Law  Schools. 

School  of  Medicine 

The  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine  '^'^ 
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Indieinek  University 


-BLOOMINQTON- 


HEAD  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  UnlTeralty  Is  In  law  and  in  fact  the  head  of  the  common  school  STStem 
of  the  State.  In  Its  facolty  are  representatives  of  sixty-one  of  the  leading  uniyeral- 
ties  of  America  and  Europe.     Its  course  of  study  is  modem. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Qreek»  Latin,  Romanco,  Languages,  German,  Comparative  Philology,  Bng- 
lish,  History  and  Political  Science,  ]g«conomics  and  Social  Science,  Philosophy,  Edn- 
cation.  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  Physics,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Chemistry.  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pharmacology, 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene,  and  Music. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Cla8sica^,  Commercial,  Journalism.  Applied  Chemistry.  Arts-Law  and  Arts- 
Medicine. 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

The  School  of  Law  of  Indiana  University  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine  was  organized,  November,  1908. 
All  the  courses  essential  to  the  first  two  years'  study  of  medicine  are  offered  at 
Bloomington  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  offered  in  the  affiliated  State  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Indianapolis. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The.  enrollment  for  the  last  year  was  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one.  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

SUMMER  SESSION.  .     * 

The  summer  session  Is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  weeks  each.  Students 
can  arrange  their  work  for  either  half  or  for  the  entire  session.  Special  courses  are 
offered  for  the  benefit  of  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Copies  of  the  catalogue,  illustrated  announcements,  register  of  graduates  or 
special  announcements  of  the  School  of  Law  and  the  School  of  Medicine  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  on  application  to  the  Registrar,  or  to 
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In  the  education  of  the  great  majority  of  children  there  enters  as  an  im- 
portant part  their  contribution  to  the  daOy  labor  of  the  household  and  the 
farm,  or  at  least  to  the  household. — T^Ttsidtnt  Eliot. 
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INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  i 

BLOOMINGTON  I 
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The  growth  o(  the  State  University  for  the  last  fifteen  years  is  shown  by  the  follow 
ing  five  year  table: 


1893 572 

1898 1049 

1903 1469 

1908 \ 2051 


Departments:  Greek,  Latin.  Romance  Languages,  German,  Comparative  § 
Philology,  English,  History  and  Political' Science,  Economics  and  Social  Science,  ^ 
Philosophy,  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Mechanics  and  Astronomy.  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pharmacology, 
Pathology.  Physical  Training*and  Hygiene,  Music. 

Special  Courses:     Classical,  Commercial,  Chemical  Engineering,  Arts-Law.. 
Arts- Medicine,  Journalism. 

The  Graduate  School  was  organized  in  1904  and  furnishes  opporhinities  for 
advanced  work  leading  to  careers  in  higher  education  and  certain  lines  of  Investiga- 


I 
1 
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^  rhe  School  of  Law  offers  a  thrc^  years'  course  and  i^  a  member  of  the  Associ-     2 

I     a. io:  of  American  Law  Schools.  • 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ORDER  BLANK 


For  Indiana  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  Books 


RKAD  TNC  POLLOWma  CONDITIONS 

to  %—m  tluM  $2UI0,  and  f 01  aU 


1.    TIm  Manhis  Prieo  Must  b«  ••■t  for  aH  onlors 

orders  to  be  tent  where  there  it  no  ezpreu  oflke. 

.    2.    Gire  name  of  ezprett  oflice  to  which  70Q  wish  books  sent.    If  too  hare  no  express  office  in  jour  town,  please 
state  name  of  town  and  office  to  which  yon  wish  books  sent. 

3.  These  books  will  be  tent,  transportation  nrepaid.  on  receipt  of  price  given  below,  prior  to  July  1st,  1909. 

4.  Money  may  be  sent  by  Draft,  Moaay  Orrfar,  or  llaslstorad  Lattar. 


No.  of 
Copies 

Book 

Number 

List  of  YoBOf  People's  Readinr  Orcie 
Books  for  Year  19081909. 

By  Ex. 

or 
Frciglit 

£li 

TOTAL 

SECOND  GRADE 

1 
2 
3 

4 

Once  Upon  a  Time  Stories 
Engene  Field  Reader 
Tree  Dwellers 
Merry  Animal  Tales 

$0.20 
.30 
35 
.45 

.25 
.35 
.40 
.50 

$1.30 
THIRD  GRADE 

5 

6 

7 
8 

The  Story  of  Puck 
The  Story  Hour 
The  Wonder  Children 
Child's  Calendar  Beautiful 

.35 
.55 

.60 

.75 

.40 
.60 
.70 
.85 

$2.25 

FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  GRADES 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Heroes  of  Myth 

Heroes  of  European  History 

Troubadour  Tales 

Seraph.  The  Little  Violiniste 

$2.20 
SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  GRADES 

.40 
.45 
.50 
.85 

.45 

50 

.60 

.95 

13 
U 
15 
16 

Thompson's  Stories  of  Indiana 
The  Little  Colonel.  Maid  of  Honor 
Rebecca  of  Sunny  brook  Farm 
Six  Girls  and  Bob 

.45 
.60 
.70 
.85 

.55 
.70 
.80 
.95 

$2.60 

EIGHTH  A.\D  ADTANOED  GRADES 

17 
18 
19 
20 

Historic  Girls 
Harding  of  St.  Timothy 
Master  Skylark 
Camp  Fires  on  the  Scioto 

.70 
.85 
.85 
.85 

.80 
.95 
.95 
.95 

$3.25 

Sets 

1160 

13.20 

■ 
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DEAR  SIR: 

PUaw  sfid  books  a$  indicated  above  to 

Town 

~ Co,,  Ind,    I  eneloM.,^ for  $.. 

Name 

„ Express  Office.  P.  O. „ 

la  orJerliis  bookt  pleete  ttete  in  whet  Cooaty  they  ere  to  be  oied.  R,  p,  D,  No, 
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G  ET    READY    NOW 

FOR  A  BETTER  POSITION 

Wat  another  teacher  recently  selected  for  a  position  eamettlj  soncht  by  yourself?  The  best  preiwxed  teacher 
will  alwajs  secure  the  most  desirable  appointment.  Is  there  any  reason  why  70a  should  not  erentually  rank 
amons  the  best  in  your  profession?    If  you  would  be  successful  at  the  next  test  of  strength  gel  rtady  nam. 


SUMMER  VACATION  STUDIES 

Haye  proved  exceedingly  profitable  to  hundreds  of  our  students* 
You  may  take  up  your  work  again  in  the  fall,  much  better 
equipped  than  ever  before,  if  you  will  give  some  time  this  sum- 
mer to  careful  study. 

Primary  Matbods.  A  very  extended  new  course 
of  study  in  Primary  Methods,  covering  the  work  in 
every  branch  taught  in  the  first  three  grades  of  school;  also 
careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  organisation,  management 
and  discipline. 

N«w  Normdi  'Oonrsas.  Thorough  review  courses  in 
twenty-four  common  school  and  high  school  branches;  one, 
two,  three  or  more  subjects  constitute  a  course  of  study  for  one 
tuition  fee. 

AcMtomlc  Coarsas.  Each  branch  is  a  thorough,  com- 
plete course  in  itself. 

CBBDITS  IN  OTHXS  VCHOOL8 

Our  Academic  Courses  are  accredited  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity towards  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  Freshmen 
classes.  Full  credits  for  advanced  standings  are  given  many 
of  our  courses  at  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Kirksville, 
Mo.;  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  Maryville.  Mo.,  and  Madison.  S.  D. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

382-392  WabMh  Av«m  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


DRAW  UNCS  THROUaH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARK  INTKRCSTCO.  WRITS  YOUR  NAME  ANO 
ADDRESS  SBUOW  AND    MAIL  TO    THE    SCHOOL 


ArithmeUc 
Blcmtntary  Alscbni 
HJch«r  Alcebra 


Plaoa  Ooomctry 
OrMnaar  and  Aaaljrsis 


Coapoaittoa  and  Rhatork 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
Ococral  Hiatory 
Muaic 
Drawing 


Phiraica 
U.S.  History 
Civil  Oovtrnment 
Blaoiantary  Bconoaica 
Padacoffics  and  Mathoda 
Hiatory  of  Bdueattoo 
Bducational  Psycbolecy 
Physiolocy  and  Hygicaa 
Oeecrapby 
Phyaical  Ococraphy 
Blcoicmary  AstkeaXtof 
Botany 


ACADEMIC  DEPT.-Eacm  SuBJCCT  la  A  COUiKC 


Arithmatie 

Orammar 

RhatoricaadSncUah 

Coapoaltioa 
BIcmaDia      '     ' 
Alcebra 
Oeomatry 
Pint  Year  Latin 


COMMERCIAL  DEFT. 


Buaincaa 

Shorthand 

Typawritfnc 


Second  Year  Latih 

Practical  Rhctorie 

Bnc.  and  Arocr.  Liteaaturc 

Physics 

Botany 

Ancient  Hiatory 

Med.  and  Modern  Hiatory 

United  Statea  History 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharpiacy 


New  Century  Song  Series 

Every  Selection  is  a  Literaiy  Gem  set  to  Innnrinff 
Music  Just  what  you  want  in  your  schoob  aod 
homes.     The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of 


thei4u/Aors  of  the  Poenu  and  Miuic  in  this  Series: 

Charles  H.Gabriel 
Leonard  B.  Marshall 
Frederick  Rheem 
FtanxAbt 

Frederick  A.  FIDmore 
Robert  Lowry 
Joseph  Haydn 


Lucy  Larcum 
Edvar  H.  Sears 
Lizrie  DeArmond 
Robert  Bums 
C.  Zenner 
J.  L.  MoUoy 
Charles  Gounod 
J.  Aster  Broad 
Anton  G.  Rubinstein 
K.P. 


Thomas  Uastinffs 
G.  Cliflford 
Lowell  Mason 
R.  G.  Stokes 
Wm.  P.  Sherwin 
Ludwiff  Leibe 
Jacques  Blumenthal 
John  B.  Dykes 
H.  S.  Thompson 
P.  H.  Himmel 
P.  Campana 
Adam  Geibel 
P.  Kucken 
Carl  von  Weber 
H.  R.  Pahncr 
R.  Shnman 
Felix  B.  Menddssohn 
F.  G.  Gottschalk 
JohnHnUah 
W.  W.  Gilchrist 
Charles  A.  Havens 
Kurschman 


[  Tw;  by  mall,  SO  cants 

Special  prices  on  larse  orders. 

THOMAS  Le  GIBSON,  Pablisher, 

BALTIMORS,  MD. 
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Money  J^or    Teachers 
in  Spare    Time 

If  you  desire  to  help  your  pupils  secure  good  positions  when  they  leave 
school  you  can  do  so  with  great  profit  to  yourself  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Techhical  Education  Commission. 

You  know  that  if  there  is  any  one  time  when  pupils  need  the  advice  and 
encouragement  that  a  teacher  alone  can  give,  it  is  when  they  are  ^bdut  to  leave 
school.  By  advising  them  what  lines  of  work  to  pursue;  by  helping  them  actually 
secure  the  special  training  that  will  bring  them  a  good  salary  at  the  start,  you  can 
render  your  pupils  a  service  that  will  be  lasting  in  its  monetary  value  to  them. 

By  accepting  the  appointment  to  membership  now  offered,  you  can,  increase 
your  income  by  helping  your  pupils  become  experts,  while  still  ai  scfn^t,  in  any 
of  the  following  occupations  that  insure  good  salaries  at  the  outset:  **^ 

Mechanical  Drawing;  Architecture;  Chemistry;  Electricity; 
Stenography;  Bookkeeping;  Surveying  and  Mapping;  Stationary 
Engineering;  Advertising;  Show  Card  Writing;  Sign  Painting; 
Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting;  Telegraphy;  Ittustrating;  Disbgning. 

^n  Opportunity  for  Teacher j; .  ; 

The  Commission  will  pay  you  for  your  help.  The  work,  which  is  easy,  can 
be  done  in  spare  time.  It  will  not  interfere  with  your  teaching  or  with  pupils* 
present  studies.  Consider  the  advantages:  Advancement  for  your  pupils,  profit 
for  you — to  say  nothing  of  the  great  satisfactfon  that  comes  of  being  a'  financial 
help  to  pupils  after  they  leave  school. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worth  grasping.  To  learn  all  about  it — of  the  ad- 
vantages for  you  and  your  pupils — write  for  full  information.  Give  name  of  your 
school  and  grade  you  teach. 

THE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CCMMISSICN 

BOX   toes,  30RANT0N,  PA. 
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VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY, 

(AOCBEDITED) 

^^'•^'•^^^'•^•M' VALPARAISO.  INDIANA -•^••^-^'••'^**' 


One  of  theLu««ttIiistitutioiu  of  LeanuBf  in  the  United  Stote* 

Will  Open  Its  Thirty-sixth  Year  Sept.  8.  1908 

In  1673  »e  School  twd  3  J)»partin«gita.  4  loatnictors  and  an  annual  w-_ 
TDnment  o(  210  dlff grant  atudente.    Now  there  ara 

25  Deparlments.  '76  instnctors 

and  an  annual  enrollment  last  year  of 

5219  Different-_Studei\ts 

The  reaaon  for  this  remarkable  growth  Is  lirlhcfact  that  the  ^^s"*^**^^ 
is  constantly  Increasing  its  facilities,  strengthening  Iteco^^'ses  ^J  ^^^J  ?^^ 
offering  addlttonal  advantages,  without  making  the  e3^il{^  *®  *®  stuaeni 
any  greater. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Preparatory.  Teachers*.  Kindergarten.  Primary,  P©<iago§^\|  ^!? 
Training,  Scientific,  Biology.  Civil  Engineering.  Classical.  Higher  eH^T* 
German,  French,  Spanish.  Italian,  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Music,  rl^ 
Art.  Law,  Pharmacy.  Medical.  Dental,  Commercial,  Penmanship.  Phonol 
ogy  and  Typewriting,  Review.     Each  Department  thoroughly  equipped. 

THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

recently  acquired  by  the  University,  is  the  well-known  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  equipped  dental  schook  in  the 
country^  Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy.  Dean.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

The  expenses  are  made  so  low  that  any  one  can  meet  them. 

Tuition.  $15.00  per  Quarter  of  12  Weeks 

Boart  ail  finlsbctf  Rtom.  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week 

Caktalog  mailed  fr«a.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President,   or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Vir«».Pres. 


CALENOAII— The  year  will  open  September  6,  1908.  Second  Term, 
I.  1908.  Third  Term.  February  23.  1909.  Fourth  Term.  May 
Mid-Spring  Term.  April  6.  1909.     Mid-Summer  Term.  June  15,  K 
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Tbe  Jmgola  eolleges 

1.  TH-State Collet  (Incocporatod) 

2.  Trt-3tate  Colleittjyff  EnAlMertBA  (In. 

coipofftted) 

3.  Trt-3tattt  Collaitt  off  Pharmacy  (In. 

corponted) 

4.  Accredited  Momal  School   (Commir 

tioiicd  by  tbe  State.  A.  B.  C.) 


SMf  Sycclal  liOiCtiieifit 

1.  TuitioB  in  each  College  tnnsfenbk  to  any  of  tbe 
other  CoDeces. 

2.  Variety  of  Counea. 

3.  All  ttodeata  homed  ia  good  fifltfUea,  tbva  ledne- 
ing  danger  firam  fire  and  eontagion  to  a  mtahnum. 
_  4'    Angola  is  one  of  Ihe  moit  pleasant  towns  in  the 


5.  We  are  dtoated  in  the  lake  region  of  tbe  State, 
where  recreation  is  healthful  and  dean. 

6.  Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimnm. 

7.  Democratic  spirit  of  tbe  schooL    No  cBQues  in 
tbe  sdiool  or  in  the  town. 

8.  Pall  quarter  opens  September  29th.  aroiding  the 
holiday  Tacadon  in  tbe  midst  of  a  term  of  school. 

9.  We  hare  all  grades  of    work  from  common 
branches  up. 

Don't  fail  to  see  our  free  bulletin  before  deciding. 

Addrem,        L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.M^  Prea. 

Angola,  Indiana. 


DEFIANCE  COLLEGE 

DEFIANCE.  OHIO 

Fall  Term  Opens  Sept.  14,  1908 


Defiance  endearots  to  giro  its  student  body  tbe 
closest  possible  orersight  and  to  stand  for  the  highest 
type  of  culture. 

COUB3E5  OF  STUDY 

CoIle|date.  Academic,  Normal.  Engineering.  Theo- 
logical, Commercial,  Mueic,  Art,  and  fiocution. 

EXPEII5E9 
Baoid,  II JS  per  week;  Room  rent,  75c  per  week,  in- 
cluding light  and  beat;  Regular  Tuition.  $40.00  per  year. 
ADVANTAOES 

1.  A  high  grade  institptien  with  an  excellent  student 

2.  A  wioe-awake.  competent  faculty  from  the  best 

Unirersities. 

3.  Splendid  Wldings.  well  equipped.    A  carefully  se- 

lected library,  excellent  samtation.  and  all  mod- 
em conrenienoes. 

4.  An  ideal  Christian  home. 

5.  Abundant  opportunities  offered  for  self-help. 

6.  Physical  training  in  charge  of  competent  directors. 

Outdoor  and  indoor  sports— Tennis.  Basket  Ball. 
Base  Ball. 

7.  Personal  attention  giren  to  the  individual  student. 

8.  A  Thoroughly  Equipped  Teachers  College— Reriew 

work  in  all  tbe  common  branches  and  work  in 
English  and  American  Uterature.  Pedagogy. 
Methods,  etc.  eyenr  term. 

9.  One  hour  from  Toledo  and  Ft  Wayne  on  tbe  Wa- 

bash: one  hour  from  Lama  on  tbe  C.  A  L.  M.;  and 
five  hours  from  Chicago  and  Clereland  on  the 
B.  A  O.    For  In/ormaUon,  %ddm» 

V.  Yi.  McBEYNOLDS,  Pres.  Defiance,  0. 


Don't  decide  to  attend  any  commercial  school  before  getting  a  FREE  copy  of   onr  elegant 
•izty-eight  page  catalogue.  Bookkeeping  and  shorthand  courses.  Visitors  welcome. 


Business    College,    Incorporated,    Department    B,    LouisTJlle,    Kentucky,    Fipunded    1M4 
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Best  Music  For  High  Schools 

BEACON    SONG  COLLECTION  No,    2 

254  Pages.    Introductory  Price  72  Cents 
Used  Now  in  Over  100  High  Schools  of  the  State 

hTiniit  mud  choruaes,  Umly  from  the 
arefnlly  selected  with  a  new  to  ttipply- 
haye  been  found,  on  trial,  to  be  mo«t 
■  of  this  clatt  of  masic    The  derotional 

reit  has  Wn  proyen.  and  with  selections 
N  teachers  may  be  assured  of  successfal 

>ond  with  us  with  lefefeace  to  this  book, 
consists  of  chorus  books,  sheet  music, 
from  which  to  select. 


MODERN  MUSIC  SERIES 

(FOR  THE  GRADES) 

This  superior  system  of  music  books  for  the  grades  is  now  used  in  oyer  170  places  in  Indiana.  In 
general  use  ail  oyer  the  country.  The  course  is  characterised  by  quality  and  quantity  of  material, 
and  the  best  method  and  pedasogy. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

Edwin  R.  Jones,  Indiana  Representative,  1824  Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis.    . 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


A  NEW  BOOK— YOU  WANT  IT! 


COMPLETE  SUMMARY  OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  Prin.  W.  E.  DanfonL  Bellaiie,  O. 

■  This  new  book  is  just  from  the  press  and  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  on  United  States  His- 
tory and  Ciyil  Goyemment  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
author  has  spent  much  time  in  its  preparation  and  in  yeri- 
fying  all  of  the  thousands  of  facts  presented.  It  contains 
oyer  1,200  questions  in  United  States  History  and  Ciyil 
Goyemment,  each  carefully  and  fully  answered,  and  many 
yaluable  tables  coyering  in  detail  all  of  the  important  mat 
ters  best  treated  in  tabular  form. 

Unsurpassed  as  a   Reference    Book 

The  book  contains  160  pages,  is  well  printed  and  sub- 
stantially bound  in  heayy  paper  coyers,  and  will  be  sent 
repaid  for  only  SO  ( 


FOR  TEACHERS  WHO  WISH  TO   REVIEW. 

FOR  PUPILS  WHO  ARE  PREPARING  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  OR  TEACHERS'   EXAMINATIONS. 

FOR  TEACHERS  WHO  DESIRE  A  REVIEW  BOOK 
FOR  CLASS  USE  TO  ACCOMPANY  ANT  OR  ALL  TEXTS. 

Price  For  Class  use,  when  6  or  more  copies  axe  ordered 
at  one  time,  40  oents  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

THE  OHIO  TEACHER,  Athens,  O. 


HOTEL  EMPIRE 

FOB.  FAM1LIE3  AEID  TCANSIEHTS 

Brosdwsj  k  68rd  8t^  (Llnesln  8q.)  N.  T.CITT 


IN  THE  YERT  CENTRE  OF  EYERTTHINCP 

All  surface  cars  pass  or  transfer  to  door. 
Subway  and  "L**  stations,  two  minutes. 

ALL   MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS 

Rooms,  with  detached  bath,  -  1 .50  per  day  op 

Rooms,  with  private  hath,         -         .    2.00   ** 

Suites,    with  private  hath,  -  330  '* 

EluropeMi  plan,  abo  PcilMinliiw  Iwtfaai 

EXCELLENT  SEKVICE-FINE  MUSIC 

W.  JOHNSON  QVINN,  Proprietor 
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0^^4        1^^  \/a/*a»i#*iA«        No  Hie  to  tpedfjr.    We  hmre  them  in  large  nambcn.  ixomall  parte  of  the 
OepiemDer    vacancies*       conntrr.  i«  aU  Idndi  of  KhooU  and  for  aU  Idndt  of  teachert.  from  the  Kinder- 
sarten  to  the  CoDege  Pvesideat,  from  |40  a  month  to  $5,000  a  jrear.    Write  now  and  set  in  line.    Twenty-third  Year  Book 
free.  Address                           THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
C  J.  AUmT.  Manasar. 478  Wabaab  Ava^  CMeasa,  ML 


^PIa^     0^^4^  T^^^^k^w^f        Planning  to  establish  acendes  in  other  states.    Member  of  one  is 
■  no    9  Ui  CO     I  Oa  vnOrS  registered  in  all.  Hare  more  calls  than  we  can  find  teachers  for. 

— ^-^^— ^— ^^— — ^— ^  If  you  want  a  longer  term,  or  more  money,  register  with  us. 

Bureau  of  Indiana         Homer  L  Cook.  iftlSiYSm.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

OMaboma  Cemraf  Ceacbers*  Jlge«cy  southwesT^Soo;'  nt 

teachers  wanted  in  OKLAHOMA  alone.    Suite  222  Coiniii«rc»  Bids.,  Enid,  Okialu 


Central  Teachers'  Agency,  '^c.^j;b?.rS£;r* 

ESTABLISHED  iS99  E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager 

Teachers  desiring  better  positioos  should  write  us  at  once.  We  have  aided  hundreds, 
and  can  aid  you.    Booklet  and  blanks  free. 

Superintendents  or  School  Boards  in  need  of  teachers  will  find  our  service  prompt, 
definite  and  satisfactory.    Correspondence  solicited. 


The  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS' AGENCY  „^a-sx«;4^ 

f /%UL    Y/%TES.    /n-.n-.|rT.  the  country.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Fine  Arte  BulMlna  203  MIcMaan  Avenue  CHICAGO  Prescott.  Arisonm. 

IN  ^w  \J\J     ^^  ^3  R  KL  ^°  entirely  new  plan  for  helping  teachen  to  secure  positions  and  for 

^^^w^  rm  ^j^  n^      ^Y^  r^  ^  ^^  ■■  _  supplyinff  schools  with  competent  teachers.    IVritt  for  full  Infvrmathn. 

EC2^9     ^vT^cs'ravT  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  /Vlgr.  Mabel  A.  Hill,  See 

R  S'     BUREAU  48  SteLte  Street.  AlbeLny.  N.  Y. 


3atne$  T*  mcCuHouab  Ceacbers'  Agency 

A  Siiooeeeful  School  end  College  Bureau 

TBACHERS  IN  DEMAND- RBGISTFR  Now  for  '08  Taciinoleii. 

NO  RKGISTRATION  fee  to  pay  unless  position  Is  secured.    WRITE  D8. 


Railway  Exchaof  e  Bid. 

CHICAGO 
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■ 

Marion  Normal  Colle^fe  and  Business  University 

Accredited 

A  Grcftt  PreiMtfatory 
Inttitation; 

A  mgh    Grade   Col- 

legt. 

A  Thoroash  Noniwl 

A  Superior  Butinett 
Uniyernty. 

ACkMicalMaticCoii. 
•enratonr. 

A  Splendid   Oratonr 
Department. 

A  Complete  Short- 
hand  Coarse. 

A  Practical  TFainias 
School. 

A  Good  Pharmacy 
Course. 

AParticularlyModen 

UwSchooL 
A  Tou^  Typewntnc 

Department. 

AThoronsh  Christian 
Non-Sectarian  In- 
stitutioa. 

Largest  and  Best  Tear  Known  to  the  History  of  the  Instltatlon. 

The  mid-rammer  term  is  now  in  session  and  will  not  dose  until  XliMt  271*.  Students  mar 
enter  st  any  time  and  settle  Mif  f MP  AM  rctt  tff  AM  tcr«  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week. 

A  rery  GdfMifC  Frotrwi  is  offered.  Special  Cniltat  f MP  CcacSm,  indudins  General  Method. 
Psycholoffy,  Ohsenration  and  all  nades  of  Common  School  work.  We  are  supporting  fire  classes 
inCeometry,  Latin  of  all  grades.  History,  Literature,  etc..  etc 

Well  Merited  Recognition.    Si^ciK^^ 

As  a  Training  School  off  tho  First  Rank 

HIQHKII  COURSIS 

Why  not  come  to  the  Marion  Normal  CoUese.  enter  next  fall  and  qualify  for  dass  "B"  or  "C.** 
owins  to  your  decree  of  adyancement    It  is  a  Bifiim  PM^MillM.    It  will  pay  you.    Your 
UtfUH  hi  laiarf  will  compensate  you  for  the  entire  outlay  in  school. 

CalMNlan    New  Sclio«l  Year  o»mis  Mmp.  •,  iSOS. 

For  aktMrsled  cslslovM  sod  KiO  puiicdsn  conoen^ 

C W.  Boucher,  President,  or  Mrs.  C  W.  Boucher,  Vice-President.  Marion.  Ind. 

NOmWAL  COLLKOl  OF  TMK  NOirTM  AWIWICAN 

OYIWNASTIC   UNION 

IndlanapoNs,      -i-       Indiana 

The  oldest  American  institution  for  the  education  of 
Uoeben  o/phi/$teal  training. 

One-year,  two-year,  four-year  courses  open  to  high  tehoo 
graJualnm    Special  courses. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  etc.,  address  CARL  J 
KBOH.  President  of  the  Normal  College  of  the  N.  A.  G 
U..  415-419  E.  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Home  Study  Courses 

Our  school  offers  nn  «p- 
I>orttmity  to  study  at  home 
undtr  the  personal  nutruC' 
turn  of  leading  profesaort  m 
our  great  colleges. 

Wo  iMMk  OVVr  •••  llMO<M< 


Oar  tuition  TAtes  aro  so  low 
tbAt  DO  one  ne«d  be  kept  firom 
enrolling    with    us    on    the 
ground  of  expenssu 

lil«f.niiM|.Pk.l>.,       WrHo  totfay  tor  a  ffroo  eoMf 


off  #iw  •laMy*iMSO  oalotopao* 
TUB  HOMB  OOMIBSPONOBIIOB  •OMOOi, 


The  Macmtllaii  Pedagogical  Library 


is  a  Kt  ol  azteen  lUndiLRl  volumet  iirhich  ii  hsTiof 
mJc  amoof  tdiool  toachen.    Wnle  for  easy  payneat  plan. 

Ontiinaa  af  Knsilali  Maatatplacaa 

WC99  leadien  and  papib  a  cowpiek  gnv  ol  dw  nbiecti  al 
Ivanhoe  and  Lady  ol  the  Lake ~  1 5c 

Rape  ol  tYm  Lock -lOc 

Es«yi  ol  EGa  lOe 

Affthmatlc  Teat  Carda 

contain  50  mi  lessom.  A  coaplete  Review.  Sanapto 
set  SOc. 

Sypplaniantal  rtolNania  In  Afttnniatla 

l2mo.  SSpaees.  25  of  moie  prafaleoM  on  each  topic  All 
piactical.     95  oenta. 

Amarfcan  Kxamlnatlan  Baak 

By  Geoite  C.  RoweD  and  Horatio  M.  Polock.  Cm- 
piled  from  Gvfl  Se  Tioe.  Reaenis  and  SUale  FTainiaalina 
Papers.    PHce  $1.50. 

IMotta  Paat  Carda 

Inipiratiooal.  Selected  from  the  best  wnleis.  Set  of  lea. 
I  5  c«nts. 

New  York  Education  Company 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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The  Teachers   Col- 

lese  of  IndlanaiMlls 

Accredltod  In 
Classes  ABC 

Two  and  Three  Year  Courses  for  Kio- 

derjartners  and  Primary  Teachers 

laeiiT«nii 

Spsclal  Classss  Forniod  In  March, 
May,  Juna  and  Jaiy 

Send  for  Catakwue 

The  Wni.  N.  Jackson  Memorial  Institute 

LAW 


A  New, 

Clearer 

Method 

of  Teeohlns 


BV   CORRKSRONDKNCK 

U8«  vpare  honn  At  home.  Save  time  And  money. 
Indivldnal  MslHtaiice.  PREPARES  for  bar  ezamlnft- 
ttons  and  practice.  BEGIN  NOW.  Write  for  catalog. 

NaUsMl  CimtpoiMltiiM  Soliosi  tff  Law« 

80  N.  PKNN.  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


ROSE    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE 

A  CoDece  of  EngiBeerinc,  Mechaiika).  Electrical  and 
CfTil  Enflrineerins,  Chemittry  and  Architecture.  Ex- 
tensive shops  and  laboratories.  2Sth  year.  Expenses 
low.  For  catalogue  and  professional  register  of  Alumni, 
Address  C  L.  !!•••••  ProsMMit,  Twn  Haute,  ind. 


in 


900    Vacancies  for  first  class    teachers 
^^^    September  on  the  list  of 

THE  ERIE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

W.  E.  DiMOBiD.  Mgr.  716  State  St.  Erie.  Pa. 

FREE  REGISTRATION  THROUGH  JUNE. 

Salaries  range  from  $450  to  $3000.      It  will   pay   School 

Boards  to  write  us. 

General  Outline  of  Coorse  In  Primary  Methods 

Arnnaed  by  A.  HCaopbeO.  Ph.  D..  Pdndpsl  ol 


Price  $20  m  advance  or  $25  in 
monthly  pmrments. 

Counet  ol  Slwlr.    Obiectt  ol  Ednca- 

lioa.    GeMtfal  PriadpU  and  Susiw- 

tioai.-~Two  LetMos. 
I  Readna:  Vsaom  Mediocb  ol  Teach- 

inaBevmen.  Phonelia.  Word  DriD. 
I  EkmenlHy  litamliiffe.— Ten  Ltmam. 


•loiy  1 

Writing.- 

Aridine6c.    Nmnber  Lewoai.     Uk 
ol  Obieen.    DriB  WOfk.     Ptacbcal 
ProUeBH.— FWe  Leaou. 
Writmf.    Spefing.     Snging.— Two 

■^^ *-f. — Tvfo  Lewoot. 

Life.   MmenJs. 

_  _  ^  BoildiiigrSlick 

Laying,  elc    FcnaSiady.    CSairModelRg.    Dcawiag.    Colon.— 
Five  Lewoni.    MotalTrainbg.    School  Gofvcnunent  and  Discipline. 


vrnnng.  spuing.  SMngi 
lemam  laloraMlioa  L«iwm.  Hinory.  BiogmDfay.— Tw 
NalofB  Study.  Ammal  Life,  iadiKfing  Man.  nant  Life. 
—FneLoMoos.    BmyWofk.    Sentence  and  Word  Boik 


Tli«  Hoin«  C«rr«spoiMlen€o  School, 

DepL  92  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS* 


Bradley'sSchool  Paints 


IN  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

Boxes,  separate  pans  for  refilling,  and  also  in 

tubes  of  semi-moist,  over  40  colors. 

For  the  above  and  for 

KINDERGARTEN  SUPPLIES 

Reed,  Raphia  and  other  Hand  Work  Materials 
and  THE  BI20WM  FAMOUS  PICTUI^ES,  address 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

^^"^Siwfiu!****^*        »^-»2  Wabash  Ave.,  Chieado. 


ORIES 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

geli  poalioa  for  graduatet  and  fumidMe  work  for  rmob  and  board. 
Accaiacy  and  ThorougkneM  our  Motto.    Write  for  iaforaMtioQ  le- 
ganfing  new  departmenti,  230  E.  Ohio  St.  Indianapolw. 
A.  E.  MARTIN.  Pmideni.        A.  A.  BOWSER.  Sac-TsKAg. 
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educahonal  fress  association 
of  america 

Preaident^-Johh  UtacDoncUd,  Topeka,  Kan, 
Yioe-Pres^^enry  6.  Wiitiama,  Athena,  0. 
Seoretary^J,  W.  Walker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Treasurer's,  Y,  Qillan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Executive  Committee — Howard  A.  Gass,  Jef* 

ferson  City,  Mo. ,  Geo,  L,  Towne, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

American  PrimaryTeacher,  Boston,  Mass. 

American   School  Board  Journal,    Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

ArkansasSchobl  Jou^al,LittleRock,Ark. 

Association  Review,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher^  Toronto,  Can. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver,   Colo. 

Educator- Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FloridaSchool  Exponent,Tallahassee,Fla 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kindergarten- Primary  Magazine,  New 
York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Orleans. 

Moderator-Topics,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Je£Persbn  City, 
Mo. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Oxford, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of   Education, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Columbus,0. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  O. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator,  Denver,  Colo. 

School  and  Home  Education,  Blooming- 
ton,  111. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  News,  Taylorville,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, Chicago 

Southern  School  Jourual,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  M  ilwaukee.  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  uf  Education, Madison 


Indianapolis  PuMc  School  I 

PRINARY  AIDS 


We  print  on  heavy  manila  card 
board,  and  prepay  to  any  point,  by 
mail  or  ezpress,  at  |3.00  per  hundred, 
less  than  one  hundred  4c  each.  Will 
assort  if  wanted,  the  following: 
No.  1  Figures  and  Arithmetic  Signs. 
No.  2  Practice  Script 
No.  8  ArlthmeUcal  DrlU  Card,  Third 

Tear. 
No.  4  AddiUon  Drill  Card,  4A  Grade. 
No.  5  Script  and  Roman  Alphabet. 
No.  6  Spelling  Reriew:     Words     re- 

quUmg  Special  Drill,  pages  1-S. 

Sentence  Dictation,  Page  8. 

Addition  ft  Subtraction.  Pa^e  4. 
No.  7  Letter  Cards  for  Catting  Up. 
No.  8  Word  Cards  for  Catting  l^,  to 

Supplement  the  Indiana  Primer. 
Empty  boxes,  8c  each  for  abore. 

8.  D.  KIGER  &  CO. 

tag  W.  Maifcet  SU  INOIANAIHIUS,  IND. 


WINDSOR  HOTEL 

W.  T.  BRUBAKBR.  lfmiu«er. 

Midway  between  Broad  Street 
Station  and  Reading  Terminal 
on  Filbert  Street 

European.  $1.00  per  day  and  tip 
Amerloan,  $2.50  per  day  and  tip 

The  only  moderate  priced  hotel  ol 
reputation  and  consequence  in 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Nature-Study 

A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 

BY  FREDERICK  L  HOLTZ.  A.M. 

Haftd  of  the  Dtopulment  ol  NaluM-SliMlT,  Brookhra  Trambfl  Fcbool  for  Tattchm.  New  Yoik  Ckr;  Foneriy  Haftd  of  the 
Deputtnani  of  Bnlofsr  sad  NAtore-Stacif .  Slate  Normal  Uool.  Maakalo.  Muio. 

Special  Features 

The  Number  and  vsiriety  of  the  illastrations. 

The  elaborately  detailed  coarse  of  Dature-study  for  the  eight  grades. 

The  Appendix  with  its  exhaostive  list  of  reference  books  and  supplementary 
nature  readers. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Book 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discnssion  of  nnderlsring  principles  and  methods.  Part 
II  contains  appropriate  subject-matter  of  a  biological  nature,  and  practical  hints  and 
suggestions  on  the  collection  and  care  of  material,  and  the  presentation  of  lessons. 
Part  III  consists  of  %  course  of  nature-study  for  the  eisht  grades,  based  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  courses  at  the  principal  nature-study  centers  of  the  country.  Thb 
Appendix  contains  a  carefully  selected,  classified,  and  annotated  list  of  reference 
books  and  readers. 

Price  $1.S0.    Copies  Sent  to  Teachers  on  ApproraL 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


CHICAGO 


328  Wabath  Avenue 


I/fDIAJ^A 

DE/iTAL 

COLLEGE 

CT^tf  30th  A^nnuai  Se^^ion 
Open^  October  /•  190S.  J» 


^■n^  CoOese  butkeage  and  ezperienoe  neoMary 
I  H  to  mw  tke  bol  remits  in  a  prnhwioinl  educatMn* 
^m  It  is  the  dghlk  oldest  dental  ooBe«e  in  tbe  wodd* 
Tlwee  of  tbe  (acuity  derote  all  of  tbeir  time  to 
teachinfl.  No  other  dental  ooBe«e  can  make  this  daim. 
The  iMiiuctioo  is  fol  and  iradaatet  from  ike  ooBe«e  have 
had  erery  opportunity  to  aoquise  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  proiesnoQ. 

•  aO  communicatioiis  to  the  CoOete. 


131  B.  Ohio  Street 

Indtancipolis^  :  :   Ind. 


'In  the  Heart  of  the  Blue  Grass.** 


1798 


1906 


Transylvania 
University 

Continuing  Kentucky  Uniyertity 

On  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Cu- 
rators, Mud  by  authority  of  the  Kentudky 
Legislature,  the  nnme  Kentucky  University 
is  surrendered,  and  thishistorip  Institution, 
on  the  very  site,  and  with  the  memories  of 
the  oldest  seat  of  learning  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  reassumes  the  name  Transylvania. 
The  new  Transylvania  preserves  th^  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  of  a  noble  past  and  ear- 
nestly seeks  to  grow  to  the  larger  work  of 
this  new  time. 

Transylvania  University  is  a  standard 
institution,  with  elective  courses,  modern 
equipment,  a  strong  faculty,  and  choice  in- 
centives to  thought  rand  culture.  First 
semester  begins  September  14th,  1908. 

Rates  Reasonable 

Send  for  Catalog  Today 

THE   PRESIDENT, 
Lbxington,  Kentucky. 
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MANCHESTER.    COLLEGi: 


An  Inatitution  of  High  Idaala,    One  of  the  Beat  Diacipiined  Schoota  in  the  State, 
in  Popular  Fauor.    Marked  Inoreaae  in  Enrollment, 
ommMnmwmTm 


Rapidiif  Gaining 


••pelal  Advantages 

SiudwUt  who  lock  lone  credili  to  complelB  the  hu^  Kbool  count  can  mmkm  up  tbe  %rock  heiti  and  begin  At  oaoe  upon  die 
.  .  j«ional  oounet  for  teechen. 
A    /{ffMeiM  In  Cofinnon  School  IpTuncrm  wiIbo  to  ttie  deneBO  ol  toaclien. 

3  Onljr  eftdeot  expenenoed  teecReri  are  pUoed  in  chaise  of  each  dapailwent. 

4  Special  attention  b  called  to  the  ioA  that  each  Mudent  receirei  the  penonal  anention  ol  fait  laachen. 

5  The  nonl  ataovheie  of  ^  Khool  ii  wheletopw,  and  cootributet  ■really  to  chaiadcr  buikfint  in  the  ttudeat't  Uo. 

6  With  the  addition  of  a  department  of  Phyacal  Cultoie.  each  Mudent  will  receive  the  penonal  attention  of  the  phgracal  dndor. 
Kxpansaa*    Afl  ihinci  conadeted,  the  expenaet  boafd.  room  and  tuition)  are  as  low  as  can  be  had  anrwbere. 

Naw  School  Yoar  Opona  Sopt.  IS.  i908. 
Fot  iDuttaied  catalovie  and  pamculan  addms.  K.  M.  CROUCH,  ProaMoot,  Nortk  Manohoator.  latf- 


MDNDNROUTE 


^ 


W 


TO 


CHICAGO 

==AND  THE  NORTH.WEST^= 

First-Class   Service 

FBEQUENT  TRAINS 


FRANK  E.   HINE.  D.  P.  A.. 

8  N.  Illinois  Street  (Claypool  Hotel) 
IndleLnapolis,  Ind. 
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Longr^g^ood  Folk  Series 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk 

Wilderness  Ways 
Secrets  of  the  Woods 
A  Little  Brother  to  the 

Bear 

Wood  Folk  at  School 

Northern  Trails 

Book  I  &  II 


=THE: 


Best  Reading 


: BY  THE: 


Best  Writers 


The  Jane  Andrews 
Books 

Seven   Little  Sisters 

Each  and  All 

Ten  Boys 

Stories  Mother  Nature 

Told  Her  Children 

My  Four  Friends 

Geographical  Plays 


Lansing's  Child  Word 

Garden 
Lansing's  Fairy  Tales, 

Books  I  and  II 
Lansing's  Rhymes  and 

Stories 

Wilson's    Myths   of    the 

Red  Children 

Aanrud's  Lisbeth 

Longfrock 


The  Yooth^s  Companion 
Series 

Northern  Europe 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home 

The  Wide  World 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun 

Under  Sunny  Skies 

Ship  of  State 
Industries  of  Today 
Triumphs  of  Science 


Noyes  and  Guild's  Sun- 
shine Primer 
Jewett's  Good  Health 
Jewett's  Town   and 
City 
Spyri's  Heidi 
Zitkala  Sa's  Old  Indian 
Legends 


Boston 


GINN   t^   COMPANY.  Publishers 

New  York     Chicago      London      San  Francisco     Atlanta      Dallas 


Columbus 


"NICK" 
THE 

TAILOR 


FINE  REPAII^INO, 
CLEANIMO 

and  PI2ESSINO 

Best  Work.  Lowest  Prices. 
Old  Telephone, 

Main  868. 

131  n.  ininoif  St.  Indbiiai^olif 

Entrance  on  Market  Street 


The  D.  A  B.  Line  Bteamen  leav« 
Dvferoit   WMk   dajs  at  &rt*0  p.  m,, 
Sniidajt  at  4:00  p.  u.  (ovotrml  umm) 
and  from  Buffalo  dailj  at  6.90  p.       X^v   A 
m.  (Mstarn  Una*  rraeninf  thoir 
dcctioatioB  the  next  monilnir. 
Dlreet  connect  iotu  with  earlj 
morainff  trains.       Baperior 
•errioe  and  lowest  rate*  be- 
tween eastern  and    western 


RAIL    TICKETS    AVAIL- 
ABLE ON  STEAMERS 

All  elassss  of  tlokcta  sold 
reading  ria  Michinn  Centralv 
Wabash  and  Grand  Tronk  railways 
between   Detroit  and  Buffalo  la 
either  direction  will  be  accepted  for 
transportatioo    on    D.    A   B.    Line 
Steamers. 

Send   two  cent  stamp  for  illnstiatsd 
pamphlet  and  Map  of  Great  lAkss. 

AddrsM,  L.  G.  Lewis,  6.  P.  A,,  Detrelt,  Hlsh. 

Buffalo  Staamboat  Co. 

PHIUP  H.  MCMIUAN,  VtCC-MtS.  A.  A.  tCHANTZ,  OtN.  HGR. 


I  C  CENTS  win 

n«w8  r#vleiMr. 

the  importoBt  newt  < 
oat  bias.  It  is  the  < 
hensiye.  and  at  the  s 
It  ffiyes  you  the  whe 
er  for  elf  busy  people 
and  inspiring;  it  it  a 
ism.  It  takes  the  p 
13.00.  Try  it  and  yo 
times  its  cost— One 

RATHRIINDeR 
\A/«shln|Kton  O.  C 


A   GLOWING    SUCCESS 


Tiia  MNioni  FoMlRar  School  Or- 
yans  are  indispensable  for  Public 
Schoola,  music  teachers,  pupils  and  mu- 
sic academies.  They  are  very  stronff 
and  durable,  easily  operated,  can  be 
carried  from  one  room  to  another  in  a 
short  notice.  Possess  a  powerful  tone. 
Write  for  a  Catalogue. 

BILNOIIN  BROS^  iS2   Lako  St. 
CHICAQO.  ILL. 
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BIOLOGY 


«« 


J\  F'Irst  Court 


In  Biology 


ft 


By  Professors  L.  H.  Bailey  and  Walter  Coleman,  prepared  to  meet  tiie 
need  for  unit  courses  in  biology  in  secondary  schools  in  place  of  the  form- 
er isolated  courses  in  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts: 

I    Plant  Biology 

II    Animal  Biology 

III    Human  Biology 


THE    MAOMILLAN     COMPANY 

CHICAGO  ara  wASAaH  avenue 


Te^LcKers    Attention 

Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  of 


my  Cink  ]\mr%  Rome 


A  work  for  children  in  the  primary  and    intermediate    grades.       The   plan 

is  for  the  pupil  to  fill  the  outline  pictures  with  water  colors  or  crayon,  thus 

decorating  each   room  m  the  house  and  placing  the  furniture  in  its  proper 

place. 

Very  interesting  and  helpful  work  for  the  child. 

Price.  10  cents  per  copy. 

BoLrnes- WoLrner  Co. 

Printers  and  PublisFkers 

W.  print  thl.  JoMrn^I  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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School  Desks  placed  in  your  school  for 
less  money  than  charged  by  any  other 
firm.  Low  freight  from  our  f actoiy  to 
your  school  enables  us  to  undersell  to 
Indiana  schools. 

Get  Our   Quotatioiu  Before  Placing 
Your  Order. 

Manual  Training  Benches  and 
General  School  Supplies 


Visit  oiur  factory   and  tee  how   the   desks  and   benches   are   made. 

COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
2701  North  Senate  Ave.  .  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Butler  College 


ACCREDITED 

Departments: 

Greek,  Latio*  German,  French,  Spanish,  English,  Philoiophy  and  Educatian, 
Sociology  and  Economics,  Histoiyy  Political  Science,  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, Biology,  Geology  and  Botany,  Chemistry,  Theology  and  Church  Histocy 

Courses  are  Given  by  University  Tmined  Faculty. 

Located  in  most  pleasant  reaidonce  sabarb  of  Indianapolis  and  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  large  city.    Expenses  moderate.    Library  facilities  excellent 


For  further  information  address  ^ 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE.  Pres.,  i/fi>i^/f^roLis,  ^^p-^ 


FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  22. 


A3cx.R»wi|hiBU>iiB<tamuawarT>K«»€mlrwo«  0rttoir^rrtimM«Mltanuj(nMt- 


m  SMITH  SYSTEM  ZJS^I^^''"^'^"^''. 

For  Boya>  Olrli 


SCHOOL  HOUSES 

and  Teeicherc 


Orer  4000  now  in  use.    Orer  1000  intUMtd  in  Wisconsin  alone  last  rear.    Pore  Outdoor  Air.  Eroa  Heat,  Warm  Floon. 
20  to  30  per  cent  Saving  in  Fuel.    Boauty,  KeMi«my»  Comfort. 

Write  for  Information  and  Prio«s  to 

SMITH  SYSTEM  CO.  '"  "-"  '■'!;^„'^u>.  ™». 
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Central  normal  College  and  Commercial  Tmiifiite 

DANVfLLE.    INDIANA 

▲d  Indiana  Aeervdfted  Normal  School  for  all  Classes  of  Teachers. 

Thirty-Third  Year  Opens  September  15,  1906. 

Fifteen  Regular  Courses. 

Special  Courses  for  Wgh  School  Graduates 

Students  AUowed  to  Select  Courses  for  Themsehres 
Students  enter  at  any  time 
Expenses  a  Minimum 

New  Catalogiie  now   Ready  and  Free  to  AIL 

Extensive  improvements  recently  made  to  accommodate  the  lar^e  increase  in  attend- 
ance, which  amounts  to  6S  per  cent  in  fonr  years. 

U/RIXB  G.  W.  DuNLAVT,  President 

XO  J.  W.  Laird,  Vice-President 

\J&  C.  A.  Haroravb,  Sec'y  &  Treas 


The  Indianapolis  Conservatory  of  Music 

EDGAR  M.  CAWLEY,  Director, 
430  N.  Meridian  Street  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

^Largest  School  of  Music  in  the  Middle  West 

^Unexcelled  faculty  of  American  and  European  educated  teachers. 

4ldeal  Residence  Department  for  voung  ladies. 

4l00  Scholarships  to  be  issued  in  September  1908. 

4Send  for  particulars  and  Catalogue. 


The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 

WHO  have  a  contract  for  supplying  text-books  to  tbe  Public  Schools  of  the  State  to 
better  accomodate  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  have  given  their  consent  that  all 
their  books  may  be  handled  and  sold  by  merchants  and  dealers.  Township 
Trustees  and  other  school  officers  should  make  an  earnest  e£Port  to  get  dealers  to  sell 
the  adopted  books.  This  plan  better  accommodates  patrons  and  school  child- 
ren; besides  it  saves  time  ana  labor  to  the  Trustee,  and  relieves  him  of  all  the  care  of 
the  books,  as  well  as  saving  him  from  making  quarterly  reports  of  his  book  sales. 

THE  X   INDIANA  X   SCHOOL  X  BOOK   X   COMPANY 
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WIlfOlVA  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 
A  Hlsh  Grade  Iformal  School  Standlas  for  Scholarship  and  Teaehlas  Efldcacy. 

MalBtalBlBs 

1.  A  12  weeks'  professional  course  for  Class  A. 

2.  A    24    weeks'    professional    course    for    Class    B. 

3.  A  108  weeks'  professional  course  for  Class  C. 

4.  A  72  weeks'  professional  course  for  teacliers  of  district  and  town  schooli 

5.  A  96  weeks'  higrh  scnool-equivalent  course. 

6.  A  144  weeks'  professional  course  for  srraduates  of  non-certifled   non-com 

missioned  hls:h  schools  and  for  holders  of  one  year  In  two  years'  license 

7.  A  144  weeks'  course  for  students  who  wish  to  receive  the  A.  B.  degree  am 

also  comply  with  the  professional  requirements  of  Class  C. 
Aliio,  the  followlBff  departmentii  are  malatalnedt     Domestic  SdeBCCy  Prlmanry  B«si 

nesa,  Public  School  Drawlas^  Pwbllc  School  Music,  Plaao,  Voice,  Violin,  Asrlcvl 

turef  Ifatnre  Study,  Commoa  Branches,  Hlffh  School,  CoUcse,  Law,  Bible,  Short 

hand  aad  Typewritten. 

School  year  of  48  weeks  opens  Sept.  21,  1908.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time 
select  their  studies  and  do  work  that  will  count  on  a  regular  course.  Full  credi 
sriven  for  satisfactory  work  done  elsewhere. 

Present  enrollment  (July  16)  333.  More  than  76  per  cent,  of  our  students  ar 
higrh  school   srraduates. 

At  present  the  following  States  are  represented t  California,  Cuba,  Gtoore^ 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ne^ 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennesse 
and  Texas. 

OPPICBRS 

Sol  C.  Dickey,  D.  D.,  Chancellor.  *  Jonathan  Rlvdon,  Ph.  D.,  President 

J.  C.  Bredcenrldve,  A.  M.,  Vice  President. 

FACULTY. 

JONATHAN  RIGDON,  Ph.  D. — Professor  of  Psycholojry  and  Philosophy. 

B.  W.  COFFIN,  Ph.  D. — Professor  of  Education. 

P.  C.  EMMONS.  A.  B. — Professor  of  Latin  and  (German. 

FLORENCE  FOX,  A.  B. — Professor  Primary  Methods  and  Director  of  Observatloi 
Work. 

ORIS  P.  BELLINGER,  Ph.  D, — Professor  of  Biologry.  Physics,  Nature  Study  an< 
Physiolosry. 

W.  E.  LUGENBEEL.  Ph.  D. — Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Methods. 

JOSEPHINE  McARTHUR,  A.  B. — ^Professor  of  Literature,  Expression  and  Publl 
Speaking:. 

WALTER  SCOTT  DON  AT,  A.  M. — Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Psychology. 

HARRY  A.  MILLER,  A.  B. — Professor  of  English  and  Peda^osry. 

ZACH  C.  SANDERSON,  A.  B. — Professor  of  History,  Civics,  Soclologry  and  Inter 
national  Law.  _ 

O.  Q.  MARTIN — ^Professor  of  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  Stenography,  Pen 
manshlp.  Arithmetic  and  Business  Correspondence. 

LEAH  VAN  BLARCUM — Professor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Director  of  th 
Preparation  and  Serving  of  all  Menus. 

FRANK   NELSON  PALMER,   D.    D. — Professor   of   Bible. 

W.  C.  PALMER — ^Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  Agr.  an 
United  States  Soil  Expert.  ^  

ROSE  M.  CLARK,  A.  B.  and  A.  M, — Professor  of  Literature. 

E.  DEE  McNAUGHTON,  A.  B. — ^Professor  of  French  and  Mathematics. 

HELEN  M.  EDDY,  A.  B.  and  A.  M. — Professor  of  Latin  and  German. 

MRS.  NELLE  WALL — Professor  of  Public  School  Drawing  and  Elementary  Man 
ual  Training. 

ELIZABETH  ADAMS  YOUNG,  A.  B. — Professor  of  Geogrraphy  and  History. 

EDITH  LOUISE  LEONARD.  A.  B. — Professor  of  English  and  History. 

EMMA  GERTRUDE  LEONARD,  A.   B. — Professor  of  English  and  Latin. 

S.  LOUIS  KENT,  A.  B. — ^Physical  Culture  and  Vocal  Expression. 

MRS.   O.  P.   DELLINGER — Swimming. 

IVA  HURLEY — Professor  of  Voice  Culture.  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 

GRACE  V.  WILSON— Piano. 

PANSY  HIATT — Secretary  to  the  President, 

EXPBNSBS. 

(a)  Taltlon.  One  tuition  entitles  the  student  to  a  full  program  from  any  c 
the  regrular  courses. 

1.  A  term  of  12  weeks  in  advance 'IS'52 

2.  Two  terms  in  advance 27.00 

8.     Three   terms   in   advance fJ.JO 

4.     Four  terms  or  48  weeks  In  advance ^"'V-^  *^ 

(b)  Boardi    One  term  of  12  weeks  in  advance 'Jl'SS 

(c)  Roomi     One  term  of  12  weeks  in  advance 12.00 

For  fuller  particulars  write 

JONATHAN  RIGDON,  President, 

'Winona  Lake^  Indiana. 
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The 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

TERRE  HAUTE.  INDIANA 

Established  and  Supported  by  the  State  for  the  Education  of  its 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Liberal  G)urses  in  a  Large  Range  of  Subjects, 

Full  Credit  Given  for  Work  in  Other  Standard  Institutions. 
Courses  Maintained 

Prepraratory  High  School  Courses  for  Students  of  legal  Age. 

Course  for  Teachers  of  Class  "A" — Twelve  Weeks. 

Course  for  Teachers  of  Class  "  B  " — Twenty-four  Weeks. 

Course  for  Teachers  of  Town  and  Country  Schools — Two  Years  ( 1 8  mos. ) 

Course  for  Teachers  of  Class  "  C  " — Three  Years  (27  mos.) 

Pedagogical  Course  for  Graduates  of  Standard  Colleges  and  Universities — 

One  Year  (9  mos.) 
Standard  College  Course  for  Teachers  Leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Arts — Four  Years. 

TUlTiOM  FR.EE 

CALENDAR   FOK    1908-09 


Fall  Term  Opens  September  25 
Winter  Term  Opens  January  4 
Spring  Term  Opens  April  2 
Mid 'Spring  Term  Opens  May  17 
Summer  Term  Opens  June  28 


Closes  December  18 
Closes  March  26 
Closes  June  24 
Closes  August  6 
Closes  August  6 


Students  Can  Enter  Any  Time  in  the  Year 

2790  Different  Students  Representing  Every  County  in  Indiana  in  the  Year  Elnd- 

ingjune25.  1908. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  PARSONS      -       -       -       . 
TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 


President 
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New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 


•V  WCBSTCR'  WELLS,  S.  B. 

Protmmtor < 


m 


R  several  yeate  fd|ia^^9is^^ye^^  attempting  the  solution  of 
the  geometry )flwstion.  Tne^lff  fi6feT)(^|(ks  offer  too  little  de- 
velopment to  tnjeiimpil.  '^The-Mdica|^hTO  i»  too  radical.  A 
change  in  texts  m^1)i^^a9l^STf)il^^^  a  revolution.  Pro- 
fessor Wells  has  been  studying  ^Ais-^u^edrfor  some  time  and  now  has 
the  IDEAL  geometry  in  press. 

1.  There  are  about  300  pages,  100  to  200  pages  less  than  books 
now  on  the  market.  This  meets  the  demand  that  a  text  contain  oriy 
the  amount  of  material  that  can  be  covered  by  the  pupil. 

2.  Geometry  is  approached  from  the  concrete  or  constructive  side, 
all  necessary  mechanical  construction  appearing  in  the  introduction. 
This  gives  the  student  working  material  for  all  figures  in  Books  I  and  II. 

3.  The  student  is  required  to  construct  each  figure  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  the  hypothesis  and  conclusion.  This  acquaints 
the  learner  with  both  his  theorem  and  the  figure  illustrating  it  and  les- 
sons the  tendency  to  commit  to  memory. 

4.  Many  drawings  are  omitted,  but  the  description  of  the  draw- 
ings and  the  demonstration  given. 

5.  All  steps  of  each  proof  are  numbered. 

6.  No  corollaries,  as  such,  appear.  Student  and  teacher  dislike  them. 

7.  No  list  of  originals  appears  at  the  end  of  any  book.  They  are 
scattered  through  the  book  so  that  the  student  is  not  discouraged  by  a 
long  list  of  problems  after  he  has  finished  his  theorems. 

8.  Books  I  and  II  are  worked  out  rather  fully.    After  Book  II  the 

E roofs  are  given  in  definite  outline  only.  The  work  is  carefully  directed, 
ut  the  student  develops  his  own  demonstrations.  Other  books  which 
have  attempted  outline  work  have  commenced  it  too  soon.  In  our  new 
book  the  student  has  one-half  year  of  drill  before  outline  work  appears. 

9.  The  originals  are  new  and  largelv  of  a  practical  tone.  They  are 
not  diflSicult,  will  make  the  student  think,  and  are  not  more  than  500  in 
number.  This  small  number  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that 
the  student  must  do  some  original  work  in  every  demonstration. 

10.  Color  work  is  given  in  both  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

11.  Does  this  text  appeal  to  you? 
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